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| 15 an enn e | 2 : To, 
Mr. Henry Davis, Bookſeller, in London. 


: 5 js | ' ABERGAYENNY,”AUG. 
© /irvptcTrD en, 5 e FE 1 
1 Have received your eſteemed favour of the 13th ultimo, whereby it 
1 appeareth, that you have peruſed thoſe ſame Letters, the which were 
delivered onto-you by my friend the Reverend Mr. Hugo Behn; and 
I am pleaſed to find you think they may be printed with a rigs proſpe&t 
of fideceſs; in as much as the objections you mention, I humbly conceive, 
are ſach as may be redargued, if not entirely removed. And, firſt, in the 
firſt place, as touching what proſecutions may ariſe from printing the 
private correſpondence of perſons ſti]! living, give me leave, with all due 
ſubmiſſion, to obſerve, that the Letters in queſtion were not written and 
ſent under the ſeal of ſecrecy; that they have no tendency to the zals 
Fama, or prejudice of any perſon whatſoever; but rather to the informa- 
tion and edification of mankind: ſo that it becometh a ſort of duty 
to promulgate them in zſum publicum. Beſides, I have conſulted Mr. 
Davy Higgins, an eminent attorney of this place, who, after due in- 
ſpection and conſideration, declareth, That he doth not think the ſaid 
Letters contain any matter which will be held actionable in the eye of 
the law. Finally, if you and I ſhould come to a right underſtanding, 
I do declare, in verbo ſacerdotis, that, in caſe of any ſuch proſecution, I 
will take the whole upon my own ſhoulders, even guad fine and impri- 
ſonment ; though, I muſt confeſs, I ſhould not care to undergo flagella- 
tion: tam ad turpitudinem, quam ad amaritudinem peena ſpectans. Se- 
. condly, concerning the perſonal reſentment of Mr. Juſtice Liſmahago, 
I may ſay, nor 2 facio— I would not willingly villipend an 
Chriſtian, if peradventure he deſerveth that epithet: albeit, I am wi: 4 
- furprized that more care is not taken to exclude from the commiſſion = | 
dlhſuch vagrant foreigners as may be juſtly ſuſpected of diſaffection to 
our happy conſtitution, in church and Rate. God, forbid that I ſhould 
be ſo uncharitable as to affirm poſitively, that the ſaid Liſmahago is no 
better than a Jeſuit in diſguiſe; but this I will afſert and maintain, 
totis wiribus, that, from the day he qualified, he has never once been 
ſeen intra templi parietes, that is to ſay, within the pariſh-church. 


Thirdly, with reſpect to what paſſed at Mr. Kendal's table, when the 
ſaid Liſmahago was To brutal in his reprehenſions, I muſt inform you. 
my good Sir, that I was obliged to retire, not by fear ariſing from his 
minatory reproaches, which, as I ſaid above, I value not of a ruſh; but 
from the ſudden effect produced by a barbel's row, which I had eaten 


at dinner, not yr abghes, that the ſaid row is at certain ſeaſons violently © 
cathar tic, as Galen obſer veth in his chapter T2: due. | : 


Fourthly, 
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„ THE EDITOR TO THE BOOKSELLER. 


Fourthly, and laſtly, with reference to the manner in which I got 
poſſeſſion of theſe Letters, it is a circumſtance that concerns my own 
conſcience only: ſufficeth it to ſay, I have fully ſatisfied the parties in 


whoſe cuſtody they were; and, by this time, I hope, I have alſo ſa- 


tisfied you in ſuch ways, that the laſt hand may be put to our agree- 
ment, and the work proceed with all convenient expedition; in which 
hope I reſt, reſpected Sir, | 15 


Fg 


Your very humble Servant, 
JONATHAN DUSTWICH. 


P. S. I propoſe, Deo wolente, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing you in the 
great city, towards All-hallow-tide; when I ſhall be glad to treat 
with you concerning a parcel of MS. ſermons, of a certain clergy- 
man deceaſed; a cake of the right leaven, for the preſent taſte of 
the public. Verbum ſapienti, &c. Wh | 1] 
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q TO THE 
Reverend Mr. Jonathan Duſtwich, at —. 
RH 65m) 


Ie yours in courſe of poſt, and ſhall be glad to treat with 
I you for the MS. which I have delivered to your friend Mr. Behn; 
bat can by no means comply with the terms propoſed. Thoſe thin 
are ſo uncertain, Writing is all a lottery. I have been a loſer by the 
works of the greateſt men of the age. I could mention particulars, and 
name names, but do not chuſe it. The taſte of the town is ſo change- 
able. Then there have been ſo many letters upon travels lately pub. 
liſhed: what between Smollett's, Sharp's, Derrick's, Thickneſſe's, 
Baltimore's, and Barretti's, together with Shandy's Sentimental Tra- 
vels, the publick ſeems to be cloyed with that kind of entertainment. 
= Nevertheleſs, I will, if you pleaſe, run the riſque of printing and pub. 
liſhing, and you ſhall have half the profits of the impreſſion. You need 
ot take the trouble to bring up your ſermons on my account; nobody 
reads ſermons but Methodiſts and Diſſenters. Beſides, for my own part, 
1 am quite a ſtranger to that ſort of reading; and the two perſons 
7 whoſe judgment I depended upon in theſe matters are out of the way: 1 
one is gone abroad, carpenter of a man of war; and the other has been 
ſilly enough to abſcond, in order to avoid a proſecution for blaſphemy. 
l am a great loſer by his going off; he has left a manual of devotion 
8 half niſhed on my hands, after having received money for the whole 
copy. He was the ſoundeſt divine, and had the moſt orthodox pen, of 
all my people; and I never knew his judgment fail, but in flying from 
1 his bread and butter on this occaſion. * 


Buy owning you was not put in bodily fear by Liſmahago, you pre- 
clude yourſelf from the benefit of a good plea, over and above the ad- 
vantage of binding him over. In the late war, I inſerted in my even- 
ing paper a paragraph that came by the poſt, reflecting upon the beha- 
viocur of a certain regiment in battle. An officer of ſaid regiment 
came to my ſhop, and, in the preſence of my wife and journeyman, 
threatened to cut off my ears. As I exhibited marks of bodily fear 
more ways than one, to the conviction of the bye-ſtanders, I bound him 
over; my action lay, and I recovered. As for flagellation, you have 
nothing to fear, and nothing to hope, on that hoes; There has been 
but one printer flogged at the cart's tail theſe thirty years; that was 
Charles Watſon; and he aſſured me it was no more than a flea-bite. 
Co— S—— has been threatened ſeveral times by the Houſe of ; 
but it came to nothing. If an information ſhould be moved for, and. 
granted againſt you, ag the editor of thoſe letters, I hope you will have 
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vĩ THE BOOKSELLER TO THE EDITOR, 


bonefty and wit enough to a pear and take y aff 
dene to the pillory, ydur fortuge is made. As times 

re ſtep” to honour and preferment. I fall chink myſelf 

can lend you a lift; 3 eh * bon ow 


f A. Youre * * 


1 : HENRY DAVIS. 
LonDpon, Aus. 10th. | | 


Pleaſe my kink fervicy. bd your neighbour, my anfla Mxtgoe, 
have ſent an Almanack and Court Kalendar, directed for him at 
Mr. Sutton's, bookſeller, in Glouceſter, carriage- paid; which he 
will pleaſe to accept as a fmall token of my regard. My wife, 
who is very fond of toaſted cheeſe, preſents her compliments to 
bim, and begs to know if there is any of that kind, which he was 
io * to fend us laſt e to be fold i in London. | 


, 3, net. ax +t7 
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- TO DR, LEWIS, 


voc rox; | AS 
HE pills are for no- 
thing; 1 might as well 


{wa ow ſnow: balls to cool 
my reins. I have told you 
over and over how hard 1 
am to move; and, at this 
time of * I ought to know ſomething 
of my own conſtitution. Why will you 
be ſo poſitive? Pr'ythee ſend me another 
preſcription. I am as lame and as much 


tortured inall my limbs as if I was broke 


upon the wheel. Indeed, I am equally 
_ in mind and body. As if I had 


lagues enough of my own, _—_ 
chicken 5 L 


of my ſiſter are left me for a 
= ml fonts * 3 What bu — 
e people to get children to 
their neighbours? A ridiculous 1 1 2 


that happened yeſterday to my niece Lid- 
dy, has diſordered Sour, ſuch a manner, 
expect to be laid up with another 


that I 
fit of the gout. Perhaps I may explain 
myſelf in my next. I ſhall ſet out to- 
morrow morning for the Hot Well at 
Briſtol; where, I am afraid, I ſhall ſtay 
7 than I could wiſh. On the receipt 
ſend Williams thither, with m 
faddle-horſe and the demi 5 ow Te 
Barns to threſh vut the two old ricks, and 
fend the corn to market, GEES off to 


99 under 


r 2 
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EXPEDITION 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


will I pocket any of his mon 


$4+45+3++00. 
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or 


CLINKER. 


market-price. I have received a ſnivel- 
ing letter from Griffin, N to aer | 
a publick — and pay colts, 
want none of his ſabmif ons 3 * 
+ The fel- 
low is a bad neighbour, an 1 to 
have nothing wi tall _ * as he 
is purſe- proud, he ay for his inſo- 
xl ay Le him give 1 to the 
poor — the pariſh, and I will withdraw 
my action; and, in the mean time, you 
may tell Prig to ſtop proceedings, Let 
* 's ve. Foul have the cow, 
orty ſhillings to cloath her children; 
— — not ſay a ſyllable of the matter to 
any living ſoul: I will make her pa 
when ſhe is able. I deſire you will loc 
up al my drawers, and keep the ke 
meeting; and be ſure you take 
iron-cheſt with my pa "wy into mu own 
cuſtody, Forgive all this trouble from, 
dear * — affectionate 


M. BLAMBLE: | 
GzoventTaR, Arat 2. 


TO MRS. ä 
Ar BRAMBLETON-HALL, 4 


MRS. GWYLLIM, 


HEN this cums to hand, be furs 
| to pack up in the trunk male that 
ſtands in my cloſet, to be ſent me in the 
—_ waggon without loſs of time, the 

B following 
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Fours, 


8 |  HUMPHRY 


Þ 


follawin articles, viz. my roſe-collard 
neglejay, with green robins ; my yellow 


- damaſk, and my black velvet ſuit, with 


the ſhort hoop ; my bloo quilted petticot; 
my green manteel; my laced apron; my 
reftch commode; Macklin head* and 
lapyets ; and the litel box with my jowls. 
Williams may bring over my bum-daffee, 


and the viol with the caſings of Dr. Hill's 


dock - water, and Chowder's lackfitif. 
The poor creature has been terribly con- 
ſtuprated ever ſince we left huom. Pray 
take particular care of the houſe while the 
family is abſent. Let there be a fire con- 
ſtantly kept in my brother's chamber and 


mine. The maids, having nothing to do, 


may be ſat a ſpinning. I deſire you'll 
clap a pad-luck on the wind- ſeller, and 


les none of the men have exceſs to the 
Irons. bear. Don't forget to have the 


gate ſhit every evening before dark, The 


1 and the hind may lie below in the 


andry, to partake the houſe, with the 
blanderbuſs and the great dog; and 1 


hope you'll have a watchfull eye over the 
maids, I know that huſſy, Mary Jones, 


loves to be rumping with the men. Let 
me know if Alderney's calf be ſould yet, 
and what he fought; if the ould gooſe be 


fitting; and if the cobler has cut Dicky, 


and how the pore anemil bore the opera- 
tion. No more at preſent; but reſts, 
| TARBTTRHA BRAMBLE, 
GLosTAR, APRIL 2. 88 855 


ro MRS. MARY JONES, AT BRAU BLE 


TOoN-HALL. 


pDEAR MOLLY, 


| Hans this impo rianity; Lend 


my love to you and Saul, being in 


| good health, and hoping to hear the ſame 


rom you; and that you and Saul will 
take my poor kitten to bed with you this 


cold weather. We have been all in a ſad 


taking here at Gloſtar. Miſs Liddy had 
fike to have run away with a player-man, 


and young matter and he would adone - 
themſelves a miſchief; but the ſquire ap- 


. plied to the mare, and they were bound 


over. Miſtreſs bid me not ſpeak a word 
of the matter to any Chriſtian ſoul : no 


more I hall; for we ſervints ſhould ſee 

all and fay nothing. But, what was worſe * 

chan all this, Chowder has had the miſ- | 
fortune "to be worried; by a” bnither's | 
dog, and came home in a terfible pickle. - 

* 1 
"ſis 


{5 was taken with the afterilks;/but 


0 


GTLosT AR Ar ZII 23. 
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what to call him) who had ſeen her at a 


rity peculiar to himſelf, found means to 
be recommended to her acquaintance, It 


made it my buſmeſs to find him out, and 


matter. The ſpark- 


CLINKER. 


they ſoon went off. The doctor was 
the 63 Chowder, and. he ſubſcribed 8. 
Huta, _ which, did him great ſervice. 
ank God, he is now in a fair way 
to do well. Pray take care of my box 
and the pillyber, and put them under 
your own bed; for, I do ſuppoſe, Ma- 
dam Gwyllim will be a prying into my 
ſecrets, now my back is turned. John 
Thomas is in good health, but ſulky. 
The ſquire gave away an ould coat to a 
poor man; and John ſays as how tis 
robbing him of his parquiſites. I told 
him, by his agreement he was to receive 
no vails; but he ſays as how there's a 


difference betwixt vails and parquiſites: 


and fo there is for ſartain. We are all 
gong to the Hot Well; where I ſhall 
rink your health in a glaſs of water; 


being, dear Molly, your humble ſervant 
to command, Ve | 5 


W. JENKINS. 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART, or 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXON. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, 25 ; 
A I have nothing more at heart than 
to couvince you I am incapable of 
forgetting or negleCting the friendſhip T 
made at college, I now begin that corre- 
ſpondence by letters which you and 1 
agreed, at parting, to cultivate. I begin 
it ſooner than I intended, that you 125 


have it in your power to refute any id 


reports which may be circulated to my 
prejudice at Oxford, touching a fooliſh 
quarrel, in which IJ have been involved 
on account of my ſiſter, Who had been 
ſome time ſettled here in a boarding- 
ſchool. When I came hither with my 
uncle and aunt (who are our guardians) 
to fetch her away, I found her a fine, 
tall girl, of ſeventeen, with an agreeable 
perſon ; but remarkably 415 and quite 
ignorant of the world. This diſpoſition, 
and want of experience, had expoſed her 
to the addreſſes, of a perſon (I know not 


play; and, with confidence and dexte- 


was by the greateſt accident I intercepted 
one of his letters. As it was my duty to 


ſtifle this correſpon ehce in it's birth, I 


tell him very freely 2 ſentiments of the 
AE did not like” the ſtile 


1 uſed, 


HUMPHRY 


I uſed, and behaved with abundance of 
mettle. Though his rank in life (which, 
by the bye, I am aſhamed ta declare) did 
not entitle him to much deference; yet, 
as his behaviour was remarkably ſpirited, 

I admitted him to the privilege of a gen- 
tleman; and ſomething might have * 
ned, had not we been prevented. In 
ſhort, the buſineſs took air, I know not 

| how, and made abundance of noiſe, Re- 
courſe was had to juſtice: I was obliged 
to give my word and honour, &c. and 
to-morrow morning we {et out for Briſtol 
Wells, where I expect to hear from you 
by the return of the poſt. I have got into 
a family of originals, whom I may one 
day attempt to deſcribe for your amuſe- 
ment. My aunt, Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, 
is a maiden of res eats exceedingly 
BE ſtarched, vain, and ridiculous. My uncle 
9 is an odd kind of humoriſt, always on 
the fret, and io unpleaſant in his manner, 
that, rather than be obliged to keep him 
company, I would reſign all claim to the 
inheritance of his eſtate. Indeed, his be- 
ing tortured by the gout may have ſoured 
his temper; and, perhaps, I may like 
nim better on farther acquaintance. Cer- 
tain it is, all his ſervants and neighbours 
-in the country are fond of him, even to 

f _— of enthuſiaſm ; the reaſon of 
, » which I cannot as yet comprehend. Re- 
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member me to Grifty Price, Gwyn, Man- 

1 ſel, Baſſet, and all the reſt of my old 

7 Cambrian companions. Salute the bed- 

1 maker in my name; give my ſervice to 
. 8 

FR. 4 the cook; and, pray, take care of poor 

1 Ponto, for the ſake of his old maſter ; 


who is, and ever will be, dear Phillips, 
your affectionate friend, and humble 2 


o MRS, JERMYN, AT HER. HOUSE 
IN GLOUCESTER. * 


DEAR MADAM, 


| hope you will give me leave to 
diſburden my poor heart to you, who 
have always acted the part of a kind pa- 
rent to me, ever ſince I was put under 
your care. Indeed, and indeed, my wor- 
thy governeſs may believe me, when 1 
aſſure her, that I never harboured a 
thought that was otherwiſe than virtuous; 


IIAvINd no mother of my own, 1 


never behave ſo as to caſt a reflection on 
the care you have taken in my educa- 
tion. I confeſs I have given juſt cauſe 
of offence by my want of prudence an 
experience. I ought not to have liſtened 
to what the young man ſaid; and it was 
my duty to have told you all that paſſed; 
but I was aſhamed to mention itz and 
then he behaved ſo modeſt and reſpe& 
ful, and ſeemed to be ſo melancholy and 
timorous, that I could not find in my 
heart to do any thing that ſnould make 
him miſerable and deſperate. As for fa- 
miliarities, I do declare, I never once al- 
lowed him the favour of a ſalute; and as 
to the few letters that paſſed between us 
they are all in my uncle's hands; ans 
hope they contain nothing contrary to 
innocence and honour. I am ſtill per- 
ſuaded that he is not what he appears to 
be: but time will diſcoyer. Meanwhile, 
I will endeavour to forget a connexion 
which is ſo diſpleaſuig to my family. I 
have cried without ceaſing, and have not 
taſted any thing but tea, ſince I was 
hurried away from yon; nor did I once 
cloſe my eyes for three nights running. 
My aunt continues to chide me ſeverely 
when we are by ourſelves; but I hope to 


[ſoften her in time by humility and ſub- 


miſhon, My uncle, who was ſo dread- 
fully paſſionate in the beginning, has 
been moved by my tears and Abel, 
and is now all tenderneſs aud compaſ- 

ſion; and my brother is reconciled to 
me, on my promiſe to break off all cor- 
reſpondence with that unfortunate youth : 
but, notwithſtanding all their iudulgence, 


I ſhall have no peace of mind till I know 


my dear and ever-honoured governe(s 
vant, Fee Ras forgiven her Poor, diſcanſlate, for- 
5 | Jer. MELFORD. lon, affectionate, humble ſervant, till 
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ro MISS LETITIA WILLIS, AT: 
' GLOUCESTER. 


| MY DEAREST -LETTYg(\ 
Am in ſuch a fright, left this ſhould 
not come ſafe to hand by the convey- 
ance of Jarvis the carrier, th 
will write me on the receipt of it, direct- 
ing to me, under cover, to Mrs. Wini- 
fred Jenkins, my aunt's maid, who is a 
good girl, and has been ſo kind to me 
in my, afflition, that 1 have made her 
| oo Van Ed 


” ” 


at I beg you 
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my confidante. Ms for Jarvis, he was 
| charge of my letter 
A „ becauſe his fiſter 
Sally had lilge to have loſt her place on 
my account. Indeed, I cannot blame the 
man for his caution, but I have made it 
worth his while. My dear companion 
and bed-fellow, it is a grievous 
to my other misfortunes that I am de- 


prived of your agreeable company and 
| — at a time when I need fo 


much the comfort of your good humour 
and good ſenſe: but, I hope, the friend 
ſhip 'we contracted at boardmg-ſchool 
will laſt for life. I doubt not but on my 
fide it will daily increaſe and i e, as 

gain experience, and learn to know the 
value of a true friend. O my dear Letty ! 
what ſhall I ſay ahout poor Mr. Wilſon? 
J have promiſed to break off all corre- 
ſpondence, and, if poſſible, to forget him; 
but, alas! I begin to perceive that will 
not be in my power. As it is by no 

means proper that the * ſnould re- 
main in my hands, leſt it ſhould be the 
occaſion of more miſchief, J have ſent it 
to you by this opportunity, begging you 


will either keep it ſafe till better times, 


or return it to Mr. Wilſon himſelf, who, 


I ſuppoſe; will make it his buſineſs to ſee 


7 at the uſual place. If he ſhould be 


los -ſpirited at my ſending back his pic- 


ture, you may tell him I have no occafion 
for a picture, while the original continues 
engraved on my — But, no! I would 


not have you tell him that neither, be- 


cauſe there muſt be an end of our cor- 


reſpondence. I wiſh he may forget me, 


for the ſake of his own peace; and yet, 
if he ſhould, he muſt be a harbarous —— 
But it is impoſſible! Poor Wilſon can- 


not be falſe and inconſtant! I beſeech 


him not to write to me, nor attempt to 
ſee me for ſome time; for, conſidering 
the reſentment and paſſionate temper of 
my brother Jery, ſuch an attempt might 
be attended with conſequences which 
would make us all miſerable for life. Let 
us truſt to time and the chapter of acci- 
dents; or rather to that Providence which 
will not fail, ſooner or later, to rewa rd 
thoſe that walk in the paths of honour 
and virtue. I would offer my love to the 

ng ladies; but it is not fit that any 
of them ſhould know you have received 
this letter. If we go to Bath, I ſhall ſend 
you my -fimple remarks upon that fa- 
mous centre of polite amuſement, and 


every other place we may chance to viſit; 


dition 
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170 AY LEWIS, 
- DEAR LEWIS, p rl a 
I Have followed your directions with 
1 ſome facceſs, and might have been 
upon my legs by this time, had the wea- 
ther permitted me to uſe my ſaddle- 


horſe. I rode out upon the Downs laſt 


Tueſday, in the forenoon, when the ſky, 
as far as the viſible horizon, was with- 


out a cloud; but before I had gone a 


full mile, I was overtaken inſtantaneouſly 
by a ſtorm of rain that wet me to the ſkin in 
three minutes. Whence it came the devil 
knows; but it has laid me up, I ſuppoſe, 
for one fortnight. It makes me ſick to 
hear people talk of the fine air upon 
Clifton Downs. How can the air be ei- 
ther agreeable or ſalutary, where the dæ- 
mon of vapours deſcends in a perpetual 


drizzle? My confinement is the more in- 


tolerable, as I am ſurrounded with do- 
meſtick vexations. My niece has had a 
dangerous fit of illneſs, occaſioned 70 
that curſed incident at Glouceſter, whic 

I mentioned in my laſt. She is a poor 
good-natured fimpleton, as ſoft as but- 
ter, and as eaſily melted: not that ſhe is 
a fool; the girl's parts are not deſpica- 
ble, and her education has not been neg- 


lected; that is to ſay, ſhe can write and 
ſpell, and ſpeak French, and play upon 


harpſichord; then ſhe dances finely, 


has a good figure, and is very well in- 


clined ; but ſhe is deficient in ſpirit, and 


ſo ſuſceptible, and ſo tender, forſooth! 84 


Truly, ſhe has got a languiſhing e 
and reads romances. - Then there is Si 
brother, Squire Jery, a pert jackanapes, 
full of college petulance and ſelf-conceit z 


P oud as a German count, and as hot and 
As for 


as a Welſh mountaineer. 
that fantaſtical animal my ſiſter Tabby, 
you are no ſtranger to her qualifications: 
I vow to God, ſhe'1s ſometimes ſo in- 
tolerable, that I almoſt think ſhe is the 
devil incarnate come to torment me for 
my fins; and yet I am conſcious of no 


ſins that ought to entail ſuch family- 


plagues upon me. Why the devil thould 


not L ſhake off theſe torments at once? 


I an't 


chuſe another guardian: for my part, I 
an' t in a condition to take care of myſelf, 
much leſs to ſuperintend the conduct of 
giddy- headed boys and girls, You ear- 
neſtly deſire to know the particulars of 
our adventure at Glouceſter; which are 
briefly theſe, and J hope they will go no 
farther. Liddy had been fo long cooped 
up in a boarding-ſchool, which, next to 
a nunnery, is the worſt kind of ſeminary 
that ever was contrived for young wo- 
men, that ſhe became as inflammable as 
touch- wood; and going to a play in 
holiday- time Sdeath, I am aſhamed to 
tell you!—ſhe fell in love with one of 
the actors, a handſome young fellow, that 


oon perceived the impreſſion he had 
made; and managed matters ſo as to ſee 
her at a houſe where ſhe went to drink 


beginning of a correſpondence which 
they kept up by means of a jade of a mul- 
liner, who made and dreſſed caps for the 
girls at the boarding-ſchool. When we 


at lodgings with her aunt, and Wilſon 
bribed the maid to deliver a letter into 
her own hands; but it ſeems Jery had 
already acquired ſo much credit with the 
maid, (by what means he beſt knows) 
that the carried the letter to him; and fo 
the whole plot was diſcovered. The raſh 
boy, without ſaying a word of the matter 
to me, went immediately in ſearch of 
Wilſon; and, I ſuppoſe, treated him with 
inſolence enough. The theatrical hero 


ſuch uſage: he replied in blank verſe, 
and a formal challenge enſued. They 
agreed to meet early next morning, 
and decide the diſpute with ſword and 
piſtol. I heard nothing at all of the af- 
fair, till Mr. Morley came to my bed- 
ſide in the morning, and told me he was 


he had been oyer - heard talking very loud 
and vehement with Wilſon at the youn 
man's lodgings the night before, and 
afterwards went and bought powder and 
ball at a ſnop in the neighbourhood. I 
got up immediately ; and, upon enquiry, 
found he was juſt gone out. I begged 
Morley to knock up the mayor, that he 
might 1 


whom I ſaw at a diſtance walking at a 
great pace towards the city-gate, In 


3 | goes by the name of Wilſon. The raſcal 


tea with her governeſs. This was the 


arrived at Glouceſter, Liddy came to ſtay 


was too far gone in romance to brook 


afraid my nephew was going to fight, as 


nterpoſe as a magiſtrate ; and in 
the mean time I habbled after the ſquire, 
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ſpite of all my efforts, I could mot come 
up till our two combatants had taken 
their ground, and were priming their 
piſtols. An old hoate duckily ſeree nei 
me from their view; {© that I ruſhed 
upon them at once, before. I Was per- 
ceived. They were both confounded, ant 
attempted to make their eſcape different. 
ways; but Morley coming up with con- 
ſtables at that inſtant, took. Wilſon into 
cuſtody, and Jery followed him quietly 
to the mayor's houſe. . All this time, 1 
was ignorant of what had paſſed the pre- 
ceding day; and neither of the parties 
would diſcover a tittle of the matter. 
The mayor obſerved that it was gre 
reſumption in Wilſon, who was a ſtrol- 
er, to proceed to ſuchextremities with a 
gentleman of family and fortune; aud 
threatened to commit him on the vagrant 
act. The young fellow buſtled up with 
great ſpirit, declaring he was a gentle- 
man, and would be treated as ſuch: hut 
he refuſed to explain himſelf farther. 
The maſter of the company being fent 


for, and examined touching the ſaid 


Wilſon, ſaid the young man had en- 


1 with him at Birmingham about 
1 


x months but never would take 
his ſalary ; that he had behaved ſo well 
in his private charaQer, as to acquire 'the 
reſpect and good - will of all his acquamt- 
ance; and that the publick owned his 
merit, as an actor, was al r extra- 
ordinary. After all, I fancy, he will 
turn out to be a run- away prentice from 
London. The manager offered to bail 
him for any ſum, provided he would 

ive his word and honoyr that he woultl = 
keep the peace: but the young gentle- 


man was on his 1 and would 


by no means lay elf under any re- 
ſtriftions. On che other hand, Hopefull 
was e er till at length the 
mayor declared, that, if they both re- 
fuſed to be bound over, he would imme 
diately commit Wilſon as a _—_— to 
hard labour. I own I was much pleaſed 
with Jery's behaviour on this occaſion: he 
ſaid, that, rather than Mr. Wilſon ſhould 
be treated in ſuch an ignominious man- 
ner, he would give his word and honour 
to proſecute the affair no farther white . 
they remained at Glouceſter. Wilſon - 
thanked him for his generous manner of 
proceeding, and was diſcharged. On our 
return to our-lodgings, my nephew ex- 
plained the whole myſtery ;- and I-own T.-. 
was exceedingly incenſed. Liddy being 
queſtioned on the ſubject, and _ 
BE BY 
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Ferely reptoached by that wild-cat my 
| fitter Tabby, firſt ſwooned away; then, 
diſſolving in a flood of tears, confeſſed 


all the particulars of the correſpondence; 


at the ſame time giving up three letters, 


which was all ſhe had received from her 


admirer. The laſt, which Jery inter- 
cepted, I ſend you incloſed; and when 
you have read it, I dare ſay you will not 
wonder at the progreſs the writer had 
made in the heart of a ſimple girl, utterly 
unacquainted with the characters of man- 
kind. Thinking it was high time to re- 
move her from ſuch a dangerous con- 


nexion, I carried her off the very next 


day to Briſtol: but the poor creature was 
ſo frightened and flattered by our threats 
and expoſtulanions, that ſhe fell ſick the 
fourth day after our arrival at Clifton; 
and continued fo ill for a whole week, 
that her life was deſpaired of. It was 


not till yeſterday that Dr. Rigge declared 


Her out of danger. You cannot imagine 
what I have ſuffered, partly from the in- 
- diſcretion of this poor child, but much 
.more from the fear of loſing her entirely. 
This air is intolerably cold, and the place 

. quite ſolitary. I never go down to the 
Well without returning low-ſpirited ; for 
there I meet with half a dozen poor ema- 

_ ciated creatures, with ghoſtly looks, in 
the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, who have 
made ſhift to linger through the winter, 
like ſo many exotick plants languiſhing 
in a hot-houſe; but, in all appearance, 
will drop into their graves before the ſun 
has warmth enough to mitigate the ri- 
gour of this ungenial ſpring. If you 
think the Bath water will be of any ſer- 
vice to me, I will go thither as ſoon as 
my niece can bear the motion of the 
coach. Tell Barns I am obliged to him 
for his advice, but do not chuſe to follow 
it. If Davis vohintarily offers to give up 
the farm, the other ſhall have it: but IT 
will not begin at this time of day to diſ- 
treſs my tenants, becauſe they are unfor- 
tunate, and cannot make regular pay- 
ments. Iwonder that Barns ſhould think 
me capable of {ich oppreſſion. As for 
Higgins, the fellow is a notorious poach- 
er, to be ſure; and an impudent raſcal 
to ſet his ſnares in my own paddock : 
but, I ſuppoſe, he thought he had ſome 
right (eſpecially in my abſence) to par- 
e of what Nature ſeems to have in- 
tended for common uſe. You may 
threaten him, in my name, as much as 
you pleaſe; and if he repeats the offence, 
let me know it before. you have recourſe 
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ſoul with a kind o 
the time I mamta my heart beat with 


to juſtice. I know you are a great fportf. 
man, and oblige many of your friends: 
I need not tell you to make uſe of my 


rounds; but it may be neceſſary to 
Fint; that I am more afraid of my fowl- 
ing-piece than of my game. When you 


can ſpare two or three hrace of par- 


tridges, ſend them over by the ſtage- 


coach; and tell Gwyllim that ſhe forgot 
to pack up my flannels and wide ſhoes 
in the trunk-mail, I ſhall trouble you, 
as uſual, from time to time; till at laſt, I 
ſuppoſe, you will be tired of correlpond- 
ing with your aſſured friend, 


TO MISS LYDIA MELFORD. 
ISS Willis has pronounced my 
doom! You are going away, dear 
Miſs Melford ! you are going to be re- 


moved, I know not whither ! What ſhall 
I do? Which way ſhall I turn for con- 


ſolation? I know not what I ſay! All 
night long have I been toſſed in a ſea of 
doubts and fears, uncertainty and diſ- 


traction, without being able to connect 
5 thoughts, much leſs to form any con- 
ſiſte 


nt plan of conduct. I was even 
tempted to wiſh that I had never ſeen 
you; or that you had been leſs amiable, 


or leſs compaſſtonate to your poor Wil- 


ſon: and yet it would be deteſtable in- 
ratitude in me to form ſuch a wiſh, con- 


ſidering how much I am indebted to your 


goodneſs, and the ineffable pleaſure 1 
have derived from your indulgence and 
approbation. Good God! I never heard 


our name mentioned without emotion? 


he moſt diſtant proſpect of being ad- 
mitted to your company, filled my whole 
F pleaſing alarm! As 


redoubled force, and every nerve thrilled 


with a tranſport of expectation: but 


when I found myſelf actually in your 
preſence—when I heard you ſpeak 
when I ſaw you ſmile—when I beheld 
your charming eyes turned favourably 
upon me—my breaſt was filled with ſuch 


tumults of delight, as wholly deprived 


me of the power of utterance, and wrap- 
ped me in a delirium of joy! Encou- 
raged by your ſweetneſs of temper and 


affabi lity, I ventured to deſcribe the feel- 
ings of my heart. Even then you did not 


check my preſumption ;z vou pitied my 
ſufferings, 


— 


you put a favourable, perhaps too fa- 
vourable a conſtruction, on my appear- 
ance. Certain it is, Iam no player in love. 
I ſpeak the language of my own heart, and 
have no prompter but nature. Yet there 


is ſomething in this heart, which I have 
not yet diſcloſed. I flattered myſelf But, 


L will not—I mult not proceed. Dear 
Miſs Liddy ! for Heaven's fake, contrive, 
if poſſible, ſome means of letting me ſpeak 


to you before you leave Glouceſter; other- 


wiſe, I know not what will—ButT begin 
to rave again I will endeavour to bear 
this trial with fortitude. While Lam capa- 


truth, I ſurely have no cauſe to deſpair: 


yet J am ſtrangely affected. The ſun ſeems 
to deny me light, a cloud hangs over me, 
and there is a dreadful weight upon my 


ſpirits! While you ſtay in this place, I 
al continually hover about your lodg- 
ings, as the parted ſoul is ſaid to linger 
about the grave where it's mortal conſort 
lies. I know, if it is in your power, you 
will taſk your . humanity—your com- 
paſſion—ſhall J add, your affection? in 
order to aſſuage the almoſt intolerable 


diſquiet that torments the heart of your 


afflicted, | 1 
2 : WILSON. 
GLroucesTER, MARCH 31. | 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF JESUS 
COLLEGE, OXON. 


1 HOT-WELL, APRIL 18. 
DEAR PHILLIPS, , 
T Give Manſel credit for his invention, 
1 in propagating the report that I had 
a quarrel with a mountebank's m 
Andrew at Glouceſter: but I have too 
much reſpe& for every appendage of wit, 
to quarrel even with the loweſt buffoon- 
ery; and therefore I hope Manſel and I 
ſhall always be good friends. I cannot, 
however, approve of his drowning my 
pore dog Ponto, on purpoſe to convert 
vid's pleonaſm into a punning epitaph: 
Deerant quoque littora Ponto; for, that 
he threw, Vin into the Iſis, when it was ſo 
high and impetuous, with no other view 
than to Kill the fleas, is anexcuſe that will 
not hold water. But I leave poor Ponto 
to his fate, and hope Providence will take 
2 W accommodate Manſel with a drier 
ath. | 


bay + there is nothing that can be called 


19888 
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ſufferings, and gave me leave to hope 


ble of reflecting upon your tenderneſs and 


Greenland; and that the Negrare,on.the 
e | . co 


1 8 
* — *, 
— 


company at the Well, I am here in a ſtate 
of abſolute ruſtication. This, however, 
gives me leiſure to obſerve the ſingulari- 
ties in my uncle's character, which ſeems 
to have intereſted your curioſity. The 
truth is, his diſpoſition and mine, which, 
like oil and vinegar, repelled one another 
at firſt, have now beguu to mix by dint 
of being beat up together. I was once 
yt to believe him a compleat Cynic; and 
that nothing but the neceſſity of his oc- 
caſions could compel him to get within 
the pale of ſociety. I am now of another 
opinion. I think his peeviſhneſs ariſes 
partly from bodily pain, and partly from 
anaturalexceſsof mental ſenſibility; for, 
I ſuppoſe, the mind as well as the hody 
is in ſome caſes endued with a morbid 


_ excels of ſenſation. ' 


l was the other day much diyerted with 


a converſation that paſſed in the Pump- 


room, betwixt him and the famous Dr. 
n, who is come to ply at the Well 
for patients. My uncle was complaining 
of the ſtink, occaſioned by the vaſt quan- 
tity of mud and ſlime, which the river 
leaves at low ebb under the windows of 
the Pump- room. He obſerved, that the 
exhalations ariſing from ſuch a nuiſance 


could not but be prejudicial to the weak. 
lungs of many conſumptive patients, who 
came to drink the water. 


The doctor 
overhearing this remark, made up to 


him, and affured him he was miſtaken. 


He ſaid, people in general were ſo miſled 
by vulgar. prejudices, that philoſophy 
was hardly ſufficient to undeceive them. 
Then humming thrice, he aſſumed a moſt 
ridiculous lenge of aſpect, and en- 
tered. into a learned inveſtigation of the 
nature of ſtink. - He obſerved, that ſtink, 
or ſtench, meant no more than a ſtrong 
impreſſion on the olfactory nerves, a 

might he applied to ſubſtances of the moſt 
oppolite qualities; that, in the Dutch 


language, ftinken ſignified the moſt agree- 


able perfume, as well as the moſt fetid 
odour, as appears in Van Vloudel's. 
tranſlation of Horace, in that beautiful 
ode, Quismulia gracilis, &c. The words 
liguidis perſuſus odoribus, he tranſlates 
van civet et moſchaig geflinken: that in- 
dividuals differed toto cœla in their opinion 
of ſmells, which, indeed, was altogether 
as arbitrary as the opinion of beauty; that 
the French were pleaſed with the putrid 
effluvia of e ef and fo were the 
Hottentots in Africa, and the Sayages in 
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coaſt of Senegsl wentd not touch fiſh till 
it was rotten ; ſtrong pre ions in fa- 
vour of what is genevalty called fk, as 


thoſe nations are, in a ſtate of nature, un- 


and caprice: that he had reaſon to be- 
Heve the ſtercoraceous flavour, condemned 
by prejudice as a ſtink, was, in fact, moſt 
agreeable to the organs of ſmelling ; for, 
2 every perſon who pretended to nau- 
Feate: the ſmell of another's. excretions, 
muffed up his own with particular com- 
i for the truth of whieh he ap- 
pealed to all the ladies and gentlemen then 
preſent. He faid the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid and Edinburgh found particular ſa- 
tisfaction in breathing their own atmo- 
ſphere, which was always impregnated 
with ſtercoraceous effluvia; that the learn- 
ed Dr. B, in his treatiſe on the Four 
Digeſtions, explains in what manrer the 
volatile effluvia from the inteſtines ſtimu- 
late and promote the operations of the 
animal — he affirmed, the laſt 


Grand Duke of Tuſcany, of the Medicis 
family, who refined upon ſenſuality with 


the ſpiritof a philoſopher, was ſo delighted 


_ with thatodour, that he cauſed the effence 


of ordure to be extracted, and uſed it as 
the moſt delicious perfume ; that he him- 
ſelf (the doctor) when he ned to 
be low ſpirited, or fatigued with buſineſs, 
found immediate relief and uncommon 


latisfaction from hanging over the ſtale 


contents of a cloſe-ſtook, while his ſervant 


ſtirred it about under his noſe ; nor was 
this effect to be wondered at, when we 
confider that this ſubſtance abounds with 
the ſelf-ſame volatile ſalts that are ſo 
dily ſmelled to by the moſt delicate 

_ wwvalids, after they have been extracted 
and ſublimed by the chymiſts. By this time 
the 2 began to hold their noſes; 


but the doctor, without taking che leaſt 
notice of this ſignal, proceeded to ſhew, 
that the many fetid ſubſtances were not 


only agreeable but ſalutary; fach as afa- 
_Fetida, and other medicinal gums, reſins, 


roots, and vegetables, over and above 


burnt feathers, tan-pits, candle-fnuffs, 
Ke. In ſhort, he uſed * learned ar- 


282 to perſuade his audience out of 
ir ſenſes; and from ſſench made a tran- 


1 ſition to filth, which he affirmed was alſo 
a miſtaken idea, in as much as objects fo 


called were no other tlian certain modi- 
fications of matter, conſiſting of the ſame 
principles that enter into the compoſition 


- 


Was e 


debauched by n bywrhia 
to my uncle Sir, ſaid he, 


< what I aflert, by drinking wi 


bo eee — 
ture, a'phalo! con nothing but 
the earth, water, ſalt, and air of which it 
v ; that, for his own part, 
he had no more objection to drinking the 
dirtieſt ditch water, than he had to a glaſs 
of water from the Hot Well, provided he 


was affured there was hothin poiſonous 


in the conerete. Then addreffing himſelf 
O | u ſeem 
to be of a dropſical habit, and probably 
© will ſoon have a confirmed aſcites: if 


I ſhould be preſent when you are tapped, 


© I will give you a convinciug proof of 


0 ſitation the water that comes out of your 


abdomen. The ladies made wry faces 
at this declaration; and my uncle, chang- 


ing colour, told him he did not deſire any 


ſuch proof of his philoſophy. But I 
< ſhould be glad ao 2 


makes you think I am of a dropfical 


habit? Sir, I beg pardon, replied 


the doctor; I perceive your ancles are 
© ſwelled, and you ſeem to have the facies 
© leucophlegmatica. Perhaps, indeed, 
© your, diſorder may be oe 
« gouty; or it may be the luss venerea: 
* 78 have any reaſon to flatter your- 


6 


©. to cure you with three ſmall pills, even 
utmoſt inveteracy. Sir, itisanarcanum 


with-infinite labour. Sir, I have 
cured a woman m Briftol, 'a common 
| Fats Sir, who had got all the worſt 


tophi, and gummata, verrucæ, criſtæ 
Galli, and a ſerpiginous eruption, or 
rather a pocky iteh all over her body. 
* By that time the had taken the ſecond 
pill, Sir, by Heaven! the was as ſmooth 


© as my hand, and the third made her as 


, __ V. as my as a new- born in- 
ant. Sir, cri uncle peeviſh 
I have no reaſon ** myſelf — 


my diſorder comes within the efficacy of 
your noſtrum. But this patient you 


© talk of, may not be ſo ſound at bottom 
© as you imagine. I cannot poſſibly 


© be miſtaken,” rejoined the philoſopher; 


© for 1 have had communication with her 
three times. Ialwaysafcertainmy cures 
© in that manner. At this remark, all 
the ladies retired to another corner of the 
room, and ſome of them began to ſpit. 
As to my uncle, though he. was ruffled 
at firſt * 


ut he- 


ous, or 


it is this laſt, Sir, I will undertake 
if the diſeaſe ſhould have attained it's 
which I have diſcovered, and prepared 
— 


oms of the diſorder; ſuch as adi, 
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-HOMPHRY ELTNKER, 


ſical, he could not help ſmiling at chis ri- 
diculous confeſſion; and, I fuppoſe, with 
a view to puniſh this original, told him 


there was a wart upon his hoſe, that looked - > 


a little ſuſpicious. I do not pretend to 
< be a judge of thoſe matters, ſaid he; 
„but I underſtand that warts are often 
produced by the diſtemper; and that 
one upon your noſe ſeems to have taken 
© poſſeſſion of the very key - ſtone of the 
a bridge, which T hope is in no danger of 
« falling.” I. n ſeemed a little con- 
founded at this remark; and aſſured him 
it was nothing but a common excreſcence 
of the cuticula, but that the bones were 
all ſound below; for the truth of this aſ- 


ſertion he appealed to the touch, Sing - 


he would feel the part. My uncle ſai 
it was a matter of ſuch delicacy to meddle 
with a gentleman's noſe, that he declined 
the office: upon which the doctor, turn- 
ing to me, intreated me to do him that fa- 
vour. I complied with his requeſt, and 
handled it fo roughly, that he ſneezed, 
and the tears ran down his cheeks, to the 


no ſmall entertainment of the company, 


aud particularly of jury uncle, who burſt 
out” a-laughing für the' firſt time ſince I 
have been with him; and took notice, 
chat the part ſeemed-to Be very tender. 
Sir, cried the doctor, it is naturally 
a tender part; but to remove All poſſibi- 
lity of doubt, Iwill take off the wart this 

So ſaying, he bowed with ſolem- 
ni uh un, and tice 20 ti own 
lodgings, where he applied cauſtic to the 
wart; but it ſpread in ſuch a manner as to 
produce a conſiderable inflammation, at- 


tended with an enormous ſwelling, fo that 


when henext appeared, his whole face was 
dverſhadowed by this tremendous nozzle; 
aud the rueful eagerneſs with which he 
explained this unlucky accident, was lu- 
dicrous beyond all deſcription. I was 
much' pleaſed with meeting the original 
of acharadter, which you and I have often 
laughed at in N and what ſur- 
prizes me very much, I find the features 


in the picture, which hag been drawn for 


him, rathagloftened than over · charged. 
As have ſomething elſe 3 ſay, and 
this letter has run to an unconſcionable 
length, I ſhall now give you a little re- 
ſpite, and trouble you again by the very 
| ot. I wiſh you would take it in your 
head to retalintetheſe double ſtrokes upon 
vour's always, r Xt 
| ue eee =>  RSLPORD 


in 
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"DEAR ENIGHTy, «Eo 
I Now ſit down to execute the threat in the 
I tail of my laſt. The truth is, I am big 
with the ſeeret, and long to be delivered. It 
relates to my guardian, who, you know, 
is at preſent our principal object in view. 


The other day, I thought I had detected 


him in fuch a ſtate of frailty, as would 
but ill become his years and character. 
There is 6 decent ſort of a 22 not 
difagreeable in her perſon, that comes to 
the Well, with a poor emaciated child, far 
gone in a conſumption; I had caught my 
uncle's eyes ſeveral times directed to this 
erſon, with a very ſuſpicious expreſſion 
n them, and every time he ſaw himſelf 
obſerved, he haſtily withdrew them, with 


evident marks of confuſion. I refolved 


to watch him more narrowly, and ſaw him 
ſprakin to her privately in a corner of 
the walk At length, going down to the 
Well one day, T met her half way up the 
hill to Clifton, and could not help ſuſpe&- 
ing the was going to our lodgings TY 
pointment, as it was about one o'clock, 
the hour when my ſiſter and I are ge- 
nerally at the Pump-room. This no- 


8 tion exciting ra curioſity, 1 returned by 
'a back way, an 


nd got unperceived into my 
own chamber, which is contiguous to my 
uncle's apartment. Sure enough, the wo- 
man was introduced, but not into his bed - 
chamber; he gave her audience in a par- 


Jour; fo that I was obliged to ſhift my 
"ſtation to another room, where, however, 
there was a ſmall chink in the partition, 
through which I could perceive what 
paſſed. My unele, thotgh 

roſe up when ſhe came in, and ſetting a 


a little lame, 


chair for her, defired ſhe would fit down : 


then he aſked if ſhe would take a diſh of | 


chocolate, which ſhe declined with mach 
acknowledgment. After a ſhort pauſe, 
he ſaid, in a croaking tone of voice, which 
confeunded me not alittle—* Madam, 1 
am truly concerned for your misfor- 
© tunes; and if this trifle can be of any 
© ſervice to you, I beg you will accept it 
© without ceremony.” So ſaying, he put 
a bit of paper into her hand,. which ſhe 


opening with great trepidation, exclaimed © 


in an extaſy —* Twenty pounds! O, Sir!“ 
and ſink ing down into a ſettee, fainted 
away. Frightened at this fit, and, I ſup- 
poſe, afraid of __ for aſſiſtance, 1 


* 


HOT WELL, APRIL 20. 


-»6 TFUMPHRY 
her ſituation ſhould give riſe to unfavour- 
able conjectures, he ran about the room 
in diſtraction, making frightful grimaces, 
and, at length, had recollection enough 
to throw alittle water in her face; by 
which application ſhe was brought to her- 
ſelf; but then her feelings took. another 


turn. She ſhed a flog of tears, and cried 


aloud—* I know not who you are! but 
© ſure—worthy Sir !—generous Sir !— 
© the diſtreſs of me and my poor dying 
© child - Oh] if the widow's prayers—if 
* theorphan's tears of gratitude can ought 
* avail=gracious Providence! Bleſſings! 
© ſhower down eternal bleſſings Here 


ſhe was interrupted by my uncle, who 


muttered in a voice ſtill more and more 
diſcordant— For Heaven's ſake be quiet, 
Madam; conſider - the 
* houſe—'ſdeath! can't you All this 
time ſhe was ſtruggling to throw her- 
ſelf on her knees, While he ſeizing her 
by the wriſts, endeavoured to ſeat her 


upon the ſettee, ſaying Pr ythee - good 


« now—hold your tongue. At that in- 
ſtant, who ſhould burſt into the room but 
our aunt Tabby! of altantiquated maid- 
ens the moſt diabolically capricious. Ever 
prying into other people's affairs, ſhe had 
ſeen the woman. enter, and followed her 
to the door, where ſhe ſtood liſtening, but 
probably could hear nothing diſtinctly, 


except my uncle's laſt. exclamation; at 


which ſhe.bounced into the parlour in a 


violent rage, that _ the tip of her noſe 


of a purple hue: * Fie upon you, Matt!" 
cried ſhe; * what domgs ure theſe, to diſ- 
* grace your own character, and dif- 


© parage your family ?* Then, ſnatch- 


ing the bank-note out of the ſtranger's 
hand, ſhe went on—* How now, twenty 
pounds! Here is temptation with a 
< witneſs ! Good woman, go about your 
© buſineſs. - Brot ner, brother, I know not 
* which moſt to admire; your concupiſ- 
* ſins, or your extravagance !'— Good 
© God! exclaimed the poor woman, 
© ſhall a worthy gentleman's character 
© ſuffer for an action that does honour to 


© humanity?” By this time, uncle s indig- 


nation was effectually rouzed. His face 
grew -pale, his teeth chattered, and his 
eves flaſhed : © Siſter !' cried he, in a voice 
like thunder, I vow to God your im- 


_ © pertinence is exceedingly provoking !* 


With theſe words, he took her by the 
hand, and; opening the door of commn- 
nication, thruſt her into the chamber 


. here I ſtood, fo affected by the ſcene, 


wat the tears ran dawn my checks, Ob- 


people of the 


CLINKER, 
ſerving theſe marks of emotion, I don't. 


vonder, {aid ſhe, © to ſee you coucerned 
© atthe back-ſlidings of ſo near a relation; 
amanofhis vears and infirmities! Theſe 
are fine doings truly! This is a rare 
example ſet by a guardian for the bene- 
© fit of his pupils. Monſtrous! incon- 
* grous! ſophiſticall' I thought it was 
but an act gf juſtice to ſet her to rights; 
and therefore explained the myſtery, But 
' ſhe would not he undeceived. * What, 
ſaid ſhe, * would you go for to offer for to 
© arguefy me out of my ſenſes? Did'n't I 
© hear him whiſpering to her to hold her 
tongue? Did'n't I ſee her in tears? 
Dicb'n't I ſee horn, Fx ling to throw 
© heruponthecouch? O y hideous ! 
*© abominable! Child, child, talk not to me 
of charity. Who gives twenty pounds 
© in charity? But you are a ſtripling. 
© You know nothing of the world. Be- 
© ſides, charity begins at home. Twent 
pounds would buy me a compleat ſuit - 
© of flowered filk, trimmings and all.“ 
In ſhort, I quitted the room; my cartempt 
for her, and my reſpect for her broth 
being encreaſed in the ſame proportia! 
I have ſince been informed, that the . 
ſon, whom my uncle ſo generouſly reli v- 
ed, is the widow of an enſign, who has 
nothing to depend upon but the penſion 
of fifteen pounds a year. The people of 
the Well-houſe give her an excellent cha- 
rafter. She lodges in a garret, and 
works very hard at plain-work, to ſupport 
her daughter, who is dying of aconſump- 
tion. I muſt own, to my ſhame, I feel a 
ſtrong inclination to follow my uncle's 
example, in relieving this poor widow z 
but, betwixt friends, Iam afraid of bein 
detected in a weak neſs, that might entai 
the ridicule of the company upon, dear 
Phillips, your's always, 
e Mere. 


Direct your next to me at Bath; and 
remember me to all our fellow- 
jeſuits. 155 eee 


TO DR. LEWIS. 


3 HOT WELLS, APRIL 20. 
Underſtand, yourghjat. There are 
myſtenesTnphylek, as well as in re- 
ligion, which we of the prophane have 
no right to inveſtigate. A man muſt not 
preſurne to uſe his reaſon, unleſs he has 
tiudicd the categories, and can chop lo- 
gick by mode and figure, Betwern 
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HUMPHRY CLINKER. 


friends, T think every man of tolerable 
parts ought, at my time of day, to be 


both phyſician and lawyer, as far as his 


own conſtitution and n are con- 
cerned. For my own part, I have had 
an hoſpital theſe fourteen years within 
myſelf, and have ſtudied my own caſe 
with the moſt painful attention; conſe- 

uently may be ſuppoſed to know ſome- 
p ron of the matter, although I have not 
taken regular courſes of phyſiology, et 
cetera, et cetera. 
ſ4ome time been of opinion, (no offence, 


dear doctor) that the ſum of all yourme- 


dical diſcoveries amounts to this; that 


the more you ſtudy, the leſs you know. nt 


I have read all that has been written on 
the Hot Wells; and what I can collect 


from the whole is, that the water con- 


tains nothing but a little ſalt and calca- 


rious earth, mixed in ſuch inconſider- 


able proportion, as can have very little, 
af any, effect on the animal ceconomy. 
This being the caſe, I think the man de- 
ſerves to be fitted with a cap and bells, 


-who, for ſuch a paltry advantage as this 
| ſpring affords, ſacrifices his precious 


time, which might be employed in tak- 
ing more effectual remedies, and expoſes 
himſelf to the dirt, the ſtench, the chil- 
ling blaſts, and perpetual rains, that ren- 
der this place to me intolerable. If theſe 


waters, from a ſmall degree of aſtrin- 


ency, are of ſome ſervice in the dia- 


Getes, diarrhea, and night-ſweats, when 


the ſecretions are too much encreaſed, 
muſt not they do harm in the ſame pro- 


portion where the humours are obſtruct- 


ed, as in the afthma, ſcurvy, gout, and 


Aropſy? Now we talk of the dropſy, 


here is a ſtrange, fantaſtical oddity, one 


of your brethren, who harangues every 
day in the hos Eun" as if he was 


hired to give le 


ures on all ſubje&s 
xwhatſoever. 


I know, not what to make 


of him. Sometimes he makes ſhrewd 


remarks; at other times he talks like the 
greateſt ſimpleton in nature. He has 
read'a great deal, but without method 
or judgment; and digeſted nothing. He 
believes every thing he has read, eſpe- 
cially if it has any thing of the marvel- 


Jous in it; and his converſation is a ſur- 


prizing nome 4 of erudition and ex- 


travagance. He told me the other day, 
with b confidence, that my caſe was 
-drophcal; or, as he called it, /euco- 
phlegmatic ; a ſure ſign that his want of 
experience is equal to his preſumption z 


Sor, you know, there is nothing aualo- 
1 1 


5 * 
" * 


In fhort, I have for 


17 
gous to the dropſy in my diſorder. I | 


wiſh thoſe impertinent fellows, with their 
rickety underſtandings, would keep their 
advice for thoſe that aſk it. Drop/y, in- 
deed! Sure I have not lived to the age of 
fifty-five, and had ſuch experience of my 
own diſorder, and — you and 
other eminent phyſicians ſo often and ſo 
long, to be undeceived by ſuch a 
But without all doubt the man is mad, 


and therefore what he = is of no con- 


ſequence, I had yeſterday a viſit from 
Higgins, who came hither under the ter- 
ror of your threats, and brought me in a 

reſent a brace of hares, which he owned 
e took in my ground; and I could not 
perſuade the fellow that he did wrong, or 
that I would ever proſecute him for 
PRE I muſt defire you will wink 

ard at the practices of this raſcallion, 
otherwiſe I ſhall be plagued with his pre- 
ſents, which coſt me more than they are 
worth, If I could wonder at any thing 
Fitzowen does, I ſhould be ſurprized at 
his aſſurance in deſiring you to ſolicit my 
vote for him at the next election for the 
county; for him, who oppoſed me on 
the like occaſion with the moſt illiberal 
competition. You may tell him civilly 
that I beg to be excuſed. Direct your 
next for me at Bath, whither I propoſe 
to remove to-morrow ; not only oy 
own accojimt, but for the ſake, of my. 
niece Liddy, who is like to relapſe. The 
poor creature fell into a fit yeſterday, 
while I was cheapening a pair of ſpecta- 
cles with a Jew-pedlar. I am afraid 
there is ſomething ſtill lurking in that 
little heart of her's, which I hope a change 
of objects will remove. Let me know 
what you think of this half-witted doc- 
tor's 1mpertinent, ridiculous, and abſurd 
notion of my diſorder. So far from be- 
ing dropſical, I am as lank in the belly 
as a greyhound; and, by meaſuring my 
ancle with a packthread, I find the ſwel- 
ling ſubſides every day. From ſuchdoc- 
tors good Lord 48 us! I have not 
yet taken any lodgimgs in Bath; becauſe 
there we can be accommodated at a mi- 
nute's warning, and I ſhall chuſe for 


myfelf. I need not ſay your directions 


for drinking and bathing will be agree- 
ble to, dear Lewis, yours ever, 
| Mar. BRAMBLE. 


P. S. Iforgot to tell you that my right- 


ancle pits; a ſymptom, as I take it, 


ol it's being ædematous, not ſeuco- 
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18 | HUMPHRY CLINKER; 


TO MISS LETTY WILLIS, AT .GLOU- 
N CEST ER. | 


Hor WELL, APRIL 21. 
MY DEAR LETTY. 


Did not inteud to trouble you again 
1 till we ſhould be ſettled at Bath; but 
having the occaſion of Jarvis, I could not 
le t it ſlip, eſpecially as I have ſomething 
extraordinary to communicate. O, my 
dear companion! what ſhall I tell you? 
For ſeveral days paſt there was a Jew- 
looking man, that pliedat the Wells with 
a box of ſpectacles; and he always eyed 
me fo earneſtly, that I began to be very 
uneaſy. At laſt, he came to our lodgings 
at Clifton, and lingered about the door 
as if he wanted to ſpeak to ſomebody. 


as ſeized with an odd kind of fluttering, 


and begged Win to throw herſelf in his 
way ; but the poor girl has weak nerves, 
nnd was afraid of his beard, My un- 


cle, having occaſion for new glaſſes, call- 


ed him up ſtairs, and was trying a pair 
of ſpectacles, when the man, advancing 


to me, ſaid, in a whiſper—O gracious! 


what do you think he ſaid? —* I am 


.£ Wilſon! His features ſtruck me that 


very moment; it was Wilſon ſure enough; 


but ſo diſguiſed, that it would have been 
impoſſible to know him, if my heart had 
not aſſiſted in the * 846 I vas ſo 


ſurprized, and ſo frightened, that I faint- 


ed away; but ſoon recovered, and found 


myſelf ſupported by him on the chair, 
while my uncle was running about the 
room, with the ſpectacles on his. noſe, 
calling for help. I had no N 
to ſpeak to him; but our looks were ſut- 
ficiently expreſſive. He was paid for 
his glaſſes, and went away. Then I told 
Win who he was, and ſent her after him 
to the Pump-room ; where ſhe ſpoke to 
him, and begged him in my name to 
withdraw from the place, that he might 
not incur the ſuſpicion of my uncle or 
my brother, if he did not want to ſee me 
die of terror and vexation, The poor 
youth declared, with tears in his. eyes, 
that he had ſomething extraordinary to 
communicate; and aſked it the would de- 
liver a letter to me: but this ſhe abſolutely 


refuſed, by my order. Finding her ob- 


itinate in her refuſal, he defired ſhe would 


tell me, that he was no longer a player, 


but a gentleman; in which character he 
would very ſoon avow his paſſion for me, 
withouttearof cenſure or reproach, Nay, 

% SE , 2 


ening a ſtay · hook; but was thrown into 


he even diſcovered his name and family 
which, to my great grief, the ſimple girl 
forgot, in the confuſion occaſioned by 
her N talking to him by my bro · 
ther; who ſtopped her on the road, and 
aſked what buſineſs ſhe had with that raſ- 


cally Jew. She pretended ſhe was cheap- 


ſuch a quandary, that ſhe forgot the moſt 
material part of the information; and, 
when ſhe came home, went into an hyſ- 


terick fit of laughing. This tranſaction 


h ed three days ago, during which 
he has not appeared ſo that I ſuppoſe he 
is gone. Dear Letty! you ſee how For- 
tune takes pleaſure in 2388 your 
poor friend. If yon ſhould ſee him at 
Glouceſter, or if you have ſeen him, and 


know his real name and 2 pray 
nd vet, 


keep me no longer in ſuſpence. 
if he is under no obligation to keep him. 
ſelf longer concealed, and has a real af- 
fection for me, I ſhould hope he will, in 


a little time, declare himſelf to my rela- 


tions. Sure, if there is nothing unſuit- 
able in the match, they will not be ſo cruel 
as to thwart my inclinations. O what 


happineſs would then be my portion! I 


cannot help indulging the thought, and 
pleaſing my fancy with ſuch agreeable 


ideas; which, after all, perhaps, will ne- 
ver be realized, But why ſhould F de- 
ſpair? Who knows what will happen? 


We ſet out for Bath to-morrow; and I 


am almoſt ſorry for it, as I begin to be 


in love with ſolitude, and this is a charm- 
ing romantick place. The air is ſo pure; 
the Downs ſo agreeable; the furze in full 


bloflom the ground enamelled with dai - 


fies, and primroſes, and covvſlips; all the 


trees . into leaves, and the hedges 
ed with their vernal livery V4 Z 


already clo 
the mountains covered with flocks 


ſheep, and tender bleating wanton lamb- 


kins, playing, friſking, and ſkippin 
from fide to ſide; the groves found we 
the notes of the black-bird, thruſh, and 


linnet; and all night long ſweet Philo- 
mel pours forth her raviſhipglydelightful 


ſong, Then, for variety, we go down 
to the nymph of Briſlol ſpring, where the 
company is aſſembled before dinner; fa 
go0d-natured,ſo free, ſo eaſy; and therewe 
drink the water ſo clear, fo pure, ſo mild, 


fo charmingly maukiſh. There the ſun is 


ſo chearful and reviving ; the weather ſo 
ſoft; the walk ſo agreeable; the pro- 


ſpe ſo amuſing ; and the ſhips and boats 


. and down the river, cloſe un- 
der the window of the Pump. 


ford 


m, af- | 
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HUMPHRY 


ford ſuch an enchanting variety of moving 
ictures, as 
vas mine to deſcribe. To make thi 
place a perfect paradiſe to me, nothing is 
wanting but an agreeable companion and 
ſincere friend; - fuch as my dear - Miſs 
Willis hath been, and I hope ſtillwill be, 
to her ever-faithful , - ite 


-- - LyDia MELFORD: 


Direct for me, till under cover, to 
Winz and Jarvis will take care to 
convey it ſafe, Adieu- 10 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF. JESUS 


COLLEGEy OXON » 


| ” DAT, APRIL 24. 
DEAR PHILLIPS, - wetter 

O U have, indeed, reaſon to be ſur- 

_ prized, that I ſhould have con- 
cealed my correſpondence ' with Miſs 
Blackerby from you, to whom I diſcloted 
all m — — connexions of that nature; 
but the truth is, I never dreamed of any 
ſuch commerce, till your laſt 'informed 
me that it had produced ſomething which 
could not be much liger concealed; . It 
is a lucky circumſtance, however, that 
her reputation will not ſuffer any detri- 
ment, but rather derive advantage, from 


* 


the diſcgvery; which will prove, at leaſt, 
that it is not quite ſo rotten as molt peo- 
plwKe imagined, 


or my own part, I de- 
clare to you, in all the ſincerity of friend- 
ſhip, that, far from having any amorous 
intercourſe with the obje& in queſtion, I 
never had the Jeaſt acquaintance with her 
perſon; but, if ſhe is really in the condi- 
tion you deſcribe, I ſuſpect Manſel to be 
at the bottom of the whole. His viſits 
to that ſhrine were no ſecret; and this at- 
tachment, added to ſome good offices 
which you know he has done me ſinee 1 
lett Alma-mater, give me a right to-be- 
lieve him capable of faddling me with 
this ſcandal when my back was turned, 
Nevertheleſs, if my name can be of an 
ſervice to him, he is welcome to mak uſe 
of it; and if the woman ſhould be aban- 
doned enough to ſwear his bantling to 
me, I muſt beg the favour of 2 to com- 
pound with the pariſh : I ſhal} pay the 
a. without repining; and you will 
ſo as to draw upon me immedi. 
ately for the ſuni required. On this oc- 


caſion, I act wy the advice of my uncle; 


who ſays I ſh 


| have good luck, if I paſs 
thro 


h life without bring obliged to 


— 


« 
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require àa much abler = 
his 
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make many more compoſitions of he 
{ame kind. The old gentleman told me 

laſt night, with great good- humour, that, 
betwixt the age of twenty and forty, he 
had been obliged to provide for nine baſ- 


tards, ſworn to him by women whom he 
never ſaw. Mr. Bramble's character, 


which ſeems to intereſt you greatly, opens 


and improves upon me every day. His 
ſingularities afford a rich mine of enter-. 
tainment. His underſtanding, fo far as 
I can judge, is well cultivated : his ob- 


ſervations on life are equally juſt, perti- 


nent, and uncommon. affects mi- 
ſantrophy, in order to conceal the ſenſi- 
bility of a heart which is tender even to a 
degree of weakneſs: This delicacy of 
feeling, or ſoreneſs of the mind, makes 
him timorous and fearful : but then he is 
afraid of nothing ſo much as of diſho- 
nour; and although he is exceedingly 
cautious of giving offence, he will fire at 
the leaſt hint of inſolence or ill-breeding. 
Reſpectable as he is upon the whole, I 


cannot help being ſometimes diverted by 


his little diſtreſſes; which provoke him to 
let fly the ſhafts of his ſatire, keen and 
penetrating as the arrows of Teucer. 
Our aunt Tabitha acts upon him as a 
perpetual grind-ſtone; ſhe is, in all re- 
ſpects, a ſtriking contraſt to her brother: 
but I reſerve her portrait for another oc- 
caſion. f 5 5 
Three days ago we came hither from 
the Hot Well, and took poſſeſſion cf the 


firſt floor of alodging-houſe on the South 


Parade; a ſituation which my uncle choſe 
for it's being near the bath, and remote 
ſrom the noiſe of carriages. He was ſcarce 
warm in the lodgings, when he called for 
his night-cap, his wide ſhoes, and flan- 
nels, and declared himſelf inveſted with 
the gout in his right-foot, though I be- 
heve it had as yet reached no farther than 
his imagination. It was not long before 
he had reaſon to repent his premature de- 
claration; for our aunt Tabitha found 
means to make ſuch aclamour and con- 
fuſion before the flannels could be pro- 
duced from the trunk, that one would 
have imagined the houſe was on fire. All 
this time, uncle fat botling with impa- 
tience, biting his fingers, throwing up 
his eyes, and muttering ejaculations; a 
length he burit into a Lind of convulſive 
Javgh, after which he hummed a ſong; 
and, when the hurricane was over, ex- 
claimed—* Bleſſed be God for all things!* 
This, however,was but the beginning of 


his troubles, Mrs, Tabitha's — 


* 
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dog Chowder, having paid his compli- 
ments to a female turnſpit of his own 
ſpecies in the kitchen, involved himſelf 
in a quarrel with no fewer than five ri- 
vals, who ſet upon him at once, and 
drove him up itairs to the dining-room 


door with a hideous noiſe : there our aunt 


and her woman, taking arms in his de- 
fence, joined the concert; which became 
truly diabolical. This fray being with 
difficulty ſuppreſſed, by the intervention 
of our own footman and the cook-maid 
of the houſe, the ſquire had juſt opened 


his mouth to expoſtulate with 'Tabby, 


when the town-waits, in the paſſage be- 
low, ſtruck up their muſick, if muſick it 
may be called, with fuck a fudden burſt 
of found, as made him ftart and ſtare, 
with marks of indignation and diſquiet. 
He had recollection enough to fend his 
lervant with ſome money to ſilence thoſe 
noiſy intruders; and they were immedi- 
ately diſmiſſed, though not without ſome 
oppoſition on the part of Tabitha, who 
thought it but reaſonable that he ſhould 
have more muſick for his money. Scarce 
Had he ſettled this knotty point, when a 
ſtrange kind of thumping and bouncing 
was heard right prong wn. in the ſecond 
ory, ſo loud and violent as to ſhake the 
whole building. Ion I was exceed- 
ingly provoked at this new alarm; and, 
defore my unele had time to [expreſs 

Himſelf on the ſubject, I ran up ſtairs 
to ſee what was the matter. Finding 
the room-door open, I entered with- 
aut ceremony, and perceived an object 
Which I cannot now recollect without 

Jaughing to exceſs; it was a dancing- 
maſter with his ſcholar, in the act of 
teathing. The maſter was blind of one 
eye, and lame of one foot, and led about 
the room his pupil, who ſeemed to be 
about the age of threeſcore, ſtooped mor- 
tally, was tall, raw- boned, hard - fa- 
voured, with a woollen night-cap on his 
head; and he had ſtripped off his coat, 
that he might be more nimble in his mo- 
tions. Finding himſelf intruded upon 
by a perſon he did not know, he forth- 
with girded himſelf with a long iron 
ſword; and advancing to me, with a pe- 
remptory air, pronounced, in a true Hi- 
bernian accent Miſter What d' ye cal - 
* hum, by my ſaoul and oonſcience, I 
© amvery glad to ſea you, if you are af- 
* ter coming in the way of friendſhip; 
and indeed, and indeed now, I believe 
« you are my friend ſure enough, gra; 


though I never had the honour to ſea 


HUMPHRY CLINEKER, 


© your face before, my dear; for becaaſt 
© you come like a friend, without any ce- 
© remony at all, at all- I told him the 
nature of my viſit would not admit of 
ceremony; that I was come to deſire he 
would make leſs noiſe, as there was a ſick 


gentleman below whom he had no right 


to diſturb with ſuch prepoſterous doings. 
Why, look-ye now, young gentleman,” 
rephed this original, perhaps, upon 
© another occahon, I might ſhivilly re- 
* queſt you to explain the maining of 
that hard word prepaſierous : but there 
is a time tor all things, honey.“ So 
ſaying, he paſſed me with great agility ; 
and, running down ftairs, found our 
footman at the dining- room door, of 
whom he demanded admittance to pay 


his reſpects to the ſtranger. As the fel- 


low did not think proper to refuſe the 


requeſt of fuch a formidable figure, he 


was imniediately introduced, and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to my uncle in theſe 


words: * Your humble ſervant, good 


Sir. I am not fo prepaſternus, as your 
ton calls it, but I know the rules of 
ſhivility. J am a poor knight of Ire- 
land; my name is Sir Ulic Mackilli- 
gut, of the county of Galway. Being 
your fellow-lodger, I am come to pay 
my reſpects, and to welcome you to 
the South Parade, and to offer my be{t 

: ſervices to you, and your good lady, 
and your pretty daughter; and even 
to the young gentleman your ſon, 


A X }V_ An 


fellow. You muſt know am to have 
the honour to open a ball next door 


and. being ruſted in my dancing, I was 


exerciſe; but if J had known there was 
a ſick perſon below, by Chriſt! I would 
have ſooner danced a hornpipe upon 
my own head, than walk the ſofteſt 
£ minuet over yours. My uncle, who 
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was not a little ſtartled at his firſt ap- 


pearance, received his compliment with 
great complacency, inſiſted upon his be- 


ing ſeated, thanked him for the honour 
of his viſit, and reprimanded me for my 
abrupt expoſtulation with a gentleman of 


his rank and character. Thus tutored, 
J aſked pardon of the knight; who forth- 
with ſtarting up, embraced me fo cloſe, 
that I could hardly breathe; and aſſured 
me he loved me as his own ſoul. At 
length, recollecting his night-cap, he 


pulled it off in ſome confuſion; and, 


with bis bald pate ungovered, made 3 


though he thinks me a prepaſterous 


to-morrow with Lady Mac Manus; 


refreſhing my memory with a little 
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chouſand apologies to the ladies, as he 
retired. t t inſtant, the Abbey 
bells began to ring ſo loud, that we 


could not hear one another ſpeak; and 
this peal, as we afterwards learned, was 


for the honour of Mr. Bullock, an emi - 
nent cow-keeper of Tottenham, who 


had juſt arrived at Bath to drink the 


waters for indigeſtion. Mr, Bramble 
had not time to make his remarks upon 


the agreeable nature of this ſerenade, 


before his ears were ſaluted with ano- 
ther concert that intereſted him more 
nearly. Two negroes, belonging to a 
Creole gentleman who lodged in the 
{ame houſe, taking their ſtation at a win- 
dow in the ſtair- caſe, about ten feet from 
our dining-room door, began to prac- 
tiſe upon the French horn; and being in 
the very firſt rudiments of execution, 
produced ſuch diſcordant. founds, as 
might have diſcompoſed the organs of 
an aſs, You may gueſs what effect they 
had upon the irritable nerves of uncle; 
who, with the moſt admirable expreſſion 
of ſplenetick ſurprize in his countenance, 


{ent his man to ſilence thofe dreadful. 


blaſts, and defire the muſicians to prac- 


tile in, ſome other place, as they had no 


right to ſtand there and difturb all the 
lodgers in the houſe. Thoſe ſable per- 
formers, far from taking the hint and 


withdrawing, treated the meſſenger with 
great inſolence, bidding him carry his 
= compliments to their maſter, Colonel 
ERigworm, who would give him a pro- 
per anſwer, and a good drubbing into 


the bargain; in the mean time they con- 
tinued their noiſe, aud even endeavoured 
to make it more difagreeable; laughing 
between whiles at the thoughts of being 
able to torment their betters with im- 
punity. Our ſquire, incenſed at the ad- 
ditional inſult, innnediately diſpatched 
the ſervant with his compliments to Co- 
lonel Rigworm, requeſting that he would 
order his blacks to be quiet, as the noiſe 


they made was altogether - intolerable. 


To this meſſage the Creole colonel re- 
plied, that his horns had a right to found 
on a common ſtair=caſe; that there they 
ſhould play for his diverſion; and that 
thoſe who did not like the noiſe, might 
look for lodgings elſewhere. Mr. Bram- 
ble no ſooner received this reply, than 
his eyes began to gliſten, his face gre 

pale, and his teeth chattered. After a 


moment's'pauſe, he tipped on his ſhoes 


without ſpeaking a word, or ſeeming to 
feel any farther diſturbance from the 
/ 
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gout in his toes; then ſnatching his 
cane, he opened the door, and proceeded 
to the place where the black trumpeters 
were poſted, There, without' farther 


_hefitation, he began to belabour them 


both; and exerted himſelf with ſuch 


_ aſtoniſhing vigour and agility, that both 


their heads and horns were broken in a 
twinkling, and they ran howling down 
ſtairs to their maſter's parlour - door. 
The ſquire, following them half way, 
called aloud, that the colonel might heas 
him— Go, raſcals, and tell your ma- 
© ſter what I have done! If he thinks 
© himſelf injured, he knows where to 
© come for ſatisfattion. As for you, 
© this is but an earnelt of what you ſhall 
< receive, if ever you preſume to blow 2 
© horn again here while I ſtay in the 
© houſe.” So ſaying, he retired to his 
apartment, in ee of — 5 
from the Weſt Indian; but the colone 
prudently declined any farther proſe- 
cution of the diſpute. My ſiſter Lidd 
was frightened into a fit; from which 
ſhe was no ſooner recovered, than Mrs. 
Tabitha began a lecture upon patience; 
which her brother intertupted with a 
moſt ſignificant grin,exclaiming—*True, 
« ſiſter; Gcd encreaſe my patience and 
* your diſcretion! I wonder, added 
he, what ſort of ſonata we are to ex- 
© pect from this overture, in which the 
« devil, that preſides over horrid ſounds, 
* hath given us ſuch variations of diſ- 
cord. The trampling of porters, the 
creaking and eraſhing of trunks, the 
ſnarling of curs, the ſcolding of wo- 
men, the ſqueaking and ſqualling of 
fiddles and hautboys out of tune, the 
bouncing of the Iriſh baronet over 
head, and the burſting, belching, and 
brattling of the French horns in the 
paſſage, not to mention the harmoni- 
ous peal that ſtill thunders from the 
Abbey ſteeple, fucceeding one another 
without interruption, like the diffe- 
rents parts of the ſame concert, have 
iven me ſuch an idea of what x poor 
invalid has to expect in this temple, 
dedicated to Silence and Repoſe, that 
I ſhall certainly ſhift my quarters to- 
morrow, and endeavour to effectuate 
my retreat before Sir Ulic opens the 
ball with my Lady Mac Manus; a 
conjunction that bodes me no good.” 
This intimation was by no means agree - 
able to Mrs. Tabitha, whoſe ears were 
not quite ſo delicate as thoſe of her bro- 
ther; the ſaid it would be great folly to 
| magve 
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move from ſuch agreeable lodgings, the 
moment they were comfortably ſettled. 
She wondered he ſhonld be {ſuch an ene- 
my to muſick and mirth; ſhe heard no 
noiſe but of his own making: it was im- 
poſſible to manage a family in dumb- 
ſhew. He might harp as long as he 
pleated upon her ſcolding; but ſhe never 
jcolded, except for his advantage: but 
he would never be ſatisfied, even tho'f 
the ſhould ſweat blood and water in his 
ſervice. I have a great notion that our 
annt, who is now declining into the molt 
delperate ſtate of celibacy, had formed 
ſome deſign upon the heart of Sir Ulic 
Mackilligut, which ſhe feared might be 
fruſtrated by our abrupt departure from 
theſe lodgings. Her brother, eyeing her 
aſkance : Pardon me, ſiſter, ſaid he; 


c ſenſible of my own felicity, in having 
© ſuch a mild, complacent, good-hu- 
© mouretl, and conſiderate companion 
and houſekeeper; but, as I have got a 
* weak head, and my ſenſe of hearing is 
© painfully acute, before I have recourſe 
* to plugs of wool and cotton, I will 
© try whether I cannot find another 
lodging where I ſhall have more quiet 
Fs and leis muſick.* He accordingly 
diſpatched his man upon this ſervice; 
and next day he found a ſmall houſe in 
Millſham Street, which he hires by the 
week. Here, at leaſt, we enjoy conve- 
nience and quiet within doors, as much 
as Tabby's 10 will allow; but the 
ſquire {till complains of flying pains in 
the ſtomach and bead, for which he 
bathes and drinks the waters. He 1s 
not ſo bad, however, but that he goes in 
perſon to the pump, the rooms, and the 
coffee-houſes ; where he picks up conti- 
nual food for ridicule and ſatire. If 1 
can glean — thing for your amuſe- 
ment, either from his obſervation or my 
own, you ſhall have it freely; though I 
am afraid it will poorly compenſate the 
trouble of reading thele tedious inſipid 
letters of, dear Phillips, yours always, 


TO DR. LEWIS. 


| BATH, APRIL 23. 

DEAR DOCTOR, 5 

IPI did not know that the exerciſe of 

your profeſſion has habituated you to 

ie hearing of complaints, I ſhould make 

u conſcience of troubling you with my 
* 
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I thould be a favage indeed, were I in- 


JeR. MELFORD. 
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correſpondence, which may be truly called 
The Lamentations of Maithew Bramble. 
Yet I cannot help thinking I have fome 
right todiſcharge the overflowings of my 
ſpleen upon you, whoſe province it is to 
remove thoſe diſorders that occaſioned it; 
and, let me tell you, it is no ſmall alle- 
viation of my grievances that I have a 


| ſenſible friend, to whom I can commu- 


nicate my cruſty humours; which, by 
retention, would grow intolerably acri- 
monious. | 

You muſt know, I find nothing but 
diſappomtment at Bath; which is fo al- 


tered, that I can ſcarce believe it is the 


ſame place that I frequented about thirty 
years ago. Methinks I hear you ſay— 
© Altered it 1s, without all doubt;. but 


then it is altered for the better: a truth 


© which, perhaps, you would own with- 
© out heſitation, if you yourſelf was not 
© altered for the worſe." The reflection 
may, for aught I know, be juſt. The in- 
conveniences which I overlooked in the 
high day of health, will naturally ſtrike 
with exaggerated impreſſion on the irri- 
table nerves of an invalid, ſurprized b 

2 old age, and ſhattered wit 

ong- ſuffering. But, I believe, you will 
not deny that this place, which Nature 
and Providence ſeem to have intended as 
a reſource from diſtemper and diſquiet, 


is become the very center of racket and 


diſſipation. Inſtead of that peace, tran- 
quillity, and eaſe, ſo neceſſary to thoſe 
who labour under bad health, weak 
nerves, and irregular ſpirits; here we 
have nothing but noiſe, tumult, and hur- 
ry; with the fatigue and ſlavery of main 
tainmg a ceremonial, more ſtiff, formal, 
and oppreſſive, than the etiquette of a 
German elector. A national hoſpital it 
may be; but one would imagine that 
none but lunaticks are admitted; and, 
truly, I will give you leave to call me fo, 
if I ſtay much longer at Bath. But I 
ſhall take another opportunity to explain 
my ſentiments at greater length on this 
fubje&t. I was impatient to ſee the boaſted 
improvements in architecture, for which 
the upper parts of the town have been ſo 
much celebrated; and the other day 1 


made a circuit of all the new buildings. 
The Square, though irregular, is, on the 

laid out, ſpacious, 
open, and airy; and, in my opinion, b 


whole, pretty we 


far the moſt wholeſome and agreeable 
ſituation in Bath, eſpecially the upper- 
fide of it; but the avenues to it are mean, 
dirty, dangerous, and indirect. It's com- 


munication with the baths is through 


„ a. * bh. dh. 4 _ 
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the of an inn, where the poor trem- 
br arbor is carried in a chair, 
betwixt the heels of a double row of 
horſes, wincing under the curry-combs 
of grooms and poſtilions, over and above 
the hazard of being obſtructed, or over- 


turned, by the carriages which are con- 


ed wi 


tinually making their exit or their en- 
trance. I ſuppoſe, after ſome chairmen 
ſhall have been maimed, and a few lives 
loſt by thoſe accidents, the corporation 


will think,-in earneſt, about providing 


a more ſafe and commodious paſſage. 
The Circus is a pretty bauble; contrived 
for ſhew, and looks like Veſpaſian's am- 
hitheatre turned outſide in. If we con- 
baer it in point of magnificence, the 
great number of ſmall doors belonging 
to the ſeparate houſes, the inconſiderable 
height of the different orders, the affected 
ornaments of the architrave, which are 
both childiſh and miſplaced, and the 
areas rojecting into the ſtreet, furround- 
Ny iron- rails, deſtroy a good part of 

it's effect upon the eye; and, perhaps, 
we ſhall find it ſtill more defective, if we 
view it in the light of convenience. The 
figure of each ſeparate dwelling-houſe, 
being the ſegment of a circle, muſt ſpoil 
the ſymmetry of the rooms, by contract- 
ing them towards the ſtregt-windows, 
and leaving a larger ſweep in the ſpace 


= behind. If, inſtead of the areas and iron- 
rails, which ſeem to be of v 


little uſe, 
there had been a corridore with arcades 


all round, as in Covent Garden, the ap- 


pearance of the whole would have been 
more magnificent and ſtriking: thoſe 


arcades would have afforded an agree- 
able covered-walk, and ſheltered the poor 
X chairmen and their carriages from the 
rain, which is here almoſt pe 
"= preſent, the chairs ſtand ſoaking in the 
open ſtreet, from morning to night, till 
they become ſo many boxes of wet lea- 
ther, for the benefit of the gonty and 


tual. At 


rheumatick, who are tranſported in them 
from place to place. Indeed, this is a 
3 inconvenience that extends over 
the whole city; and, I am perſuaded, it 
produces infinite miſchief to the delicate 
and infirm: even the cloſe- chairs, con 
trived for the ſick, by ſtanding in the 
open air, have their frize- linings im- 
pregnated, like ſo many ſpunges, with 
the moiſture of the Braves here; and thoſe 
caſes of cold vapour mult give a charm- 
ing check to the perſpiration of a patient, 
Piping hot 


pores wide open. 


A 


load the air with a 


quake, which hath broken 
into a variety of holes and hillocks;. or, 


from the Bath, with all his 


CLINKER, 
But, to return to the Circus, It is in- 


convenient from it's ſituation, at fo great 


a diſtance from all the markets, baths, and 


places of publick entertainment. 


is ſo difficult, ſteep, and ſlippery, th 
in wet weather, it 'mylt be excovtingly 
dangerous, both for thoſe that ride in 


„ 
only entrance to it, through Gay Street, a 


carriages, and thoſe that walk ar foot; 


and when the ſtreet is covered with ſnow, 
as it was for fifteen days ſucceſſively this 


very winter, I do not ſee how any indivi- 
dual could go either up or down, with- 
out the moſt imminent hazard of broken 
bones. In blowing weather, I am told, 
molt of the houſes on this hill are ſmo- 


.thered with ſmoke, forced down the 


(ts of ud reverbe- 


chimnies by the erbe 
behind, which (I ap- 


rated from the hi 


prehend likewiſe) muſt render the at- 


moſphere here more humid and unwhole- 
ſome than it is in the ſquare below: for 


the clouds, formed by the conſtant eva- 


oration from the baths and rivers in the 
ttom, will, in their aſcent this way, be 
firſt attracted and detained by the hill 
that riſes cloſe behind the Circus, and 


eaſily aſcertained by means of an hy- 


perpetual ſucceſſion of 
vapours. This point, however, may be 


grometer, or a paper of ſalt of tartar ex- 


ſed to the action of the atmoſphere. 


he ſame artiſt who planned the Circus, 
has likewiſe projected a. Creſcent: when 


that is finiſhed, we ſhall probably have a 
Star; and thoſe who are living thi 


years hence, may, perhaps, ſee all the 


ſigns of the Zodiack exhibited in arclu- 


tefture at Bath. Theſe, howeyer fan- 


taſtical, are ſtill deſigns that denote ſome 
ingenuity and knowledge in the archi- 


tekt: but the gage of building has laid 


hold on ſuch a number of adventurers, 
that one ſees new houſes 2 UP in 
every out- let and every corner of Bath; 


contrived without judgment, executed 


without folidity, and ſtuck together with 
ſolittle regard to plan and propriety, that 
the different lines of the new rows and 
buildings interfere with and interſe& one 
another in every different angle of con- 
jun&tion. They look like the wreck of 
ſtreets and ſquares disjointed by an earth- 
; ground 


as if ſome Gothick devil had ſtuffed them 


all together in a bag, and left them to ſtand 
higg Westen, juſt as chance di- 


; 


rected. What ſort of a monſter Bath wilt 
become in a few years, with thoſe grow- 
| D ing 
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ing excreſcences, may he cafily conceiv- 
ed. But the want of beauty and propor- 
tion is not the worſt effect of theſe new 
manſions ;/ they are built ſo ſlight, with 
the ſoft crumbling ſtone found in this 
neighbourhood, that I ſhould never ſleep 

uietly in one of them, when it blowed 
6 the ſailors ſay) a cap- full of wind: 
and I am perſuaded, that my hind Roger 
Williams, or any man of equal ſtrength, 
would be able to puſh his foot through 
the ſtrongeſt part of their walls, without 
any great exertion of his muſcles. All 
theſe abſurdities ariſe from the general 
tide of luxury, which hath overſpread the 
nation, and {wept away all, even the very 
dregs of the people. 
fortune, harneſſed in the trappings of the 
mode, preſents himſelf at Bath as in the 
very focus of obſervation. Clerks and 
factors from the Eaſt Indies, loaded with 
the ſpoil of plundered provinces; planters, 


negro- drivers, and huckſters, from our 


American plantations, enriched they 
know not how; agents, commiſſaries, 
and contractors, who have fattened, in 
two ſucceſſive wars, on the blood of the 
nation; uſurers, brokers; and jobbers, 
of every kind; men of low birth and no 
breeding, have found themſelves ſud- 


denly tranſlated into a ſtate of affluence, 


unknown to former ages: and no won- 
der that their brains ſhould be intoxicated 
with pride, vanity, and preſumption. 
Knowing no other criterion of greatneſs 
but the oſtentation of wealth, they diſ- 
charge their affluence, without taſte or 
conduct, through every channel of the 
moſt abſurd extravagance; and all of 
them hurry to Bath, becauſe here, with- 

out any Ether qualification, they can 
mingle with the princes and nobles of 
the land. Even the wives and daughters 
of low tradeſmen, who, like ſnovel- noſed 
ſharks, prey upon the blubber of thoſe 
uncouth whales of fortune, are infected 
with the ſame rage of diſplaying their im- 

rtance; and the flighteſ indiſpoſition 


ſerves them for a N to inſiſt upon be- 


ing conveyed to Bath, where they may 
hobble country - dances and cotillons a- 
mong lordlings, ſquires, counſellors, and 
clergy. Theſe delicate creatures from 
Bedfordbury, Butcher-Row, Crutched- 

riars, and Botolph-Lane, cannot breathe 
in the groſs air of the Lower Town, or 
conform to the vulgar rules pf a common 
lodging-houſe; the huſbarid, therefore, 
muſt provide an entire houſe, or elegant 
apartments in the new buildings. Such 


Every upſtart of 


a few days ago for hal 
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is the compoſition of what is called the 
faſhionable company of Bath; where a 
very inconſiderable proportion of genteel 
people are loſt in a mob of impudent * 
beians, who have neither underſtanding 
nor judgment, nor the leaſt idea of pro- 
priety and decorum; and ſeem to enjoy 
nothing ſo much as an opportunity of in- 
ſulting their betters. . 
Thus the number of people and the 
number of houſes continue to encreaſe; 


and this will ever be the caſe, till the 
ſtreams that ſwell this irreſiſtible torrent 


of folly and extravagance ſhall either be 
exhauſted, or turned into other channels, 
by incidents and events which I do not 
pretend to foreſee. This, I own, is a 
ſubject on which I cannot write with 
any degree of patience; for the mob is a 
monſter I never could abide, either in 
it's head, tail, midriff, or members; 1 
deteſt the whole of it as a maſs of igno- 
rance, preſumption, malice, and bru- 
tality: and, in this term of reprobation, 
I include, without reſpect to rank, ſta- 
tion, or quality, all thoſe of both ſexes, 
who affect it's manners, and court it's 


ſociet. | 


But J have written till my fingers are 


cramped, and my nauſea begins to re- 


turn. By your advice, I ſent to London 
fa pound of geng- 
zeng; though I doubt much whether 
that which comes from America is 
equally efficacious with what is brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. Some years ago, 
a friend of mine paid fixteen guineas for 
two ounces of it; and, in fr months 
after, it yas ſold in the fame ſhop for five 
ſhillings the pound. In ſhort, we live in 
a vile world of fraud and ſophiſtication; 
ſo that I know nothing of equal value 
with the genuine friendſhip of a ſenſible 
man; a rare jewel! which I cannot help 
ys, myſelf in poffeffion of, while 1 
repeat the old declaration, that I am, as 
uſual, dear Lewis, your affectionate 


M. BRA BLE. 


After having been agitated in a ſhort 


hurricane, on my firſt arrival, I have 
taken a ſmall houſe in Milſham 
Street, where T am tolerably well 
lodged, for five guineas a week. I 
was yelterday at the Pump-room, 
and drank about. a pint of the wa- 
ter, which ſeems to agree with my 
ſtomach; and to-morrow morning 
I ſhall bathe, for the firſt time A fo 
rakes : > 
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that in a few poſts you may expe& 


farther trouble: meanwhile, I am 
lad to find that the inoculation has 

| ſucceeded ſo well with poor Joyce, 
and that her face will be but little 
marked. If my friend Sir Thomas 
was a ſingle man, I would not truſt 
ſach a handſome wench in his fa- 


her, in a particular manner, to the 
protection of Lady G, who is 
one of the beſt women in the world, 
ſhe may go thither, without heſita- 
tion, as ſoon as ſhe is quite reco- 
vered, and fit for ſervice. Let her 
mother have money to provide her 
with neceſſaries; and ſhe may ride 
behind her brother on Bucks: but 
you mult lay ſtrong injunctions on 
Jack to take particular care of tlie 
truſty 
fully earned his preſent eaſe by his 
paſt ſervices. | 


TO MISS WILLIS, AT GLOUCESTER. 


45 BATH, APRIL 26. 
MY DEAREST COMPANION, | 
18 pleaſure I received from yours, 

which came to hand yeſterday, 1s 
not to be expreſſed. Love and friendſhip 
are, without doubt, charming paſſions ; 
which abſence ſerves only to heighten 
and improve. Your kind preſent of the 
garnet-bracelets I ſhall keep as carefully 
as I preſerve my own lite; and I beg 
ou will accept, in return, of my heart- 
ouſewife, with the tortoiſe-ſhell memo- 
randum-book, as a trifling pledge of my 
unalterable affection. | 


good- humour, and diverſion : the eye is 
continually entertained with the ſplendor 
of dreſs and equipage; and the ear with 


other carriages. The merry bells ring 
round from morn till night. Then we 
are welcomed by the city-waits in our 
own lodgings: we have mulick in the 
Pump-room every morning; cotillons 
every forenoon in the rooms; balls twice 
a week; and concerts every other night; 


without number. As ſoon as we were 
ſettled in lodgings, we were viſited by the 
maſter of the ceremonies ; a pretty little 
gentleman, ſo ſweet, ſo fine, fo civil, and 

lite, that in our country he might paſs 
for the Prince of Wales; then. hs talks 


mily: but, as I have recommended 


old veteran, who has faith- 


Bath is to me a new world; all is gaiety, 


the ſound of coaches, chaiſes, chairs, and 


beſides private aſſemblies and parties 


3 
ſo charmingly, both in verſe and proſe, 
that you would be delighted to hear him 
diſcourſe; for, you muſt know, he is a 
great writer, and has got five tragedies 
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ready for the ſtage. He did us the fa- 
vour to dine with us, by my uncle's in- 
vitation; and next day {quired my aunt 
and me to every part of Bath; which, to 
be ſure, is an earthly paradiſe, The 
Square, the Circus, and the Parades, 
e in mind of the ſumptuous pa- 
aces repreſented in prints and pictures; 
and the new buildings, ſuch as Princes- 
Row, Harlequin's-Row, Bladud's- Row, 
and twenty other rows, look like fo many 
enchanted caſtles, raiſed-on hanging ter- 
races. 3 

At eight in the morning, we go in diſ- 
habille to the Pump- room, which 18 
crouded like a Welſh fair; and there you 
ſee the higheſt quality and the loweſt 
trades-folk joſtling each other, without 
ceremony, hail-fellow well met. The 
noiſe of the muſick playing in the gal- 
lery, the heat and flavour of ſuch a 
crowd, and the hum and buz of their 
converſation, gave me the head-ache and 
vertigo the rt day; but, afterwards, all 
theſe things became familiar, and even 


agreeable. Right under the Pump-room 


windows is the King's - Bath; a huge 
ciſtern, where you ſee the paticnts up to 
their necks in hot-water. The ladies 
wear jackets and petticoats of brown li- 
nen, with chip hats, in which they fix 
their handkerchiefs to wipe the ſweat _ 
from their faces: but, truly, whether it 
is owing to the ſteam that ſurrounds 
them, or the heat of the water, or the 
nature of the dreſs, or to all theſe cauſes. 
together, they look fo fluſhed, and fo 
frightful, that I always turn my eyes 
another way. My aunt, who ſays every 
perſon of taſhion ſhould make her ap- 
pearance in the bath, as well as in the 
abbey - church, contrived a cap with. 
cherry coloured ribbandsto ſuit her com- 
plexion, and obliged Win to attend her 
yeſterday morning in the water. But, 
really, her eyes were ſo red, that they 
made mige water as I viewed her frum 
the Pump- room; and as for poor Win, 
who wore a hat trimmed with blue, what 
betwixt her wan complexion and her 
fear, ſhe looked like the ghoſt of ſome 
pale maiden, who had drowned herſelf 
for love. When ſhe came out of the 
bath, ſhe took aſſafoœtida drops, aud was 
fluttered all day; ſo thatewe could hardly 
keep her from going into hyſtericks: but 
„ D 3 | her 


but to . at that which you chuſe, and 


has been remarkably well ever 
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her miſtreſs ſays it will do her good ; and. 
poor Win curtſeys with the tears in her 
eyes, For my part, I content myſelf 


with drinking about half a pint of the 


r every morning. 


' The pumper, with his wife and ſervant, 


attend within a bar; and the glaſſes, of 


different ſizes, ſtand ranged in order be- 


fore them; ſo you have nothing to do 


it is filſed immediately, hot and ſpark- 


ling from the pump. It is the only hot 


water I could ever drink without being 
fick. Far from having that effect, it is 


rather agreeable to the taſte, grateful to 


the ſtomach, and enim Yo the ſpirits. 
You cannot imagine what wonderful 
cures it. performs. My uncle began with 


it the other day; but he made wry faces 
m e and J am afraid he will 


leave it off. The firſt day we came to 
Bath, he fell into a violent paſſion; beat 
two black-a-moors, and I was afraid he 
would have fought with their maſter; 
but the ſtranger proved a peaceable man. 
To be ſure, the gout had got into his 


head, as my aunt obſerved: but, I be- 


lieve, his paſſion drove it away; for he 
ſince; It 
is a thouſand pities. he ſhould ever be 


troubled with that ugly diſtemper; for, 
when he is free from pain, he is the heſt- 


tempered man upon earth; ſo gentle, ſo 
2222 ſo charitable, that every body 


oves him; and ſo good to me, in par- 


ticular, that I ſhall never be able to ſhew 
the deep ſenſe L have of his tenderneſs and 


_ affection. 


Hard by the Pump- room is a coffee- 
houſe for the ladies; but my aunt ſays 
young girls are not admitted, inaſmuch 
as the converſation turns upon politicks, 
ſcandal, philoſophy, and other ſubjects 


above our capacity: but we are allowed 


to accompany them to the bookſellers- 
ſnops, which are charming places of re- 
ſort; where we read novels, plays, pam- 
phlets, and newſpapers, for ſo ſmall a 


_ ſubſcription as a crown a quarter: and 


in theſe offices of intelligence, (as my 


brother calls them) all the reports of the 


day, and all the private tranſactions of 


the Bath, are firſt entered and diſcuſſed. 


From the bookſeller's-ſhop, we make a 


tour through the milliners and toy: men; 


and commonly ſtop at Mr. Gill's the 
paſtry- cook, to take a jelly, a tart, or a 
ſmall baſon of vermicelli. There is, 


moreover, another place of entertainment 


on the other ſide of the water, oppoſite 


.' 


— 


of a yulgar. conſtitution, reared 1 | 
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to the Grove; to which the company 


croſs over in a boat: it is called Spring- 
Garden; a ſweet retreat, laid out in walks 
and ponds, and parterres of flowers; and 
there, is a long - room for breakfaſting 
and dancing. As the ſituation is low ©) 
and damp, and the ſeaſon has been re- 
markably wet, my uncle will ngt ſuffer 
me to go thither, leſt I ſhould catch cold: 
but my aunt ſays 1t 1s all a vulgar pre- 
judice; and, to. be fure, a great many 
gentlemen. and ladies of Ireland fre- 
quent the place without ſeeming to be 

ie worſe for it. They ſay, dancing at 
Spring Gardens, when the air is moiſt, 
is recommended to them as an excellent 
cure for the rheumatiſm. I have been 
twice at the play; where, notwithſtand- 
ing the excellence of the performers, the 
gaiety of the company, and the decora- 
tions of the theatre, which are very fine, 
I could not help reflecting, with a figh, 
upon our poor homely repreſentations at 
Glouceſter. But this in confidence to 
my dear Willis. You know my heart, 
and will excuſe it's weakneſs. 

After all, the great ſcenes of entertain- 
ment at Bath are the two publick- rooms; 
where the company meet alternately - 
every evening: they are ſpacious, lofty, 
and, when lighted up, appear very ſtrik- 
ing. They are generally crouded with 
well-drefſed people, who drink tea in ſe- 


parate parties, play at cards, walk, or fit, 


and chat together, juſt as they are diſ- 
poſed. Twice a week there is a ball; 
the expence of which is defrayed by a. 
voluntary ſubſcription among the gen- 
tlemen; and every ſubſcriber has three 


tickets. I was, there Friday laſt with my 
. aunt, under the care of my brother, wh 


is a ſubſcriber; and Sir Ulic Mackilligut 
recommended his nephew, Captain O Do- 
naghan, to me as a partner; but Jerry 
excuſed himſelf, by ſaying I had got the 

head- ache; and, indeed, it was really ſa, 
though I cannotimagine how he knew it. 
The place was fo hot, and the ſmell ſo 
different from what we are uſed. to in the. _ 


country, that I was quite feveriſh: when 


we came way. Aunt ſays it is the effect 


s 4 


woods and mountains. and that, as 1 


become accuſtomed to genteel company, 


it will wear off. Sir Uhic was very com- 


plaiſant, made her a great many high- 
flown compliments; and, when we re.. 
tired, handed her with great ceremony ta 


her chast. The captain, I believe, would... 


have doge me the ſaws faypur; but my. 


brother 3 
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brother, ſeeing him advance, took me the Hottogon, and. Bloody. Buildi 
under his arm, and wiſhed him good- and Harry King's Row: and I have: 
night. The captain is a pretty man, to. been twice in the bak web ee” 
be ſure; tall and ſtraight, and well made; na'r a ſmoak. upon our backs, buffy. 
with light-grey eyes, and a Roman noſe: The firſt time I was mortally afraid, and. 8 
but there is a certain boldneſs in his look fluſtered all day; and afterwards made 
and manner that puts one out of counte- believe that I had got the heddick; but 
nance. But I am afraid I have put you miſtreſs ſaid, if IL didn't go, 1 ſhould take 
out of all patience with this long uncon- a doſe of bumtaffy; andi ſo, remembring 7 
nected ſcrawl; which I ſhall therefore how it worked Mrs. Gwyllim a. pen- 
conclude, with aſſuring you, that neither north, I choſe rather to go. again with. 
Bath nor London, nor all the diverſions her into the Bath; and then I met with 
of life, ſhall ever be able to efface the idea an axident. I dropt my petticoat, and. 
of my dear Letty from the heart of her could not get it up from the bottom. 
ever- affectionate | | But what did that ſignify? They mought+ * 
1 | LY DIA MELFORD. laff, but they cout ſee nothing; for L. 

| was up to the. fin in water. To be ſure, 
| it threw me into ſuch a gumbuſtion, that 
TO MRS. MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE-. I know not what I ſaid, nor what I did, 


7 


Tox-HALL. nor how they got me out, and wrapt me 
1 in a blanket. Mrs. Tabitha ſcoulded a 
DEAN MOLL JONES, little when we got home; but ſhe knows 


IIEAVING got a frank, I now re- as I know what's what. Ah, Laud help 
J turn your . which J received yew? There- is Sir Yury Micligut, of 
by Mr. Higgins at the Hot Well, toge- Baluaclinchy in the cunty of Kaloway—: 
ther with the ſtockings which his wife I took down the name from his gentle- 
| footed ſor me; but now they are of no man, Mr. O Frizzle, aud he has got an 
ſurvice. Nobody wears ſuch things in eſtate of fifteen hundred a .year—I-am+ _ 
this place. O Molly! you that live in ſure he is both rich andgenerous. But you 
the country have no deception of our do- noſe, Molly, I was always famous for 
ings at Bath. Here is ſuch dreſſing, and keeping ſecrets; and fo he was very ſafe? 
fidling, and dancing, and gadding, and in truſting me with his flegm for mien 
courting, and plotting! O gracious! if which, to be ſure, is very honourable; 
God had not given me a * ſtock. of for, Mr. O Frizzle aſſures me, he values 
diſcretion, what a power of things might not her portion a braſs varthing. And, 
not I reveal conſarning old miſtreſs and indeed, what's poor ten thouſand pounds 
young miſtreſs! Jews with beards, that to a baron knight of his fortune? And, 
were no Jews; but handſome Chriſtians, truly, I told Mr. O Frizzle that was all 
without a hair upon their ſin, Do ſhe had to truſt to. As for John Tho- 
with ſpectacles, to get ſpeech of Miſs mas, he's a moraſs fellor. I vow, I 
Liddy. But ſhe's a dear ſweet ſoul, as in- thought he would a fit with Mr. O Friz- 
nocent as the child unborn. She has tould zle, becauſe he axed me to dance W wum 
me all her inward thoughts, and diſcloſed him at Spring-Garden. Bat God, he 
her paſſion for Mr. Wilſon; and that's knows I have no thoughts eyther of wan 
not his name neither: and thof he acted or t' other.. VVV 
among the player men, he is meat for As for houſe - nevvys, the worſt is, Chow- 
their maſters; and ſhe has gien me her der has fallen off greatly from his ſto- 
yallow trollopea; which Mrs: Drab the mick: he eats nothing but white-meats, 
manty-maker, ſays will look very well and not much of that; and wheezes, and 8 
when'it is ſcowered and ſmoaked with ſeems to be much bloated. The doctors 
filfur. You knows as how, yallow fitts think he is threatened with a dropſy. 
my fizzogmony. God he knows what ha- Parſon Marrofat, who has got the ſame 
vock.-I make among the mail - ſex, diſorder, finds great benefit the wa- 
when I make my firſt a ce in this ters: but Chowder ſeems to like them no 
killing collar, with a full ſoot of gare, better than the ſquire; and miſtreſs ſays, 
as good as new, that I bought laſt Fri- if his caſe don't take a favourable turn, 
day of Madam Friponeau, the French ſhewill ſartinly carry himtoAberga'nny, 
mullaner. Dear girl, I have ſeen all the to drink goat's-whey. To be ſure; *. 
fine news of Bath; the Prades, the poor dear honymil is loſt for want of ax- 
quires, and the Circlis; the Craſhit, erciſe; for which reaſon, ſhe intends to 
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28 
ive him an airing once a-day upon the 
owns, in a poſt-chaiſe. I have already 

made very creditable correxions in this 

here place; where to be ſure, we have the 
very Iquintaſenſe of ſatiety. Mrs. Patcher, 

my Lady Kilmacullock's woman, and I, 

are ſworn ſiſters. She has ſhewn me all her 

ſecrets, and learned me to waſh gaze, and 
refraſh ruſty ſilks and bumbeſeens, by 
boiling them with wiyegar, chamberlye, 
and ſtale beer. My ſhort ſack and apron 
luck as good as new from the ſhop, and 
my pumpydoor as freſh as a roſe, by the 
help of turtle-water. But this is all 


Greek and Latten to you, Molly. If 
we ſhould come to Aberga' ny, you'll be 


within a day's ride of us; and then we 
ſhall ſee wan another, pleaſe God. If not, 
remember me in your prayers, as I ſhall 
do by you in mine; and take care of my 
kitten, and give my kind ſarvice to Sall; 
and this is all at preſent, from your be- 
loved friend and ſarvent, 5 

| WINIFRED JENKINS, 
BaTH, ArRII 26. 


TO MRS. GWYLLIM, HOUSEKEEPER 
AT BRAMBLETON-HALL. 


Am aſtoniſhed, that Dr. Lewis ſhould 
take upon him to give away Alder- 
ney, without my privity and concurrants. 
What ſignifies my brother's order? My 
brother is little better than Nqncompuſh, 


He would giveaway the ſhirt off his back, 


and the teeth out of his head; nay, as tor 
that matter, he would have rumated the 
family with his ridiculous charities, if it 
had not been for my four quarters, What 
between his willfullneſs and his waſte, 
his trumps and his frenzy, I lead the life 
of an indented ſlave. Alderney gave four 
gallons a-day, ever ſince the calf was ſent 
to market. There is fo much milk out 
of my dairy, and the preſs muſt ſtand ſtill: 
but L won't looſe a cheeſe paring; and the 
milk ſhall be made good, if the ſarvents 
ſhould go without butter. If they muſt 
needs have butter, let them make it of 
theep's milk; but then my wool will ſuf- 
fer Fo want of grace; ſo that I muſt be 
a looſer on all ſides. Well, patience is like 
a ſtout Welſh poney ; it bears a great deal, 
and trots a great way; but it will tire at 
the long- run. Before it's long, perhaps 
I may ſhew Matt. that I was not born to 
be the houſhold drudge to my dying day. 
Gwyn rites from. Crickhowel, that the 
price of flannel is fallen three-farthings an 


> 
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ell; and that's another good penny out of 
my pocket. When I go to market to ſell, 
my commodity ſtinks; but when I want 
to buy the commoneſt thing, the owner 
pricks it up under my noſe; and it can't 
be had for ove nor money. I think every 
thing runs croſs at Brambleton-hall. Lou 
ſay the gander has broke the eggs; which 
is a phinumenon I don't underſtand ; for 
when the fox carried off the old goole laſt 
year, he took Aer and hatched the 

eggs, aud partectecd the goſlings like a ten- 
der parent. Then you tell me the thun- 
der 1 ſoured two horrels of beer in the 
ſeller. But how the thunder ſhould get 
there, when the ſeller was double locked, 
I can't comprehend. Howſomever, I 
won't have the beer thrown out till I ſee 
it with mine own eyes. Perhaps it will 
recover; at leaft it will ſerve for vinegar 
to the ſarvents. You may leave off the 
fires in my brother's chamber and mine, 
as it is unſartain when we return. I hope, 
Gwyllim, you'll take care there is no 
waſte; and have an eye to the maids, and 


| keep them to their ſpinning. I think they 


may go very well without beer in hot 
weather. It ſerves only to inflame the 
blood, and ſet them a- gog after the men, 
Water will make them fair, and keep 
them cool and tamperit. Don't forget to 
put up in the portmantel, that cums with 
Williams, along with my riding habit, 
hat, and feather, the vial of purl water and 


the tincktur for my ſtomach, being as how ' 


I am much troubled with flutterencies. 


This is all at preſent, from yours, 


TABITHA BRAMBLE, 
BATH, Ar RIIL 26. 


TO DR. LEWIS. 
prAR DICK, 


Have done with the waters; therefora 
your advice comes a day too late. 1 


grant that phyſick is no myſtery of your 


making. I Know it is a myſtery in it's own 
nature; and, like other myſteries, requires 
a ſtrong gulph of faith to make it go 
down. Two days ago, I went into the 
King's Bath, by the advice of our friend 
Ch „in order to clear the ſtrainer of 


the ſkin, for the benefit of a free perſpira- 


tion; and the firſt object that ſaluted my 
eye, was a child fullof fcrophulous ulcers, 


carried in the arms of ont of the guides, 
under the very noſes of the bathers. I 


was fo ſhocked at the fight, thatT retired 
immediately 


—— 


/ 


immediately with indignation and diſguſt. 
Suppole the matter of theſe ulcers, float- 
ing on the water, comes in contact with 
my ſkin, when the pores are all open, I 
would atk you what muſt be the conſe- 
quence? Good Heavens, the very thought 
makes my blood run cold ! we know not 
what ſores may be running into the wa- 
ter while we are bathing, and what fort 
of matter we may thus imbibe; the 
king's-evil, the ſcurvy, the cancer, and the 
pox ; and no doubt the heat will render 
the virus the more volatile and penetrat- 
ing. To purify myſelf from all ſuch con- 
tamination, I went to the Duke of King- 
ſton's private bath, and there I was alnoſt 
| ſuffocated for want of free air; the place 
was fo ſmall, and the ſteam ſo ſtifling, 
After all, if the intention is no more 
than to waſh the ſkin, I am convinced 
that ſimple element is more effectua] than 
any water impregnated with faltand iron; 
which, being aſtringent, will certainly 
contract the pores, and leave a kind of 
_ cruſt upon the ſurface of the body. But 
Jam now as much afraid of drinking as 
of bathing ; for, after a long converſation 
with the doctor, about the conſtruction 
of the puinp and the ciſtern, it is very tar 


from being clear with me, that the patients 


in the Pump-room do not ſwallow the 
ſcouriugs of the bathers. I cannot help 
ſuſpe &ing, that there is, or may be, ſome 
regurgitation from the bath into the ci- 
ſtern of the pump. In that caſe, what a 
delicate beverage is cvery day quaffed by 
the drinkers; medicated with the ſweat, 
and dirt, and dandriff, and the abomina- 


ble diſcharges of various kinds, from 
twenty different diſeaſed bodies, parboil- 


ing in the kettle below. In order to avoid 
this filthy compoſition, I had recourſe to 
the ſpring that ſupplies the private baths 
on the Abbey-green; but I at once per- 
ceived ſomething extraordinary in the 
taſte and ſmell; and, upon enquiry, I find 
that the Roman baths in this quarter, 
were found covered by an old burying- 
ground, belonging to the Abbey; through 
which, in all probabilny, the water drains 
m it's paſſage : ſo that as we drink the 
decoction of living bodies at the Pump- 
room, we ſwallow the ſtrainings of rotten 


hones and carcaſes at the prints bath. 


I vow to God, the very idea turns m 
ſtomach! Determined, as I am, again 
any farther uſe of the Bath waters, this 
conſideration would give me little diſ- 


turbance, if I could find any thing more 
pure, or leſs pernicious to quench my 
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thirſt; but, although the natural ſprings 
of excellent water are ſten guſhing ſpon- 
taneous on every ſide, from the hills that 
ſurround us, the inhabitants, in general, 
make uſe of well-water, ſo impregnated 
with nitre, or allum, or ſome other vil- 
lainous mineral, that itis equally ungrate- 
ful to the taſte, and Evans to the 
conſtitution. It mult be owned, indeed, 
that here, in Milſham Street, we have a 
33 and ſcanty ſupply from the 
hill; which is collected in an open baſon 
in the Circus, liable to be defiled with 
dead dogs, cats, rats, and every ſpecies of 
naſtineſs, which the raſcally populace may 
throw into it, from mere wantonneſs and 
brutality. 

Well, there is no nation that drinks ſo 
hoggiſhly as the Engliſh. What paſſes 
for wine among us, is not the juice of the 
grape; it is an eee mixture, brewed 
up of nauſecus ingredients, by dunces, 
who are bunglers in the art of poiſon- 
making; — yet we, and our fore-fa- 
thers, are and have been poiloned by this 
curſed drench, without taſte or flavour. 
The only genuine and wholeſome beve- 


rage in England, is London porter, and 
Dorcheſter table-beer; but as tor your 
ale and your gin, your cyder and your 
perry, and all the traſhy family of made 
wines, I deteſt them as in{ernal compo- 
ſitions contrived for the deſtruction of the 


human ſpecies. But what have I to do . 


with the human ſpecies ? Exceptavery few 
friends, I care not if the whole was | 
Hark ye, Lewis, E. miſanthrophy en- 


creaſes every day. he. langer I live, I 
find the folly and the fraud oF Mank ind 
grow more and more intolerable. Nl wiſh 


I hal not come from Brambleton- Hall ; 
after having lived in ſolitude ſo long, I 
cannot bear the hurry and.impertinence of 
the multitude; befides, every thing is ſo- 
phiſticated in theſe crouded places. Snares 


are laid for our lives in every thing we eat 


or drink; the very air we breathe is loaded 
with contagion. We cannot even fleep, . 
without 9 of infection. I ſay, in- 
fection. This place is the rendezvous of 
the diſeaſed. Vou will not deny that many 
diſeaſes are infectious; even the conſump- 
tion itſelf is highly infectious. When 2 
rſon dies of it in Italy, the bed and 
edding are deſtroyed ; the other furni- 
ture is expoſed to the weather, and the 
apartment white-waſhed, before it is o- 
cupied by any other living ſoul. You will 


allow, that nothing receives infection 


ſooner, or retains it longer, than * ankets, 
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nie! I wonder, Dick, you did not put me 
in mind of ſending for my own mat- 
traſſes. But if I had not been an aſs, I 
ſhould not have needed a remembrancer. 
There is always ſome plaguy reflection 
that riſes up in *. againſt me, and 
ruffles my ſpirits. Therefore, let us change 
the ſubject. 1 | 

J have other reaſons for abridging my 
ſtay at Bath. You know ſiſter Tabby's 
complexion. It Mrs. Tabitha Bramble 


dad been of any other race, I ſhould cer- 


tainlyhavelooked upon her asthemoſt — 
But, the truth ts, ſhe has found means to 


Intereſt my affection; or rather, ſhe is be- 


holden to the force of prejudice, com- 
monly called the ties of blood. Well, this 
amiable maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting correſpondence with an Iriſh 
baronet of ſixty-five. His name is Sir 


ont atelbows ; and, I believe, has received 
falſe intelligence with reſpect to her for- 
tune. Be that as it may, the connection 


is exceedingly ridiculous, and begins al- 


ready to excite whiſpers. For my part, 


I have no intention to diſpute her free- 


agency; though I ſhall fall upon ſome ex- 
dient to undeceive her paramour, as to 


the point which he has principally in view. 


But I do not think her conduct is a proper 
example for Liddy, who has alſo attract- 
ed the notice of ſome coxcombs in the 
Rooms; and Jerry tells me he ſuſpects a 
{trapping fellow, the knight's nephew, of 
ſome defign upon the girl's heart. I ſhall, 
therefore, keep a firi& eye over her aunt 
and her, and even ſhift the ſcene, if I find 


the matter grow more ſerious. You per- 


ceive what an agreeable taſk. it muſt be, to 
a man of my kidney, to have the cure of 
fach ſouls as theſe. But, hold, you ſhall 


not have another peeviſh word (till the 


next occaſion) from yours, 
| MATT. BRAMBLE. 


10 SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF JESUS 


- DEAR KNIGHT, 


I Hoden people re unreaſonable, 


who complain that Bath is a contracted 


crrele, in which the ſame dull ſcenes per- 
pPetually revolve, without variation, I am, 
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Tieatber- beds, and mattraſſes. Sdeath! 


how do I know what miſerable objects 
have been 3 in the bed where I now 


Ulic Mackilligut. He is ſaid to be much 


at the pump. 


on the contrary, amazed to find ſo ſmall 
a place fo crouded with entertainment 
and variety. London itſelf can hard! 

exhibit one ſpecies of diverſion, to which 
we havenot ſomething analagous at Bath, 
over and above thoſe nn advantages 
that are peculiar to the place. Here, for 
example, a man has daily opportunities 
of ſeeing the moſt remarkable characters 
of the community. He ſees them in their 
natural attitudes and true colours; de- 


ſcended from their pedeſtals, and diveſted | 


of their formal draperies, undiſguiſed by 


art and affectation. Here we have mi- 


niſters of ſtate, judges, generals, biſhops, 
projectors, philoſophers, wits, poets, play - 
ers, chemiſts, fiddlers, and buffoons, If! 

makes any conſiderable ſtay in the place, 
he is ſure of meeting with ſome particular 
friend, whom he did not expect to ſee; 


and to me there is nothing more agreeable 


than ſuch caſual rencounters. Ano- 
ther entertainment peculiar to Bath ariſes 
from the general mixture of all degrees 
aſſembled in our public rooms, without 
diſtinction of wa or fortune. This is 
what my uncle reprobates, as a monſtrous 
jumble of heterogeneous principles; a 


vile mob of noiſe and impertinence, with- 


out decency or ſubordination. But this 
chaos is to me a ſource of infinite amuſe- 


ment. 


I was extremely diverted, laſt ball- 


night, to ſee the Maſter of the Ceremonies 


leading, with great ſolemnity, to the up- 
per- end of the room, an antiquated Abi- 
gail, dreſſed in her lady's caſt cloaths 
whom he, I ſuppoſe, miſtook for ſome 
counteſs juſt arrived at the Bath. The ball 
was opeet by a Scotch lord, with amu- 
latto heireſs from St. Chriſtopher's; and 
the gay Colonef Tinſel danced all the 
evening with the daughter of an eminent 
tinman from the borough of Southwark. 
Yeſterday morning, at the, Pump-room, 


I faw a broken-winded Wapping land- 


lady ſqueeze through a circle of peers, to 
' ſalute her brandy-merchant, whoſtood by 


the window, propped upon crutches; and 
a paralytick attorney of Shoe Lane, in 
ſhuffling up to the bar, kicked the ſhins of 
the Chancellor of England, while his lord- 
ſhip, in a cut bob, drank a glaſs of water 
I cannot account for my 
being pleaſed with theſe incidents any 
other way than by ſaying, they are truly 
ridiculous in their own nature, and ſerve 
to heighten the humour in the farce of life, 


which I am determined to enjoy as long 


as I can, / : 


CE 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe follies, that move my uncle's 
ſpleen, excite my laughter. He is as ten- 
er as a man without a ſkin, who cannot 
hear the ſlighteſt touch without flinching. 
What tickles another would give him 
torment; and yet he has what we may 
call lucid intervals, when he is remark - 
ably facetions. Indeed, I never knew 
a hypochondriack ſo apt to be infected 
with good humour. He is the moſt riſible 
miſaathrope I ever met with, A lucky 
im a laughing immoderately, even in 
one of his moſt gloomy paroxyſins; and, 
when the laugh is over, he will curſe his 
own imbecillity. 
| ſtrangers, he betrays no marks of diſ- 
quiet. He is ſplenetic with his familiars 
only; and not even with them while they 
keep his attention employed; but when 
his ſpirits are not exerted externally, the 
ſeem to recoil and prey upon himſelf. 
He has renounced the waters with execra- 
tion; but he begins to find a more effica- 
cious, and, certainly, a much more palata- 
ble remedy in the pſeaſures of ſociety. He 
has diſcovered ſome old friends among the 
invalids of Bath; and, in particular, re- 
newed his acquaintance with the 
brated James Quin, who certainly diq not 
come here to drink water. You cannot 


doubt, but chat I had the ſtrongeſt curio- 


ſity to know this original; and it was 
ratified by Mr. Bramble, who has had 
Ri twice at our houſe to dinner, | 
So far as I am able to judge, Quin's 
character is rather more reſpettable than 
it has been generally repreſented, His 
bons mots are in every witling's mouth z 
but many of them have a rank flavour, 
which one would be apt to think was de- 
rived from a natural groſſneſs vf idea, I 
ſuſpect, however, that juſtice has not been 
done the author, by the collectors of thoſe 
Quiniana; who have let the beſt of them 
ſlip through their fingers, and only re- 
tained ſuch as were ſuited to the taſte and 
organs of the multitude. How far he may 
relax in his hours of jollity, T cannot pre- 
tend to ſay ; but his general converſation 
is conducted by the niceſt rules of pro- 
priety; and Mr. James Quin is, certainly, 
one of the beſt bred men in the kingdom. 
e is not only a moſt agreeable compa- 
nion; but, as I am credibly informed, a 
very honeſt man; highly ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip, warm, ſteady, and even ge- 
nerous in his attachments; diſdaining 
flattery, and incapable of meanneſs and 
— 8 þ | 
IR | 


8 or any ludicrous incident, will ſet 


In converſing with 


le- 


30 


diſſimulation. Were I to judge, however, 


from Quin's eye alone, I ſhould take him 


to be proud, inſolent, and cruel. There 
is ſomething remarkably ſevere and for- 
bidding in Flis aſpe& ; and, I have been 
told, he was ever diſpoſed to inſult his in- 
feriors and dependants. Perhaps that re- 
ort has influenced my opinion of his 
ooks. You know we are the fools of 
prejudice, Howſoever that may be, I have 
as yet ſeen nothing but his favourable 
ſide; and my uncle, who frequently con- 
fers with him in a corner, declares he is 
one of the moſt ſenſible men he ever knew. 
He ſeems to have a reciprocal regard for 
old Squaretoes, whom he calls by the fa- 
miliar name of Matthew, and often re- 
minds of their old tavern-adventures: 'on 
the other hand, Matthew's t&ycs ſparkle 
whenever Quin makes his appearance. 
Let him be never ſo jarring and diſcordant, 
Quin puts him in tune; and, like treble 
and baſs in the ſame concert, they make 
excellent muſick together. The other day, 
the converſation turning upon Shake= 
{peare, I could not help ſaying, with ſome 
emotion, that I would give an hundred 


e to ſee Mr. Quin act the part of 
a 


Iſtaff; upon which, turning to me with 
a ſinile—* And TI would give a thouſand, 
« young gentleman,” ſaid he *that I could 
« gratity your longing.* My uncle and 
he are perfectly agreed in their eſtimate . 
of life; which, Quin ſays, would ſtink in 
his noſtrils, if he did not ſteep it in claret, 

I want to ſee this phænomenon in his 
cups; and have almoſt prevailed upon 
uncle to give him a ſmall turtle at the Bear. 
In the mean time, I muſt entertain you 
with an incident that ſeems to confirm the 
judgment of thoſe two ones philoſophers. 
I took the liberty to difter in opinion from 
Mr. Bramble, when he obſerved that the 
mixture of people in the entertaimments of 
this place was deſtructive of all order and 


urbanity; that it rendered the plebeiaus 


inſufferably arrogant and troubleſome, 
and vulgarized the deportment and ſen- 
timents of thoſe who moved in the upper 
ſpheres of life. He ſaid, ſuch aprepoſterous 
coalition would bring us into contempt 
with all our neighhours ; and wag worſe, 
in fact, than debaüng the gold coin of the 
nation. I argued, on the contrary, that 
thoſe plebeians who diſcovered ſuch eager- 
neſs to imitate the dreſs and equipage of 
their ſuperiors, would likewiſe, in time, 


adopt their maxims and their mauners, 


be poliſhed by their converſation, and re- 
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fined by their example; but when I ap- 
pealed to Mr. Quin, and aſked if he did 
not think that ſuch anunreſerved mixture 
would improve the whole maſs—* Ves, 
ſzid he, as a plate of marmalade would 
improve a pan of ſirreverence. i 
I owned I was not much converſant m 
high-life, but I had ſeen what were called 


— 


polite aſſembles in London and elſewhere; 


that thoſe of Bath ſeemed to be as decent 
as any; and that, upon the whole, the in- 
dividuals that compoſed it would not be 
found deficient in good manners and de- 


corum. * But let us have recourſe to ex- 


_ © perience,” ſaid I. Jack Holder, who 
« was intended for a parſon, has ſuc- 
« ceeded to an eſtate of two thouſand a 
year, by the death (hi 

6 He is now. at the Bath driving about 
horns. He has treated with turtle and 


Briftol, till his gueſts are gorged with 
good cheer: he has bought a dozen 
fuits of fine cloaths, by the advice of 


whole tuition he has entered himſelf : he 
has loſt fome hundreds at billiards to 
_ſharpers, and taken one of the nymphs 
of Avon Street into keeping; but, find- 
ing all theſe channels inſufficient to 


tea-drinking to-morrow at Wiltſhire's 


every table is to be 


by the ringing of a bell, and then the 
ladies may help themſelves without re- 


eee e 


trying the company's breeding.” 
I will abide by that experiment, ' 


cried my uncle; and if I could find a 


© place to ſtand ſecure, without the vortex 
© of the tumult, which I know will en- 


© ſue, I would certainly go thither and 
© enjoy the ſcene.” Quin propoſed that | | 
| home but the accident of her having taken 


ſhould take our ſtation in the muſick- 
E. and we took his advice. Holder 
ad got thither before us, with his horns 


perdue; but we were admitted. The tea- 


drinking paſſed as uſual; and the com- 
pany having riſen from the tables, were 
ſauntering in groupes, in expectation of 


the ſignal for attack, when the bell be- 


ginning to ring, they flew with eagerneſs 
to the deſſert, and the whole place was in- 
ſtantly in commotion. There was nothing 


but joſtling, ſcrambling, pulling, ſnatch- 


his elder brother. 
in a phaeton and four, with French 


claret at all the taverns in Bath and 


the Maſter of the Ceremomes, under 


drain him of his current caſh, his coun- 
ſellor has engaged him to give a general 


room. In order to ry it themoreeclat, 
urniſhed with ſweet - 


meats and noſegays; which, however, 
are not to be touched till notice is given 


ſtriction. This will be no bad way of 


velvet, to make 
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ing, ſtruggling, ſcolding, and ſcreaming, 
The noſegays were torn from one ano- 
ther's hands and boſoms; the glaſſes and 
china went to wreck; the tables and floor 
were ſtrewed with comfits. Some cried, 
ſome ſwore; and the tropes and figures, 
of Billingſgate were uſed without reſerve, 
in all their native zeſt and flavour; nor 
were thoſe flowers of rhetorick unattend- 
ed with ſignificant geſticulation. Some. 
ſnapped their fingers; ſome forked them 
out; ſome clapped their hands, and ſome 
their back-ſides ; at length they fairly 
proceeded to pulling caps, and every thing 
ſeemed to preſage a general battle; when 
Holder ordered his horns to ſound a 
charge, with a view to animate the com- 
batants, and inflame the conteſt; but this 
manceuvre produced an effect quite con- 
trary to hat he expected. It was a note 
of reproach that rouzed them to an imme- 
diate ſenſe of this diſgraceful ſituation. 
They were aſhamed of their abſurd de- 


portment, and ſuddenly deſiſted. They, 


gathered up their caps, ruffles, and hand- ; 
kerchiefs ; and great part of them retired _ 
in ſilent mortification. © 
Quin laughed at this adventure; but 
my uncle's delicacy was hurt. He hung 
his head in manifeſt chagrin, and Ae 


to repine at the triumph of his judgment. 


Indeed, his victory was more compleat 
than he imagined; for, as we afterwards 
learned, the two amazons who ſingular- 
1zed themſelves moſt in the action, did not 
come from the purlieus of Puddle- dock, 
but from the courtly neighbourhood of 
St. James's palace. One was a baroneſs, 
and the other a wealthy knight's dowager. 
My uncle ſpoke not a word till we had 
made our retreat good to the coffee -houſe; 
where takivg off his hat, and wiping his 


forehead— I hleſs God, ſaid he, that. 


Mrs. Tabitha Bramble did not take the 
© field to-day !'—* I would pit her for a 


cool hundred,” cried: Quin, © againſt the 


© beſtſhake-bag of the whole main. The 
truth is, nothing could have kept her at 


phyſick before ſhe knew the nature of the 


entertainment. She has been for ſome 


days furbiſhing up an old ſuit of black 

er appearance as Sir 

Ulic's partner at the next ball. 
I have much to ſay of this amiable kinſ- 

woman; but ſhe has not been properly 

introduced to your acquaintance. dhe 15 


remarkably civil to Mr. Quin; of whoſe 


farcaſtick humour ſhe ſeems to ſtand in 


awe; but her caution is no match for 


% 


her 
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| Her impertinence. Mr. . 55 

| ſhe, the other day, I was once vaſtly 
© entertained with your playing the Ghoſt 


of Gimlet at Drury Lane, when you 
© roſe up through the ſtage, with a white 
face and red eyes, and ſpoke of quarts 
pon the frightfulporcupine, Do, pray, 
« ſpout a little the Gholt of Gimlet.— 
Madam, faid Quin, with a glance of 
ineffable diſdain, * the Ghoſt of Gimlet 
© is laid never to riſe again. Inſenſible 
of this check, ſhe proceeded Well, to 
© be ſure, you looked and talked ſo like 
a real ghoſt; and then the cock crowed 
© ſo natural. I wonder how you could 
© teach him to crow ſo exact, in the very 


© nick of time; but I ſuppoſe he's game. 


© Art he game, Mr. Gwynn?” —*Dung- 
, hill, Madam. —. Well, dunghill, or not 
© dunghill, he has got ſuch a clear counter- 


c tenor, that I wiſh I had ſuch another at 
'£ Brambleton-Hall, to wake themaids of 


© a'morning. Do you know where I 


© could find one of his brood ?*—* Pro- 


© bably in the work-houſe of St. Giles's 
© pariſh, Madam; but I proteſt I know 
© not his particular mew.* My uncle, 


frying with vexation, cried—* Good God, 


+ ſiſter, how you talk! I have told you 
© twenty times, that this gentleman's 
© name is not Gwynn.'—* Hoity toity, 
© brother of mine, ſhe replied, * no of- 
© fence I hope. Gwynn is an honourable 
© name, of true old Britiſh extraction. I 


© thought the gentleman had been come 


© of Mrs. Helen Gwynn, who was of his 
© own profeſſion; and if ſo be that were 


© the caſe, he might be of King Charles's. 


© breed, and have royal blood in his 


© veins,”—*No, Madam,” anſwered Quin, 


with great ſolemnity, my mother was not 
© a whore of ſuch diſtinction. True it is, 
© Tam ſometimes tempted to believe my - 
© {elf of royal deſcent; for my iuclina- 
© tions are often arbitrary. If I was 
5 an abſolute prince, at this inſtant, I 


believe I ſhould ſend for the head of your 


© eook inacharger. She has committed 
felony, on the perſon of that John Dory ;_ 


* which is mangled in a cruel manner, 


* and even preſented without ſauce 
O tempora! O mores 


- ; 


This good humqured fally turned the 


converſation into aleſs diſagreeable chan- 
nel. But, leſt you ſhould think my ſerib- 


e as tedious as Mrs. Tabby's clack, I 
but that I am 


ſhall not add another wor 
as uſual, Yours, 


J. Mxrrokp, 


N 


TO DR. LEWIS, 
DFAR LEWIS, 

1 Received your bill upon Wiltſhire, 
which was punctua ly honoured; but 
as I do not chuſe to keep fo much caſh 
by me, in a common lodging-houſe, I have 
depoſited two hundred and fifty pounds in 
the bank of Bath, and ſhall take their bills 
for it in London, when I leave this place, 
where the ſeaſon draws to an end. You 
muſt know, that now being a- foot, I am 
reſolved to give Liddy a glimpſe of Lon- 
don. She is one of the beſt-hearted crea- 
tures I ever knew, and gains upon my 

affection every day. As for Tabby, I have 
dropped ſuch hints to the Iriſh baronet, 
concerning her fortune, as, I make no 
doubt, will cool the ardour of his addreſſes. 
Then her pride will take the alarm; and the 
rancour of ſtale maidenhood being chafed, 
we ſhall hear nothing but ſlander and 
abuſe of Sir Ulic Mackilligut. This rup- 
ture, I foreſce, will facilitate our departure 
from Bath; where, at preſent, Tabby 
ſeems to enjoy herſelf with peculiar ſa- 

tisfaction. For my part, I deteſt it fo much, 

that I ſhould bo been able to ſtay 
ſo long in the place if I had not diſcovered 
ſome old friends, whoſe converſation al- 
leviates my diſguſt. Going to the coffee · 
houſe one forenoon, I could not help con- 
templating the company, with equal ſur- 
rize and compaſſion. We conſiſted of 
thirteen individuals; ſeven la med by the 


gout, rheumatiſm, or palſy; three maimed 


by accident; and the reſt either deaf or 
blind. One hobbled, another hopped, a 
third dragged: his legs after him like a 
wounded ſnake, a fourth ſtraddled betwixt 
a your of long crutches, like the mumm 

of a felon hanging in chains; a fifth was 
bent into a horizontal poſition, like a 
mounted teleſcope, ſhoved in by a couple 


of chairmen; and the ſixth was the buſt 


of a man, ſet upright in a wheel machine, 
which the waiter moved from place to 
place. | 


C 


I conſulted the {ubſcription- book; and, 
perceiving the names of ſeveral old friends, 
began to conſidey the groupe with more 
attention. At length I diſegvered Rear- 
Admiral Balderick, the cumpanion of my 
youth, whom I had not ſeen ſince he was 
appointed lieutenant of the Severn, He 
was metamorphoſed into an old man, with 
a wooden-leg and a weather: beaten face 
which appeared the more ancient from his 
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ey locks, that were truly venerable. 
kane down at the table, where he was 
reading a newſpaper, I gazed at him for 
ſome minutes, with a mixture of pleaſure 
and regret, which made my heart guſh 
with tenderneſs; then taking him by the 
hand—* Ah, Sam, ſaid I, © forty years 
© agol little thought I was too much 
moved to proceed. * An old friend, ſure 
£ enough!” cried he, ſqueezing my hand, 
and ſurveying me- eagerly through his 
glaſſes. © I know thelooming of the veſſel, 


7 though ſhe has been hard ſtrained ſince 


ve parted; but I can't heave up the 
name. The moment I told him who I 
was, he exclaimed—* Ha! Matt, my old 
© fellow cruizer, ſtill afloat! And, ſtarting 
up, hugged me in his arms. His tranſport, 
however, boded me no good; for, in ſa- 


luting me, he thruſt the ſpring of his 


ſpectacles into my eye, and, at the ſame 


time, ſet his wooden ſtump upon my gouty 


toe an attack that made me ſhed tears in 


ad earneſt. After the hurry of our re- 


cognition was over, he pointed out two of 


our common friends in the room: the buſt 


was what remained of Colonel Cockril, 
who had loſt the uſe of his limbs in mak- 


_ Ing an American campaign; and the te- 


leſcope proved to be my college chum, Sir 


Reginald er who, with his new title, 


and unexpected inheritance, commenced 
fox- hunter, without having ſerved his ap- 
prenticeſhip to the myſtery; and, in conſe- 
quence of following the hounds through 
a river, was ſeized with an inflammation 
in his bowels, which has contracted him 
into his preſent attitude. 

Our former correfpondence was forth- 
with renewed, with the moſt hearty ex-" 
pm of mutual good-will; and, as we 
bad met fo unexpectedly, we agreed to 

ctine together that very day at the tavern. 
My friend Quin, being luckily unengag- 
ed, obliged us with his company; and, 
truly, this was the moſt happy day I have 
paſſed theſe twenty years. You and I, 
Lewis, having been always together, never 
taſted friendſhip in this high gotit, con- 
tracted from long abſence, -I cannot ex- 


preſs the half of what I felt at this caſual 


meeting of three or four companions, who 
had been ſo long ſeparated, and ſo roughly 
treated by the ſtorms of life. It was a re- 


novation of youth; a kind of reſuſcita- 


tion of the dead, that realized thoſe in- 
tereſting dreams, in which we ſometimes 


retrieve our ancient ftiends from the 
grave. Perhaps my enjoyment was not 


— 


i 
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all malcontents at hottom. 


| his eſtate to nurſe; but his ch 


the forenoon, they crawl out to the rooms 


— 


the leſs pleaſing for being mixed with a 
ſtrain of melancholy, produced by the. 
remembrance of palt ſcenes, that conjured 
up the ideas of ſome endearing connec- 
tions, which the hand of death has actually 
A. | 
The ſpitits and good- humour of the 
company ſeemed to triumph over the 
wreck of their conſtitutions. They had 
even philoſophy enough to joke upon their 
own calamities; ſuch is the power of 
friendſhip, the ſovereign cordial of life. L 
afterwards found, however, that they were 
not without their moments, andeven hours 
of diſquiet. Each of them apart in ſuc- 
ceeding conferences, expatiated upon his 
own particular grievances; and they were 
Over and 
above their perſonal diſaſters, they thought 
themſelves unfortunate in ee, of. 
life. Baldrick complained, that all the 
recompence he had received for his long 
and hard ſervice, was the half-pay of a 
rear · admiral. The colonel was mortified 
to ſee himſelf over- topped by upſtart ge- 
nerals, ſome of whom he had once com- 

manded; and, being a man of a liberal 
turn, could ill put up with a moderate an- 
nuity, for which he had fold his com- 
— As for the baronet, having run 
himſelf conſiderably in debt, on a conteſt- 
ed election, he has been obliged to relin- 
quiſh his ſeat in parliament, and his feat 
in the country at the ſame time, and put 
in, which 
is the effect of his own miſconduct, does 
not affect me half ſo much as that of the 
other two, who have acted honourable 
and diſtinguiſhed parts on the great thea- 
tre, and are now reduced to lead a weary 
life in this ſtewpan of idleneſs and inſig- 
nificance. They have long left off uſing 
the waters, after having experienced their 
inefficacy. The diverſions of the place they 
are not in a condition to enjoy. How then 
do they make ſhift to paſs their time? In 


or the coffee-houſe, where they take a 
hand at whiſt, or deſcant upon the Gene- 
ral Advertiſer; and their evenings they 
murder in private ies, amon } 
invalids, ana :nfſpld old Anat P This 
is the caſe with a good number of indi- 
viduals, whom nature ſeems to have in 
tended for better purpoſes. or 

About a dozen years ago, many decent 
families, reſtricted to ſmall fortunes, be- 
ſides thoſe that came thither on the ſcore 
of health, were tempted to ſettle at Bach, 
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where they could then live comfortably; 
and even make a genteel appearance, at 
a ſmall expence: but the madneſs of the 
times has made the place too hot for them, 
and they are nowobliged to think of other 


migrations. Some have already fled to 
the mountains of Wales, and others have 
retired to Exeter. Thither, no doubt, they 


| will be followed by the flood of luxury 


and extravagance, which will drive them 
from place to place to the very Land's 
End; and there, I ſuppoſe, they will be 
obliged to ſhip themſelves to ſome other 
country. Bath is become a mere ſink of 
profligacy and extortion. Every article 
of houle-keeping is raiſed to an enormous 
price; 2 circumſtance no longer to be 
wondered at, when we know that every 

retainer of fortune piques himſelf 
upon keeping a table, and thinks it 1s for 
the honour of his character to wink at the 
knavery of his ſervants, who are in a con- 


federacy with the market-people; and, of 


conſequence, pay whatever they demand. 
Here 1s now a muſhroom of opulence, 
who pays a cook ſeventy guineas a week 
for furniſhing him with one meal a-day. 
This portentous frenzy is become ſo con- 
tagious, that the very rabble and refuſe 
of mankind are infected. I have known 
a negro-driver, from Jamaica, pay over- 
night to the maſter of one of the rooms, 
ſixty-five guineas for tea and coffee to the 
company, and leave Bath next morning, 
in lach obſcurity, that not one of bis 
gueſts had the ſlighteſt idea of his perſon, 
or even made the leaſt enquiry about his 
name. Incidents of this kind are fre- 
quent; and every day teems with freſh 
abſurdities, which are too 2 to make 
a thinking man merry. 

leen creeping on me apace; and there- 
ore will indulge you with a ceſſation, 
that you may have no Oy cauſe 
to curſe your correſpondence with,. dear 
Dick, yours ever, e dit 
Wo ooo e Mar. BRAMBLE, 

| Barn, May 5 | ons diy Bet, . 5 


To uss LK TITIAWII IIS, Ar GLOU- 


ern FEE 
| MY DEAR IETI 
Wrote you at great length by the poſt 
the — — of laſt month, to 
which I refer you for an account of our 
HNoceedings at Bath; and I expect your 
anſwer with impatience. But, having this 


ut I feel the 


Ypportunity of a private hand, I ſend you 


of which I defire you will keep for your- 

ſelf, and diftribute the reſt among the 
young ladies, ourcommon friends, as you 
ſhall think proper. I do not know how you 
will approveof the mottoes; ſome of them 
are not much to my own liking; but T 
was obliged to take ſuch as I could find 


ready manufactured. I am vexed, that 
neither you nor I have received any far- 


ther information of a certain perſon. Sure 
it cannot be wilful negle&t! O my dear 
Willis! I begin to be viſited by ſtr 
fancies, and to have ſome melancho 
doubts; which, however, it would be un- 


generous to harbour without farther en 


quiry, My uncle, who has made me a 
preſent of a very fine ſet of garnets, talks 


of treating us with a jaunt to London; 


which, you may imagine, will be highly 
agreeab e: but I like Bath ſo well, that 


I _ he will not think of leaving it tilt 


the ſeaſon is quite over; and yet, betwixt 
friends, ſomething has happened to my 
aunt, which will probably ſhorten our 
ſtay in this place. | | 

eſterday, in the forenoon, ſhe went 
by herſelf to a breakfaſting in one of the 
rooms; and, in half an hour, returned in 
great agitation, having Chowder along 


with her in the chair. I believe ſome ac- 


cident muſt have happened to that un · 


lucky animal, which 1s the great ſource. 


of all her troubles. Dear Letty! what a 
pity it is, that a woman'of 3 and 
diſeretion, ſnould place her affection 


"that 
ſuch an ugly, ill-conditioned cur, that 


ſnarls and ſnaps at every body. I aſked 
John Thomas, the foot-man who attended 
her, what was the matter, and he did no- 
thing but grin. 


tient, provided he might carry him. 
me to his own houſe; but his miſtreſs 
would not part with him out of her own 
ſight. - She ordered the cook to warm 


cloths, which ſhe applied to his pore” 4 
op 
| thoughts of going to the ball in the even- 


with her own hand. She gave 


ing; and when Sir Ulic came to drink tea, 
refuled to be ſeen; ſo that he went away 


to look for another partner. My brother 
Jerry whiſtles and dances, My uncle ſume - 
times ſhrugs up his ſhoulders, and ſome- 
out a- laughing. My aunt 


times bur 


ſobs and ſcolds by turns; and her wo- 
man, Win Jenkins, ſtares and wonders 
with a fooliſh face of curioſity; and, for 
my part, I am as curious as ſhe, but 


Perhaps | 


RE 2 
two dozen of Bath rings; fix of the beſt 


A famous dog-doftor 
was ſent for, and undertook to cure the 
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Perhaps time will diſcover the myſtery 
for if it was any thing that happened in 
the Rooms, it cannot be long concealed. 
All I know is, that laſt night at ſupper, 
Miſs Bramble {poke very diſdaiitully of 
Sir Ulic Mackilligut, and aſked her bro- 
ther it he KE keep us ſweltering 


all the ſummer at Bath. No, ſiſter 


Tabitha, ſaid he, with an arch ſmile, 


© we ſhall retreat before the Dog-days 
begin; though I make no doubt that, 


© with a little temperance and diſcretion, 


© our, conltitutions might be kept cool 
enough all the year, even at Bath.“ 
As, I do not know the meaning of this 


anſinuation, I will not pretend to make 


any remarks upon it at preſent; hereat- 


ter, perhaps, I may be able to explain it 


more to your fatistaction: in the mean 
time, I beg you, will be punctual in your 
correſpondence, and continue to love your 


- LY DIA MELFORD, 
BArx, May 6. "YO | 


TO SIR WATRIN PHILLIPS, OF JESUS 
COLLEGE, OXON, 


O, then, Mrs. Blackerby's affair has 
JI proved a falſe alarm, aud I have 
ſaved my money? I wiſh, bowever, her 
declaration had not been ſo premature; 
for though my being thought capable of 
making her a mother might have given 
me {ome credit, the reputation of an in- 


trigue with ſuch a cracked pitcher does. 


me no honour. at all. In my laſt I told 


2 I had hopes of ſeeing Quin in his 


ours of elevation at the tavern, which. 
is the temple of mirth and good- fellow- 


ſhip; where he, as prieſt of Comus, ut- 


ters the inſpirations of wit and humour. 
I have had that ſatisfaction. I have 
dined with his club at the Three Tons, 
and had the honour to ſit him out. At 
halt an hour paſt eight in the evening, he 
was carried home with. fix good bottles 
of claret under. his belt; and it being 


then Friday, he gave orders that he 


ſhould not be diſturbed till Sunday at 
noon. You mult not imagine that this 
doſe had any other effect upon his con- 
verſation, but that of making it more 
extravagantly entertaining. Ne had Joſt 
the uſe of his limbs, indeed, ſeveral hours 


before we parted, but he retained all his 


other faculties in perfection; and, as he 
gave vent to every NY ea as it 


w 
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roſe, I was really aſtoniſhed" at the bril- 
liancy of his thoughts, and the force of 
his expreſſion. Quin is a real voluptu- 
ary. in the articles of eating and drink - 
ing; and ſo confirmed an epicure, in 
the common acceptation of. the term, 
that he cannot put up with ordinary fare. 
This is a point of ſuch importance with 
him, that he always takes upon himſelf 
the charge of catering; and a man ad- 
mitted to his meſs, is always fure of eat- 
ing delicate victuals, and drinking excel- 
lent wine. He owns himſelf addited to 
the delights of the ſtomach, and often 
jokes upon his own ſenſuality ; but there 
is nothing ſelfiſh in this appetite. He 
ſinds that good cheer unites good com- 
pany, exhilarates the ſpirits, opens the 
heart, baniſhes all reſtraint from con- 
ver ſation, and promotes the happieſt pur- 
poſes of ſocial life. But Mr. James 
Quin is not a ſubject to be diſcuſſed in 
the compaſs ot one letter; I ſhall there- 
fere, at preſent, leave him to his repoſe, 
and call another of a very different com- 


plexion. 


Lau defire to have farther acquaint- 
ance with the perſon of our aunt, and 


promiſe yourſelf much entertainment 


from her connection with Sir Ulic Mac- 
killgut: but in this hope you are 


baulked already; that connection is diſ- 


ſolved. The Iriſh baronet is an old 


hound, that, finding her carrion, has 


quitted the ſcent. I have already told 
you that Mrs. Tabitha Bramble is a 
maiden of forty-five. In her perſon, 
the is tall, raw-boned\ aukward,. flat- 


cheſted, an _— 3 her complexion is 
e 


{allow and freckled; her eyes are not 
grey, but reeniſh, like thoſe of a cat, 
and generally inflamed ; her hair is of a 
ſandy, or rather duſty hue; her forehead 
low; her noſe long, ſharp, and, towards 
the extremity, always red in cool wea- 


ther; her lips ſkinny ; her mouth exten- 


ſive; her teeth ſtraggling and looſe, of 
various colours and conformation z' and 
her long neck ſhrivelled into a thouſand 
wrinkles. In her temper, ſhe is proud, 


ſtiff, vain, imperious, prying, malicious, 


preedy, and uncharitablez In all likeli- 
ood, her natural auſterity has been 
ſoured by diſappointment in Love; for her 
long -celibacy is by no means owing to 
her diſlike of matrimony: on the con- 
trary, ſhe has left no ſtone unturned to 
_ the reproachful epithet of Old 
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Before I was born, ſhe had gone ſuch 
lengths in the way of flirting with a re- 
cruiting officer, that her reputation was: 
a little finged. She afterwards made ad- 
vances to the curate of the pariſh, who 
dropped ſome diſtant hints about the 


next preſentation to the living which was 


in her brother's gift; but finding that 
was already promiſed to another, he flew 
off at a tangent; and Mrs. Tabby, in 


revenge, found means to deprive him of 


his cure, Her next lover was lieute- 
nant of à man of war, a relation of the 
family, who did not underſtand the re- 
finements of the paſſion, and expreſſed 
no averſion to grapple with couſin Tab- 
by in the way of marriage; but, before 


matters could be properly adjuſted, he 
went out on a cruize, and was Killed in 


an engagement with a French frigate, 
Our aum, though baffled fo often, did 


for 
of my uncle. She even fell fick upon 
the occaſion, and prevailed with Matt. 
to interpoſe in her behalf with his friend; 
but the doctor, being a ſhy cock, would 
not be caught with chaff, and flatly re- 
jected the propoſal: ſo that Mrs. Ta- 


hitha was content to exert her patience 


once more, after having endeavouged in- 


vain to effect a rupture betwixt the two 


friends; and now the thinks proper to be 
very civil to Lewis, who 1s become ne- 
cello to her in the way of his profeſſion, 

Theſe, however, are not the only ef- 
forts ſhe has made towards a nearer con- 


hve hundred by the death of a ſiſter, and 


the lieutenaut left her three hundred in-. 


his will. Theſe ſums ſhe has more than 
doubled by living free of all expence in 
her brother's houſe, and dealing in cheeſe 
and Welſh flannel, the produce of his 
flocks and dairy. At preſent, her ca- 
pital has encreaſed to about four thou- 


ſand ponmds; and her avarice ſeems to 


grow every day more and more rapa- 
cious; but even this is not ſo intolerable 
as the perverſeneſs of her nature, which 
keeps the whole family in diſquiet and 
uproar. She is one of thoſe geniuſes 


wa find ſome diabolical enjoyment in 
being dreaded,and deteited by their fel-⸗ 


low-creatures,.  - | 


not yet deſpair. . She laid all her ſnares: 
Dr. Lewis, who is the fidus Achates 


be ſo eaſily removed. The remark made 
him ſore, becauſe it ſeemed to tax him 
with want of reſolution. Wrinkling up 
his noſe, and drawing down his eye- 
brows—“ A young fellow, faid he, 
©, when he firſt thruſts his ſnout into the 
© world, is apt to be ſurprized at many 
* things which a man of experience 
knows to be ordinary and unavoida-: 
* ble. This precious aunt of yours is 
become inſenſibly a part of my conſti- 
tution. Damn her! She is a vo, we 
* tangere in my fleſh, which I cannot 
© bear to be touched or tampered with.” 
I made no reply, but ſhifted the con- 
verſation. He really has an affe&tion' 
for this original, Which maintains it's 


ground in defiance of common ſenſe, 


and in deſpite of that contempt which he 


muſt certainly feel for her character and 


underſtanding. Nay, I am convinced, 
that ſhe has rewite a moſt virulent at- 
tachment to his perſon; though her love 
never frews itſelf but in the ſhape of diſ- 
content, and ſhe perſiſts in tormenting 
lum out of mere tenderneſs. The only 
object within doors upon which ſhe be- 
{tows any marks of affection in the uſu- 
al ſtyle, is her.dog Chowder ; a filthy 
cur from Newtoundland, which ſhe had” 


in a preſent from' the wife of a ſkipper” 


in. Swanſea. One would imagine ſhe 
had diſtinguiſhed this beaſt with Her fa- 
vour on account of his uglineſs and ill- , 
nature; if it was not, indeed, an in- 
ſtinctive ſympathy between his diſpoſi- 


tion and. her own. Certain it is, ſhe 
junction, with our ſex. Her fortune was 
originally no more than a thouſand 
pounds; but ſhe gained an acceſhon of 


careſſes him without ceaſing ; and even 
harraſſes the family in the ſervice of this 
curled animal; which, indeed, has proved 
the proximate cauſe of her breach with 
Sir Ulic Mackilligut. Fe 
Lou mult know, ſhe yeſterday wanted 
ta ſteal a march of poor Liddy, and went 
to breakfaſt in the room without any other 
companion than her dog, in expectatian 
of meeting with the baronet, who had 
agreed to dance with her in the evening. 
Chowder no ſooner made his appearance 
in the room, than the maſter of the cere- 
monies, incenſed at his preſumption, ran - 
up to drive him away, and threatened .* 
him with his foot; but the other ſeemed 
to deſpiſe his authority; and diſplaying a 
formidable caſe of long, white, ſharp - 
teeth, kept the puny monarch at bay. 


| | | While he ſtood under ſome trepidation, 
L once told my uncle, I was ſurprized 

that a man of his diſpoſition could: bear 
ſuch a,domeſtick plague, when it could 


fronting his antagoniſt, and bawling: to 

the waiter, Sir Ulic Mackilligut came to 

his aſſiſtance, and ſeeming ignorant of the 
connection 
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connection between this intruder and his 
miſtreſs, gave the former ſuch a kick in 
the jaws, as ſent him howling to the door. 
Mrs. Tabitha, mcenſed at this outrage, 
ran after him, ſqualling ina tone equally 
3 while the baronet followed 
her on one ſide, making apologies for his 
miſtake; and Derrick on the other, mak - 
ing remonſtrances upon the rules and 
regulations of the place. 

Far from being ſatisfied with the 
knight's excuſes, ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſure he 
was no gentleman ; and when the maſter 
of the ceremonies offered to hand her 
Into the chair, ſhe rapped him over the 
knuckles with her fan. My uncle's foot- 
man being ſtill at the door, ſhe and 
Chowder got into the ſame vehicle, and 
were carried off amidit the jokes of the 
chairmen and other populace. I had 
been riding out on Clerkendown, and 
happened to enter juſt as the fracas was. 
over. The baronet, coming up to me 
* with an affected air of chagrin, recounted 
the adventure; at which I laughed hear- 
tily, and then his countenance cleared up. 

8. dear foul,” faid he, when I ſaw 
"TY fort of a wild baiſt ſnarling with open 
© mouth at the maſter of the ceremomes, 
© like the red cow going to devour Tom - 
Thumb, I could do no leſs than go to 
© the aſſiſtance of the little man; but 1 
never dreamt the baiſt was one of Mrs. 
< Bramble's attendants: O] if I had, he 
© might have made his breakfaſt upon 
Derrick and welcome. But you know, 
© my dear friend, how natural it is for 
© ys Iriſhmen to blunder, and to take the 
© wrong ſow by the ear. However, I 
vill confeſs judgment, and cry her 
© mercy; and it is to be hoped a peniteut 
© ſinner may be forgiven.' I told him, 
_ that as the offence was not voluntary on 
his ſide, it was to be hoped he would not 

find her implacable. | | 

But, in truth, all this concern was 
diſſembled. In his _—_— of gal- 
lantry to Mrs. Tabitha, he had been 


miſled by a miſtake of at leaſt ſix thou- 


ſand pounds in the calculation of her 
fortune; and in this particular he was 
juſt undeceived. He therefore ſeized the 
firſt opportunity of mcurring her diſplea- 
ſure decently, in ſuch a manner as would 
certainly annihilate the correſpondence; 
and he could not have taken a more ef- 
fectual method than that of beating her 
dog. When he preſented himſelf at our 
door, to pay his reſpects to the offended 


fair, he was refuſed admittance, and 


** 
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given to underſtand, that he ſhould never 
find her at home for the future. She 
was not ſo inacceſſible to Derrick, who 
came to demand fatisfaQtion for the in- 
fult ſhe had offered to him, even in the 
yerge of his own court. She knew it 
was convenient to be well with the ma- 
ſer of the ceremonies while ſhe continued 
to frequent the Rooms; and, having heard 
he was a poet, began to be afraid of mak- 
ing hew appearance 1n a ballad or lam- 
n. Shy therefore made excuſes for 
what ſhe had done, imputing it to the 
flutter of her ſpirits; -and ſubſcribed 
handſomely for his poems: ſo that he 
was perfectly appeaſed, and overwhelm - 
ed her with a profuſion of compliment. 
He even ſolicited a reconciliation with 
Chowder ; which, however, the latter de- 
clined : and he declared, that if he could 
find a precedent in the annals of the 
Bath, which he would carefully examine 
for that purpoſe, her favourite ſhould he 
admitted to the next publick breakfaſt- 
ing: but, I believe, the will not expoſe 
herſelf or him to the riſque of a ſecond 
diſgrace, Who will ſupply the place 
of Mackilligut'in her affections, I can- 
not foreſee; but nothing in the ſhape of 
man'can come amiſs. Though ſhe is a 
violent church-woman, of the moſt into- 
lerant zeal, I believe in my conſcience 
ſhe would have no objection, at preſent, 
to treat on the ſcore of - matrimony with 
an Anabaptiſt, Quaker, or Jew; andeven 
ratify the treaty at-the expence of her 
own converſion. But perhaps I, think 
too hardly of this kinſwoman; who, I 
muſt owu, is very little heholden to the 
good opinion of yours, 
J. MELFORD, 
BATH, May 6. e 


TO DR. LEWIS. 


ba aſk me why I do not take the 

1 air on horſeback during this fine 
weather. In which of the avenues of 
this paradiſe would you have me take 
that exerciſe? Shall I commit myſelf to 
the high-roads of London or Briſtol, to 
be ſtifled with duſt, or preſſed to death in 
the midſt of poſt-chaiſes,flying-machines, 
waggons, and coal-horſes ; beſides the 
troops of fine gentlemen that take to the 
highway to ſhew their horſemanſhip ; and 


the coaches of fine ladies, who go thither 
to ſhew their equipages? Shall I attempt 
the Downs, and 


myſelf to death 
.- 
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and here we 


in climbing up an eternal aſcent, without 
any hopes of reachin 


| e fummit? Know 
then, I have made divers deſperate leaps 


at thoſe upper regions, but always fell 


backward into this vapour-pit, exhauſted 
and diſpirited by thoſe ineffectual efforts; 
or valetudinarians pant 
and ſtruggle like ſo many Chineſe gud- 


1 gaſping in the bottom of a punch- 


wl. By Heaven, it is a kind of en- 
chantment! If I do not ſpeedily break 
the ſpell, and eſcape, I may chance to 


give up the ghoſt in this nauſeous ſtew of 


corruption. It was but two nights ago, 


that I had like to have made my publick 


exit at a minute's warning. One of my 


greateſt weakneſſes is that of ſuffering 
. myſelf to be over-ruled by the opinion 


of people whoſe judgment I deſpiſe. I 
own, with ſhame and confuſion of face, 
that importunity of any kind I cannot 
reſiſt, This want of courage and con- 
ſtancy is an original flaw in my nature, 
which er muſt have often obſerved with 


compaſſion, if not with contempt. I am 


afraid ſome of our boaſted virtues may 
be traced up to this defect. 


Without farther preamble, I was per- 
ſuaded to go to a ball, on purpoſe to ſee 


Liddy dance a minuet with a young pe- 
tulant jackanapes, the only ſon of a weal- 
thy undertaker from London, whoſemo- 
ther lodges in our neighbourhood, and 
has contracted an acquaintance with Tab- 


| by. I fat a couple of long hours, half 
| ſtifled, in the midſt of a noiſome crowd; 


and could not help wondering that fo 
many hundreds of thoſe that rank as ra- 
tional, creatures, could find entertain- 
ment in ſeeing a ſucceſſionof inſipid ani- 
mals deſcribing the ſame dall figure for 
a whole evening, on an area not- much 
bigger than a taylor's jhop-board. If 
there had been any beauty, grace, acti- 
vity, magnificent dreſs, or variety of any 
kind, howſoever abſurd, to engage the 


attention, and amuſe the fancy, I ſhould 


not have been ſurprized; but there was 
no ſuch object: it was a tireſome repe- 
titzon of the ſame languid, frivolous 
ſcene, performed by actors that ſeemed 
to ſleep in all their motions. The con- 
tinual ſwimming of thoſe phantoms be- 
fore my eyes, gave me a ſwimming of 


| the head; which was alſo affected by the 
| fouled air, circulating through ſuch a 


number of Totten human bellows. I 
therefore retreated towards the door, 
and ſtood in thepaſſage to the next room, 


talking to my friend Quin; when an end 


— 
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being put to the minuets, the benches 
were removed to make way for the coun- 
try dances; and the multitude riſing at 
once, the whole aimoſphere was put in 
commotion. Then, all of a ſudden, 
came ruſhing upon me an Egyptian gale, 
ſo impregnated with peſtilential vapours, 
that my nerves were overpowered, aud I 
* ſenſeleſs upon the floor. 

You may eaſily conceive what a cla- 


mour and confuſion this accident. muſt- 


have produced in ſuch an aſſembly: I 
ſoon recovered, however, and found my- 
ſelf in an eaſy- chair, ſupported by my 
own people. Siſter Tabby, in her great 
tenderneſs, had put me to the forture, 
ſqueezing my-head under her arm, and 
ſtuffing my noſe with ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
till the whole inſide was excoriated, I 
no ſooner got home, than I ſent for Doc- 
tor Ch=—; who aſſured me I needed 
not be alarmed, for my ſwooning was 
entirely occaſioned by an accidental im- 
preſſion of fœtid effluvia upon nerves of 
uncommon ſenſibility. I know not how 
other people's nerves are conſtructed; but 


one would imagine they muſt be made of 


very coarſe materials, to ſtand the ſhock 
of ſuch a horrid aſſault. It was, indeed, 
a compound of willainous ſmells, in which. 


the moſt violent ſtinks, and the moſt 


powerful perfumes, contended for the 
maſtery. Imagine to yourſelf a high ex- 
alted eſſence o e odours, ariſing 
from putrid gums, impoſthumated lungs, 
ſaur r e ranle aompith {weat- 
ing feet, running ſores and iſſues, plaſ- 
ters, ointments, and embrocations, Hun- 
ry-water, ſpirit of lavender, aſſafœtida- 
Irops, muſk, hartſhorn, and ſal volatile; 
beſides a thouſand frowzy ſteams, which 
J could not analize. Such, O Dick! is 
the fragrant ether we breathe in the po- 
lite afemblics of Bath! Such is the at- 
moſphere I have exchanged for the pure, 


elaſtick, animating air of the Welſh 


mountains! O Rus, quando te e ; 
I wonder what the devil poſſeſſed me 
But few words are belt: I have taken 
my reſolution. You may well ſuppoſe I 
do not intend to entertain the company 
with a ſecond exhibition. I have pro- 
miſed, in an evil hour, to yroceed to Lon- 
don, and that promiſe ſhall be perform» . 


ed; but my ſtay in the metropolis ſhall -, 


be brief. I have, for the benefit of my 
health, projected an expedition to the 
North; which, I hope, will afford ſome 
agreeable paſtime. I have never travel - 
led farther that N than r 5 
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and, I think, it is a reproach upon me, 
as a Britiſh freeholder, to have lived fo 
long without making an excurhon to the 
other ſide of the Tweed. Beſides, I have 
ſome relations ſettled in Vorkſhire, to 
whom it may not be improper to intro- 


duce my nephew and his ſiſter. At pre- 


ſent, I have nothing to add, but that 
Tabby is happily diſentangled from the 
Iriſh baronet; and that I will not fail to 
make you acquainted, from time to time, 
with the ſequel of our adventures: a 
mark of conſideration which, perhaps, 
you would willingly diſpenſe with in 
your humble ſervant, | 


8 


Barn, May 3. 


Oo SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, or JESUS 


COLLEGE, OXON. 


' DEAR PHILLIPS, 


Few days ago we were terribly 

{A alarmed by my uncle's fainting at 
the ball: he has been ever ſince curſing his 
own folly for going thither at the requeſt 


of an impertinent woman. He declares, 


he will ſooner viſit a houſe infected with 
the plague, than truſt himſelf in ſuch a 
nauſeous ſpital for the future; for he 
ſwears the accident was occafionedLby the 
ſtench of the crowd; and that he would 
never deſire a ſtronger proof of our being 
made of ve wa, materials, than our 
having withſtood the annoyance by which 
he was ſo much diſcompoſed. For my 
part, I am very thankful for the coarſe- 
neſs of my organs, being in no danger 
of ever falling a facrifice to the delicacy 
of my noſe. Mr. Bramble is extrava- 
gantly delicate in all his ſenſations, both 
of ſoul and body. I was informed by 
Dr. Lewis, that he once fought a duel 


with an officer of the horſe-guards, for 


turning aſide to the park-wall, on a ne- 
ceſſary occaſion, when he was paſſing 
with a lady under his protection. His 
blood riſes at every inſtance of inſolence 
and cruelty, even where he himſelf is no 
way concerned; and ingratitide makes 
his teeth chatter. On the other hand, the 
recital of a generous,*humane, or grate- 
ful action, never fails to draw from him 
tears of pe which he is often 
greatly diſtreſſed to concel. 
Yeſterday, one Paunceford gave tea, 


on particular invitation. This man, after 


having beeu long buffetted by adverſity, 


from obſcurity, and blazes out in all the 


.deems diſhoneſt, or that his wealth has 


the contrary, he takes great pains to ap- 
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but one perſon, ſeemingly in years, who 


© Mr. Serle,' refumed my uncle, I beg 
_ © pardon for interrupting you; but I 


for aſking the favour.” — © If that be 


© Ing, that I have 


© who 


© reaſons,” cried Mr. Bramble, with ſong 


CLINKER, 


went abroad; and Fortune, reſolved to 
make him amends for her former coy- 
neſs, ſet him all at once up to the very 
ears in affluence. He has now emerged 


tinſel of the times. I do not find that he 
is charged with any practices that the law 5 


made him arrogant and inacceſſible; on 
_ affable and gracious. But, they ſay, 
e 1s remarkable for ſhrinking from his 
former friendſhips, which were generall 
too plain and home-ſpun to appearamid 
his preſent brilliant connexions; and that 
he ſeems uneaſy at fight of ſome old be- 
nefactors, whom a man of honour would 
take pleaſure to acknowledge. Be that 
as it may, he had ſo effectually engaged 
the company at Bath, that, when I went 
with my uncle to the coffee-houſe in the 
evening, there was not a ſoul in the room 


ſat by the fire, reading one of the papers. 
Mr. Bramble, taking his ſtation cloſe. by 
him—* There 1s fach a crowd and con- 
« fuſion of chairs in the paſſage to Simp 
«© ſon's,” ſaid he, © that we could hardly 
: 3 along. I with thoſe minions of 
© fortune would fall upon more laudable 
ways of ſpending their money. I ſup- 
« pole, Sir, you like this kind of enter- 
© tainment as little as I do? I cannot 
© fay I have any great reliſh for ſuch 
* entertainments,”, anſwered the other, 
withont taking his eyes off the paper. 


cannot reſiſt the curioſity T have to know 
if you received a card on this occa- 
© fion?? „„ 
The man ſeemed furprized at this ad- 
dreſs, and made ſome pauſe, as doubtful 
what anſwer he ſhould make. I know 
my curioſity is impertinent, added my 
uncle; but I hgve a particular reaſon 


© the caſe,” rephed Mr. Serle, © I ſhall 
< gratify you without heſitation, by on- 
had no card. But 
give me leave, Sir, to aſk, in my turn, 
© what reaſon you _ have do epect 
© ſuch an invitation from the gentleman 
gives tea?” — “ I have myown 


emotion ; * and am convinced, more than 
ever, that this Paunceford is a con- 
* temptible fellow. Sir, ſaid the 
other, laying down the paper, I have 
not the honour to know you; but your 

| 1 d * difcoule 
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© Jiſcourſe is a little myſterious, and 


© ſeems to require ſome explanation. 
The perſon you are pleaſed to treat ſo 


© cavaherly is a gentleman of ſome con- 


« ſequence in the community; and, for 


©. aught you know, I may alio have my 
_ © particular reaſons for defending his 2 
character. If I was not convinced 


of the contrary,” obſerved the other, 
© I ſhould not have gone ſo far. Let 
© me tell you, Sir, ſaid the ſtranger, 
raiſing his voice, you have gone too far 
jn hazarding ſuch refleftions—' 

Here he was interrupted by my uncle; 
who aſked peeviſhly if he was Don Quix- 
ote enough, at this time of day, to throw 


| down his gauntlet as champion for a man 


who had treated him with ſuch ungrate- 
ful neglect. For my part, added he, 
I ſhall never quarrel with you again 
upon this ſubjet; and what I have 
© ſaid now, has _ ſuggeſted as much 
by my regard for you, as by my con- 
< — 4 of Jaw.” Mr. Serle . pull - 
ing off his ſpectacles, eyed uncle very 
earneſtly; ſaying, in a mitigated tone 
s Surely I am much obliged—— Ah, 
© Mr. Bramble! I now recollect your 


© features, though I have not ſeen you 


«* theſe many years. We might have 
© heen leſs | Eden to one auother, an- 
ſwered the ſquire, if our correſpondence 
© had not been interrupted, in conſe- 
n of a miſunderſtanding occa- 
ioned by this very But no mat- 
ter. Mr. Serle, Leſteem your character; 
and my friendſhip, ſuch as it is, you 
may freely command. The offer is 
too agreeable to be declined, ſaid he; 
I embrace it very cordially; and, as 
* the firſt fruits of is requeſt that you 
* will change this ſubject, which, with 
me, is a matter of peculiar delicacy.” 
My uncle owned he was in the right; 
and the diſcourſe took a more general 
turn. Mr, Serle paſſed the evening with 
us at our lodgings, and appeared to be 
intelligent, and even entertaining; but 
his diſpoſition was rather of a melancholy 


hue, My uncle ſays he is a man of un- 


common parts, and unqueſtioned probity; - 


that his fortune, which was originally 
imall, has been greatly hurt by a roman- 
tick ſpirit of generoſity, which he has 
often diſplayed, even at the expence of 
his diſcretion, in favour of warthleſs in- 
dividuals; that he had reſcued Paunce- 
ford from the loweſt diſtreſs, when he 


. was bankrupt, both in means and repu- 


meu that he had eſpouſed his intereſts 


with a degree of enthuſiaſm, broke with 
ſeveral friends, and even drawn his ſword 
againſt my uncle, who had particular 
reaſons for queſtioning the moral cha- 
racter of the ſaid Paunceford ; that, with- 
out Serle's countenance and aſſiſtance, 
the other never could have embraced the 
opportunity which has raiſed him to this 
pinnacle of wealth; that Paunceford, in 
the firſt tranſports of his ſucceſs, had 
written, fron abroad, letters to different“ 
correſpondents, owning his obligations 
to Mr. Serle in the warmeſt terms of ac- . 
knowledgment, and declaring he con- 
ſidered himſelf only as a factor for the 
occaſions of his beſt friend; that, with- 
out doubt, he had made declarations of 
the ſame nature to his benefactor himſelf, 
though this laſt was always ſilent and re- 
ſerved on the ſubject, but for ſome years 
thoſe tropes and figures of rhetorick had 
been diſuſed; that, upon his return to 
England, he had been laviſh in his ca- 
reſſes to Mr. Serle, invited him to his 
houſe, and preſſed him to make it his 
own ; that he had overwhelmed him with 
general profeſſions, and affected to ex- 
preſs the warmeſt regard for him, in com- 
pany of their common acquaintance, ſo 
that every body believed his gratitude 
was as liberal as his fortune; and ſome 
went ſo far as to congratulate Mr. Serle 
on both. - $4 5 
All this time Paunceford carefully and 


artfully avoided particular diſcuſſions 
with his old patron, who had too much 


ſpirit to drop the moſt diſtant hint of 
balancing the account of d 


that, nevertheleſs, a man of his feelings 


could not but reſent this ſhocking return 
for all his kindneſs; and therefore he 


withdrew himſelf from the connexion, 


without coming to the leaſt explanation, 
or ſpeaking a ſyllable on the ſubject to 
any living ſoul: ſo that now their corre- 
ſpondence is reduced to a flight ſalute 
with the hat, when they chance to meet 
in any publick place; an accident that 
rarely happens, for their walks lie diffe- 
rent ways, Mr. Paunceford lives in a 
palace, feeds upon dainties, is arrayed in 
ſumptuous apparel, appears in all the 
pomp of equipage, and paſſes his time 
among the nobles of the land. Serle 
lodges in Stall Street, up two pair of ſtairs 
backwards, walks a- foot in a Bath- rug, 
eats for twelve ſhillings a weak, and 
drinks water as a preſervative againſt the 
gout and gravel, Mark the viciſſitude. 
Paunceford once reſided in à garretz 
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where he ſubſiſted upon ſheep's - trotters 


and cow-heel; from which commons he 
was'tranſlated to the table of Serle, that 
ever abounded with good cheer; until 


want of ceconomy and retention reduced 


him to a ſlender annuity in his decline of 
years, that ſcarce affords the bare neceſ- 
{aries of life. Paunceford, however, does 
him the honour to ſpeak of him ſtill with 
uncommon regard; and to declare what 
pleaſure it would give him to contribute 
in any ſhape to his convenience. But, 


© you know, he never fails to add, he 


© 18a ſhykind of a man; and then ſuch 
c a perfect philoſopher, that he looks up- 


on all ſuperfluities with the moſt ſove- 


6. reign contempt.” _ 

Having given you this ſketch of Squire 
Paunceford, I need not make any com- 
ment on his character, but leave it at the 


mercy of your own reflection; from 


which, I dare ſay, it will meet with as 
little quarter as it has found with yours 
always, 1 70 5 


Barn, May 10. 


TO MRS. MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 
_ © TON-HALL., | : 


| . MOLLY, 5 ö | 
E are all upon the ving! Hey for 
London, girl! Fecks! we have 


been long enough here; for we are all 
turned tipſy-turvy ! Miſtreſs has excarded 


Sir Ulic for kicking of Chowder; and I 


have ſent O Frizzle away with a flea in 
his ear, I've ſhewn him how little I 


minded his tinſy and his long tail! A 


fellor, who would think for to go for to 


offer to take up with a dirty trollop under 
my noſe! I ketched him in the very fect, 


coming out of the houſe-maid's garret : 
but I have gi'en the dirty ſlut a fiſerary ! 
O Molly! the ſarvants at Bath are devils 
1 . ; they lite the candle at both 

s! Here's nothing but ginketting, and 
waſting, and thieving, and tricking, and 


trigging; and then * are never con- 
tent! They won't ſuffer the ſquire and 


miſtreſs to ſtay any longer, becauſe they 
have been already above three weeks in 


the houſe; and they look for a couple of 


ginnys a pieee at our going away; and 


this is 4 parquiſite they expect every 
month in the ſeaſon; being as how no 


family has a right to ſtay longer than four 


weeks in the ſame lodgings; and fo the 


cuck fwears ſhe will pin the diſh - clout 


% 
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to miſtreſs's tail; and the houſe - maid) | 
vows ſhe Il put cowitch in maſter's bed, 
if ſo be he don't diſcamp without furder 
ado, I don't blame them for making 
the moſt of their market, in the way of 
vails and parquiſites; and I defy the de- 

vil to ſay I am a tail-carrier, or ever 
brought a poor farvant into trouble. But 
then they oft to-have ſome couſcience in 
vronging thoſe that be ſarvants like them- 
ſelves. For you muſt no, Molly, I miſſed 
three quarters of blond-Jace, and a rem- 
nant of muſlin, and my filver-thimble 
which was the gift of true love. The 

were all in my work- baſket, that I left 


upon the table in the ſarvants-halkwhen 


miſtreſſes bell rung: but if they had been 
under lock and kay, twould have been 
all the ſame; for there are double kays 
to all the locks in Bath; and they ſay as 
how the very teeth an' t ſafe in your head, 
if you ſleep with your mouth open. And 
ſo ſays I to myſelf — Them things 
© could not go without hands; and ſo 
© I'll watch their waters: and fo I did 
with a vitneſs; for then it was I found 


Bett conſarned with O Frizzle. And as 


the cuck had thrown her ſluſn at me, be- 
cauſe I had taken part with Chowder 
when he fit with the turnſpit, I reſolved 


to make a clear kitchen, and throw ſome _ 
of her fat into the fire. I ketched the 


chare- woman going out with her load in 

the morning, before ſhe thought I was 
up, and brought her to miſtreſs with her 
whole cargo. Marry, what do'ſt think 
ſhe had got in the name of God? Her 
buckets were foaming full of our beſt 
bear, and her lap was ſtuffed with a cold 


tongue, part of a buttock of beef, half 


a turkey, and a ſwinging lump of butter, 
and the. matter of ten mould-candles, 
that. had ſcarce ever been lit. The cuck 
brazened it out, and ſaid it was her rite 
to rummage the = ; and ſhe was 
ready for to go before the mare; that he 
had been her potticary many years, and 
would never think of hurting a poor ſar- 
vant for giving away the ſcraps of the 
kitchen. I went another way to work 
with Madam Betty, becauſe ſhe had been 
ſaucy, and called me ſkandelus names; 
and ſaid O Frizzle could not abide me, 
and twenty other odorous falſehoods. I 
got a varrant from the mare; and her box 
being ſarched by the conſtable, my things 


came out ſure enuff; beſides a full pound 
of vax-candles, anda wite-capof miſtreſs, 


that I could {ware to on my cruperal oaf. 


O! then Madam Mopſtick came * 
e | her 


low, hectiek figu 5 
ſtinence and hard ſtudy, labouring un- 
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her merry - bones; and as the ſquire 
wouldn't hare of a purſecution, ſhe 3 2 
a ſkewring: but the longeſt day ſhe has 


t live ſhe'll remember your humble ſar- 


vant, | 2 
;  WINIFRED JENKINS. 
Barn, Mar 15. ho ag 


If the hind ſhould come again before 
we. be gone, pray ſend me the ſhift 
and apron, with the vite gallow- 

manky ſhoes; which you'll find in 
my pillowber. Sarvice to Saul. 


— 


To SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART. or 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXON. 
IJ 7 OV are in the right, dear Phillips : 
1 I do not expect regular anſwers to 


every letter. I know a college-life is too 


circumſcribed to afford materials for ſuch 
quick returns of communication. For 
my part, I am continually ſhifting the 
ſcene, and ſurrounded with new objects; 


ſome of which are ſtriking enough. I. 


ſhall therefore conclude my journal for 


your amuſement; and though, in all ap- 
pearance, it will not treat of very import- 


ant or intereſting particulars, it may 
prove, perhaps, not altogether uninſtruc- 
tive or unentertaining. | 

The muſick andentertainments of Bath 
are over for this ſeaſon; and all our gay 
birds of paſſage have taken their flight to 
Briſtol - 


Not a ſoul is ſeen in this place but a few 
broken-winded parſons, 1 ſo 
many crows along the North Parade. 
There is always a great ſhew of the clergy 
at Bath; none of your thin, puny, yel- 
res, exhauſted with ab- 


der the morbi eruditorum ; but great over- 
grown dignitaries and rectors, with rubi- 
cund noſes and gouty ancles, or broad 
bloated faces, dragging along great ſwag 
bellies ; the emblems of floth and indi- 
feſtion. © - 13 70 Fs 

Now we are upon the ſubject of par- 


ſons, I muſt tell you a ludicrous adven- 


ture, which was atchieved the other day 
by Tom Eaſtgate,, whom you may, re- 


upon. George Prankley, who was a 


knowing the ſaid Prankley way heir to a 


ell, Tunbridge, Brighthelm- ' 
ſtone, Scarborough, Harrowgate, &c. 


member on the foundation of Queen's. 
He had been very aſſiduous to pin himſelf 


— e Chriſt- church, 
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conſiderable eſtate, and would. have the 
advowſon of a good living, the incum- 
bent of which was very old and infirm, 
He ſtudied his paſſions, andflattered them 
ſo-effeftually, as to become his compa- 
nion and counſellor; and, at laſt, obtain 
ed of him a promiſe of the preſentation, 
when the living ſhould fall. Prankley, on 
his uncle's- death, quitted Oxford, and 
made his firſt appearance in the faſhion- 
able world at London ; from whence he 
came lately to'Bath, where he has been 
exhibiting himſelf among the bucks and 
gameſters of the place. Fat follow - 


ed him hither; but he ſhould not have 


quitted him for a moment, at his firſt 
emerging into life. He ought to have 


known he was a fantaſtick, fooliſh, fickle 


fellow, who would forget his college at- 
tachments the moment they ceaſed ap- 
pealing to his ſenſes. Tom met with a 
cold reception from his old friend; and 
was, moreover, informed that he had pro- 
miſed the living to another man, who had 
a vote in the county where he propoſed to 
offer himſelf a candidate at the next gene- 
ral election. He now remembered no- 
thing of Eaſtgate, but the freedoms he 
had uſed to take with him, while Tom 
had quietly ſtood his butt, with an eye to 
the benefice; and thoſe freedoms he be- 
gan to repeat in common: place farcaſmg 
on his perſon and his cloth, which he ut- 
tered in the publick coffee · honſe, for the 
entertainment of the company. But he 
was egregiouſly miſtaken in giving his 
own wit credit for that tameneis of Eaſt- 
gate, which had been entirely owing to 
prudential conſiderations. 
now removed, he retorted his repartee 
with intereſt, and found no great difſh- 
culty of turning the laugh upon the ag- - 
gre or; who, loſing his temper, called 
im names, and aſked if he kaew whom 
he talked to. After much altercation, 
Prankley, ſhaking his cane, bid him hold 
his tongue, otherwiſe he would duſt his 
caſſock for him. I have no pretenſions 
to ſuch a valet,” ſaid Tom; © but if you 
© ſhould do me that office, and over-heat 


_ © yourſelf, Thaveherea good oaken towel 


© at your ſervice. 
Prankley was equally incenſed and con- 
founded at this reply. After a moment's 
pauſe, he took him aſide towards thy 
window; and, pointing to the clump of 
firs on e „ aſked in a whiſper 
if he had ſpirit enough to meet him there, 
with a caſe of piſtols, at ſeæ o'clock to- 
FR morrow 
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morrow morning. Eaſtgate anſwered in 
the affirmative; and, with a ſteady coun- 
tenance, aſſured him he would not fail 
to give him the rendezvous at the hour 


be mentioned. So ſaying, he retired ; 


and the challenger ſtaid ſome time in 
manifeſt agitation. In the morning, 


Eaſtgate, who knew his man, and had 


taken his reſolution, went to Prank- 


ley's lodgings, and rouſed him by five 
Seek 1 


The ſquire, in all probability, curſed 
his punctuality in his heart, but he af- 


fected to talk big; and having prepared 
his artillery over might, they crofled the 


water, at the end of the South Parade. In 
their progreſs up the hill, Prankley often 
eyed the parſon, in hopes of perceiving 
ſome reluctance in his countenance; but 
as no ſuch marks appeared, he attempted 
to intimidate him by word of mouth. 


If theſe flints do their office, ſaid he, 


© I will do thy buſineſs in a few minutes.” 


I defire you will do your beſt,” re- 


plied the other: for my part, I come 
nat here to trifle. Our lives are in the 
© hands of God; and one of us already 
6. totters on the brink of eternity. This 
remark ſeemed to make ſome impreſfion 
upon the ſquire, who changed counte- 
nance; and, with a faltermg accent, 


obſerved, that it ill became a c + Ln 


to be concerned in quarrels. and blood- 


ſhed. © Your inſolence to me, ſaid Eaſt- 
gate, I ſhould have bore with patience, 


had you not caſt the moſt infamous 
© reflections upon my order, the honour 


© of which I think myſelf in duty bound 
© to maintain, even at the expence of my 
© heart's blood; and, furely, it can be 


© nocrime to put out of the world a | gh | 


c fligate wretch, without any ſenſe of 
principle, morality, or religion. 
Thou may'ſ take away my life, cried 


Prankley, in great perturbation; but 
do not go to murder my character 


What! haſt got no conſcience?” — 
* My conſcience is perfectly quiet, re- 
plied the other; and now, Sir, we are 
© upon the ſpot. Take your ground as 
* near as you pleaſe; prime your piſts]; 


* and the Lord, of his infinjte mercy, 


have compaſſion upon your miſerable 

© foull? 1 F 
This ejaculation he pronounced in a 

loud ſolemn tone, with his hat off, and 


his eyes lifted up; then drawing a large 


borſe- piſtol, he preſented, and put him- 
ſelf in a poſture of tion. Prankley took 
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his diſtance, and endeavoured to prime; 
but his hand ſhook with ſuch violence, 
that he found this operation impractica- 
ble. His antagoniſt, ſeeing how it was 
with him, offered his aſſiſtance, and ad- 
vanced for that purpoſe; when the poor 
ſquire, exceedingly alarmed at what he 
had heard and ſeen, deſired the action 
might be deferred till next day, as he had 
not ſet. led his affairs. I have not made 
my will, ſaid he: muy ſiſters are not 
provided for; and I juſt now recollec᷑t 
an old promiſe, which, nry conſcience 
tells me, I ought to perform. I vill firſt 
convince thee that I am not a wretch 
without principle, and then thou ſhalt 
have an opportunity to take my life, 
which thou — thirſt after ſo 
eagerly.*. © e 
Eaſtgate underſtood the hint; and told 
him that one day ſhould break no ſquares; 
adding God forbid that I ſhould be 
the means of hindering you from act- 
© ing the part of an honeſt man, and a 
dutiful brother.” By virtue of this 
ceſſation, they returned peaceably toge- 
ther. Prankley forthwith made out the 
reſentation of the hving, and delivered 
it to Eaſtgate; telling him, at the ſame 
time, he had now ſettled his affairs, and 
was ready to attend him to the Fir- 
grove: but Tom declared he could not 
think of lifting his hand againſt the life 
of ſo great a benefactor. He did more: 
when they next met at the coffee-houſe, 
he aſked pardon af Mr. Prankley, if, in 
his paſſion, he had faid any thing to give 
him offence; and the ſquire was ſo gra- 
cious as to forgive him with a cordial 


ſhake of the hand, declaring that he did 


” 
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not like to be at variance with an old 


college companion. Next day, however, 
he left Bath abruptly; and then Eaſtgate 
told me all theſe particulars, not a little 
pleaſed with the effects of his own ſa- 


gacity, by which he has ſecured a living 


worth one hundred and lixty pounds per 


annum. 


Of my uncle, I have nothing at preſent 
to ſay; but that we ſet out to-morrow 
for London en famille, He and the la- 
dies, with'the maid and Chowder in a 
coach; I and the man ſervant a horſe- 
back. The particulars of our journey 
you ſhall have in my next, provided no 


accident happens to prevent. Yours 


ever, 


J. MELFORD. 
Barn, May 17% N 
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extraordinary 


art, thoſe 


b 
ro DR. LEWIS. 
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Shall to- morrò ſet out for London, 
where I have e lodgings, at 

Mrs. Norton's, in Golden-Square. £ 

though I am no admirer of Bath, I ſhall 
leave it with regret; 'becauſe I muſt part 
with ſome old friends, whom, in all pro- 
bability, I ſhall never ſee again. In the 
courſe of coffee - houſe converiation, I 
had often heard very extraordinary en- 
comiums paſſed on the performances of 
Mr. T——, a gentleman reſiding in this 


place, who paints landſcapes for his 


amuſement. As I have no great confi- 


houſe connoifſeurs, and never. received 
much pleafure from this branch of the 

eneral praiſes made no im- 
preſſion at al on my curioſity : but, at the 
requeſt of a particular friend, I went yeſ- 
terday to ſee the pieces which had been 
fo warmly commended. I muſt own I 
am no judgeof painting, thongh very fond 
of pictures. I do not imagine that my 


ſenſes would play me ſo falſe, as to betray 


me into admiration of any thing that was 
very bad; but, true it is, I have often 
overlooked capital beauties in pieces of 
| merit. If I am not to- 
tally devoid of taſte, however, this young 
gentleman of Bath is the beſt landſcape- 
painter now living: I was ſtruck with his 


performances in ſuch a manuer as I had 
never been by painting before. His trees 


not only have a richneſs of foliage and 


warmth of colouring which delights the 


which I cannot deſcribe. 


view; but allo acertain magnificence in 
the diſpoſition, and ſpirit in the expreſſion, 
His menage- 
ment of the chiaro oſcura, or light and 


| ſhadow, eſpecially gleams of ſun- ſhine, 


is altogether wonderful, both in the con- 
trivance and execution; and he is ſo hap- 
py in his perſpective, and marking his 
diſtances at ſea, by a progreſſive ſeries of 
ſmips, veſſels, capes, and promontories, 


that I could not help thinking I had a 


Ss 


diſtant view of thirty leagues upon the 


bn we rr of the picture. If there is 
any taſte for ingenuity left in a degenerate 
age, faſt ſinking into barbariſm, this artiſt, 
I Nee will make a capital figure, 
as ſoon as his works are known. - 
Two days ago, 

viſit by Mr. —_— ; who, with great 
formality, ſolicited my vote and intereſt 


at the general election. I ought not to 


4 ; 


I was favoured with a 
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candidate makes to every elector 
to thoſe who, he knows, are enga 


dence in the taſte and judgment of coffee - 


45 
have been ſhocked at the confidence of 
this man; though it was remarkable, 
conſidering what had paſſed between hin 
and me on a former occaſion. Theſe 
viſits are mere matter of form, which a 
even 
ged in 
the intereſt of his competitor, leſt he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to the imputation 
of pride, at a time when it is expected he 
ſhould appear humble. Indeed, I know 
nothing ſo abject as the behaviour of a 
man canvaſſing for a ſeat in parliament. 
This mean proſtration (to borough- 


electors eſpecially) has, I imagine, con- 


tributed in a great meaſure to raiſe that 
ſpirit of inſolence among the vulgar; 
which, like the devil, will be found very 


difficult to lay. Be that as it may, I was 
in ſome. confuſion at the effrontery 


of 
Fitz-owen; but J ſoon recollected myſelf, 
and told him I had not yet determined 
for whom I ſhould give my vote, nor 
whether I ſhould give it for any. The 


truth is, I look upon both candidates in 


the ſame light; and ſhould think myſelf 
a traitor to the conſtitution of my coun- 
try if I voted for either. If every elec- 


tor would bring the fame conſideration 


home to his conſcience, we ſhould not 
have ſuch reaſon to exclaim againſt the 


' venality of p— ts. But we are all a 


pore of-venal and corrupted raſcals; ſo 
oft to all ſenſe of honeity, and all ten- 
derneſs of character, that in a little time, 
I am fully perſuaded, nothing will be in- 
famous but virtue and publick-ipirit. 
G. H, who is really an enthuſiaſt 
in patriotiſm, and repreſented the capital 
in ſeveral ſucceſhye parliaments, declared 
to me the other day, with the tears in his 


eyes, that he had lived above thirty years 


way of commerce with all the citizens of 
note in their turns; but that, as he ſhould 
anſwer to God, he had never, in the 
whole courſe of his life, found above 
three or four whom he could call tho- 

roughly honeſt : a declaration which was 
rather mortifying than ſurprizing to me; 
who, have found ſo few men of worth in 

the courſe of my acquaintance, /that they 
ſerve only as exceptions; which, in the 
grammarian's phraſe, confirm and prove 
a general canon. I know you will ſay, 
G. H ſaw iniperfectly through the 
miſt of prejudice, and I am rankled by 


in the city of London, aud dealt in tube 


the ſpleen. Perhaps you are partly in the 

right; for I have perceived that my opi- 

nion of mankind, like mercury in be 
55 tdhermometeß, 
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thermometer, riſes and falls according to 


the variations of the weather. 
Pray ſettle accompts with Barnes; take 
what money of mine 1s in his hands, and 


4 . 


— him acquittance. If you think Davis 


has ſtock or credit enough to do juſtice to 


the farm, give him a diſcharge for the rent 


that is due: this will animate his induſtry; 


for I know that nothing is ſo diſcouraging 
to a farmer, as the thoughts of being in 


arrears with his landlord. He becomes 
diſpirited, and neglects his labour; and 
ſo the farm goes to wreck. Tabby has 
been clamouring for ſome days about 


the lamb's ſkin, which Williams, the hind, 
begged of me, when he was laſt at Bath. 
Pr l ythee take it back, paying the fellow 


the full value of it, that I may have ſome 


ce in my own houſe; and let him keep 


his own counſel, if he means to keep his 
place. O! I ſhall never preſume to deſpiſe 


or cenſure any poor man, for ſuffering 
himſelf to be henpecked; conſcious how 
I myſelf am obliged to truckle to a do- 


meſtick dæmon; even though (bleſſed be 


God) ſhe is not yoked with me for life, 
in the matrimonial waggon. She has 
quarrelled with the ſervants of the houſe 


about vails; and ſuch intolerable ſcold- 


ing enſued on both ſides, that I have heen 
fam to appeaſe the cook and chamber- 
maid by ſtealth. Cannot you find ſome 
poor gentleman of Wales, to take this 


precious commodity off the hands of 


BaTn, Mar 19. | 


/ 


M. BRAMBLE. 


TO DR. LEWIS. 


'DOCTOR LEWS, e 


XIVE me leaf to tell you, methinks 


you mought employ your talons 


detter, than to encourage ſervants to pil- 


lage their maſters. I find by Gwyllim, 
that Villiams has got my ſkin; for which 


he is an impotent raſcal. He has not only 


got my ſkin, but, moreover, my butter- 
milk to fatten his pigs; and, I ſuppoſe, 
the next thing he gets, will be my pad to 
carry his daughter to church and fair: 
Roger gets this, and Roger gets that; but 


I d have you to know, I won't be rogered 
at this rate by any ragmatical fellow in the 


kingdom. And I am ſurprized, docter 
Lews, you would offer to pat my affairs 
in compoſition with the refuge and ſkim 
of the hearth. I have toiled and moyled 
to à good purpuſs, for the advantage of 


Matt's family, if I can't ſafe as much owl 
as will make me an upper petticoat. As 
for the butter-milk, ne er a pig in the pa- 
riſh ſhall thruſt his ſnout in it with my 
good-will. There's a famous phyſician 
at the Hot Well, that ribes it to his 
patience, when the caſe is conſumptive; 
and the Scots and Iriſh have begun to 
drink it already, in ſuch quantities, that. 
there is not a drop left for the hogs in the 


- wholeneighbourhood of Briſtol. I'll have 


our butter-milk barrelled up, and ſent 
twice a week'to Aberginny, where it may 
be fold for a halfpenny the quart; and ſo 
Roger may carry his pigs to another mar- 
ket. I hope, Docter, you will not goto 
ut any more ſuch phims in my brother's 
ead, to the prejudice of my pockat; but 
rather give me ſome raiſins (which hither- | 
to you have not done) to ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf your humble ſervant, W Ts 
| IAB. BRAMBLE, 
Barn, May 19. ö e 
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TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF JESUS 
| COLLEGE, OXON, 


DEAR PHILLIPS, 5 
* ee waiting for your 
3 anſwer to my laſt, e to 
give you an account of our journey to 
London, which has not been wholly bar- 
ren of adventure. Tueſday laſt the ſquire 
took his place in a hired coach and four, 
accompanied by his ſiſter and mine, and 
Mrs. Tabby's maid, Winifrid Jenkins, 
whoſe province it was to ſupport Chowder 
on a cuſhion 1n her lap. k could ſcarce 
refrain from laughing, whenT looked into 
the vehicle, and ſaw that animal fitting 
oppoſite to my uncle, wy other paſ- 
ſenger. The ſquire, aſhamed of his ſitu- 
ation, bluſhed to the eyes; and, callin 
the poſtilions to drive on, pulled the glaſs 
up in my face. I, and his ſervant John 
Thomas , attended them on horſeback. 
Nothing worth mentioning occurred, 
till we arrived on the edge of 1 
Downs. There one of the fore horſes fell, 
in going down hill at a round trot; and 
the poſtilion behind, endeavouring to ſtop 
the carriage, pulled it on one fide into a 
deep rut, where it was fairly overturned. 
I had rode on about two hundred yards 
before; but, hearing a loud ſcream, gal- 
loped back and diſmounted, to give what 
een in my power. When I look · 


ed into the coach, I could ſee nothing 
diſtinctly, but the nether end of Jn 
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who was kicking her heels and ſqualling 
with great vociferation. All of a ſudden, 
my uncle thruſt up his bare pate, and 
bolted through the window as nimble as, 
a graſhopper, having made uſe of poor 
Win's polteriors as a ſtep to riſe in his 


quitted his horſe) dragged this forlern 
Jamfe! , moredead than alive, through the 


fame opening. Then Mr. Bramble, pul- 


ling the door off it's hinges with a jerk, 
laid hold on Liddy's arm, and hrought her 
to the lightz very much frighted, but little 
hurt. It fell to my ſhare to deliver our 
aunt Tabitha, who had loſt her cap in the 
ſtruggle; and being rather more than half 
frantick, with rage and terror, was no bad 
repreſentation of one of the ſiſter Furies 
that guard the gates of hell. She ex- 
prefled no ſort of concern for her brother, 
who ran about in the cold, without his 
periwig, and worked with the moſt afto- 
niſhing agility, in helping to — 
the horſes from the carnage: but ſhe 
cried, in a tone of diſtrattion—* Chowder! 
© -Chowder! my dear Chowder! my poor 
© Chowder is certainly killed !* 

This was not the caſe. Chowder, after 
having tore my uncle's leg in the confuſion 
of · the fall, had retreated under the ſeat, 
and from thence the footman drew him 
by the neck; for which good office, he bit 


is naturally ſurly, was ſo provoked at this 
aſſault, that he ſaluted his ribs with a 
hearty kick, exclaiming—“ Damn the 
naſty ſon of a bitch, and them he belongs 
© to!* A benediction, which was by no 
means loſt upon the implacable virago his 
miſtreſs, Her brother, however, prevailed 
upon her to retire into a peaſant's houſe, 


and her's were covered, and poor Jen- 
kins had a fit. Our next care was to ap- 
ply ſome ſticking plaiſter to the wound 
m his leg, which exhibited the impreſſion 
of Chowder's teeth; but he never opened 
his lips againſt the delinquent, Mrs. Tab- 
by, 3 this ſcene—* You ſay no- 


| © thing, Matt, cried ſhe; © but I know. 


© your mind. I know the ſpite you have 
to that poor unfortunate animal! Iknow 


replied the ſquire, with a ſarcaſtick ſmile: 
I ſhould be incapable of harbouring an 

* ſuch eruel deſign againſt an obiet᷑t ſo 
* amiable and inoffenſive, even if he had 
not the happineſs to be your favourite,” 
- John Thomas was not {o delicate. The 
fellow, whether really alarmed for his lite, 


aſcent. The man (who had likewiſe. 


his finger to the bone. The fellow, who 


near the ſcene of action, where his head 


© you intend to take his life away !'— - 
Lou are miſtaken, upon my honour!“ 
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or inſtigated by the defire of revenge, 
came in, and bluntly demanded, that the 
dog ſhould be put to death on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that if ever he ſhould run mad 
hereafter, he, who had been bit by him, 
would be infecteck. My uncle calmly ar- 
gued upon the abſurdity of his opinion, 
obſerving, that he himſelf was.in the ſame 
predicament, and would certainly take the 
eee he propoſed, if he was not ſure 
e ran no riſque of infection. Neverthe- 
leſs, Thomas continued obſtinate; aud, 


at length declared, that if the dog was not 


ſnot immediately, he himſelf would be his 
executioner. This declaration opened the 
flood - gates of Tabby's eloquence, which 
would have ſhamed the firſt- rate oratreſs 
of Billingſgate. The footman retorted in 
the ſame ſtyle; and the ſquire diſmiſſed 
him from his ſervice, after having pre- 
vented me from giving him a good horſe- 


- whipping for his inſolence. . 


he coach being adjuſted, another dif- 
ficulty occurred. Mrs. Tabitha abſolutely 
refuſed to enter it again unleſs another 
driver could be found to take the place of 


the poſtilion; who, ſne af armed, had over- 


turned the carriage from malice afore- 
thought. After much diſpute, the man 
reſigned his place to a ſhabby country fel- 
low, who undertook to go as far as Marl- 
borough, where they could he better pro- 
vided; and at that place we arrived about 
one o'clock, without farther impediment, 
Mrs. Bramble, however, found new mat- 
ter of offence; which, indeed, ſhe had 4 
ka genius for extracting at will 

rom almott every incident in Inte. We 
had ſcarce entered the room at Marlbo- 


rough, where we ſtaid to dine, when ſhe 


exhibited a formal complaint againſt the 
peer fellow who had ſuperſeded the poſti- 
ion. dhe ſaid, he was ſuch a beggarly 
raſcal, that he had ne'er a ſhirt to his 
back; and had the impudence to ſhock 
her ſight by ſnewing his bare poſteriors, 
for which act of indelicacy he deſerved to 
be ſet in the ſtocks. Mrs. Winifred Jen- 
kins confirmed the a ſſertion, with reſpect 
to his nakedneſs, obſerving, at the ſame 
time, that he had a ſkin as fair as ala- 
baſter. | | 
© This is a heinous offence indeed, 
cried my uncle; © let us hear what the fel - 
© low has to fay in his own vindication.“ 
He was aecordingly ſummoned, and made 
his appearance, which was equally queer 
and pathetick. © He ſeemed to be about 


twenty years of age, of 2 middling ſize, 

with bandy legs, ſtooping ſhoulders, hig 

forehead, ſandy locks, pinking eyes, flat 
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noſe, and long chin : but his complexion 
was of a ſickly yellow; his looks denoted 
famine ; and the rags that he wore could 
hardly conceal what decency requires to 
be covered, My uncle, having ſurveyed 
him attentively, ſaid, with an ironical ex- 
preſſion in his countenance—* An't you 
© aſhamed, fellow, to ride poſtilion with- 
© out a ſhirt to cover your backſide from 
© the view of the ladies in the coach? 
© Yes, Iam, an pleaſe yournoble honour,” 
anſwered the man; but neceſſity has no 
© law, as the ſaying is. And more than 


© that, it was an accident. My breeches 


© cracked behind, after I had got into the 
« ſaddle.*—* You're an impudent varlet, 
cried Mrs. Tabby, © for. preſuming to 


ride before perſons of fathion without 


a ſhirt!'—* I am fo, an pleaſe vour 


worthy ladyſhip, ſaid he; but I'm a 


the world, that I can call my own, nor 
a rag of cloaths, an pleaſe your Jady- 
ſhip, but what you ſee. I have no friend 
nor relation upon earth to help me out. 
I have had the fever and ague theſe fix 
months, and ſpent all I had in the world 
upon doctors, and to keep ſoul and body 
together; and, ſaving your ladyſhip's 
good preſence, I ha'n't broke bread 
theſe four and twenty hours. HSE 
Mrs. Bramble, turning from him, ſaid, 


| ſhe had never ſeen ſuch a filthy tatterde- 


malion, and bid him be gone; obſerving, 
that he would fill the room full of vermin. 
Her brother dartcd a ſignificant glance at 


her, as ſhe retired with Liddy into another 
apartment and then aſked the man if he 


was known to any perſon in Marlbo- 
rough. When he anſwered, that the land- 
lord of the inn had known him from his 
infancy, mine hoſt was immediately call - 


ed, and being interrogated on the ſubject, 


declared that the young fellow's name 
was Humphry Clinker. That he had been 
a love-begotten babe, brought up in the 
workhouſe, and put out apprentice by the 

ariſh to a country blackſmith, who died 
before the boy's time was out: that he 


had for ſome time worked under his oſtler 
7 


as a helper and extra poſtilion, till he was 
taken il of the ague, which diſabled him 
from getting his bread; that having ſold 
or pawned every thing he had inthe world 
for his cure aud ſubſiſtence, he became ſo 
miſerable and ſhabby, that he diſgraced 


the ſtable, and was diſmiſſed ; but that he 


never heard any thing to the prejudice of 
his character in other reſpects. * So that 


© the fellow being ſick and deſtitute, ſaid 


poor W:itfhire lad. I ha'n't a ſhirt in 


cLIX EER. 


my uncle, you turned him out to die in 
© the ſtreets.— I pay the poors' rate, 
replied the other; and I have no right to 
maintain idle vagrants, either in ſick - 
neſs or health: beſides, ſuch a miſerable 
object would have brought a diſcredit 
upon my houſe.” | 

© You perceive,” ſaid the fquire, turu- 
ing to me, our landlord is a Chriſtian of 
© howels. Who ſhall preſume to cenſure 
© the morals of the age, when the very _ 
« publicans exhibit ſuch examples of hu- 

* manity ?—Hark ye, Clinker, you are 
© a molt notorious offender, Vou ſtand 
convicted of ſickneſs, hunger, wretched- 
* neſs, and want. But, as it does not be- 
© long to me to puniſh criminals, I will 
£ 
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only take upon me the taſk of givin 
you a word of advice. Geta ſhirt ue 4 
all convenient diſpatch, that your nak- 
edneſs may not henceforward give of- 
fence to travelling gentlewomen, eſpe- 
cially maidens in years.” 5 
So ſaying, he put a guinea into the 
hand of the poor 25 who ſtood ſtaring 
at him in ſilence, with his mouth wide 
open, till the landlord puſhed him out of 
the room. | | 
In the afternoon, as our aunt ſtepped: 
into the coach, ſhe obſerved, with ſome 
marks of fatisfaCtion, that the poſtilion, 


who rode next to her, was not a ſhabby 


wretch like the ragamuffin who had drove 
them into Marlborough, Indeed, the dif- 
ference was very conſpicuous; this was 
a ſrnart fellow with a narrow brimmed hat, 
with gold cording, a cut bob, a decent 
blue jacket, leather breeches, and a clean 
linen ſhirt, puffed above the waiſt-band, 
When we arrived at the caſtle on Spin- 
hill, where we lay, this new poſtilion was 
remarkably aſſiduous in bringing in the 


| looſe paxcels; and, at length, 1 | 
pary* 


the individual countenance of Hum | 
Clinker, who had metamorphoſed himſelf 
in this manner, by relieving from pawn 
art of his own cloaths, with the money 
he had received from Mr. Bramble.. 
Howlſoever pleaſed the reſt of the com- 


pany were with ſuch a favourable change 


in the appearance of this poor exeature, it 
ſoured on the ſtomach of Mrs. Tabby, 
who had not yet digeſted the affront of his 
naked ſkin. She toſſed 2 noſe in diſ—- 
dain, ſaying, ſne ſuppoſed her brother had 


taken him into favour, becauſe he had 
inſulted her with his obſcenity; that a fool 
and his money were ſoon parted; hut that 
if Matt intended to take the fellow with 
him to London, ſhe would not go a foot 

| | farther 
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HUMPHRY CLINKER. 


Farther that way. My uncle ſaid nothing 
with his tongue, though his looks were 


ſufficiently expreſſive; and next morning 


Clinker did not appear, ſo that we pro- 
ceeded without farther altercation to Salt- 
Hill, where we propoled to dine. There 
the firſt perſon that came to the ſide of the 
coach, and began toadjuit the foot-board, 
was no other than Humphry Clinker. 
When I handed out Mrs. Bramble, ſhe 
eyed him with a furious look, and paſſed 
into the houſe. My uncle was em.bar- 
raſſed, and aſke1 him peeviſhly, what had 
brought him hither. The fellow ſaid, his 
honour had been ſo good to him, that he 
had not the heart to part with him ; that 
he would follow him to the world's end, 
and ſerve him all the days of his life, 
without fee or reward, | 

Mr. Bramble did not know whether to 
chide or laugh at this declaration. He 
foreſaw much contradiction on the fide of 
Tabby ; and, on the other hand, he could 
not but be pleated with the gratitude of 
Clinker, as well as with the ſimplicity of 
his character. Suppoſe I was inclined 
© to take you into my ſervice,” ſaid he, 
* whatare your quakications ? What are 
$ cw good for? — An pleaſe your 
. 


onour, auſwered this original, I can 


read. and write, and do the buſineſs of 


© the ſtable indifferent well. I can dreſs 
© a horſe and ſhoe him, and bleed and 
© rowel him, and, as for the practice of 
* ſow-gelding, I won't turn my back on 
© cerahe in the county of Wilts. Then 
© I can make hog's-puddings and hob- 
nails, mend kettles, and tin ſauce-pans. 
Here uncle burſt out a laughing; and en- 
quired what other accompliſhments he 
was maſter of. * I know ſomething of 
* {ingle-ſtick and pſalmody, proceeded 
Clinker; I can play upon the Jew's- 
© harp, ſing Bluck-eyed Suſan, Arthur 
© O'Bradley, and divers other ſongs; I 
(can dance a Welſh jig, and 44 

Dawſon; wreſtle a fall with any lad of 
my inches, when I'm in heart; and, 
under correction, Iean finda hare, when 
, yu honour wants a bit of game.'— 
© Foregad! thou art a compleat fellow,” 
cried my uncle, ſtill laughing; I have 


* as mind to. take thee into my fa- 
* mily. Pr'ythee ee try if thou can ſt 
make peace with my ſiſter. Thou haſt 


given her much offence by ſhewing her 

8 5 naked tail. WV 
Clinker accordingly followed us into 

the room, cap in hand; where, addreſſin 


himſelf to Mrs, Tabitha May it pleaſe 
a 5 


49 
* your ladyſhip's worſfiip, cried he, to 
pardon and forgive my offences, and, 
with God's aſſiſtance, I ſhall take care 
that my tail ſhall never riſe up in judg- 
ment 1 me to offend your ladyſhip 
again. Do, pray, good, ſweet, beautiful 


Sa. oa a @a #*# 


lady, take compaſſion on a poor finner. 


© God bleſs your noble countenance; I 
© am ſure. you are too handſome and ge- 
© nerous to bear malice. I will ſerve you 
© on my bended knees, by night and by 
© day, by land and by water; and all for 
© the love and pleaſure of ſerving ſuch an 
& excellent lady.” | chad 

This compliment and humiliation had 
ſome effect upon Tabby ; but ſhe made 
no reply; and Clinker, taking ſilence for 


conſent, gave his attendance at dinner. 
The fellow's natural aukwardneſs, and 


the flutter of his ſpirits, were productive 
of repeated blunders in the courſe of his 
attendance. At length, he ſpilled part af 
a cuſtard upon her right-ſhoulder; and, 
ſtarting back, trod upon Chowder, who 
ſet up a diſmal howl. Poor Humphry was 
ſodiſconcerted at this double miſtake, that 


he dropped the china diſh, which broke 


into a thouſand pieces; then falling down 
upon his knees, remained in that poſture 
aping, with a molt ludicrous aſpect of 
Aires. Mrs. Bramble flew to the dog, 
and, ſnatching him in her arms, preſented - 
him to her brother, faying—* This is all 
© a concerted ſcheme againſt this unfor- 
«© tunate animal, whoſe only crime is it's 
regard for me. Here it is: kill it at 
once; and then you'll be ſatisfied.” 
Clinker hearing theſe words, and tak - 
ing them in the litera] acceptation, got up 
in ſome hurry, and, ſeizing a knife from 
the ſicle - board, cried—* Not here, an 
« pleaſe your ladyſhip. It will daub the 
© room. Give him to me, and I'll carry 
©. him in the ditch by the road- ſide. To 
this propoſal he received no other anſwer, 
than a hearty box on the ear, that made 
him ſtagger to the other ſide of the room. 


What! ſaid ſhe to her brother, am! 


© to be affronted by every mangy hound 
that you pick up in the high-way? 1 


- © inſiſt upon your ſending this raſcallion 


© about his buſineſs immediately.'—* For 
© God's ſake, ſiſter,” compoſe yourſelf, 
ſaid my uncle, © and conſider, that the 
* poor fellow is innocent of any intention 
© to give you offence.”—* Innocent as the 
© babe unborn !* cried Humphry. I fee 
© it plainly,” exclaimed this implacable 

maiden, © he acts by your direction; 
and you are reſolved to ſupport him in 

| = his 
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look. Sir, reſumed this virago, e 
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his impudence. This is a bad return 
for all the ſervices I have done you; tor 


ing your family, and keeping you 


6 

= 

6 nurſing you i ir ſickneſs, mana,r- 
'© nurſing you in your ſickneſs, mana 

« 


from ruining yourſelf by your own im- 


prudence. But now you ſhall part 
with that raſcal or me, upon the ſpot, 


world ſhall fee whether you have more 
regard for your own fleſh and blood, or 


6 
0 
0 
© without farther loſs of time; and the 
6 
« 
4 
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ſor a beggarly foundling taken from 


the dunghull.” 
Mr. Bramble's eyes began to gliſten, 


and his teeth to chatter. If ſtated fairly, 
fad he, raiſing his voice, the queſtion 


© 1s, whether I have ſpirit to ſhake off an 
intolerable yoke, by one effort of reſo- 
lution, or meanneſs enough to do an act 
of cruelty and injuſtice, to gratify the 
rancour of acapricious woman. Hark 
ye, Mrs. Bramble, I will now propofe 
an alternative in my turn. Either 


give me leave to bid you eternally adieu. 
Fur I am determined that he and I ſhall 
live no longer under the fame roof; and 
now to dinner with what appetite you 
may. Thunderſtruck at this declara- 
tion, ſhe ſat down in a corner; and, 


after a pauſe of ſome minutes—* Sure I 
don't underſtand you, Matt! faid ſhe. 


And yet I ſpoke in plain Engliſh—' 
anſwered the ſquire, with a E 

| ectu- 
ally humbled, it is your prerogative to 
command, and my duty to obey. I 
© can't diſpoſe of the dog in this place; 
but if you'll allow him to go in the 


coach to London, I give you my word, 


£ he ſhall never trouble you again.” 
Her brother, entirely diſarmed by this 
mild reply, declared, the could alk him 


nothing in reaſon that he would refuſe; 


adding“ I hope, filter, you have never 


found me deficient in natural affection.” 


Mrs. Tabitha immediately roſe, and, 
throwing her arms about his neck, killed 
him on the cheek : he returned her em- 


braces with great emotion. Liddy ſobbed, 
Win Jenkins cackled, Chowder capered, 
and Clinker ſkipped about, rubbing his 
hands for joy of this reconciliation. 
Concord being thus reſtored, we finiſh- 
ed our meal with comfort; and in the 
evening arrived at London, without hav- 
ing met with any other adventure. My 
aunt ſeems to be much mended by the 
hint ſhe received from her brother. She 
has been graciouſly pleaſed to remove her 
diſpleaſure from Clinker, who is now re- 


diſcard your four-footed favourite, or 
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tained as a footman, and in a day or two 


will make his appearance in a new fuit of 
livery; but, as he is little acquainted with 
London, we have taken an occaſional 
valet, whom I intend hereafter to hire as 
my own ſervant. We lodge in Golden 
Square, at the houſe of one Mrs. Norton, 
a decent ſort of a woman, who takes 


great pains to make us all eaſy. My un- 


cle propoſes to make a circuit of all the 
remarkable ſcenes ef this metropolis, for 
the entertainment of his pupils; but, as 


both you and I are already acquainted 


with molt of thoſe he will viſit, and with 
ſome others he little dreams of, I ſhall 
only communicate what will be in ſome 
meaſure new to your obſervation. Re- 
member me to our Jeſuitical friends, and 
believe me ever, dear knight, yours at- 
fectionately, „ 
| J. MELFORD. 
LonDoN, May 24. | 1 5 


TO DR. LEWIS, 


DEAR DOCTOR, . 
I ONDON is literally new to me; 
new in it's ſtreets, houſes, and even 
in it's ſituation; as the Irimman ſaid— 
* London is now gone out of town.” 
What I left open fields, producing hay 
and corn, I now find covered with ſtreets, 


and ſquares, and palaces, and churches. 


I am credibly informed, that, in the ſpace” 
of ſe;en years, eleven thouſand new 
houſes have been built in one quarter of 
Weſtminſter, excluſive of what is daily 
added to other parts of this unwieldy 
metropolis. Pimlico and Knightſbridge 


are now almoſt joined to Chelſea and 


Kenſington ; and if this infatuation con- 
tinues for half a century, I ſuppoſe the 
whole county of Middleſex will be ce- 
vered with brick.' - ; 

It muſt be allowed, indeed, for the 
credit of the preſent age, that London 
and Weſtminkter are much better paved 
and lighted than they were formerly. 


The new ſtreets are ſpacious, regular, 


and airy; and the houſes generally con- 


venient. The bridge at Blackfriars is a 
noble monument of taſte and publick ſpi- 


rit. I wonder how they ſtumbled upon 


a work of ſuch magnificence and utility. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe improvements, 
the capital is now become an overgrown 
monſter; which, like a dropſical head, 
will in time leave the body and extremi - 
ties without nouriſhment' and * 


HUMPHRY 
The abſurdity will appear in it's full 
force, when we conſider, that one ſixth 
part of the natives of this whole extenſive 
neren is crouded within the hills of 
mortality. What wonder that our vil- 
lages are depopulated, and our farms in 
want of day- labourers The abolition of 
ſmall farms is but one cauſe of the de- 
creaſe of population. Indeed, the incre- 
dible increae of horſes and black cattle, 
to anſwer the purpoſes of luxury, requires 
a prodigious quautity of hay and graſs, 
| which aue raiſed and managed without 
much labour ; but a number of hands 
will always be wanted for the different 
branches of - agriculture, whether the 
farms be large or ſmall. The tide of 
luxury has ſwept all the inhabitants from 
the open country. The pooreſt ſquire, 
as well as the richeſt-peer, muſt have his 
houſe in town, and make a figure with an 
extraordinary number of domeſticks. 
The plough-boys, cow-herds, and lower 
hinds, are debauched and ſeduced by the 
appearance and diſcourſe of thoſe cox- 
combs in livery, when they make their 
ſummer excurſions. They deſert their 
dirt and drudgery, and ſwarm up to Lon- 
don, in hopes of getting into ſervice, 
where they can live luxuriouſly, and wear 
fine cloaths, without being obliged to 
work; for idleneſs is natural to man. 
Great numbers of theſe being diſap- 
pointed in their expectation, become 
thieves and ſharpers; and London being 
an immenſe wilderneſs, in which there 
is neither watch nor ward of any ſignifi- 
cation, nor any order or police, affords 
them lurking- places as well as prey. 
There are many cauſes that contribute 
to the daily increaſe of thts enormous 
mals; but they may be all reſolved into 
the grand ſource of luxury and corrup- 
tion. About five and twenty years ago, 
very few, even of the moſt opulent citi- 
zens of London, kept any equipage, or 


even any ſervants in livery. Their ta- 


bles produced nothing but plain boiled 
and roaſted, with a bottle of port, and a 
tankard of beer. Atpreſcnt, every trader 
in any degree of credit, every — and 
attorney, maintains a couple of footmen, 
a coachman, and poſtilion. He has his 
town-houſe and his country-houſe, his 
coach'and his poſt - chaiſe. is wife and 
daughters appear in the richeſt ſtuffs, 
beſpangled with diamonds. They fre- 


quent the court, the opera, the theatre, 


and the maſquerade, They hold aſſem- 
blies at their own houſes; they make 
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ſumptuous entertainnients, and treat with 
the richeſt wines of Bourdeaux, Burgun- 
Cy, and Champagne. The ſubſtantial 


tradeſman, ho was wont to paſs his even- 


ings at the alehouſe for four-pence half 
penny, now ſpends three ſhillings at the 
tavern, while his wife keeps card- tables 


at home; ſhe muſt likewiſe have fine 


cloaths, her chaiſe or pad, with country 
lodgings, and go three times a week to 
publick diverſions. Every clerk, appren- 
tice, aud even waiter of tavern or coffee- 
houſe, maintains a gelding by himſelf, 
or in partnerſhip, and abdines the air 
and apparel of a petit maitre. The 
gayeſt places of publick entertainment 
are filled with faſhionable figures, which, 
upon * will be found to be jour- 
neymen-taylors, ſerving- men, and Abi- 
gails, diſguiſed like their betters. 

In ſhort, there is no diſtinction or ſub- 
ordination left. The different depart+ 
ments of life are jumbled together. The 
hod- carrier, the low mechanick, the tap- 


ſter, the publican, the ſhopkeeper, the 


pettifogger, the citizen, and courtier, all 
tread upon the kabes of one another: ac- 
tuated by the demons of profligacy and 
licentiouſneſs, they are ſeen every where, 
rambling, riding, rolling, ruſhing, joſt- 
ling, mixing, bouncing, cracking, and 
craſhing, in one vile ferment of ſtupidity 
and corruption. Allis tumult and hurry; 


one would imagine they. were impelled 


by ſome diſorder of the brain that will 


not ſuffer them to be at reſt. The fout- 
paſſengers run along as if they were pur- 
fued by bailiffs. The porters and chair- 

men trot with their burdens. People wha 
keep their own equipages, drive through 
the ſtreets at full ſpeed. Even citizens, 


phuyſicians, and apothecaries, glide in their 


chariots like hghtniig. The hackney- 
coachmen make their horſes ſmoke, and 
the pavement ſhakes under them; and I 
have actually ſeen a waggon paſs through 
Piccadilly at the hand-gallop. In a word, 


the whole nation ſeems to be running 


out of their wits. F 
The diverſions of the times are not ill 


ſuited to the genius of this incongruous 


monſter called the pubiick. Give itnoile, 
confuſion, glare, and glitter; it. has no 
idea of elegance and propriety. What are 
the amuſements at Ranclagh ? One half 
of the company are following one ano» 
ther's tails in an eternal circle; like fo 
many blind aſſes in an olive-mill, where 
they can neither diſcourſe, diſtingui 

nor be diſtinguiſhed ; while the 0 
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| Half are drinking hot water, under the 


denomination of tea, tall nine or ten 
o'clock at night, to keep them awake for 
the reſt of the evening. As for the or- 
cheſtra, the vocal Auel eſpecially, it is 


well for the perfarmers that they cannot 


be heard diſtinctly. Vauxhall is a com- 
poſition of baubles, overcharged with pal- 
try ornaments, ill conceived, and poorly 
executed, without any unity of deſign, 
or propriety of diſpokyzon. It is an un- 
natural aſfemblage of objects, fantaſti- 
cally illuminated in broken maſſes, ſeem- 
ingly contrived to dazzle the eyes and 


divert the imagination of the vulgar. 


Here a wooden lion, there a ſtone ſtatue; 
in one place a range of things like cof- 
fee - houſe boxes, covered at top; in ano- 
ther, a parcel of alehouſe benches; in a 


third, a puppet-ſhew repreſentation of a 
Ain caſcade; in a fourth, a gloomy cave 


of a circular form, like a ſepulchral vault 

half lighted; in a fifth, a _ fl 
ſs-plat, that would not afford paſture 

ufficient for an aſs's colt. The walks, 


which nature ſeems to have intended for 


ſolitude, ſhade, and filence, are filled 


Vith crowds of noiſy people, ſucking up 


the nocturnal rheums of an agueiſh cli- 


mate; and through theſe gay ſcenes a 


few lamps glimmer like ſo many farthing 


candles. | | 
When I ſee a number of well-dreſſed 


people, of both ſexes, fitting on the co- 


vered benches, expoſed to the eyes of the 
mob, and, which is worſe, to the cold, 


raw, night-air, devouring ſliced beef, and 


willing port, and punch, and cyder, I 


cannot help compaſſionating their teme- 
,rity, while I deſpiſe their want of taſte 


and decorum: but when they courſe along 


thoſe damp and gloomy walks, or crou 
together upon the wet gravel, without 


any other cover than the cope of Heaven, 


liſtening to a ſong which one half of them 
cannot poſſibly hear, how can J help ſup- 


ſing they are actually poſſeſſed by a 
' ſpirit more abſurd and pernicious than 


any thing we meet with in the precincts 


of Bedlam? In all probability, the pro- 


prietors of this, and other publick gar- 
dens of inferior note, in the ſkirts of the 


metropolis, are, in ſome 7. ws connett- 


ed with the faculty of phy ſick, and the 


company of undertakers; for, conſider- 


ing that eagerneſs in the purſuit of what 
is called pleaſure, which now predomi- 
nates through every rank and denomina- 


tion of life, I am perſuaded, that more 
„Sou, rheumatiſins, catarrhs, and con- 
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ſumptions, are caught in theſe nofturnal | 
paſtimes, ee dio, than from all the 


riſques and accidents to which a life of 
toil and danger is expoſed, | 
'T heſe, and other obſervations, which 
J have made in this excurſion, will ſhorten 
my ſtay at London, and ſend me back 
with a double reliſh to my ſolitude and 
mountains; but I ſhall return by a diffe- 
rent rout than that which brought me to 
town. I have ſeen ſome old friends, who 
conſtantly reſided in this virtuous me- 
tropolis ; but they are ſo changed in man- 
ners and diſpoſition, that we hardly know 
or care for one another. In our journey 
from Bath, my ſiſter Tabby provoked me 
into a tranſport of paſſion ; during which, 
like a man who: has drank himſelf pot- 
valiant, I talked to her in ſuch a ſtyle of 
authority and reſolution, as produced a 
molt bleſſed effect. She and her dog 
have been remarkably quiet and orderly 
ever ſince this expoſtulation. How lon 
this agreeable calm will laſt, Heaven 
above knows. I flatter myſelf, the exer- 
ciſe of travelling has been of ſervice to 


* 


my health; a circumſtance which en- 


courages me to proceed in my projected 
expedition to the North. But I muſt, 
in the mean time, for the benefit and 
amuſement of my pupils, explore the 
depths of this chaos; this miſhapen and 
monſtrous capital, without head or tail, 
members or proportion. 

Thomas was ſo inſolent to my ſiſter on 
the road, that I was obliged to turn him 
off abruptly, betwixt Chippenham and 


Marlborough, where our coach was over- 


turned. The fellow was always fullen 
and ſelfiſh ; but, if he ſhould return to 
the country, you may give him a cha- 
racter for honeſty and ſobriety ; and pro- 
vided he behaves with proper reſpeld t = 
the family, let him have a couple of gui- 
neas in the name of yours always, 


MATT. BRAMBLE. 
Loxvon, May 29, | 5 
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ro Miss LETITIA WILLIS, AT GLOU- 


CESTER. 


MY DFAR LETTY. 


JNEXPRESSIBLE was the pleaſure \ 


I received from yours the 2 5th, which 

was laſt night putinto my hands by Mrs, 

4 „the milliner, from Glouceſ- 

ter. I rejoice to hear that my wore 
governeſs is in good health, and 
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more, that ſhe'no longer retains any diſ- 

leaſure towards her poor Liddy. I am 
orry you have loſt the ſociety of the agree - 
able Miſs Vaughan; but 1 hope you will 
not have cauſe much longer to regret the 
departure of your ſ{chool-compamions, as 
I make no doubt but your parents will, 
in a little time, bring you into the world, 
where you are ſo well qualified to make 
a diſtinguiſhed figure. When that 1s the 
caſe, I flatter myſelf you and I ſhall meet 
again, and be happy together ; and even 


improve the friendſhip which we con- 
tracted in our tender years. This atleaſt 


I can promiſe; it ſhall not be for the 
want of my utmoſt endeavours, if our 
intimacy does not continue for life. 
About five days ago we arrived in Lon- 
don, after an eaſy journey from Bath ; 
during which, however, we were over- 
turned, and met with ſome other little 
incidents which had like to have occa- 
ſioned a miſunderſtanding betwixt m 


uncle and aunt; but now, thank God, 
they are happily reconciled. We live in 


harmony together, and every day make 
parties to ſee the wonders of this vaſt 
metropolis, which, however, I cannot 
pretend to deſcribe ; for I have not, as 
yet, ſeen one hundredth part of it's cu- 
riofities, and I am quite in a maze of ad- 
miration. 

The cities of London and Weſtminiter 
are ſpread out to an incredible extent. 
The ſtreets, ſquares, rows, lanes, and 
alleys, are innumerable. Palaces, pub- 
lick buildings, and churches, riſein every 
38 and, among theſe laſt, St. Paul's 
appears. with the moſt aſtoniſhing pre- 
eminence. They ſay it is not ſo large as 
St. Peter's at Rome; but, for my own 
part, I can have no idea of uy earthly 
temple more grand and magnificent. 
But even theſe ſuperb objects are not 


ſo ſtriking as the crowds of: prople that 
I 


ſwarm in the ſtreets. I at magined, 


that ſome great aſſembly was juſt diſmiſſ- 


ed, and wanted to ſtand aſide till tlie 


multitude ſhould paſs ; but this human 


tide continues to flow, without interrup- 
tion or abatement, from morn till night. 
Then there is ſuch an infinity of gay 
equipages, coaches, chariots, chaiſes, and 
other cafriages, continually rolling and 
Ihifting before your eyes, that one's head 
grows giddy looking at them ; and the 
imagination is quite confounded with 
ſplendour and variety. Nor is the pro- 
ea A leſs grand and aſtoniſhing 
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exquiſite 


t by land you ſee three ſtu- 


ekIixk ER. 33 


pendous bridges, joining the oppoſite 
and rapid river 


anks of a broad, deep, 
ſo vaſt, ſo ſtately, ſo elegant, that they 
ſeem to be the work of ants : be- 
twixt them, the whole ſurface of the 
Thames is covered with ſmall veſſels, 
barges, boats, and wherries, paſſing to 


and fro; and below the three bridges, 
ſuch a prodigious foreſt of maſts, fer 


miles together, that you would think all 
the ſhips in the univerſe were here aſſem- 


bled. All that you read of wealth and: 


grandeur in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments and the Perſian Tales concerns: 


ng Bagdad, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, If 


pahan, and Samarkand, is here realised. 


Ranelagh looks like the enchanted pa- 
enius, adorned with theamoſt 


lace of a 
rformances of painting, carv- 
ing, and gildi n 
thouſand golden lamps, that emulate the 
noon-day ſun; crouded with the | 
the rich, the gay, the happy, and the 
fair; glittering with cloth of gold and 
ſilver, lace, embroidery, and precious 
ſtones, While theſe exulting tons and 


daughters of felicity tread this round of 


pleaſure, or regale in different parties 


and ſeparate lodges, with fine imperial 
tea, and other 3 refreſhments, 


their ears are entertained with the moſt. 
raviſhing delights of muſick, both inſtru- 


mental and vocal. There I heard the 
famous Tenducci, a thing from Italy. It 


looks for all the world like a man, though 


they ſay it is not. The voice, to be ſure, 
is neither man's nor woman's; but it is. 
more melodious than either: and it war- 

bled ſo divinely, that, while I liſtened, I 
really thought myſelt in paradiſe. 

At nine o'clock, in a charmingmoon- 
light evening, we embarked at Ranelagh. 
for Vauxhall, in a wherry fo light and 
ſlender, that we looked like ſo many 
fairies failing iu anut-ſhell. My uncle, 
being apprehenſive of catching cold upon 
the water, went round in the coach, and 


my aunt would have accompanied him, 


but he would not ſuffer me to go by wa- 
ter, if ſhe went by land; and therefore 


perceived I had a curioſity to make this 

eeable v Alfter all, the veſſel 
was ſufficiently loaded; for, beſides the 
waterman, there was my brother Jerry, 
and a friend of his, one Mr. Barton, a. 
country gentleman of a good fortune, 
who had dined at our houſe. The plea- 
ſure of this little excurſion was, however, 


damped, by my being ſadly frightel be. 


, enlightened with a 


ſhe favoured us with her company, as ſe 


* 
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celebrated Mrs. ——, Whoſe voice was 
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our landing ; where there was a terrible 
confuſion of wherries, and a crowd of 
people bawling, and ſwearing, and quar- 
relling: nay, a parcel of is Bao 
fellows came. running into the water, 
and laid hold on our boat with great vio- 
lence, to pull it aſhore; nor would the 

quit their hold, till my brother ſtruc 

one of them over the head with his cane. 
But this flutter was fully recompenſed by 
the pleaſures of Vauxhall; which I no 
{boner entered, than I was dazzled and 
confounded with the variety of beauties 
that ruſhed all at once upon my eye. 
Image to yourſelf, my dear Letty, a ſpa- 
cious garden, part laid out in delightful 


walks, bounded witch high hedges and 


trees, and paved with gravel ; part exhi- 
biting a wonderful aſſemblage of the 
molt pictureſque and ſtriking objects, 
pavilions, lodges, groves, grottos, lawns, 
temples, and caſcades; porticoes, colo- 


nades, and rotundos; adorned with pil- 


lars, ſtatues, and painting; the whole 
Mumnated with an infinite number of 
lamps, diſpoſed in different figures of 
funs, ſtats, and conſtellations; the place 
croudec, with the gaveſt company, rang- 


ing thraugh thoſe bliſsful ſhades, or ſup- 
rent lodges on cold collations, 


5 


enlivened with mirth, freedom, and good- 
humour, and animated hy an excellent 
band of muſick. Among the vocal per- 
formers, 1 had the happineſs to hear the 


ſo loud and fo ſhrill, that it made my 
head ake through exceſ of pleaſure. 

In about half an hour after we arriv- 
eil, we were joined by my uncle, who 
did not ſeem to reliſh the place, People 
of experience and infirmity, my dear 
Letty, ſee with very different eyes from 


thoſe that ſuch as you and I make vie 


of. Ourevening'sentertainment was in- 
terrupted by an unlucky accident. In 
one of the remoteſt walks we were ſur- 


prized with a ſudden ſhower, that ſet the 


whole company a- running, and drove us 


in heaps, one upon another, into the ro- 


tunda; where my uncle, finding himſelf 


wet, began to be very peeviſh, and ur- 
gent to be gone. 


My brother went to 
lock tor the coach, and found it with 
much diſheulty ; but, as it could not hold 
us all, Mr. Barton ftaid behind. It was 


ſome time before the carriage could be 
brought up to the gate, in the eonfuſion, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt endeavours 
of our new footman, Humphry Clink -. 
er, who loſt his ſcratch periwig, and got 
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beſt company in town. 


”—_— 


a broken head, in the ſcuffle. The mo- 
ment we were ſeated, my aunt pulled off 
my uncle's ſhoes, and careſully wrapped 
his poor feet in her capuchin; then ſhe 
gave him a mouthful of cordial, which 
ſhe always keeps in her pocket, and his 
cloaths were ſhifted as ſoon as we arrived 
at our lodgings ; ſo that, bleſſed be God, 
he eſcaped a ſevere cold, of which he 
was in great terror. | | 
As for Mr. Barton, I muſt tell you in 
confidence, he was a little particular; 
but perhaps I miſtake his complaiſance; 
and L with I may, for his fake, You 
know the condition of my poor heart ; 
which, in ſpite of hard uſage - And yet 
] ought not to complain; nor will I, till 
farther information. 97 70 
Beſides Ranelagh and Vauxhall, I have 
been at Mrs. Cornely's aſſembly, which, 
for the rooms, the company, the dreſſes, 
and decorations, farpalics al deſcription ; 
but as I have no great turn for card- 
laying, I havenot yet entered thorough- 
y into the ſpirit of the place: indeed, I 


am ſtill ſuch a country hoyden, that I 


could hardly find patience to be put in a 


condition to appear; yet I was not above 


fix hours under the hands of the hair- 
drefler, who {tuffed my head with as much 
black wool as would have made a quilted 


petticoat ; and, after all, it was the ſmall. 
eſt head in the aſſembly, except my aunt's: 


the, to be ſure, was lo particular with 
her rumpt gown and petticoat, her ſcan- 
ty curls, her lappet-head, deep triple 
ruflles, and high ſtays, that every body 
looked at her with ſurprize : ſome whit- 
pered, and ſome tittered; and Lady Grif. 


kin, by whom we were introduced, flatly 


told her ſhe was twenty good years be- 
hind the fathion. Ein 

Lady Griſkin is a perſon of faſhion, to 
whom we have the honour to be related. 
She keeps a ſmall rout at her own houſe, 
never exceeding ten or a dozen card-ta- 
bles; but theſe are frequented by the 


obliging as'to introduce my auntand'me 
to tome of her particular friends of qua- 
lity, who treat us with the moſt familiar 
good- humour: we have once dined with 
her, and ſhe takes the trouble to direct 
us in all our motions, J am ſo happy as 
to have gained her good-will to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe ſometimes adjuſts my 
cap with her own hands; and ſhe has 
given me a kind invitation to ſtay with 
her all the winter. This, however, has 
beeu cruelly declined by my. uncle, who 


ſeems . 


She has been ſo 
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ſeems to be (I know not how) prejudiced 


againſt the good lady ; for whenever my 


aunt happens io ſpeak in her commenda- 


tion, I obſerve that he makes wry faces, 
though he ſays nothing. Perhaps, in- 
deed, theſe grimaces may be the effeft 
of pain ariſing from the gout and rheu- 
matiſm, with which he is ſadly diſtreſſed. 
To me, however, he 3 good - na- 
tured and generous, even beyond my 
with. Since we came hither, he has 
made me a preſent of a ſuit of cloaths, 
with Cn and laces, which coſt 
more money than I ſhall mention; and 


Jerry, at his deſ.re, has given me my mo- 


ther's diamond drops, which are ordered 
to be ſet a- new; ſo that it will not be his 
fault if I do not glitter among the ſtars 
of the fourth or fifth magnitude, I wiſh 
my weak head may not grow giddy in 
the midſt of all this gallantry and diſſi- 
pation ! though, as yet, I can ſafely de- 
clare, I could gladly give up all theſe 


tumultuous pleaſures for country ſoli- 


tude and a happy retreat with thoſe we 
love; among whom my dear Willis will 
always poſſeſs the firſt place in the breaſt 
of her ever - affectionate 5 

ef | Lypla MELFORD. 
Lox box, Mar 31. OT 


To sR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF-JESUS 


COLLEGE, OXON. 


* DEAR PHILLIPS, __ | 


1 Send you this letter franked by our 
old friend Barton; who 1s as much 
altered as it was poſſible for a man of his 
kidney to be. Inſtead of the careleſs in- 
dolent ſloven we knew at Oxford, I tound 
him a buſy talkative politician, a petit 
maitre in his dreſs, and a_ceremonzous 
courtier in his manners. He has not gall 
enough in his conſtitution to be enflamed 
with the rancour of party ſo as to deal 
in ſcurrilous invectives; but, ſince he 
obtained a place, he is become a warm 
partizan of the miniſtry, and ſees every 


thing through ſuch an r me- 


dium, as to me, who am happily of no 
wic is altogether incomprehenſible. 
Without all doubt, the fumes of faction 


not only diſturb the faculty of reaſon, 
* but A Pal ty 3 


ert the organs of ſenſe; and 
I would lay a hundred guineas to ten, that 
if Barton on one ſide, and the moſt con- 
ſcientious patriot in the oppoſition on the 
other, were to draw, upon honour, the 


iQure of the x or m, you 
— who are ſtill uninfected and 2 | 
biaſſed, would find both painters equally 
diſtant ſrom the truth. One thing, how- 
ever, muſt be allowed for the honour of 


Barton, he never breaks out into illiberal 


abuſe; far leſs endeavours, by infamous 
calumnies, to blaſt the moral character of 
ay on the other ſide, 

ver ſince we came hither, he has been 
remarkably aſſiduous in his attention to 
our family; an attention which, in a man 
of his indolence and avocations, I ſhould 
have thought altogether cdd, and even 


Unnatural, had not I perceived that my 


fiſter Liddy has made ſome impreſſion 
upon his heart. I cannot ſay that I have 
any objection to his trying his fortune 
in this purſuit. If an opulent eſtate, and 


a preat ſtock of good-nature, are luffi - 


cient qualifications in a huſband to ren- 

der the marriage-ſtate happy for life, ſhe 
may be happy with Barton; but I imagine 
there is ſomething elſe required to engage 
and ſecure the affeftion of a woman of 
ſenſe and delicacy, ſomething which na- 
ture has denied our friend. Liddy ſeems 

to be of the ſame opinion. When he 
addreſſes himſelf to her in diſcourſe, ſhe 
ſeems to liſten with reluctance, and in- 
duſtriouſſy avoids Ill particular commu- 


nication; but, in groportion to her coy- 


neſs, our aunt is dhning. Mrs. Tabi- 
tha goes more than halt way to meet his 
advances; ſhe miſtakes, or affects to 
miſtake, the meaning of his courteſy, 
which is rather formal and fulſome ; ſhe . 
returns his compliments with hyperboli- 
cal intereſt, ſhe perſecutes him with her 
civilities at table, ſhe appeals io him for 
ever in converſation, ſhe ſighs, and flirts, 
and ogles, and by her hideous affectation 
and impertinence, drives the poor cour- 
tier to the very. extremity of his cem- 
plaiſance : in ſhort, ſne ſeems to have un- 
dertaken the ſiege of Barton's heart, and 
carries on her approaches in ſuch a deſpe- 
rate manner, that I da not know whether 


he will not be obliged to capitulate. In 


the mean time, his averſion to this inamo- 
rato ſtruggling with his acquied affabi- 
lity, and his natural fear of giving of- 
fence, throws him into a kind of diltreſs 


which is extremely ridiculous. 


Two days ago, he perſuaded my un- 
cle and me to accompany him to St. 
James's, where he undertook to make us 
acquainted with the 2 of all che 
great men in the kingdom: and, indeed, 
there was a great aſſemblage of diſtin-- 


guiſhed characters, for it was a high feſ- 
tival at court. Our conductor performed 
his promiſe with great ap 8 He 
N out almoſt every individual of 

. ſexes, and generally introduced 
them to our notice with a flouriſh of pa- 
negyrick. Seeing the king approach 
I here comes, Pad he, the moſt ami- 
able ſovereign that ever ſwayed the 
( ſceptre of England; the deliciæ huma- 
« m generis; Auguſtus in patronizing 
© merit, Titus Veſpaſian in generoſity, 
Trajan in bene an and Marcus 
Aurelius in philoſophy.'— A very 
© honeſt kind-hearted gentleman, added 
muy uncle; he is too good for the times. 
A king of Euglaud ſhould have a 
© ſpice of. the devil in his Fogg 54mg 
Barton, then turning, to the Duke of 
C——, proceeded— You know the 


duke; that illuſtrious hero who trod 


rebellion under his feet, and ſecured us 
in poſſeſſion of every thing we ought 
to hold dear as Engliſhmen and Chriſ- 
tians. Mayk what an eye! how 
netrating, yet pacifick! What dignity 
in his mien! What humanity in his 
© aſpect! Even malice muſt own, that 
he is one of the greateſt officers in 
* Chriſtendom.'—* I think he be, faid 
Mr. Bramble; but who are theſe young 
© gentlemen that ſtand beſide him ?'— ' 
© 'Thofſe,' cried our friend, thoſe are his 
© royal nephews, the princes of the blood. 
Sweet young princes! the ſacred pledges 
© of the Proteſtant line; ſo ſpirited, ſo ſen- 
© ſible, ſo princely!'—* Yes, very ſenſi- 
© ble, very ſpirited,” ſaid my uncle, inter- 
rupting him. But ſee the queen! Ha, 
© there is the queen, there is the qucen! 
Let me ſee let me ſeo - here are my 
< glaſſes? Ha! there is meaniug in 
C that eye;. there is ſentiment; there 1s 
© expreſſion ! —Well, Mr. Barton, what 
© figure do you call next?* The next 
perſon he pointed out was the favourite 
year; who ſtnod ſolitary by one of the 
Windows. * Behold yon northern ftar,' 
faid he, Horn of his beams. — What! 
© the Caledonian luminary that lately 
_ © hlazed fo bright in our hemiſphere? 
© Methinks, at preſent, it glimmers 
. © through a fog; like Saturn without 
© his ring, bleal. and dim, and diſtant, 
© Ha! there is the other great phæno- 
© menon, the grand penſionary, that 
weather - cock of patriotiſm that veers 
| © about in every point of the political 
© conipaſs, and ſtill feels the wind of 
+ popularity in his tail. He too, like a 
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- © that attend his motions ?* When Bar- 
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The King of Pruſſia does not think of 


portentous comet, has riſet again abovs 
the court-horizon ; but how long he 
« will continue to aſcend, it is not eaſy 
to foretel, conſidering his great eccen- 
* tricity, Who are thoſe two ſatellites 


n told him their names—* To their 
characters, ſaid Mr. Bramble, I am 
no ſtranger. One of them, without a 
drop of red blood in his veins, has a 
cold intoxicating vapour in his head; 
and rancour enough in his heart to ino- 
culate and affect a whole nation. The 
other is, I hear, intended for a ſhare in 
the ad n, and the penſion 
vonches for his being duly qualified. 
The only inſtance I ever * of his 
fagacity was, his deſerting his former 
patron, when he found him declining 
in power, and in diſgrace with the peo- 
ple. Without principle, talent, or 
intelligence, he 1s ungracious as a hog, 
greedy as a vulture, and thieviſh as a 
jackdaw; but, it muſt be owned, he is 
no hypocrite. He pretends to no vir- 
tue, and takes no pains to diſguiſe his 
character. His miniſtry will be attend- 
ed with one advantage, no man will be 
diſappointed by his breach of promiſe, 
as no mortal ever truſted to his word. 
I wonder how Lord firſt diſco- 
vered this happy genius, and for what 
»arpoſe Lo has now adopted 
him; but one would think that, as 
amber has a power to attract dirt, and 
ſtraws, and chaff, a miniſter is endued 
with the ſame kind of faculty to lick 
up every knave and blockbead in his 
* avay.* His eulogium was interrupted 
by the arrival of the old Duke of N; 
who, ſqueezing into the circle with a 
buſy face of importance, thruſt his head 
into every countenance, as if he had been 
in ſearch of ſomebody, to whom he 
wanted to impart ſomething of great con · 
ſequengęe. My uncle, who had been for- 
merly known to him, bowed as he paſſ- 
ed; and the duke, fecing himſelf ſaſuted 
ſo reſpectfully by a well - dreſſed perſon, 
was not flow in returning the courteſy: 
he even came up; apd, taking him cor- 
dially by the hand My dear friend, 
Mr. A, (aid he, © Fam rejpiced: 
to ſee you, How long have you bgen 
come from abroad? How did you 
© leave our good friends the Dutch? 


to 
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* another war, ah? He is. a greet king, 
© a great conqueror, à very great con- 
queror. 'Your Alexanders and Han- 
„ 2:35, 35 enen 


cried Mr. Barton. 
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© Hibals were nothing at all to him, Sir; 
t corporals, drummers, droſs, mexe traſh, 
damned traſh, heh ?' His grace being 
by this time out of breath, my uncle 
took the opportunity to tell him he had 
not been out of England, that his name 
was Bramble, and that he had the ho- 


ou per- 


: « feftly wall, my dear Mr. Bramble. 


4 You was Always a good and loyal ſub- 


0 12 a ſtaunch friend to adminiſtration. 
I made your brother an Iriſh biſhop.“ 


Pardon me, my lord, ſaid the ſquire; 


IU once had a brother, but he was a cap- 
ftain in the army. —“ Ha!" ſaid his 


grace, he was ſo, he was indeed! But 
7 who was the biſhop then? Biſhop 


Blackberry? Sure it was clog. rune 


-* berry: perhaps ſome relation of yours?” 
Very likely, my lord, replied my 
uncle; the Blackberry is the fruit of 


the Bramble, but I believe the biſhop 


* is notaberry of our buſkh.'—-# No more 


he ist no more he is! Ha, ha, ha“ ex- 


claimed the duke; * there you gave me 
$; you know 


humble ſer- 


ing, he ſhoved to another corner of the 
toom. What a fine old gentleman !' 

What ſpirits ! 
hangs a memory! He never forgets 


© an old friend..“ He does me too 
much honour," ohſerved our ſquire, 
to rank me among the number, Whilſt 


- 


I ſat in parliament, I never voted with 
the miniſtry but three times, when my 
. © conſcience told me they were in the 
'* right However, if he till keeps le- 
pee r will carry my nephew thither, 
* thalhe may ſee, and learn to avoid the 
ſcene ; for I think an Engliſh gentle- 
man never appears to ſuch diſadvantage 


das at the levee of a miniſter. Of his 
tt, I ſhall ſay nothing at preſent, 
..** but that for thirty years he was the 
, * conſtant and common butt of ridicule 
+ '* and execration. He was  generall 

laughed at as an ape in politicks, whole 
 * office and influence ſerved only to ren- 
der his folly the more notorious ; a 
. fp | 

1 
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5 yas jully aeg and ſtigmatired as the 


© father of corruption. But this ridi« 
© culous ape, this venal drudge, no ſooner 
© loſtthe places he was ſd ill qualified to 
fill, and unfurled the banners of fac. 
© tion, than he was metamorphoſed int 
© pattern of publick virtue; the very 
* people who reviled him before, now 
« extoiled him to the ſkies, as a wilt; ex- 
E ſtateſman, chief pillar of the 
roteſtant ſucceſſion, and corner - ſtone 
. of Engliſh liberty. I ſhould be glad 
to know how Mr. Barton reconciles 
theſe contradictions, without obliging 
us to reſign all title to the privilege 
common ſenſe.'=4* My dear Sir, an. 
ſwered Barton, T do not pretend do 
« juſtify the extravagations of the mul- 
© titude; who, I ſuppoſe, were as wild in 


a” 4 


their former cenſure as in their preſent 


© praiſe, - But I ſhall be very glad to at- 
tend you on Thurſday next to his 
5 E levee; where I am afraid we 
« ſhall not be crouded with wry aca Md 


for you know there is'a wide difference 


© between his 1 office of preſident 
« of the council, and his former poſt of 


'* firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury. 
s a ſcratch, good Mf. Bramble! Ha, ha, 
© ha! Well, I ſhall be glad to {ee you 
-* at Lincoln's Inn Fields 

the way. Times are altered. Though 
I have loſt the power, I retain the in- 
clination. Your very 
4. vant, good Mr. Blackberry.“ So ſay- 


This communicative friend having an- 
nounced all the remarkable characters of 
both ſexes that appeared at court, we 


reſolved to adjourn; and retired, At the 
foot of the ſtair-caſe there was a crowd | 


of lacqueys and chairmen,” and in the 
midſt of them ſtood Pony Laker, 
exalted upon a ſtool, with his hat in one 


hand, and a paper in the other, in the act 
of holding 


| g forth to\the people. Before 
we could enquire into\ the .meaning of 


this exhibition, he perceived his maſter, 
: thruſt the paper into his pocket, deſcend- 


ed from his elevation, bolted through the 


crowd, and brought up the carriage to 
the gate. wh a 


My»nncle {aid nothing till. we were 


ſeated; when, after having looked atme 
.earneſtly for ſame time, he 


ſam burſt out a 
laughing, and aſked if I knew upon what 
ſubje& Clinker was holding forth to the 
mob. If, ſaxl he, 3 fellow is 
© turned mountebank, I muſt turn him 


out of my ſervice, otherwiſe he will 
make Merry Andrews of us all.“ I ob- 


ſerved that, in all probability, he had 
ſtudied, medigine under his maſter, who 


— 


Minen fant... 1 
Sele At dinner the ſquire aſked bim if he 
ous ; ani had 'ever-praRtifed Phyfick. Ve n 


I pleaſe yqur_ honour,” ſaid he, *amop 
6 brpte beaſts; but I never mediale wi 
| | H2 | '£C 


3 


© rational creatures. I know not 
© whether you rank in that claſs the au- 
© dience you was haranguing in the 
© court at St. James's; but I ſhould be 
glad to know what kind of powders 
© you was diſtributing, and whether 
you had a 


baſe enough to ſell for gold and ſilver, 
© what freely comes of God's grace, I 

diſtributed! nothing, and like your ho- 
nour, but a word of advice to my fel- 
lows in ſervitude and ſin.— Advice! 
concerning what?! Concerning pro- 
phane ſwearing, and pleaſe your ho- 
nour; ſo horrid and ſhocking, that it 
made my hair ſtand on end!“ Nay, 
if thou canſt cure them of that diſeaſe, 
I ſhall think thee a wonderful doctor 
indeed! Why not cure them, my 
good maſter? The hearts of thoſe poor 
people are not fo ſtubborn as your ho- 
nour ſeems to think. Make them firſt 
ſenſible that you have nothing in view 
but their good, then they will liſten 
with patience, and eaſily be convinced 
of the ſin and folly of a practice that 


a A m A W ͤ A G A cs 


6 affords neither profit nor pleaſure.“ 


At this remark, our uncle changed co- 
lour, and looked round the company, 
conſcious that his out ewithers were not 
_ altogether unabrung. But, Clinker," 


ſaid he, if you-ſhould have eloquence 
enough to perſuade the vulgar to re- 


ſign thoſe tropes and figures of rhe- 
© torick, there will be little or nothing 
© left to diſtinguiſh their converſation 
from that of their* betters,' — © But 
then, your honour knows, their con- 


LY 


M AK «a 


at the day of judgment, there will be 
no diſtinction of perſons. 
Humphry going down ſtairs to fetch 
up a bottle of wine, my uncle congra- 
tulated his ſiſter upon having ſuch a re- 
former in the family; when Mrs. Tabi- 
tha declared he was a ſober civilized fel- 
low, very reſpectful, and very induſtrious; 
end, ſhe believed, a good Chriſtian into 
the bargain, * One would think Clinker 
muſt really have ſome very extraordi 
talent, to ingratiate himſelf-in this man- 
ner with a virago of her character, lo 
fortified againſt him with prejudice and 
reſentment'; but the truth is, ſince the 
adventure of Salt-Hill, Mrs. Tabby ſeems 
to be entirely changed. She has left off 
ſcolding the ſervants, an exerciſe which 
was grown habitual, and even ſeemed 
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good ſale. — “ Sale, Sir!“ 
cned Clinker; I hope I ſhall never be 


* tle equivocal; but at preſent ſhe lives in 


- which he did not receive without ſigns of 


twice called for Liddy, of a forenoon, to 


whole ſheet; and if you have read it to 
an end, I dare ſay you are as tired as 
your humble ſervant, 


Lonpon, Jux 2» 


verſation will be Void of offence ; and, 


lection, and even ſtupendous, if we con- 
ſider it was made by a private man, a 


: own fortune at the ſame time: but great 


ſtriking if it was arranged in one ſpacious 
. ſaloon, inſtead of being divided into dif. 
ferent apartments, which it does. not en- 

tirely All, Leould wiſh the ſeries of mo- 
. dals vas connected, and the whole of the 


are wanting. It would likewiſe be a great 
improvemen e 
e EY © B42! 4-44 2 f | F 
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neceſſary to her conſtitution; and is be- 
come ſo. indifferent to Chowder as to 
= with him in a preſent to Lady Griſ- 

in, who propoſes to bring the breed of 
him into faſhion. Her ladyſhip is the 
widow of Sir 'Timothy Griſkm, a diſtant 
relation of our family. She enjoys a join- 
ture of five hundred pounds a year, and 
makes ſhift to ſpend three times that ſum. 
Her character E marriage was a lit- 


the bon ton, keeps card- tables, gives pri- 
vate ſuppers to ſelect friends, and is vi- 
ſited by perſons of the firſt ſaſhion. She 
has been remarkably civil to us all, and 
cultivates my uncle with the moſt parti- 
cular regard; but the more ſhe ſtrokes 
him, the more his briſtles ſeem to riſe. 
To her compliments he makes very la- 
conick and dry returns. The other day, 
the ſent us a pottle of fine ſtrawyberries; 


diſguſt, muttering from the ZEncid-— 
3; , 4 4 ge 
© Timeo Danaos et dona jerentes.” She has Er 


take an airing in the coach; but Mrs, 
Tabby was always ſo alert, (I ſuppoſe by 
his direction) that ſhe never could have 
the niece without her aunt's company. I 
have endeavoured to found Square - toes 
on this ſubje&t ; but he carefully avoids 


all explanation. . 

L have now, dear Phillips, filled a 
J. MELFORD, 
TO. DR. LEWIS. 


S&- 8, doctor, J have ſeen the Britin 
Muſeum; which is a noble col. 
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phyſician, who was obliged to make his 


as the collection is, it would appear more 


Ic 
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animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 


doms, —_— adding to each, at 
the publick expence, thoſe articles that 


. . 
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will never be reduced to practice, 
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if the deficiences wer made · up, by pur- | 
chaſing all the bookg of character that 
are not to be found already in the collec - 


4 
o 
o 


Reps would you have him take?” Sup- 
pole he ſhould proſecute the publither, 
who ſcreens the anon i 


Deen ymous accufer, 
tion. They might be claſſed in centuries, © and bring him to the pillory for a li- 
according to the dates of their publica- bel, this is ſo far from being counted 


tion, and catalogues printed of them and 


the manuſcripts. for the information of 


thoſe: that want to conſult, or compile 


from {ach authorities. I could alſo with, 
for the honour of the nation, that there 
was a compleat apparatus for a courſe of 
mathematicks, mechanicks, and experi- 
mental philoſophy; and a good ſa] 

ſettled upon an able profeſſor, who ſhould 


give regular lectures on theſe ſubjects. 


But this is all idle ſpeculation, which 
Con- 
ſidering the temper of the times, it is a 
wonder to fee apy inſtitution whatſoever 
e dabliſned for the benefit of the publick. 
'The ſpirit of party is riſen to a kind of 
phrenzy, unknown to former ages, or 
rather degenerated to a total extinction of 
honeſty and candour. You know I have 
obſerved, for ſome time, that the publick 


papers are become the infamous vehicles 


of the moſt cruel and perfidious defama- 
tion: every rancorous knave, every deſ- 
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protection, as a m 


judge, whether a 


à puniſhment, in terrorem; it will 
probably make his fortune. The mul. 
titudgymmediately take him into their 
r to the cauſe of 
defamation, which they have-always. 
eſpouſed: they pay his fine, they con- 
tribute to the encreaſe of his ſtock, his 
ſhop is crouded with cuſtomers, and the 
ſale of his paper riſes in proportion to 
the-ſcandal it contains. All this tim 
the proſecutor is inveighed againſt as 8 


tyrant and oppreſſor, for having choſen - 
2 + prot 8 


by the way of information, 
which is deemed a grievance; but if he 
lays an action for damages, he muſt 
prove the damage; and I leave you to 
ntlemanꝰs character 
may not be hrought into contempt, and 
all his views in lite blaſted by calumny, 
without his being able' to ſpecify the 
particulars of the damage he has ſuf. 


tained. 


© This ſpirit of defamation is a kind 


perate incendiary, that can afford to * of hereſy, that thrives under perſecu- 
ſpend half a crown or three ſhillings, "* tion. The liberty of the preſs is a term 
may ſkulk behind the preſs of a news- of great efficacy; and, like that of ib 
monger, and have a ſtab at the firſt cha- Proteſtant religion, has often ſerved the 
raſter in the kingdom, without running * purpoſes of ſedition: a miniſter, thero- 
the leaſt hazard of detection or puniſh- fore, mult arm himſelf with patience, 
ment, e ed © and hear thoſe attacks without repin- 
I have made acquaintance with a Mr. ing. Whatever miſchief they may do 
Barton, whom Jerry knew at Oxford; a “ in other reſpects, they certainly con- 
po fort of a man, though moſt ridicu- tribute, in one particular, to the ad- 
oully warped in his political principles; * vantage of government; for thoſe de- 


but his partiality is the leſs offenſive, as it 
never appears in the ſtile of ſcurrility and 
abuſe, - He is a member of parliament, 
and a retainer to the court; and his whole 
converſation turns upon the virtues and 
perfections of the miniſters, who are his 


+© famat 


articles have multiplied pa- 
pers in ſuch a manner, and augmented 


their ſale to ſuch a degree, that the 


duty upon ſtamps and advertiſements 


c 


has made a very confiderable addition. 


© to the revenue. Certain it is, a gen- 


patrons.” The other day, when he was be- tleman's honour is a very delicate ſubject 
daubing one of thoſe worthies with the to be handled by a jury, compoſed of 
moſt fulſome praiſe, I told him I had men who cannot be ſuppoſed remark- 
ſeen the ſame nobleman characteriſed very able either for ſentiment or impartiality. 

differently in one of the daily papers; In ſuch a caſe, indeed, the defendant is 
indeed, fo ſtigmatized, that if one half tried, not only by his peers, but alſo 
of what was ſaid of him was true, he his party; and I really think, that, of 
muſt be not only-unfit to rule, but even patriots, he is the moſt reſolute who eu- 
unfit to live; that thoſe impeachments poſes himſelf to ſuch detraction for the 
had been repeated again and again, with . ſake of his country, If, from the igns- - 
the addition of freſh matter; and that, as rance or partiality of juries, a gentleman 
he had taken no ſteps towards his on can have no redreſs from qa for bein 
vindieation, I began to think there was defamed in a pamphlet or newſpaper, I 
ſume foundation for the charge. And know but one other method of proceed - 
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tende d with Dine riſque, but has been 


practiſed ſucceſsfully more than once, in 


my remembrance. A regimentof horſe 
was repreſented in one of the newſpapers 
as having miſbehaved at Dettingen; a 
captain of that regiment broke the pub- 
liſher's bones, telling him, at the fame 
time, if he went to law, he ſhould. cer- 
tainly have the like ſalutation from eve 

officer of the corps. Governor too 

the ſame ſatis faction on the ribs of an 
author, who traduced him by name in 2 
periodical paper. I know a low fellow 
of the ſame claſs, who, being turned out 


of Venice for his impudence and ſcur- 


rility, retired to Lugano, a town of the 
Griſons, (a free people, God wot !) where 


de found a og -preſs ; from whence 


he ſquirted his filth at ſome reſpectable 
characters in the republick which he had 
been obliged to abandon, Some of theſe, 
finding him out of the reach of legal 


chaſtiſement, employed certain uſeful in- 


ſtruments, ſuch as may be found in all 
countries, to give him the baſtinado; 
which, being repeated more than once, 


effectually Kopped the current of his 
„ abuſe. 5. 5 „ 
As for the liberty of the preſs, like 


every other privilege, it muſt be reſtrained 
within certain bounds; for if it is car- 


ried to a breach of law, religion, and 


charity, it becomes one of the greateſt 


evils that ever annoyed the community. 


If the loweſt ruffian may ſtab your good 
name with impunity in England, will 


vou be fo uncandid as to exclaim againſt 


Italy for the practice of common aſſaſ- 
Gnation? To what purpoſe is our pro- 
erty ſecured, if our moral character is 
ft defenceleſs? People thus baited, 


grow deſperate; and the deſpair of being 


able to preſerve one's. character untaint- 


ed by ſuch vermin, produces a total neg - 
let of fame; fo that one of the chief in- 


citements to the practice of virtue is ef- 


fectually deſtroyed. _ 


Mr. Barton's laſt conſideration re- 
ſpecting the ftamp-duty is equally wiſe 


and laudable with another maxim which 
has been long adopted by our financiers; 
namely, to conmve at drunkenneſs, riot, 
and. diſſipation, becauſe they enhance the 
receipt of the exciſe ; not reflecting, that 
in providing this temporary convenience, 
they are deſtroying the morals, health, 
and induſtry of >, 

ſtanding my contempt for thoſe who flat- 
. ter. a. miniſter, L think there is ſomething 
full more deſpicable in ilattering a mob. 


e people. Notwith- 


thagoras. He rejudged the characters of 


7 , could not name a ſingle performante 
but what was tame, ſtupid, and inſpid. 
It muſt be owned that this gu 
nothing to charge his conſcience with:on 
the ſide of flattery; for, L underſtand he 
. was never known N ane line aut 


When I ſee a man of birth, education, 
and fortune, put himſelf on a level with 
che dregs of the people, mingle with low 
mechanieks, feed with them -at the ſame 
board, and drink with them in the tame 
cup, flatter their prejudices, harangue in 
praiſe of their virtues, expoſe themſelves 
to the belchings of their beer, the tumes 
of their tobacco, the groſſneſs of ther 
familiarity, and the impertinence of their 
converſation, I Rags deſpiſing him 
as a man guilty of the vileſt proſtitution, 
in order to effect a purpoſe equally ſelfiſh 
, ig Frys; 
I ſhould renounce politicks the more 
willingly, if I could find other topicks of 
converſation diſcuſſed with more modeſty 
and candour; but the dæmon of party 
ſeems to have uſurped every department 
of life. Even the world of literature and 
taſte is divided into the moſt virulent 
factions, which revile, decry, and tra. 
duce, the works of one another. Yeſter- 
day I went to return an afternoon's viſit 
to a gentleman of my acquaintance, at 
whoſe houſe I found one of the authors 
of the preſent age, who has written with 
ſome iuccels. As I had read one or two 
of his performances, which gave me plea- 
ſure, I was glad of this opportunity to 
know his perſon ; but his diſcourſe and 
deportment deſtroyed all the impreſſions 
which his writings had made in his fa- 
vour, He took upon him to decide dog- 
matically upon every ſubject, without 
deigning to ſhew the. leaſt cauſe for his 
differing from the general opinions of 
mankind, as if it had been our duty to 
acquieſce in the i ſe dixit of this new Py- 


all the principal authors, who had died 
within a century of the preſent time; 
and, in this reviſion, paid ho fort of re- 
7 to the reputation they had acquired. 

1ilton was harſh and proſaick; Dry- 
den, languid and verboſe; Butler and 
Swift, without humour; Congreve, with- 
out wit; and Pope deſtitute of any ſort 
of poetical merit, As for his cotempora- 
ries, he could not bear to hear one of 
them mentioned with' any degree of-ap- 
plauſe; they were all dunces, pedants, 
plagiaries, quacks,. and impoſtors; and 


was written even by 


ſe with whom he 
; - - lived 


lived on terms of good fellowſhip, This 
arrogance nnd preſummption in depreciat- 
ing authors, for whole reputation the 
company may de intereſted, is ſuch an 
iuſtilt upon the underltanding, as I could 
not bear without winging. | 
I defired to know his reaſons for de- 
crying ſome works which had afforded 
me uncommon pleaſure; and, as demon- 
ſtration did not ſeem to be his talent, I 
diſſented from his opinion with great free- 
dom. Having been ſpoiled by the defe- 


not bear contradiction with much tem- 
per; and the diſpute might have grown 
warm, had it not been interrupted by 
the entrance of a rival bard, at whoſe ap- 
pearance he always quits the place. They 
are of different cabals, and have been at 
open war theſe twenty years, If the 
other was dogmatical, this genins was 
declamatory : he did not diſcourſe, but 
harangue; and his orations were equally 
tedious and turgid. He too prononnces 
ex cathedra upon the characters of his 
cotemporaries; and thovgh he ſcruples 
not to deal out praiſe, even laviſhly, to 
the loweſt reptile in Grub Street, who 
Will either flatter him in private, or mount 
the publick roſtrum as his panegyriſt, he 
damns all the other writers of the age, 
with the utmoſt inſolence and rancour. 
One is a hlunderbuſs, as being a native 
of Ireland; another a half - ſtarved louſe 
of literature, from the banks of the 
Tweed; a third, an aſs, becauſe he en- 
joys a penſion from the government; a 
fourth, the very angel of dulneſs, be- 
cauſe he facterdod in a ſpecies of writin 
in which this Ariſtarchus had failed; a 
fifth, who preſumed to make ſtrictures 
upon one of his performances, he holds 
as a bug in criticiſm, whoſe ſtench is 
more offenſive than his ſting. In ſhort, 
except himſelf and his myrmidons, there 
is not a man of genius or learning i the 
| three kingdoms. As for the ſucceſs of 
thoſe who have written without the pale 
of this confederacy, he-imputes it entirely 
to want of taſte in the publick; not con- 
N to the approbation of that 
very talteleſs vublick; be himſelf owes all 
the conſequence he has in life. 
' * Thoſe originals are not fit for conver- 
_ if ey wool - the ad- 
y have ga by their writ- 
ing, they ſhould nevi appar but upon 
= For my part, Tam hock to 
und a "ary have 'ſublime ideas in his 
dd, id nothing but Illiberal ſenti- 
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rence and humility of his hearers, he did 


Tabby is a changed creature, 


* 


by 
ments jn his heart, The human foul will 
be generally found moſt defetive in the 
article of candour. I am inclined to 
think, no mind was ever wholly exempt 
from envy; which, perhaps, may have 
been implanted as an inſtinct eſſential to 
our nature. I am afraid we ſometimes 
palliate this vice, under the ſpecious name 
of emulation. I have known a perſon 
remarkably generous, humane, mode- 
rate, and apparently ſelf-denying, who 
could not hear even a friend commended: 
without betraying marks of uneaſineſs 3 
as if that commendation had implied an 
odious compariſon to his prejudice, and 


every wreath of praiſe added to the 


other's character, was a garland plucked 
from his own temples. This is a ma- 
lignant ſpecies of jealouſy, of which I 
ſtand acquitted in my own conſcience. 
Whether it is a vice or an infirmity, I 
leave you to enquire. i, 
There is — * point, which I would 
much rather ſee determined; whether 

the world was always as contemptible as 
it appears to me at preſent? If the mo- 


rals of mankind have not contracted an 


extraordinary degree of depravity within 
theſe thirty years, then muſt I be in- 
fected with the common vice of old men, 
difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis 
att; or, which is more probable, the 
impetuous purſuits and avocations of 


youth have formerly hindered me from 


obſerving thoſe rotten parts of human 


nature, which now appear ſo offenſively 


to my obſervation. | 
We have been at court, and Change, 
and every where; and eyery where we. 
find food for ſpleen, and ſubje& for ri. 
dicule. My new ſervant, Humphry 
Clinker, turns out a great original; and 
She has 
arted with Chowder; and does nothin 
fot ſmile, like Malvolio in the play. 
will be hanged if ſhe is not acting a part 
which is not natural to her diſpoſition, 
for ſome purpole which I have not yet 
diſcovered. | 
With reſped to the characters of man- 
kind, my curioſity is quite ſatisfied: I 
have done with the ſcience of men, and 
muſt now endeavour to amuſe myſelf 
with the novelty of things. Iam, at pre- 
ſent, by a violent effort of the mind, 
forced from my natural biaſs ; but this 
power ceaſing to act, I ſhall return to my 
folitude with redoubled velocity. Eve 
thing 1 ſee, and hear, and feel, in this 


great reſervoir of folly, knavery, and ſo- 


. Fhiltcaticn, 
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TO MRS, MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 
| © TON-fAALL. | 


' DEAR MANI foxes, 


DS having got Squire Barton to frank 
me a Kier, T Moc pathegleR to let 
know how it is with me, and the re 
„ TI ns 
I could not rite by John" Thomas, for 
becauſe he went avay in à huff, at a mi- 
nute's warning. He and Chowder could 
not agree, and ſo S the road, 
and Chowder bit umb, and 
ſwore he would do him a miſchief, and 
he ſpoke ſaucy to miltreſs, whereby the 


fquire turnedhim off in gudgeon; and by 


God's providence, we picked up another 
footman called Umphry Klinker; a 
| Bleagevrrbrokebredz een e 
a ſcalded cat may prove a good Mouler, 
and a hound be Gannth, de he has pil 
narro hare, on his buttocks; but the 
proudeſt noſe may be bro't bao'r to the 
_ grine-ſtone by ſicknefs and e 
O Molly! what ſhall I ſay of London? 
All che towns that ever I beheld in my 
born days, are no-more "is wood 


rows and erumlecks to this wonderful 
ftty! Even Bath itſelf is but a fillitch, in 
the naam of God. One would think 
there's no end of the ſtreets; but the land's 


end. Then there's ſuch a power of peo- 


le, going hurry ſcurry! Such a racket 
ef 15 5 Such a noiſe 'and haliballoo! 
So many ſtrange ſites to be ſeen, ! O gra- 
_ Eiotis! My poor Welſh brain has been 
ſpinning like a top ever ſince I came hither! 
And I have ſeen the park, and the paleaſs 
of Saint Gimfes, ad the king's and tht 
queen's magr{terial purſing, and the el 

young. princes, and the hillyfents, an 

| pye-bald al, 40 

„„ d ( 
Lat week F went with miſtreſs to the 
tower, to ſee tlie cron fd wild heaſtis; 
and there was a monſiracious lion, with 
| teeth. half a quarter ong! and à gentle- 
wan bid me Bot go near him, if 1 waſy't 
K x he would roar, * 

lekins. Now I Ba 
{9 eat him for 1.capiot 


"7; 4 fi * 
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of 


is thumb, and he 


6 houtymils, not 1; don are no 


HUMPHRY CLINKER, 
phiſtication, contributes to enhance the 


value of a country life, in the ſentiments 
of yours always, 5 


but miſtreſs would go; and the beaſt 


kept ſuch a roaring and bouncing, that 


I tho't he would a broke his cage and de. 
voured us all; andthe gentleman tittered 
forſooth; but I'll go to death upon it, I 
will, that my lady is as good a firchin as 


the child unborn; and therefore, either the 


gentleman told a fib, or the lion oft to be 


ſet in the ſtocks. for bearing falſe witneſs 


again his neighbour; for the command- 


ment ſayeth, Thou ſbalt not bear falſe 


witneſs again thy neighbour. 

was afterwards of a party at Sadler's 
Wells, where I ſaw uch tumbling and 
dancing upon ropes and wires; that I was 


frightened, and ready to go into a fit. I 


tho't it was allsnchantment; and, believ- 
ing myſelf bewitched, began for to cry. 
You knows as how the witches in Wales 
fly upon broom-ſticks; but here was fly- 
ing without any broom-ſtick, or thing in 
the varſal world, and firing of piſtols in 
the. air, and blowing of trumpets, and 
ſwinging, and rolling of wheel-barrows 
upon a wire, (God bliſs us!) no thicker, 
than a ſewing-thread; that, to be ſure, 
they mult deal with the devil! A fine 
. 1 7 an, with a pig's tail, and à golden 
ord by his ſide, came td comfit me, and 
offered for to treat me with a pint of wind; 
but I would not ſtay; and fo, in going 
through the dark paſſage, he began to 
ſhew his cloven futt, and went for to be 
rude; my fellow ſarvant, Umpry Klinker, 
bid him be fivil, and he gave the young 
man adowſe in the chops; but, Lfackins, 
Mr. Klinker wa'n't long in his debt: 
with a good oaken ſapling he duſted his 
doublet, for all his golden cheeſe toaſter; 
and, fipping me under his arm, carried 
me huon1, ? noſe nat how, being I was 
in ſuch a fluſtration, But, thank God! 
I'm now vaned from all ſuch vanities; , 


for what are all thoſe rarities and vagz* 


ries to the glories that ſhall be revealed 
hereafter? O Molly! let not your poor 
heart be puffed up with vanit 7. 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you; that ! 
have had my hair cut and Pippered, and 
ſinged, and bolſtered, and buckled, in th 

neweſt faſhion, by a French freezer. 


Parley vow Francty=—Vet madmanſell, 


I now carries my head higher than arrow 
private gentlewoman of Vales:” Laſt 
night coming huom from the meeting, 1 
was taken by lamp- ght for an iminent 

pot terer's Seh, a great beauty. Bu 

as. I was ſaying,. this is. all vanity and 
vexation of tt _Thepleafures0 72 


Lox don, Jun 3. 


of the new Geruſalem. | 

Dear Mary Jones! An pleaſe God, 
when I return, I'll bring you a new cap, 
with a turkey-ſhell coom, and à pythouſe 
ſermon, that was preached in the Taber- 
naclez and I pray of all love, you will 
mind your vriting and your ſpilling; for, 
craving your pardon, Molly, it made 
me ſuet to diſſypher your laſt ſcrabble, 
which was delivered by the hind at Bath. 
O, voman! voman! if, thou had't but 
the leaft conſumption of what pleaſure 


we ſcullers have, when we can cunſter 


the erabbidſt buck off hand, and ſpell the 
ethnitch vords without lucking at the 
rimmer. As for Mr, Klinker, he is qua- 
ified to be clerk to & pariſh, But I'll ſay 
no more. Remember me to Saul. Poor 
ſole! it goes to myhart to think ſhe don't 
yet know her letters. But all in God's 
good time. It ſhall go hard, but I will 
bring her the A. B C in ginger-bread; 
and that, you noſe, will be learning to 
her taſte, _ | 7 | 


- Miſtreſs ſays, we are going a long gur- 


Aa 


y br the North; but, go 
I 


all ever be, dear Mary Jones, yours 
with true infection, | 


Wit. JxXxIxs. 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF JESUS 
colo, OXON. : 


DEAR WAT, ; 
| Mentioned in my laft, my uncle's de- 
ſign of going to the Duke of Ns 


levee ; which deſign has been executed 
accordingly. His grace has been ſo long 
culled to this kind of homage, that 


though the place he now fills does not im · 
py he part of the influence which 

exerted in his former office, he has 
given his friends to underſtand, that they 
cannot oblige him in any thing more than 
in contributing to ſupport the ſhadow 


at his levee, | 
My uncle aud I went thither with Mr. 
Barton; who; being ont of the duke's 


adherertts, undertook to be our introduter. 
The room was pretty well filled with peo- 
ple, in à great variety of dreſs; but the 

was no more than one gown and caſſock, 
though I wan told his grace had, while 


gra | 
be was miniſter, preferred almoſt every 


x 
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ſtale eyder, when compared to the joys. 


a 4 prieſt; and while he 


\ 
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individual that now filled the bench of 
biſhops in the Houle of Lords 3 in 


robability, the gratitude of 
ke their act which — 4 
light. Mr. Barton was immediately ac- 
coſted by a perſon well ſtricken in years, 
tall, and raw-boned; with a hock · noſe; 
and an arch leer, that indicated, àt leaſt, 
as much cunning as ſagatity. Our con- 
ductor ſaluted him by the name of Cap- 
tain C; and afterwards informed us 
he was a man of ſhrewd parts, whom the 
government occaſionally em e in ſe- , 
cretſervices, But I have had the hiſtory of 
him more at large from another quarter. 


He had been, mahy years ago, concerned 
in fraudulent 2 as a merchant in 
France; and being convicted of ſome of 
them, was ſent tot lies, from whence ' 
he was delivered by the intereſt of the late 
Duke of Ormond, to whom he had re- 
commended himſelf in a letter, as his 
nameſake and relation. He was, in the 


ſequel, employed by our miniftyas a 19 Y 


all 
is 


and, in the war of 1740, traverſed 

wh, as well as France, in the diſguiſe 

Whin, at the extreme hazard of his 

life, in as much as the court of Madrid 
aRually got ſcent of him, and given 

orders to a 


tired but a few hours before the order 
arrived. This and other 'hair-breadth 
eſcapes he pleaded ſo effectually as a merit 
with the Engliſh miniftyy;- that they al- 
lowed him a comfortable penſion, which 
he now enjoys in his old age. He has ſtill 
acceſs to all the miniſters, and is ſaid to 


be conſulted by them on many ſubjes, © * 


as a man of uncommon underſtanding 
and great experience. He is, in fact, a 
fellow of ſome parts and invincible afs 
ſurance; and, in his diſcourſe, he aſſumes 
ſuch an air of ſelt-ſufficiency; as may very 
well impoſe upon ſome of the ſhallow po- 
liticians, who now labour at the helm of 
adminiſtration. But, if he is not belied, 
this is nut the only impoſtnte of which 


hae is guilty. They ſay, he is at bottom 
tains in {ubſtance; and therefore he has 7 u ter / 
müll publick days, on which they appear 


ifk, but really 
tends to diſclo! 
to our ſtate-pilots-.all the ſprings that 
Pr — Verſailles, 2 actu - 

y picking up intelligence for the ſerviee 
of As French miniſter. Be chat as it may; 
Captain C entered intd converſation 
with us in the moſt familiar manner, and 


not only a Roman c 


treated the dyke's charafter without any 


ceremony, * This wiſe-acte," ſaid he, 6 is ü 
* till a- bed; and, — —_ 


end him at St. Sehaſti- 
an's, from whence he had fortunately re- 
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© he tan do is to ſleep on till Chriſtmas ; 
* for, when he gets up, he does nothing 
put expoſe his own folly. Since Gran- 
© ville was turned out, there has been no 
© miniſter in this nation worth the meal 
© that whitened his periwig. They are 


© ſo. jgnorant, they ſcarce know a crab 


from a cauliflower; and then they are 


_ © ſuch dunces, that there's. no making 


© them comprehend. the plaineſt propo- 
8 23 In the beginning of the war, 
© this 


in a great fright, that thirty thouſand 


French had marched from Acadia to 


« Cape Breton. 09 Where did they find 
% tranſports ? ſaid I. Tranſports! 
© cried he; © I tell you they marched b 
*« land.“ By: land to the ifland o 


% Cape Breton? — “ What! is Cape 


« Breton an iſlandꝰ “ Certainly.— 
« Ha! are you ſure of that? - When I 
pointed it out in, the map, he examin- 
ed it earneſtly with his ſpectacles; then 
taking me in his arms“ My dear, 
1% Co——!" cried he, you always bring 
4e us good news. Egad, I'll go directly, 
and tell the king that Cape Breton is 
_ » He ſtemed diſpoſed to entertain us with 
more anecdotes of this nature, at the ex- 
pence of his grace, when be was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the Algerine am- 


baſſador; a venerable Turk, with a long 


White beard, attended by his dragoman, 
or interpreter, and another officer of his 
houſhold who had got no ſtockings to his 
legs. Captain C immediately ſpoke 
with an air of authority to a ſervant in 
waiting ; bidding him go and tell the duke 
to riſe, as there was a. great deal of com- 
— come, and, among others, the am- 
baſlador from Algiers. Then turning to 
us— This poor Turk, faid he, not- 
©. withſtanding his grey beard, is a green- 
© horn. He has been ſeveral years reſident 
© in London, and ſtill is ignorant of our 
© political revolutions... This viſit is in - 
< tended for the prime miniſter of Eng- 
land] but you'H fee how this wiſe duke 
vill receive it as a mark of attachment 
to his own. perſon. Pextain it is, the 
duke ſeemed: eager, to- acknowledge the 


compliment. A. door opening, he ſud- 


denly o bolted out; with &. ſhaving- eloth 
under his chin, his face frothed up to the 
eyes with ſoap lather; and, runwng up 
to the ambaſſador, grinned horribly in his 
face. * My dear Mahomet, ſaid he, God 
* love your long beard! 1 hope the dey 


&. 4 
k * - 


* 


half-witted creature told me, 


tree, and plant 
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vill make you, a horſe-tail at the next 
promotion, ha, ha, ha! Have but a mo- 


mentꝰ's patience, and I'll ſend to you in 
« a twinkling.“ So ſaying, he retreated 


into his den, -aigy Trop urk in ſome 
confuſion. After a ſhort pauſe, however, 


he ſaid ſomething to his interpreter, the 
meaning of which I had rome curioſity 
to know, as he turned up his eyes while 
he ſpoke, expreſſing aſtoniſhment, mixed 
with devotion. We were gratified by 


means of the communicative Captain 


C, who converſed with the drago- 
man, as an old acquaintance. Ibrahim, 
the ambaſlador, Who had miſtaken his 
ace for the miniſter's fool, was no ſooner 
undeceived by the interpreter, than he ex- 
claimed to this effect Holy prophet! I 
do not wonder that this nation proſpers 
< ſeeing it is governed by the counſel of 


* ideots z a ſeries of men, whom all good 
Muſſulmen revereas the organs of im- 


© mediate inſpiration !*- Ibrahim was fa- 
voured with a particular audience of 
ſhort duration; after which the duke con- 
ducted him to the door, and then returned 
to diffuſe his gracious looks among the 
crowd of his worſhippers. | 

As Mr. Barton advanced to preſent me 
to his grace, it was my fortune to attract 
his notice before I was announced, He 
forthwith met me more than half way, 
and, ſeizing me by the hand“ My dear 


Sir Francis l' cried he, © this is ſo kind 


© I vowto Gad! I am fo obliged Such 
© attention to a poor broken miniſter— 
Well, pray, when does your excellency 
ſet fail? For God's ſake, have a care 
of your health, and eat ſtewed prunes 


cious health, pray, my dear excellency, 
take care of the Five Nations - Our 
ood friends the Five Nations The 
Toryrones, the Maccolmacks, the Out- 


AG 6 K & 6 


c 3 the Crickets, and the Kick- 


* ſhaws. Let em have plenty of blankets, 
and ſtinkubus, 1 wampum; and 
0 youn excelle 
© kettle, and bcil the chain, and bury the 
the hatchet. Ha, ha, 
hal!“ When he had uttered this may: 
ſody, with his, uſual precipitation, Mr. 
Barton gavehim to underſtand, that I was 
neither Sir Francis, nor St. Francis, hut 
ſimply Mr. Melford, nephew to Mr. 


Bramble; who, ſtepping orward, made 


his bow at the ſame time. Odſo! no more 
© it is Sir Francis,“ ſaid this wile ſtateſ· 
man. Mr, Melford, Im glad to 1 


- *. 


4 


in the paſſage. Next to your own pre - 


vron't fail to ſcour the 
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I ſent you an engineer to fortify your 
© dock. Mr. Bramble—your ſervant, 
© Mr. Bramble. How d'ye, good Mr. 
© Bramble? Your nephew is a pretty 
young fellow Faith and troth, a very 
pretty fellow! His father is my old 
© friend and companion: how does he 
gold it? Still troubled with that damn 
« diſorder, ha?. No, my lord, replied 


1 oy unele, © all his troubles are over. 


e has been dead theſe fifteen years. 
© Dead! how—Yes, faith! now I re- 
member: he is dead, ſure enough. Well, 


and how—does the youn oF gentleman | 


© ftand for Haverford We 


« what Ly e—My dear Mr. Milfordha- 
4 121 oe a all the ſervice in m 
wer; I hope I have ſome credit 


"Ih; 'My uncle then gave him to un- 
N. uf that I was ſtill a minor; and 
that we had no intention to trouble him 
at preſent, for any fayour whatſoever, 
] came hither wi nephew, added 
he, © to pay our wrt 6 to your grace; 
and I may venture to ſay, that hid i yiews 
© and mine are at leaſt as difintereſted as 
© thoſe of 
1 bly.— dear Mr. 1 
you do me infinite honour. 
ways rejoice to ſee you and 1 ꝗ 752 
ful n 1 5 Mr. Milfordhaven. My 
, hank: ſuch as it is, you may comman 


I wiſh we had more friends of your 


Then turning to pea tain CO, *Ha, 
4 Com," ſaid h at news, O 
How does the world wag? ha! — The 
2 11 much after the old faſhion, 
anſwered the captain : * the 
pan of London and porno 
ve begun again to wag their to 

zeug race; and your ſhort ft. el 
N 17 like a feather, _ 
antiminiſterial calumny 

— A pack of raſcals,” 
cried the 11 7 ories, Jacobites, rebels! * 
, one would wag their heels 
C af N if they hid their deferts.” 
So faying, he wheeled about; and, 1 

round the Jeyee, ſpoke to every indi 

My: the moſt courteous familiarity; but 
5 2 ed his mouth without 
nder, in relation to the 
ee f the party with whom 
* ſo that he rely ok like 


ace 


id ar Luz away. 


40 2 to burleſque the cha- 
5 — «p46 a miniſt Arlengthy a perſon 
by EIN gay ArANce ry 

, a5, with ran up, A! im 1 
bs ums, with the appt Es My 


any individual in this affem- 
« My 


© bea great 


Hector, as ever ** 
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0 


« dear Chan! led him forth" iuto the 
inner apartment, or Sanflum Santtorum 
- his political temple. * CT faid 


— 1 is my friend Comm 
2 in the only man of gn 
© who has any concern in the ppeſerit 
© miniſtration. Indeed, he would have 
* no concern at all in the matter, if the 
* miniſtry did not find it abſolutely ne- 
© ceffary to make uſe of his talents upon 
© ſome particular oceaſions. As for the 
common buſineſs of che nation, it ie 
carried on in a conſtant routine, by the 


© elerks of the di offices, otherwiſe 
* the wheels: of government would be 
© wholly topped amidſt the abrupt ſuc: 


© ceffion of miniſters, every "ney: 
© norantthanhis predeceſſor. 1 
ing whata fine hovel we ſhould be in, if 
all the clerks of the treaſury, of the {e- 
6 cretaries, the war-offiee, and the admis. 
© ralty, ſtiould take it in their heads to 
throw up 9 in ng of 
the Fell «opp Buty to return 
© to Comes he certainly knows 
8 more than af the the minjſiey and all the 
* oppoſition, if their heads were laid tos 
* gether, and talks like an angel on a u realy 
variety of ſubjects. He would 
man, if he had any confiſt 
d ency or ſtability of character. Then, 
© it muſt be owned, he wants;conra 
© otherwiſe 8 never T 


: 22 
he . juſt 


© for whoſe nds 
a very great contem have ſeen him 
* as much afraid that. rocks wn 


was of hi 
1 yet this Hector, r. 
ſuſpect, is {op more than a 
c n Beſides this defect, 
be Co—— has another, which he is at too 
little pains to hide. There's no faich 

© to be given to his aſſertions, I 
* * truſt to de put in his promiſes. Hows 
ever, to give the devil his due, he is 
-natured; and even - friend] 
* when cloſe urged in the way of ſolici- 
* tation. As 1 na that's gut 
of the queſtion... ; he's a wit 
* and an orator, pets us oy entertain- 
ine; and he ſhines very often at the ex- 
ee even of thoſe niſters to 
N This is a mark of 
© preat i mprudence, by which he has 
75 made chen all his enemies, whatever 
*. face may put upon the matter; _ 
© and, ſponer or later, He Il have tcauſe tb 
4. with he had been able to his own 


7 counſel. * | 


* 
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? him of this ſubje&; but tis all preach- 
ting to the deſart. His vanity ruhs awa 
with his diſcretion.“ I could not help 
thinking the captain himſelf might have 
been the better for ſome hints of the ſame 
nature. His panegyric, excluding N 
ciple and veracity, puts me in mind of a 
conteſt I once over heard in the way of 
altercation, betwixt two apple-women in 
Spring Garden. One of thoſe viragos 
having hinted ſomething to the prejudice 
of the other's moral character, her anta- 
goniſt, ſetting her hands in her ſides, 
replied Speak out, huſſy! I ſcorn your 
9 malice—-I own I'm both a whore and 
7 a thief; and what more havt᷑ yau to 
« fay? Damn, you, what more have you 


to ſay? Bating that, which all the world 


knows, I challenge you to ſay. black is 
the whiteof my eye. We did not wait 
for Mr, T7. coming forth; but after 
Captain C had characterized all the 
'originals, in waiting, we adjpurned to a 
colin hens. where we had buttered muf. 
fins and tea to breakfaſt, the ſaid captain 
ſtill favouring us with his company. Nay, 
my uncle was ſo diverted with his anec- 


dotes, that he aſked him to dinner, and 


treated him with a fine turbot, to which 
| 1 did ample juſtice. That ſame evening 
_— 


pent at the tavern with ſome friends, 


dne of whom let me into C. s cha- 

racter, which Mr. Bramble no ſooner un, 

deerſtood, than he expreſſed ſome concern 

for the connexion he had made, and re- 

ſolved to diſengage himſelf from it with- 

© put ceremony. | 3 

Me are become members af the Society 

for the Encouragement of the Arts, and 

have aſſiſted at ſome of their deliberations, 

which were conducted with equal _ 

and ſagacity. My uncle is extremely fond 

of the inſtitution, which will certainly be 

productive of great advantages to the pub- 

does not degenerate into cabal and cory 

ruption. Vouare already acquainted with 

| his averſion to the influence of the mul. 

titude, which, he affirms, is incompatible 

-with excellence, and ſubverſive of or- 

der. Iideed, his deteſtation of the mob 

| has been heightened by fear, ever ſince 

he — * the room 212 9 this 

ä Ap On NAS en um from FO» 

| ing to ihe Little Theatre in the Hay. 

market, and other places of entertainment, 

to whieh, however, I have had the honpur 
jo attend the ladies, 

It grates old Squaretoes to reflect, that 


jt is ngt in his power to enjoy even the 


ick, if, from it's democratical form, it 


IJ, 
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moſt elegant diverſions of the capital, 
without the participation of the Te: 
for they now thruſt themſelves into all 
aſſemblies from a ridotto at St. Fames's to 
a hop at-Rotherhithe... - . 
1 lately ſeen our old acquaintance 
Dick Ivy, who we imagined, had died of 
dram- drinking; but he is lately emerged 
from the Fleet, by meang of a pamphlet 
which he wrote and publiſhed againſt the 
government with ſome ſucceſs. The ſale 
of this performance enabled him to appear 
in clean linen, and he is now going about 
ſoliciting ſubſcriptions for his poems; but 
his breeches are not yet in the moſt decent 
order. | 
Dick certainly deſerves ſome counte- 
nance for his intrepidity and perſeverance, 
Tt is not in the power of rent, 
nor even of damnation, to drive him to 
deſpair. After ſome unſucceſsful eſſays 
in the way of buen) he commence 
brandy-merchant, and I believe his whole 
ſtock. ran out through his own bowels; 
then he conſorted with a nulk-woman, 
who kept a cellar in Petty France: but he 
could not make his quarters good; he was 
diſlodged and driven up ſtairs into the 
kennel hy a corporal in the ſecond regi- 
ment of foot- guards. He was afterwards 
the laureat of Blackfriars, from whence 
there was a natural tranſition to the Fleet, 
As he had formerly miſcarried in pane- 
Nu he now turned his thoughts to 
ſatire, and really ſeems to have ſome ta- 
lent for abuſe, If he can hold out till the 
meeting of the parliament, and be prepar- 
ed for another charge, in all probability 
Dick will mount the pillory, or obtain a 
penſign, in either of which events his 
fortune will be made. Mean while he has 
acquired ſome degree of conſideration with 
the ręſpectable writers of the age; zud as 
J have ſubſcribed for his s, he did 
me the favour the other night to introduce 
me to a ſociety of thoſe geniuſes; but I 
found them exceedingly 3 and re- 
ſerved, They homes afraid and jealous 
of one another, and fat in a ſtate of mu: 
tual repulſion, like ſo many particles of 
vapour, each ſurrounded by it's owt 
electriſied atmoſphere, Dick, who has 
more vivacity than judgment, tried more 
than once to enliven the converſation; 
ſometimes making an effort at wit, ſome: 
times letting off a pup, and ſometimes diſ- 
harging a 3 nay, at length he 
arted a diſpute upon the hac com- 
pariſon, betwixt blank verſe and rhyme, 
and the profeſſors opened wie grea i= 


- 1 Free ad —IY WY” —_ wer 


ſertations on the 


ancients, who certainly 
yerſe nor rhyme in their 


reckoned by the number of ſyllables. I am afraid I 


This remark ſeemed to give umbrage 


uotations, which nobody attempted to ſervant, - 
diſpel. A confuſed hum of infipid ob- . + 


ſervations and comments enſued; and, ' 
upon the whole, I never paſſed a duller 
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mour; but, inſtead of keeping to the ſub - eveni 
je&, they launched out into tedious diſ- 
of the ancients; 
and one of them, who had been a ſchool- 
maſter, diſplayed his whole knowle 


ng in my life. Yet, without all 
doubt, ſome ** them were men of learn 
ing, wit, and ingenuity. As they are 
raid of making free with one Go 
e of they thould bring each his butt, or whet- 
proſody, gleaned from Diſputer and Rud- ſtone, along with him, for the entertain - 
diman. At laſt, I ventured to ſay, I did ment of the company. My uncle ſays, 
not ſee how the ſubject in queſtioa could he never deſires to meet with more than 
be at all elucidated by the practice of the one wit at-a time. One wit, like a 
neither blank knuckle of ham in ſoup, gives a zeſt and 
poems, which flavour to the diſh; but more than one 
were meaſured by feet, whereas ours are ſerves only to ſpail the pottage. And now 
have given you an uncon- 
| ſcionable meſs, without. amy flavouratall; 
to the pedant, who forthwith involved for which; 1 ſuppoſe, you will beſtow 
himſelf in a cloud of Greek and Latin your benedictions upon your friend and 
I. MELFORD. 
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DEAR LEWIS, 3 
wy OUR fable of the monkey 
and the pi 
Y & Italians call ben trowata: 
but I ſhall not pot it to 
my apothecary, who is a 
5g ob, Scotchman, very 
thin ſkinned, and, for aught I know, may 
have his degree in his pocket. _ A right 
| Scotchman has always two ſtrings to his 
dow, and is in utrumgue paratus, Cer- 
tain it is, I have not eſcaped a ſcouring; 
but, I believe, by means of that ſcouring, 
I have omething worſe, perhaps 
a tedious fit of the gout or rheumatiſm ; 
for my appetite began to flagg, and I had 
certain croakings in the bowels, which 


boded me no good. Nay, I am not 
quite free of theſe We, e hh 


warn me to be gone from this centre of 


infection. 

What temptation can a man of my turn 
and temperament have, to live in a place 
where every corner teems with freſh ob- 
jects of deteſtation and diſguſt? What 
kind of taſte and organs muſt thoſe peo- 
ple have, who really prefer the adulterate 
enjoyments of the town to the genuine 
pleaſures of a country retreat? Moſt peo- 


le, I know, are ori ſeduced by va- 
nity, ambition, and childiſh curioſi 
ich cannot be gratified, but in the buſy 


is what the 


haunts of men: but, in the courſe of this 
ratification, their very organs of ſenſe are 
re and they become habitually loſt 
to every reliſh of what is genuine and ex- 
cellent in it's own nature. 
Shall I ſtate the difference between my 
town grievances, and my country com- - 
forts? At Brambleton Hall, I haveglbow- 
room within doors, and breathe a elear, 
elaſtic, ſalutary air. I enjoy 2 
ſleep, which is never diſturbed by horri 
noiſe, nor interrupted, but in a morui 
by the ſweet twitter of the martlet at m 
window. I drink the virgin lymph, pure 
and cryſtalline as it guſhes from the rock, 
or the ſparkling beverage home-brewed 
from malt of my own making; or 1 
indulge with cyder, which my own or- 
clog; aegis A yo claret FY ye 
„i for my own ute, by a 
corvpondent on whoſe integrity I can 
depend: my bread is ſweet and nounſh- 
ing, made my own wheat, ground 
in my own mill, and baked m my own 
oven; my table is, in a great meaſure, 
furniſhed from my own ground; my five 


old mutton, fed on the * 
e of the mountains, that might vie 
with veniſon in juice and flavour; my de · 


licious veal, fattened with nothing but the 


mother's wo that New 28 ſh Py | 
vy z m m the barn | 
t Nee but when 


they were at rooſt ; my rabbits * 
moors; 


from the warrenz my game freſh 


the poor live comfortabl 
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moors; my trout and almonſtruggling | 


ffeom the ſtream; oyſters from their native 


banks; and herringe, with other ſea-fiſb;” 
J can eat in four hours after they are 
taken! My fallads, roots, and pot-herbs, 


my own garden yields in plenty and per- 
Wong 5 produce of the natural foil, 


ed by moderate cultivation. The 

e ſoil affords all the different fruits 
which England may call her own, ſo that 
mydeſſert is every day freſn - gathered from 
the tree; my dairy flows with nectarous 
tides of milk cream, from whence 
we derive abundance of excellent butter, 


curds, and cheeſe; and the refuſe fattens 
my pigs, that are deſtined for hams and 


bacon. I go to bed betimes, and riſe with 
the ſun. | I make ſhift to paſs the hours 
without wearineſs or regret; and am not 
deſtitute of amuſements within doors, 
when the weather will not permit me to go 
abroad. I read, and chat, and play at 
billiards, cards, or back - on. With- 
out doors, I ſuperintend my farm, and 
execute plans of improvement, the effects 
of which I enjoy with unſpeakable de- 
light. Nor do I take leſs pleaſure in ſeeing 
my tenants thrive under my auſpices, a 
by the employ- 
ment which I provide. You know I have 
one or two ſenſible friends, to whom I can 
open all my heart; a bleſſing which, per- 
haps, I might have ſought in vain among 


the crouded ſcenes of life: there are a few 


others of more humble parts, whom TI 
eſteem for their integrity; and their con- 
verſation I find re, Gough ** 
yery entertaining. Finally, I live in the 
midſt of honeſt men, and truſty depend- 
ants, who, I flatter myſelf, have a diſin- 


_ tereſted attachment to my perſon. You 


yourſelf, my dear doctor, can vouch for 
the truth of theſe aſſertions. 
Now mark the contraſt at London. 
I am pent up in frowzy lodgings, where 
there is not room enough to ſwing a cat; 


and I breathe the ſteams of endleſs pu- 
trefaction; and theſe would, undoubted- 


ly, produce a peſtilence, if they were not 
— 9 by the groſs acid of ſea-coal, 


which is itſelf a pernicious nuiſance to 
lungs of any delicacy of texture: but 
even this boaſted corrector cannot pre- 
vent. thoſe languid, fallow looks, that 
diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of London 
from thoſe ruddy ſwains that lead a coun- 
try life. I go to bed after midnight, 
aded and reſtleſs from the diſſipatious of 
the day. I ſtart eyery hour from my 
Jeep, at thie horrid noiſe of the watch · 


ing Green 


maukiſh contents of an 


hats from Leghorn, © < * 
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men bawling the hour through | 
ſtreet, and thundering at every door: a 
ſet of uſeleſs fellows, who ſerve no other 
3 but that of diſturbing the repoſe 
of the inhabitants; and by five o'clock I 
ſtart out of hed, in conſequence of the 
ſtill more dreadful alarm made by the 
country carts, and noiſy ruſticks bellow. 
peaſe under my window, 
If I would drink water, I muſt quaff the 
n aqueduct, 
expoſed to all manner of defilement; or 
ſwallow that which comes from the River 
Thames, impregnated with all the filth 


of London and Weſtminſter. Human 


excrement is the leaſt offenſive part of the 


concrete, which is compoſed of all the 


drugs, minerals, and poiſons, uſed in 
mechanicks and En enriched 
with the putrefying carcaſes of beaſts and 
men; and mixed with the ſcourings of 
all the waſh-tubs, kennels, and common 
ſewers, within the bills of mortality. 

This is the agreeable potation, extolled 
by the Londoners as the fineſt water in 
the univerſe. As to the intoxicating po- 
tion ſold for wine, it is a vile, unpalata- 
ble, and pernicious ſophiſtication, bal- 
derdaſhed with cyder, corn-ſpirit, and 
the juice of ſloes. In an action at law, 
laid againſt a carman for having ſtaved a 
caſk of port, it appeared from the evi- 
dence of the cooper, that there were not 
above five gallons of real wine in the 
whole pipe, which held above a hundred; 
and even that had been brewed and adul- 
terated by the merchant at Oporto. The 
bread I eat in London is a deleterious 
paſte, mixed up with chalk, alum, and 

ne-aſheg; inſipid to the taſte, and de- 


ſtructive to the conſtitution. - The good 
people are not ignorant of this adultera- 
tion; but they prefer it to wholeſome 
bread, becauſe it is whiter than the meal 
of corn. Thus they facrifice their taſte 
and their health, and the lives of their 
tender infants, to a moſt abſurd gratifica- 
tion of a migjudging-eye; and the mil- 
ler, or the baker, 1s obliged: to poiſon 
them and their families, in order to lve 
by his profeſſion. The ſame monſtrous 
2 appears in their veal, which is 
bleached by repeated bleedings, and other 
villainous arts, till there is not a drop of 
juice left in the body, and the poor ani- 
mal is paralytick before it dies: fo void 
of all taſte, nouriſhment, and ſavour, that 
a man might dine as comfortably on a 
white fricaſee of kid-ſkin-gloves; or chip 


As 


* 
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As they have diſcharged the natural the community; and that is diſtributed 
colour from their bread, their butchers- by ſuch filthy hands as I cannot look at 
meat and poultry, their cutlets, ragoiits, without loathing. It was but yelterday 
fricaſees, and ſauces of all kinds; ſo that I ſaw a dirty barrow-bunter. in the 
they inſiſt upon having the complexion of ſtreet, cleaning her duſty fruit with her 
their pot-herbs mended, even at the ha- own ſpittle; aud who knows but ſome 
zard of their lives. Perhaps you will fine lady of St. James's pariſk might ad- 
hardly believe they can be ſo mad as to mit into her delicate mouth thoſe very 
boil their greens with braſs halfpence, in cherries, which had been rolled and 
order to improve their colour; and yet moiſtened between the filthy, and, per- 
nothing is more true. Indeed, without haps, ulcerated chops of a St. Giles's 
this improvement in the colour, they have huckſter. I need not dwell upon the pal- 
no perſonal merit. They are produced in lid, contaminated maſh, which they call 
an artificial ſoil, and taſte of nothing but ſtrawberries ; ſoiled and toſſed b grealy 
the dunghills from whence they ſpring. paws through twenty baſkets eule wi 
My cabbage, cauliflower, and ſparagus, dirt; and then preſented with the worſt 
in the country, are as much ſuperior in milk, thickened with the worſt flower, 
flavour to thoſe that are ſold in Covent into a bad likeneſs. of cream: but the 
Garden, as my heath mutton is to that of milk itſelf ſhould not pals unanalized, 
St. James's Market; which, in fact, is the produce of faded cabbage-leaves and 
neither lamb nor mutton, but ſomething ſour draff, lowered with hot water, froth- 
betwixt the two, gorged in the rank fens ed with bruiſed ſnails, carried through 
of Lincoln and Eſſex, pale, coarſe, and the ſtreets in open pails, expoſed to foul 
frowzy. As for the pork, it is an abomi- rinſings diſcharged from doors and win- 
nable carnivorous animal, fed with horſe- dows, ſpittle, F and tobacco - quids, 
fleſh and diſtillers grains; and the poul- from foot-pafſengers ; overflowings from 
try is all rotten, in conſequence of a fe- mud - carts, ſpatterings from coach -* | 
ver, occaſioned by the infamous practice wheels, dirtland traſh chucked into it by 
of ſewing up the gut, that they may be roguiſh boys for the joke's- ſake; the 
the ſooner fattened in coops, in conſe- ſpewings of infants, who have ſlabbered 
quence of this cruel retention. iin the tin-meaſure, which is thrown back 

Of the fiſh, I need ſay nothing in this in that condition among the milk, for 
hot weather, but that it comes ſixty, ſe- the benefit of the next cuſtomer; and, 
venty, fourſcore, and a hundred miles finally, the vermin that drops from the 
by land carriage; a circumſtance. ſufſi- rags of the naſty drab that vends this 
cient, without any comment, to turn a precious mixture, under the reſpectable 
Dutchman's ſtomach, even if his noſe denomination of milk- mad. 
was not ſaluted in every alley with the I ſhall conclude this catalogue of Lon- 
ſweet flavour of freſh mackarel, ſelling by don dainties with that table-beer, guilt- 
retail. This is not the ſeaſon for oyſters z leſs of hops and malt, vapid and nau- 
nevertheleſs, it may not be amiſs to men- ſeous; much fitter to facilitate the o r 
tion, that the right. Colcheſter are kept tion of a vomit, than to quench thirſt and 
in ſlime- pits, octaſionally overflowed by promote digeſtion; che tallowey rancid 
the ſea; and that the green colour, 10 maſs called butter, manufactured with 


* 
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- 
* 
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much admired. by. che ny nga of candle-greaſeand kitahen/ ſtuff; and their 
this metropolis, is ogcaſioned by the vi- freſh eggs, imported from Franee and j 


triolick ſcum. which riſes on the ſurface Scotland. Now, all theſe enormities 
of the ſtagnant and ſtink ing water. Our might he remedied with'a- very little at- 
rabbits are bred and fed in the poulterer's tention to the article of police, or exif - 
cellar, where they, have neither air nor regulation; butthe-wile phtriots of En- | 
exerciſe, conſequently they muſt be firm don have taken it into — heads, that | 
in fleſh, and delicious in flavour; and allregulation is ineonſiſtent with liberty$* ' 
there is no game to be had. for love or and that every man ought to live in ne | 
money, mg. 45 own: way, without reſfraimt. Nays as 
It muſt be owned, that Covent Garden there is not ſenſe enough left among 
aàffords ſome. good fruit; which, how. them to he diſcompdſed by the nuiſanees 
ever, is always engroſſed by a few indi- I have mentioned, they may; for aughe 
viduals of overgrown fortune, at an ex - care, wallow' in the mice of their 'own' - 
orbitant price; ſo that little elſe than the pollutio eee. 
refuſe of the market falls to the ſhare of + eee 9 b 
N e F Ut A 361-37 adley"-- ; 
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edly, put up with many inconveniencies 
for the ſake of enjoying agreeable ſociety. 
A facetious friend of mine uſed to lays 
the wine could not he bad where 

company was agreeable; a maxim which, 
however, ought to be taken ch grano 


ſalis: but what is the ſociety of London, 


that I ſhould be tempted, for it's ſake, to 


mortify my ſenſes, and compound with 
ſuch uncleanneſs as my ſoul abhors? All 


the people I ſee, are too much engroſſed 
byſchemes of intereſt or ambition, to have 


any room left for ſentiment or friend- 
ſhip. Even in ſome of my old acquamt- 
ance, thoſe ſchemes and purſuits have 
obliterated all traces of dur former oon- 
nexion. 


Converſation is reduced to 
rty-diſputes, and illiberal altercation; 
Pocial commerce, to formal viſits and 


card- playing. If you pick up a diverting 
_ original by accident, it may be dangerous 


to amuſe yourſelf with his oddities : he 
is generally a tartar at bottom; a ſharper, 
a ſpy, or a lunatick. Every perſon you 
deal with endeavours to over-reach you 
in the way of buſineſs; you are preyed 
upon by idle mendicants, who beg in the 
phraſe of borrowing, and live upon the 
Jpoils of the ſtranger. Your tradeſmen 
are without conſcience, your friends with- 


out affection, and your dependants with- 
out fidelity. f =: Ay} 


My letter would well into a treatiſe, 
were I to particularize every cauſe of of- 
ence that fills up the meaſure of m 


averſion to this and every other 28 


city. Thank Heaven! I am not ſo far 
ſucked into the vortex, but that I can 
diſengage myſelf without any great effort 
of philoſophy. From this wild uproar of 
knavery, folly, and impertinence, I ſhall 


fly with double reliſh to the ſerenity of 
retirement, the cordial effuſions of unre- 


ſerved friendſhip, the hoſpitality aud 
protection of the rural gods; in a word, 


the jucunda oblivig vitæ, which Horace 


himſelf had not taſte enough to enjoy. 


I have agreed for a good trave ag | 
coach and four, at a guinea a day, for 


three months-certain ; and next week we 
intend: to begin qur journey to the North, 
hoping ſtill to be with you by the latter 
all continue to 
write from every ſtage where we make 
any conſiderable halt, as often as any 
thing occurs which I think can afford 
you the leaſt amuſement. In the mean 
time, I muſt beg you will ſuperintend 


the ceconomy of Barns, with relpect to 


© wm 


- writers of the age that ſtand upon their 
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my hay and corn harveſts; aſſured that 
my ground produces nothing but what 
you may freely call your own. On an 
other terms I ſhould .be aſhamed to ſub. 
ſcribe myſelf your unvariable friend, 


0 Marr. BRAMBLE, 
Lonpon, Junz 8. 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART, OP 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXON, 


DEARS TIC 


N my laſt, I mentioned my having 
ſpent an evening with a ſociety of au- 
thors, who ſeemed to be jealous and 
afraid of one another. My uncle was not 
at all ond hep to hear me ſay I was diſ- 
appointed in their converſation. * A man 


may be very Werz and inſtruc- 


© tive npon n r, ſaid he, and ex- 
© ceedingly dull in common diſcourſe. 
I have obſerved, that thoſe who ſhine 
„moſt in private company, are but ſe. 
© condary ſtars in the conſtellation of 


© genius. A ſmall ſtock of ideas is more 


* eaſily managed, and ſooner diſplayed, 
„than a great quantity an toge - 
ther. There is very ſeldom any thin 
© extraordinary in the appearance — 
© addreſs of a good writer; whereas a 
* dullauthor generally diſtinguiſhes him- 
© ſelf by ſome oddity or extravagance. 
For this reaſon I fancy that an aſſembly 
© of Grubs muſt be very diverting,” 
My curioſity being excited hy this hint, 
I conſulted my friend Dick Ivy, who un- 
dertook to gratify it the very next day, 
which was Sunday laſt. He carried me 
to dine with S——, whom you and I 
have long known by his writings, He 
lives in the ſkirts of the town; and every 
Sunday his houſe is open to all unfor- 
tunate brothers of the quill, whom he 
treats with beef, pudding, and potatoes, 
rt, punch, and Calvert's entire butt 
eer. He has fixed upon the firſt day of 
the week for the exerciſe of his hoſpita- 
lity, becauſe ſome of his gueſts could 
not enjoy it on any other, for reaſons that 
I need not explain. I was civilly re- 
ceived in a plain, yet decent habitation, 
which opened backwards into a very 
pleaſant garden, kept in excellent order; 
a P 
and, indeed, I ſaw none of the outward 
ſigns of authorſhip, either in the houſe or 
the landlord, who is one of thoſe few 


own 
— ; 
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own foundation, without patronage, and 
above dependanee. If there was nothing 
characteriſtick in the entertainer, the com- 
pany made ample amends for his want 
of ſingularity. | 

At two in the afternoon, I found my- 
ſelf one of ten meſs-mates ſeated at table; 
and I queſtion if the whole kingdom 
could produce ſuch another aſſemblage of 
originals. Among their peculiarities, I 


do not mention thoſe of dreſs, which may 


be purely accidental. What ſtruck me 
were oddities originally produced by af- 
fectation, and afterwards confirmed by 
habit. One of them wore ſpeCtacles at 
dinner, and another his hat flapped; 
though (as Ivy told me) the firſt was 
noted for having a ſeaman's.eye, when a 
bailiff was in the wind; and the other 
was never known to Jabour under any 
weakneſs or defect of viſion, except about 
five years ago, when he was compliment- 
eld with a couple of black eyes by a player, 
with whom he had quarrelled in his drink. 
A third wore a laced ſtocking, and made 
uſe of crutches, becauſe, once in his life, 
he had been laid up with a broken-leg, 
though no-man could leap over a ſtick 
with more agility. A fourth had con- 
tracted ſuch an antipathy to the country, 
that he inſiſted upon ſitting with his back 
towards the window that looked into the 
garden; and when a diſh of cauliflower 
was ſet upon the table, he ſnuffed up vo- 
latile ſalts to keep him from : 
yet this delicate perſon was the ſon of a 
cottager, born under a hedge, and had 
many years run wild among aſſes on a 
common, A fifth affected diſtraction: 
when ſpoke to, he always anſwered from 
the purpoſe. . Sometimes he. ſuddenly 
ſtarted up, and rapped out a dreadful 
oath z ſometimes he burſt out a laugh- 
ing; then he folded his arms, and ſighed ; 
and then he hiſſed like fifty ſerpents. 
At firſt, I really thought he was mad; 
and, as he ſat near me, began to be under 
ſome apprehenſions ſor my own ſafety; 
when our landlord, perceiving me alarm- 
ed, aſſured me aloud that I bad nothing 
to fear. The gentleman,” ſaid he, is 
trying to act a part, for which he is by 
no means qualified: if he had all the 
* inclination in the world, it is not in his 
a pon to be mad; his ſpirits are too 
© flat to be kindled into phrenzy.— It 
© is po bad p-p-puff, how+ow-ever,” ob- 
ſerved a 
* aff-ifefted m-madneſy w- will p-paſs 
* for.w-wit w-with nine · ninet · teen out 


rſon in a tarniſhed laced coat: 
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© of tetwenty.— And affected ſtutter- 
ing for humour, replied our landlord; 


© though, God knows! there is no af- 
© finity betwixt them.“ It ſeems, this 
wag, after having made ſome abortive at- 
tempts in plain ſpeaking, had recourſe to 
this defect, by means of which he fre- 
quently extorted the laugh of the com- 
pany, without the leaſt expence of genius; 


and that imperfection, which he had at 


firſt counterfeited, was now become ſo 


habitual, that he could not lay it aſide, 


A certain winking genius, who wore 
yellow gloves at dinner, had, on his fiyſt 


introduction, taken ſuch offence at Sm, 


becauſe he looked and talked, and ate 
and drank like any other man, that he 


{poke contemptuouſly of his underſtaud- 


ing ever after, and never would repeat 


his viſit, until he had exhibited the fol- 
lowing proof of his caprice. Wat Wyvil, 


the poet, having made ſome unſucceſs- 
ful adyances towards an intimacy with 


S—, at laſt gave him to underſtand, by 


a third perſon, that he had written a poem 
in his praiſe, and a ſatire againſt his per- 


ſon; that if he would admit him to his 


houſe, the firſt ſhould be immediately ſent 
to preſs; but that if he perſiſted in de- 
clining his friendſhip, he would publiſh 


the ſatire without de . 8— replied, 
yvil's panegyrick - 
as, in effect, a ſpecies of infamy, and 


that he looked upon 


would reſent it accordingly with a good 
cudgel ; but if he publiſhed the ſatire, 
he might deſerve his compaſſion, and had 
nothing to fear from his revenge. Wyvil 


having conſidered the alternative, reſolved 


to mortify S—— by printing the pane- 


rick, for which he received a found 


rubbing. Then he ſwore the peace a- 
gainſt the aggreſſor, who, in order to 
avoid a proſecution at law, admitted him 
to hig good graces. It was the ſingularity 
in 8s conduct on this occaſion, that 


reconciled him to the yellow - gloved 


philoſopher, who owned he had ſome 0 
nius; and from that period cultivated his 


acquaintance. 

. 5 to know upon what ſubjects 
the ſeveral talents of my fellow - gueſts 
were employed, I applied to my commu- 


nicative friend, Dick Ivy, who'gave me 


to underſtand, that moſt of theni were, or 


had been, underſtrappers, or journeymen, 


to more creditable authors, for whom 
they tranſlated, collated, and compilzd, 
in 8 book · making; and chat 
all of the mes, 
deckel il he * of our landlord, 

| 2 
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had, at different times, la- 
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ture. Not only their talents, but alſo their 
nations and dialects, were ſo various, that 
our converſation reſembled the confuſion 
of tongues at Babel. We had the Iriſh 
brogue, the Scotch accent, and foreign 
idiom, twanged off by the moſt diſcor- 
dant vociferation; for, as they all ſpoke 
together, no man had any chance to be 
heard, unleſs he could bawl louder than 


his fellows. It muſt be owned, however, 


there was nothing pedantick in their diſ- 
courſe; they carefully avoided all learned 


diſquiſitions, and endeavoured to be fa- 


cetious : nor did their endeavours always 
miſcarry; ſome droll repartee paſſed, and 
much laughter was excited ; and if any 
individual loſt his temper ſo far as to 
tranſgreſs the bounds of decorum, he 


vas effectually checked by the maſter of 


the fcaſt, who exerted a ſort of paternal 
authority over tais writable tribe. 
The moſt learned philoſopher of the 
whole collection, who had been expelled 
the univerſity for atheiſm, has made great 
progres in refutation of Lord Boling- 


broke's metaphyſical works, which is faid 


to be equally ingenious and orthodox : 


but, in the mean time, he Has been pre- 


ſented to the grand jury as a publick nui- 
ſance, for having blaſphemed in an ale- 


Hhouſe on the Lord's *. The Scotch- 
man gives lectures on the 


ronunciation 
of the Enghſh language, which he is now 
publiſhing by ſabſcription. 

The Iriſhman is a political writer, and 


goes by the name of My Lord Potatoe. 
e 


wrote a pamphlet in vindication of a 
miniſter, hoping his zeal would be re- 


finding himſelf neglected in that quarter, 
he whiſpered about that the pamphlet 
was written by the miniſter himſelf, and 


he publiſhed an anſwer to his own pro- 


duction. In this he addreſſed the author 
under the title of your lordſbip with ſuch 


_ folemnity, that the publick ſwallowed the 
_ deceit, and bought up the whole impreſ- 


fon. The wiſe politician of the metro- 
polis declared they were both maſterly 
ease and chuckled over the 
imſy reveries of an ignorant garetteer, 
as the profound ſpeculations of a veteran 
ſtateſman, acquainted with all the ſecrets 
of the cabinet. The impoſture was de. 
tected in the ſequel, and our Hibernian 
pamphleteer retains no part of his aſſum- 
ed importance but the bare title of 229 
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though they had now ſet up for them 
| ſelves in various departments of litera- 


warded with ſome place or penſion ; but 


lord, and the upper _ of the table at 
the potatoe-ordinary u Shoe Lane. 


Oppoſite to me ſat a Piedmonteſe, who 
hadobliged the publick with'a humorous 
ſatire, intituled—* The Balance of the 
« Engliſh Poets; a performance which 
evinced the great modeſty aud taſte of 
the author, and, in particular, his inti- 
macy with the elegancies of the Engliſh 
language. The ſage, who abound un- 
der the aygopoCia, or horror of green 
fields, had juſt finiſhed a treatiſe on prac- 
tical agriculture, though, in fact, he had 
never Len corn growing in his life, and 
was ſo ignorant of grain, that our enter- 
tainer, in the face of the whole company, 
made him own thata plate of hominy was 
the beſt rice-pudding he had ever eat. 

The ſtutterer had almoſt finiſhed his 
travels through Europe and part of Aſia, 
without ever budging beyond the liberties 
of the King's Bench, except in term- time, 
with a tip-ſtaff for his companion; and 
as for little Tim Cropdale, the moſt face- 
tious member of the whole ſociety, he | 
had happily wound ap the cataſtrophe of 
a.virgin tragedy, from the exhibition of 
which he promiſed himſelf a large fund 
of profit and reputation. Tim had made 
ſhift to live many years by writing novels, 
at the rate of five pounds a volume; but 
that branch of buſineſs is now engroſſed 
by female authors, who publiſh merel 
for the propagation of virtue, with ſo 
much eaſe and ſpirit, and delicacy, and 
knowledge of the human heart, and all 
in the ſerene tranquillity of high life, that 


the reader is not only enchanted by their 


genius, but reformed by their 3 
After dinner, we adjourned into the 
garden, where I obſerved Mr. 8 
8 a ſhort ſeparate audience to every in- 
ividual in a ſmall remote filbert-walk, 
from whence moſt of them dropped off 
one after another, without farther cere- 
mony; but they were replaced by freſh 
recruits of the ſame clan, who came to 
make an afternoon's viſit ; and, among 
others, a ſpruce bookſeller, called Bir- 
kin, who rode his own gelding, and made 
his appearance in a pair of new jemmy 
boots, with'maſly ſpurs of plate, It was 
not without reaſon that this midwife of 


the Muſes uſed exerciſe on horſeback, for 


he was too fat to walk on foot, and he 
underwent ſome ſarcaſms from Tim Crop 

dale, on his unwieldy ſize and inaptitude 
for motion. Birkin, who took umbrage 


at this poor author's petulance in preſum- 
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ing to ke upon a man ſo much richer 
hal bionſelf, told himghe was not fo un- 


wieldy but that he could move the Mar- 


ſhalſea court for a writ, and even overtake 
him with it, if he did not very ſpeedily 
come and ſettle accounts with him, re- 
ſpecting the expence of publiſhing his laſt 
Ode to the King of Pruſſia, of which he 
had ſold but three, and one of them was 
to Whitefield the Methodiſt. Tim affect - 
ed to receive this intimation with good 
humour, ſaying he expected in a poſt or 
two, from Potſdam, a poem of thanks 
from his Pruſſian majeſty, who knew very 
well how to pay poets in their own coin; 
but, in the mean time, he propoſed that 
Mr. Birkinand he ſhould run three times 
round the garden for a bowl of punch, 

to be drank at Aſhley's in the evening, 
and he would run boots againſt ſtock - 
ings. The bookſeller, who valued him- 
ſelf upon his mettle, was perſuaded to 
accept the challenge, and he forthwith 
reſigned his boots to Cropdalez who, 
when he had put them on, was no bad 
tepreſentation of Captain Piſtol in the 

lay. ; N Ref 
: Every thing being adjufted, they ſtart- 
ed together with great impetuoſity, and, 
in the ſecond round, Birkin had clearly 
the advantage, larding the lean earth as 


| he puffedalong. Cropdale had no mind 


to conteſt the victory farther; but, in a 
twinkling di ſappeared through the back- 
door of the garden, which opened into a 
private lane that had communication with 
the high road. The ſpectators immedi- 
ately began to hollow—* Stole away!“ 
and Birkin ſet off in purſuit of him with 
great eagerneſs; but he had not advanced 


twenty yards in the lane, when a thorn 
running into his foot, ſent him hopping 


back into the garden, roaring with pain, 
and ſwearing with vexation. When he 
was delivered from this annoyance by the 
Scotchman, who had been bred to ſurge- 


ry, he looked about him, wildly exclaim- 


ing—* Sure the fellow will not be fuch a 
rogue as to run clear away with my 
boots! 


deed hardly deſerved that name Pray, 
ſaid he, Mr. Birkin, were not your 
boots made of calf-ſkin?*—* Calf-ſkin 
* or cow-ſkin,' replied the other, I will 
© find a ſlip of ſheep-ſkin that will do his 
* buſineſs. I loſt twenty pounds by his 
© farce, which you perſuaded me to buy. 

© Tam out of pocket five pounds by his 

damned ode; and uowthis pair of boots, 
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© bran new, coſt me thirty ſhillings, as 
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Our landlord having recon- 
noitered the ſhoes he had left, which in- 


** 


= 


per receipt. But this affair of the boots - 
is felony, tranſportation. I will have 
the dog indicted at the Old Bailey; I - 
will, Mr. S——, I will be revenged, 
even though I ſhould loſe my debt in 
conſequence of his conviction,” 
Mr. S+— faid nothing at preſent, but 


. accommodated him with a pair of ſhoes ; 


then ordered his ſervant torub him down, 


and comfort him with a glaſs of rum 


punch, which ſeemed in a great meaſure 
to cool the rage of his indignation. * Af- 
© ter all,* ſaid our landlord, this is no 
more than a humbug in the way of wit, 
© though it deſerves a more reſpectable 
« epithet, when conſidered as an effort of 
* invention. 'Tim being, T ſuppoſe, out 
of credit with the cordwainer, fell upon 
this ingenious expedient to ſupply the 
© want of ſhoes, knowing that Mr. Bir- 
© kin, who loves humour, would him- 
« ſelf reliſh the joke upon a little recol- 
lection. Cropdale literally lives by his 
© wit, which he has exerciſed upon all his 
friends in their turns. He once bor- 
* rowed my poney for five or fix days to 
© go to Saliſbury, and fold him in Smith- 

© held at his return. This was a joke 
© of ſuch a ſerious nature, that, in the - 
« firſt tranſports of my paſſion, I had 
© ſome thoughts of proſecuting him for 
© horſe-ſtealing; and even when my re- 
© {entment had in ſome meaſure ſubſided, 
© as he induſtriouſly avoided me, I vowed 
« I would take ſatisfaction on his ribs 
« with the firſt opportunity. One day, 
* ſeeing him at ſome diſtance in the ſtreet 
* coming towards rae, I began to prepare 
my cane for action, and walked in the 
© ſhadow of a porter, that he might not 
«perceive me foon enough to make his 
© eſcape; but, in the very inſtant I had 
« lifted up the inſtrument of correction, 
I found Tim Cropdale metamorphoſed 
into a miſerable blind wretch feeling 
© his way with a long ſtick from poſt to 
c poſt and rolling about two bald un- 
«© lighted orbs inſtead of eyes. I was ex- 
« ceedingly ſhocked at having fo nar- - 
« rowly eſcaped the concern and diſgrace 
© that would have attended ſuch a miſ- 
© application of vengeance: but next 
* day Tim prevgiled upon a friend of 
mine to come and ſolicit my forgive- 
« neſs, and offer his note, payable in fix 
© weeks, for the price of the poney. This 
© gentleman gave me to underfland, that 
© the blind man was no other than Crop- 


dale; who, having ſeen me advancing, 


and 
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and gueſſing my intent, had immedi- 


« diately converted himſelf into the ob- 


© ject atoreſaid. I was ſo diverted at 
© the ingenuity of the evaſion, that I 


agreed to pardon his offence; refuſing 

© his note however, that I might keep a 

"3 arge for felony hanging over his 
« 


ad, as a ſecurity for his future good 
© behaviour. But Timothy would by 
© nomeans truſt himſelf in my hands tl 
© the note was accepted; then he made 
his appearance at my door as a blind 
© beggar, and impoſed in ſuch a manner 
© upon my man, who had been his old 


© acquaintance and pot-companion, that 
© the fellow threw the door in his face, 


© and even threatened to' give him the 
© baſtinado. Hearing a noiſe in the hall, 


I went thither, and immediately recol- 


© leting the figure I had paſſed in the 


© ſtreet, accoſted him by his own name, 


* 


© to the unſpeakable aſtoniſhment of the 
© footman.” | ' 


Birkin declared he loved a joke as well 


as another; but aſked if any of the com- 
ou could tell where Mr. Cropdale 
odged, that he might ſend hini a propo- 


ſal about reſtitution, before the boots 
ſhould be made away with. I would 


© willingly give him apair of new ſhoes,” 


_ faid he, and half a guinea into the bar- 


c gain, for. the boots, which fitted me 
© hike a glove; and I ſhall not be able 


to get the fellow of them till the good 
-< weather for riding is over. The ſtut- 


tering wit declared, that the only ſecret 


which Cropdale ever kept, was the place 


of his lodgings; but he believed that, 


during theheats of fummer, he common- 
6 i took his repoſe upon a bulk, or in- 
ulged himſelt, in freſco, with one of the 


kennel-nymphs, under the portico of St. 
Martin's church. Pox on him, cried 
the bookſeller, he might as well have 
© taken my whip and ſpurs; in that caſe, 


b he might have been tempted to ſteal 
another horſe, and then he would have 


£ rid to the devil of covrſe.” 
After coffee, I took my leave of Mr. 


8—, with proper acknowledgments 


of his civility, and was extremely well 
pleaſed with the entertainment of the day, 


though not 7 ſatisfied, with reſpect to 
the nature o 
man of character in the literary world, 


this connection, betwixt a 


and a parcel of authorlings, who, in all 
probability, would never be able to ac- 
quire any degree of reputation by their 


labours. On this head I interrogated my 


conductor, Dick Ivy, who anſwered me 


to this effect: One would imagine 8 
© had ſome views to his own intereſt in 
giving countenance and aſſiſtance to 
© thoſe people, whom he knows to be bad 
© men, as well as bad writers: but, if 
© he has any ſuch view, hewill find him. 
© ſelf diſappointed ; for if he is fo vain 
© as to imagine he can make them ſub. 
« ſervient to his ſchemes of profit or 
ambition, they are cunning enough to 
© make him their property in the mean 
time. There is not one of the compa. 
© ny you have ſeen to-day, myſelf ex. 
* cepted, who does not owe him particu. 
© lar obligations. One of them he bailed 
© out ofaſpunging houſe, and afterwards 
paid the debt; another he tranſlated 
into his family, and cloathed, when 
© he was turned out half naked from jail, 
© in conſequence of an act for the relief 
of inſolvent debtors; a third, who was 
reduced to a woollen night- cap, and 
© lived upon ſheeps trotters up three pair 
© of ſtairs backward in Butcher Row, 
© he took into preſent pay and tree quar- 
© ters, and enabled him to appear as a 
* gentleman, without having the fear of 
« ſheriffs officers before his eyes. Thoſe 
* whoareindiſtreſs he ſupplies with mo- 
© ney when hehas it, and with his credit 
© when he is out of caſh. When they 
« want buſineſs, he either finds employ- 
© ment for them in his own ſervice, or 
« recommends them to bookſcllers, to 
execute ſome project he has formed for 
their ſubſiſtence. They are always 
* welcome to his table, (which, though 
plain, is plentiful) and to his good of- 
* fices, as far as they will go; and, 
© when' they ſee occaſion, they make uſe 
of his name with the moſt petulant fa - 
* miliarity ; nay, they do not even ſcru- 
ple to arrogate to themſelves the merit 
of ſome of his performances, and have 
© been known to ſell their own. lucubra- 
© tions as the produce of his brain. The 
«. Scotchman you ſaw at dinner once per- 
© ſonated him at an alehouſe in Welt 
© Smithfield, and, in the character of 
© S——, had his head broke by a cow- 
© keeper, for having ſpoke diſreſpectfull 
© of the Chriſtian religion; but he took 
© the law of him in his own perſon, and 
© the aſſailant was fain to give him ten 
pounds to withdraw his action. 

L obſerved, that all this appearance of 
liberality on the fide of Mr. S——— was 
eaſily accounted for, on the ſuppoſition 
that they flattered him in private, and en- 
gaged his adverſaries in publick ; 1 * — | 
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| 1 was aſtoniſhed when I recolle&ed that 


1 had often ſeen this writer virulently 
abuſed in papers, poems, and pamphlets, 
and not a pen was drawn in his defence. 
6 But you will be more aſtoniſhed,” ſaid 


he, when I aſſure you thoſe very gueſts 


whom you ſaw at his table to-day were 
© the authors of great part of that abuſe; 
«© and he himſelf is well aware of their 


particular favours, for they are all ea- 


ger to detect and betray one another. 


Fut this is doing the devil's work for 


nothing, cried I. What ſhould in- 
© duce them to revile their benefactor 


« without provocation? Envy, an- 


ſwered Dick, is the general incitement. 


But they are galled by an additional 


ſcourge of provocation: S—— directs 
© a literary journal, in which their pro- 
guctions are neceſſarily brought to trial; 


and though many of. them have been 
© treated with ſuch lenity and favour as 


© they little deſerved, yet the ſlighteſt cen- 
© ſure, ſuch as perhaps could not be 
© avoided with any pretenſions to can- 
© dour and impartiality, has rankled in 
© the hearts of thoſe authors to ſuch a de- 
© pree, that they have taken immediate 
© yengeance on the critic in anonymous 
© libels, letters, and lampoons. Indeed, 
© all the writers of the age, good, bad, 
© and indifferent, from the moment he 
© aflumed this office, became his ene- 
mies, either profeſſed, or in petto, except 
© thoſe of his friends who knew they had 
© nothing to fear from his ſtritures; and 
0 * be a wiſer man than me, who 
can tell what advantage or ſatisfaction 


he derives from having brought ſuch a 


* neſt of hornets about his ears. 

© I owned that was a point which __ 
deſerve conſideration ; but ſtill I expreſſed 
a deſire to know his real motives for con- 
tinuing his friendſhip to a ſet of raſcals 
equally ungrateful and inſignificant. He 
{aid he did not pretend to aſſign any rea- 
ſonable motive; that, if the truth muſt be 
told, the man was, in point of conduct, 


a moſt incorrigible fool; that, though he 


pretended to have a knack at hitting off 


characters, he blundered ſtrangely inthe 


diſtribution of his favours, which were 
generally beſtowed on the moſt undeſerv- 
5 of thoſe who had recourſe to his aſ- 
ſiſtance; that, indeed, this preference was 
not ſo much owing to a want of diſcern- 
ment as to want of reſolution, for hehad 


not fortitude enough to reſiſt the impor- 


tunity even of the moſt worthleſs ; and, 
c he did not know the value of money, 


1 


of this ſociety, compoſed, as it is, 


there was very little merit in parting with- 


it ſo _ that his pride was gratified 
in ſeeing himſelf courted by ſuch a num 


ber of literary dependants; that, proba- 


bly, he delighted in hearing them expoſe 
and traduce one another ; aud, finally, 
from their information, he became ac- 
22 with all the tranſactions of Grub 

treet, which he had ſome thoughts of 


compiling, for the entertainment of the 


publick. 


I could not N ſuſpecting, from Dick's 
diſcourſe, that | 


duct he had put the worſt conſtruction ĩt 
would bear; and, by dint of croſs-exa- 
mination, I found he was not at all ſatis- 


fied with the character which had been 


given in the review of his laſt perform- 
ance, though it had been treated civilly, 
in conſequence of the author's application 


to the critick. By all accounts, 8 is 


not without weakneſs arid caprice ; but 
he 1s certainly good-humoured and civi- 
lized; nor do I find that there is 
thing overbearing, cruel, or implacable, 
in his diſpoſition. | 

I have dwelt fo long upon authors, 
that you will perhaps ſuſpect J intend ts 
enrol myſelf among the fraternity; but, 
if I were actually qualified for the pro- 
teſhon, it is at belt but a deſperate re- 
ſource againſt ſtarving, as it affords no 


proviſion for old age and infirmity, Sal- 


mon, at the age of fourſcore, is now in a 
garret, compiling matter, at a guinea a 
ſheet, for a modern hiſtorian,who, in point 
of age, might be his grandchild; and 
Pſalmonarar, after having drudged half 
a century in the literary mill, in all the 


ſimplicity and abſtinence of an Ahatick, 


ſubſiſts upon the charity of a few book - 
ſellers, juſt ſufficient to keep him from 
the pariſh. I think Guy, who was him- 
ſelf a bookſeller, ought to have appropri- 


ated one wing or ward of his hoſpital to 
the uſe of decayed authors; though, in- 


deed, there is neither hoſpital, college, 
nor workhouſe, within the bills of mor- 
tality, large enough to contain the your 


om 
the refuſe of every other profeſſion. 


I know not whether you will find any 


amuſement in this account of an odd race 


of mortals, whoſe conſtitution had, I 
own, greatly intereſted the curioſiy of 
yours, - 


Lox pon, Jux x 10. 
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78 HUMPHRY CLINKER., 


TO MISS LATITIA WILLIS, AT GLOU- 


cESTER. 


MY DEAR LETTY, 
* HERE is ſomething on my ſpirits 
which I ſhould not venture to com- 
municate by the poſt, but having the op- 
rtunity of Mrs. Brentwood's return, 
ſeize it eagerly to diſburden my poor 
heart, which is oppreſſed with fear and 
vexation. O Letty! what a miſerable 
ſituation it is to be without a friend to 
whom one can apply for counſel and con- 
ſolation in diſtreſs! I hinted in my laſt 


that one Mr. Barton had been very par- 


ticular in his civilities: I can no longer 
miſtake his meaning; he has formally 
profeſſed himſelf my admirer; and, after 
a thouſand aſſiduities, perceiving I made 
but a cold return to his addreſſes, he had 
recourſe to the mediation of Lady Griſ- 
kin, who has acted the part of a very 
warm advocate in his behalf. But, my 
dear Willis, her ladyſhip over a&ts her 


part; ſhe not only expatiates on the am- 


ple fortune, the great connections, and the 
unblemiſhed character, cf Mr. Barton, 
but ſhe takes the trouble to catechize me; 
and, two days ago, peremptorily told me, 
that a girl of my age could not poſſibly 
reſiſt ſo many conſiderations, if her heat 
was not pre- engaged. | Ig 
This inſinuation threw me into ſuch a 
Antter, that ſhe could not but obſerve my 
diſorder, and, preſuming upou the diſco- 
very, inſiſted upon my making her the 
confidante of my paſſion, But, although 
I had not ſuch command of myſelf as to 


concea] the emotion of my heart, I am ' 


not ſuch a child as to diſcloſe it's ſecrets 
to a perſon who would certainly uſe them 
to it's prejudice. I told her it was no 
wonder if I was out of countenanceat her 
mtroducing a ſubje& of converſation ſo 
unſuitable to my years and inexperience; 
that I believed Mr. Barton was a 2. 


worthy gentleman, and I was muc 


obliged to him for his good opinion; 
but the affections were involuntary, and 


mine, in particular, had as yet made no 


conceſſions in his favour. She ſhook her 


head with an air of diſtruſt that made me 


tremble; and obſerved, that, if my at- 
fections were free, they would ſubmit to 
the deciſion of prudence, eſpecially when 
enforced by the authority of thoſe who 
had a right to direct my conduct. This 
remark implied a deſign to intereſt my 
uncle or my aunt, perhaps my brother, 


man was Mr. 


in, behalf of Mr. Barton's paſſion; and 1 


am ſadly afraid that my aunt 1s already 


ained over., Yeſterday in the forenocn 
e had been walking with us in the Park, 
and ſtopping in our return at a toy-ſhop, 
he preſented her with a very fine uff 
box, and me with a gold etuis, which I 


reſolutely refuſed, till ſhe commanded me 


to, accept it on pain of her diſpleaſure; 
nevertheleſs, being ſtill unſatisfied with 
reſpect to the propriety of receiving this 
toy, I ſignified my doubts to my brother, 
who ſaid he would conſult my uncle on 
the ſubject, and ſeemed to think Mr, 
Barton had been rather premature in his 


preſents, 


What will be the reſult of this con- 
ſultation, Heaven knows; but I am afraid 
it will produce an explanation with Mr, 
Barton; who will, no doubt, avow his 
paſſion, and ſoljeit their conſent to a 
connection which my ſoul abhors; for, 
my deareſt Letty, it is not in my power 
to love Mr. Barton, even if my heart 
was fintouched by any other tenderneſs, 
Not that there is any thing diſagreeable 
about his perſon, but there is a total 
want of that nameleſs charm which cap. 


tivates and controuls the enchanted ſpi- 


rit; at leaſt, he appears to me to have this 
defect: but if he had all the engaging 
8 which a man can — 
ey would be excited in vain againſt that 
conſtancy, which, I flatter myſelf, is the 
characteriſtick of my nature. No, my 
dear Willis, I may be involved in fre 
troubles, and I * I ſhall, from the 
importunities of this gentleman, and the 
violence of my relations; but my heart is 
incapable of change. pn; 
ou know I put no faith in dreams, 


and yet I have been much diſturbed yy 
t 


one that viſited me laſt night, I thou 

I was in a church, where a certain 2 
whom you know was on the point of be- 
ing married to my aunt; that the clergy- 
arton; and that poor 
forlorn I ſtood weeping in a corner, half 
naked, and without ſhoes or ſtockings- 
Now I know there is nothing ſo childiſh 
as to be moved by thoſe vain illuſions z 
but, nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all my rea- 


ſon, this hath made ſtrong impreſſion 


upon my mind, which very 
room: Indeed, I have another more 
ubſtantial cauſe of affliftionz I have 
ſome religious ſcruples, my dear friend, 
which lie heavy on my conſcience, I 
was perſuaded to go to the Tabernacle, 
where I heard a diſcourſe that affected 
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me deeply. I have prayed 1 
be enlightened. but as yet I am not ſen- 
ſible of thoſe inward motions, thoſe ope- 
rations of grace, which are the ſigns of 
a regenerated ſpirit; and therefore I 
begin to be in terrible apprehenſions 
about the ſtate of my oul. . Some 
of our family have had very uncommon 
acceſſions, particularly my auntand Mrs. 
Jenkins, who ſometimes ſpeak as if they 
were really inſpired; ſo that I am not 
like to want for either exhortation or ex- 
ample, to purify my thoughts, and recal 
them from the vanities of this world, 
which indeed I would willingly reſign, 
if it was in my power but to make this 
ſacrifice, I muſt be enabled by ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance from above as hath not yet been 
indulged to your unfortunate friend, 


| LYQla MELFORD, 
Juxx 10. | 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, OF JESUS 
| COLLEGE, OXON, 


DEAR PHILLIPS, | 


began to execute your commiſſion. 
With the aſſiſtance of mine hoſt at the 
Bull and Gate, I diſcovered the place to 
which your fugitive valet had retreated, 
and taxed him with his diſhoneſty, 'The 
fellow was in manifeſt confuſion at ſight 
of me, but hedenied the charge with great 
confidence, till I told, him, that it he 
would give up the watch, which was a 
family piece, he might keep the money and 
the cloaths, and go to the devil his own 
way at his leiſurez but if he rejected this 
propoſal, I would deliver him forthwith 
to the conſtable, whom I had provided for 
that purpoſe, and he would carry him be- 
fore the juſtice without farther delay. 
After fome heſitation, he deſired to ſpeak 
with me in the next room, where he pro- 
duced the watch with all it's appendages, 
and I have delivered it to our landlord, 
to be ſent you by the firlt ſafe conveyance, 
do much for buſineſs. 12 55 | 
I ſhall grow vain, upon your ſaying 
you find entertainment in my ettersz bar- 
ren, as they certainly are, of incident and 
importance, becauſe your amuſement muſt 
ariſe, not from the matter, but from the 
manner, which you know is all my own. 
Animated; therefore, by the approbation 
of a perſon whoſe nice taſte and conſum- 
mate judgment I can no longer doubt, I 
will chearfully proceed with our memoirs. 


Was differently affected. The 
k moment I received your letter ! 


As it is determined we ſhall ſet out next 
week for Yorkſhire, I went to-day in the 
afternoon with my uncle to ſee à carriage, 
belonging to a coach-maker in our neigh- 
era 3 Tue duwn a pane: 
ehin cre, we perceived a cro 
of people Ee at a door; which, it 
ſeems, opened into a kind of a methodilt 
meeting, and were informed, that a foots + 
man was then E forth to the con - 
gregation within. Curious to ſee this 
phænomenon, we ſqueered into the place 
with much difficulty; and who ſhould this 
reacher be, but the identical Humphr 
linker. He had finiſhed his ſermon, and 
* out a pſalm, the firſt ſtave of which 
e ſung with peculiar graces. . But if we 
were altoniſhed to ſee Clinker in the pul- 


i pit. we were altogether confounded at find - 


ing all the females of our family among 
the audience. There was Lady Griſkin 


Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, Mrs, Winifred | 


Jenkins, my ſiſter Liddy, and Mr. Bar- 
ton, and all of them joined in the pſalmo«» 
dy, with ſtrong marks of devotion, 
I could hardly keep my gravity on this 
Judicrous occalionz but old = 
rſt . 
that ſtruck him, was the preſumption o 
his lacquey, whom he commandedtocome 
down, with ſuch an air of authorygy as 
Humphry did not think proper to diſre- 
gard. He deſcended immediately, and 
all the people were in commotion. Bar- 
ton looked exceedingly ſheepiſh, Lady 
Griſkin flirted her tan, Mrs. Tabby 
groaned in ſpirit, Liddy changed counte- 


- nance, and Mrs. Jenkins ſobbed as if her 


heart was breaking. - My uncle, with a 
ſneer, aſked pardon of the ladies, for hav- 
ing interrupted their devotion, ſaying he 
bad particular buſineſs with the preacher, 
whom he ordered to call a hackney-coach, 
This being immediately brought up to 
the end of the line, he handed Liddy into 
it, and my auut and I following him, we 
drove home, without taking auy farther 
notice of the reſt of the company, who 
ſtill remained in ſilent aſtoniſhment. 

Mr. Bramble, perceiving Liddy in * 
trepidation, aſſumed a milder W id. 
ding her be under no concern, for he was 
not at all diſpleaſed at any thing ſhe had 
done. I have no objection, ſaid he, © to 


* your being religiouſly inclined; but 1! 
per 


do not think my ſervant is a 
« ghoſtly director, for a devotee of your 
6 [ix and character i if, in fact (as I ra- 
© ther believe), your aunt is not the ſole 
condudtreſs. o this machine.” Mrs. 


Tabitha made no anſwer, but threw up 


5 
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| the.whites of her eyes, as if in the act of 
"ejaculation. Poor Liddy ſaid ſhe had no 


right to the title of a devotee; that ſhe 
thought there was no harm in hearing a 

ious diſcourſe, even if it came from a 
footman, eſpecially as her aunt was pre- 
ſent; but that if ſhe had erred from 1gno- 


rance, ſhe hoped he would excuſe it, as 


ſhe could.not bear the thoughts of living 


under his diſ re- The old gentleman, 


preſſing her hand with a tender ſmile, ſaid 


ſhe was a good girl, and that he did not 


believe her capable of doing any thing 


that could give him the leaſt umbrage or 


diſguſt. e e 

When we arrived at our lodgings, he 
commanded Mr. Clinker to attend him up 
ſtaics, and ſpoke to him in theſe words: 
© Since you are called upon by the ſpirit 


© to preach and to teach, it is high time 


to lay aſide the livery of an earthly ma- 
iter; and, for my part, I am unworthy 
to have an apoſtle in my ſervice.—“ I 
hope,” {kid Humphry, I have not failed 
in my duty to your honour. I ſhould 
be a vile wretch if I did, conſidering the 
miſery from which your charity and 
compaſſion relieved me. Buthaving an 
inwardadmonition of the ſpirit— An 


ſquire, in a paſſion. What admonition, 
vou blockhead? What tight has fuch 
5 a fellaw as you to ſet up for a reform- 
er? Begging your honour's pardon, 


. replied Clinker, may not the new light 


« of God's grace ſhine upon the poor and 
the ignorant m their humility, as well 
a3 upon the wealthy, and the philoſo- 

pher in all his pride of human learn- 
ing? —“ What you imagine to be the 
new light of grace, ſaid his maſter, I 
take to be a deceitful vapour; nv rack 
ing through acrack in your upper ſtory. 
3 e of Clinker, I Net 7 von 
light in my family but what pays the 
king's taxes, unleſs it be the light of 
reafon, which you do not pretend to 
follow.“ | | 4 
„Ah, Sir!* cried Humphry, the light 


© of reaſon is no more in compariſon to 


the light I mean, than a farthing eandle 
© to the fun at noon.— “ Very true; ſaid 


uncle, the one will ſerve to ſhew you 


* your way, and the other to dazzle and 


« confound your weak brain. Hark ye, 
© Clinker, you are either an hypocritical 
© knave, or a wrong-headed enthuſiaſt ; 
© and, in either caſe, unfit for my ſervice, 


© If you are a quack in fanctity and de- 


* votion, you will and it an eaſy matter 


: ; 


admonitien of the devill' cried the. 


to impoſe upon hilly women, and oth 
© of — e who will — 
tribute laviſnly for your ſupport, If you 
* are really ſeduced by the reveries of 3 
* diſturbed imagination, the ſooner you 
* loſe your ſenſes entirely, the better for 
© yourſelf and the community. In that 
* caſe, ſome charitable perſon might pro. 
© vide you with a dark room ahid clean 
© ftraw in Bedlam, where it would not be 
in your power to infect others with your 
© fanaticilm:; whereas, if you have juſt 
© reflection enough left to maintain thy 
character of a ofa veſſel in the meet. 
* ings of the godly, you and your hear. 
© ers will be milled by a Will the-wiſp, 
from one error into another, till yon are 
© phinged into religious frenzy; and then, 
« perhaps, you will hang yourlelf in de. 
© ſpair.'—* Which the Lord of his infi. 
« nite mercy forbid!” exclaimed the af. 
frighted Clinker. It is very poſſible | 
* may be under the temptation of the de. 
© vil, who wants to wreck me on the 
rocks of ſpiritual pride. Your honour 
ſays, I am either a knave or a mad- 
man; now, as I'll aſſure your honour 
I am no knave, it follows that I muſt 
be mad; therefore, I beſeech your ho- 
nour, upon my knees, to take my caſe 
into conſideration, that means may be 
uſed for my recovery.“ 
The ſquire could not help ſmiling at 
the poor tellow's ſimplicity, and promiſed 
to take care of him provided he would 
mind the buſineſs of his place, without 
running after the new-light of method- 
iſm: but Mrs. Tabitha took offence at his 
humility, which ſhe interpreted into poor- 
neſs of ſpirit and worldly mindedneſs. She 
upbraided him with the want of courage 
to ſuffer for conſcience ſake. She obſerv- 
ed, that if he ſhould loſe his place for 
bearing teſtimony to the truth, Providence 
would not fail to find him another, per- 
haps more advantageous; and, declaring 
that it could not be very agreeable to live 
in 4 family where an inquiſition was 
eſtabliſhed, retired to another room in 
great agitation. ne” 
My uncle followed her with a ſignifi- 
cant look; then, turning to the preacher— 
You hear what my lilter ſays. If you 
cannot live with me upon ſuch terms 
as I have preſcribed, the vineyard of 
methodi im lies before you, and ſhe ſeems 
very well diſpoſed to reward your la- 
© bour.'—* I wouldnot willingly give of- 
* fence to any ſoul upon earth, anſwered 
Humphry; her ladyſhip has been 85 | 
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« London; and. ſurely ſhe has a heart 


turned for religious exerciſes; and both 
\ © ſhe and Lady Griſkin ſing pſalms and 


« hymns like two cherubims. But, at 


« the ſame time, I'm bound to love and 


« obey your honour. It becometh not 
« ſuch a poor ignorant fellow as me, to 


hold diſpute with gentlemenof rank and 
0 ROE: As for the matter of know- | 
a 


© ledge, I am no more than a beaſt in 
© compariſon of your honour; therefore 
I ſubmit; and, with God's grace, I will 
follow you to the world's end, if you 
« don't think me too far gone to be out 
of confinement.” 


His maſter promiſed to keep him for 
ſome time longer on trial: then deſired to 
know in what manner Lady Griſkin and 
Mr. Barton came to join their religious 
ſociety, He told him that her ladyſnhip 
was the perſon who firſt carried my aunt 


and ſiſter to the Tabernacle, whither.he 
attended them, and had his devotion 
kindled by Mr. s preaching; that 
he was confirmed in this new way by the 
preacher's ſermons, which he had bought 


and ſtudied with great attention; that his 


diſcourſe and prayers had brought over 
Mrs. Jenkins and the houſe-maid to the 


ſame way of thinking; but as for Mr. Bar- 


ton, he had never ſeen him at ſervice be- 


= fore this day, when he came in company 


with Lady Griſkin. Humphry, more- 
over, owned that he had been encouraged 
to mount the roſtrum by the example and 
ſucceſs of a weaver, who was much fol- 
lowed as a powerful miniſter; that on his 
firſt trial, 8g found himſelf under ſuch 
ſtrong impulſions, as made hun believe he 


was certainly moved by the 1 hed me 
in's, and 


that he had aſſiſted in Lady Gri 


ſeveral private houſes, at exerciſes of de- 
votion. 


Mr. Bramble was no ſooner informed 
that her lady ſhip had acted as the primum 


mobile of this confederacy, than he con- 
chided ſhe had only made uſe of Clinker 


as a tool, ſubſervient to the execution of 


ſome deſign, to the true ſecret of which 
he was an utter ſtranger. He obſerved, 
that herladyſhip's brain was a perfect mill 
for projects; and that ſhe and Tabby had 
certainly engaged in ſome ſecret treaty, 
the nature of which he could not compre- 
hend. I told him I thought it was no dif- 


| ficult matter to perceive the drift of Mrs. 
Tabitha, which was to enſnare the heart 


of Barton, and that in all likelihood my 
Lady Griſkin acted as her auxiliary: that 


ton; for, he thoug 


* ſhip. fortune 
take it for grante 
end in ſmoke; though there ſeems to be a 


Tabby, who fat with 


HUMPHRY LINKEN. Br 


+ good to me, eyer ſince we came to 


this ſuppoſition, would account for their 
endeavours to convert him to methodifm; 
an event which would occaſion a con- 
nexion of ſouls that might be eaſily im- 


proved into a matrimonial union. 


My uncle ſeemed to be much diverted 
by the thoughts of this ſcheme's ſucceed - 
ing; but I gave him to underſtand that 
Barton was pre-engaged: that he had 
the day before made a preſent of an etuis 
to Liddy, which her aunt had obliged her 
to receive, with a view, no doubt, to 
countenance her own accepting of a ſuuff- 
box at the ſame time; that my ſiſter hav- 
ing made me acquainted with this in- 
cident, I had defired an explanation of 

Mr. Barton, who declared his intentions 
were honcurable, and expreſſed his hope 
that I would have no objections to his al- 

liance; that I had thanked him for the 
honour he intended our family; but told 
him, it would be neceſſary to conſult her 
uncle and aunt, who were her guardians; 
and their approbation being obtained, I 
could have no objection to 25 propoſal; 
though I was perſuaded that no violence 
would be offered to my ſiſter's inclina- 
nations, in a tranſaction that ſo nearly 
intereſted the happineſs of her future life: 
that he had aſſured me, he ſhould never!“ 
think of availing himſelf of a guardian's 
authority, unleſs he could render his ad- 


dreſſes agreeable to the young lady her- 
ſelf; and that he would immediately de- 


mand permiſſion of Mr. and Miſs Bram- 
ble, to make Liddy a tender of his hand 
and fortune. a . 
The ſquire was not inſenſihle to the ad- 

vantages of ſuch a match, and declared 

he would promote it with all his influ- 
ence; but when I took notice that there 
ſeemed to be an averſion on the ſide of 


Liddy, he ſaid he would ſound her on the 


ſubject; and if her reluctance was ſuch as 
would not be eaſily overcome, he would 
civilly decline the. propoſal of Mr. Bar- 

as, in the choice 
of a huſband, a young woman ought not 
to ſacrifice the feelings of her heart for 
any conſideration upon earth. Liddy is 


-© not ſo aalen ſaid he, as to wore * - 
ati ſuch an expence. 1 


this whole affair will 


ſtorm brewing in the quarter of Mrs. 
ä the ſullen dig- 
nity of ſilence at dinner, ſeemingly preg- 
nant with complaint and expoſtulation. 


As ſhe hath certainly marked Barton for 
her own prey, ſhe _ pothbly w_ 
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his ſuit to Liddy; and therefore I expect 


ſomething extraordinary will attend his 
declaring himſelf my fiſter's ' admirer. 
This declafation will certainly be made 
in form, as ſoon as the lover can pick up 
reſolution enough to ſtand the brunt of 


Mrs. Tabby's diſappointment; for he is, 
without doubt, aware of her deſigns upon 


his perſon. The particulars of the de- 
nouement you ſhall know in due ſeaſon: 


mean while I am always yours, 


REO ro” IJ. MELTOR)D. 
LonDoN, JUNE 10. 


TO DR. LEWIS, 

DAR LEWIS, | \ 
HE deceitful calm was of ſhort du- 
14 ration. I am plunged again in a 
ſea of vexation, -and the complaints in 
my ſtomach and bowels are returned; ſo 
that I ſuppoſe I ſhall be diſabled from 
roſecuting the excurſion I had planned. 
hat the devil had I to do, to come a 
F with a leaſh of females 
in my train? Yeſterday my precious ſiſter 
(who, by the bye, has been for ſome time 
a profeſſed methodiſt) came into my 


apartment, attended by Mr. Barton, and 


deſired an audience with a very ſtately 
air. Brother, ſaid ſhe, * this gentle- 
man has ſomething to projet which, 
© IT flatter myſelf, will be the more ac- 


© ceptable, as it will rid you of a trouble- 
© ſome companion. Then Mr. Barton 


proceeded to this effect: © I am, indeed, 
* extremely ambitious of being allied to 


your family, Mr. Bramble; and Thope 


© you will ſee no cauſe to interpoſe your 
authority. As for authority,” ſaid 
Tabby, interrupting him with ſome 
warmth, I know of none that he has 
© a right to uſe on this occaſion, If I 
* pay him the compliment of makin 

C hi acquainted with the ſtep I inten 

to take. it is all he can expect in rea- 
ſon. This is as much as I believe he 
would do by me, if he intended to 


LY 


have been prevailed upon to alter my 
reſolution of living a fingle life, and 
to put my happineſs in his hands, by 
* veſting him with a le 


„ 


change his own ſituation in life. In a 
word, brother, I am ſo ſenſible of Mr. 
Barton's extraordinary merit, that 1 


gal title to my 
© perſon and fortune, ſuch as they are. 
5 The bulineſs at preſent, is to have the 


cLIN EER. 


© writings drawn; and I ſhall be obliged 
* to you, if you will recommend a lawyer 
© to me for that purpoſe,” 

You may gueſs what an effe& this 
overture had upon me; who, from the 
information of my nephew, expected that 
Barton was to make a formal declaration 
of his paſſion for Liddy. I could not help 
gazing in ſilent aſtoniſhment, alternate] 
at Tabby, and her ſuppoſed admirer; 
which laſt hung his head in the moſt auk- 
ward confuſion for a few minutes, and 


then retired, on pretence of being ſud. 


denly ſeized with a vertigo, Mrs. Tahji. 

tha affected much concern, and would. 
have had him make uſe of a bed in the 

houſe; but he inſiſted on going home, 

that he might have recourſe to ſome drops 

which he kept for ſuch emergencies; 
and his inamorata acquieſced. Iu the 

mean time, I was exceedingly puzzled at 

this adventure, (though I fuſpected the 

truth) and did not know in what man- 

ner to demean myſelf towards Mrs. Ta- 

bitha; when Jerry came in and told me, 

he had juſt ſeen Mr. Barton alight from 

his chariot at Lady Griſkin's door. This 

incident ſeemed to threaten a viſit from 

her ladyſhip; with which we were ho. 
noured accordingly, in Teſs than half an 

hour. I find,” ſaid ſhe, © there has been 

© a match of croſs-purpoſes among you, 

good folks; and I am come to {et you 

* to rights.“ So ſaying, ſhe preſented me 

with the following billet. 


© BAR SIR, | | 
0 1 No ſooner recollected myſelf from 


the extreme confuſion I was thrown 
© into by that unlucky miſtake of your 
© ſiſter, than I thought it my duty to 
© aſſure you, that my devoirs to Mrs. 
Bramble never exceeded the bounds of 
ordinary civility; and that my heart is 
unalterably fixed upon Miſs Liddy 
\Melford, as I had the honour to de- 
clare to her brother when he queſtioned 
me upon that ſubject. Lady Griſkin 
has been ſo gocd as to charge herſelf, 
not only ih the delivery of this note, 
but alſo with the taſk of undeceiving 
Mrs. Bramble, for whom I have the 
moſt profound reſpect and veneration, 
chaagh my affection being otherwiſe 
engaged, is no longer in the power of, 
vir, your very humble ſervant, | 


* RaLPy BARTON. - 
Having 


"ut 


While 3 
with an aſpect breathing diſcord and diſ- 


de equally honourable and advantage- 


e 2 Lf lA dt. 


* the example of your goo 


HUMPHRY- 


Having caſt my eyes over this billet, I 1 
told her ladyſhip that I would no longer 
retard the friendly office ſhe had under- 
taken; and I and Jerry forthwith retired 
into another room. we ſoon per- 
ceived the converſation grow very warm 
betwixt the two ladies; and, at length, 
could diſtinctly hear certain terms of al- 
tercation, which we 3 no * 1 
lay interrupting, with any re to de- 
n When we be _ ſcene of 
contention, we found Liddy had joined. 
the diſputants, and ſtood trembling be- 


twixt them, as if ſhe had been afraid they 


would have proceeded to ſomething more 
ractical than words. Lady Griſkin's 
face was like the full-moon in a ſtorm of 
wind, glaring, fiery, and portentous; 
Tabby looked grim and ghaſtly, 


may. Our appearance put a ſtop to their 
mutual revilings: but her ladyſhip turn- 
ing to me—* Couſin, ſaid ſhe, © I can- 
not help ſaying I have met with a very 
© ungrateful return frotn this lady, for 
the pains I have taken to ſerve her fa- 
mily.—“ E is much obliged 
© to your lady IP, cried Tabby, with a 
kind of hyſterical giggle; but we have 
no right to the $00 offices of ſuch an 

© honourable go-between.'—* But, for 
© all that, good Mrs. Tabitha Bramble,” 

reſumed the other, I ſhall be content 

© with the reflection, that virtue is it's 

© own. reward; and it ſhall not be m 

© fault if you continue to make yourſelf 


© ridiculous. Mr. Bramble, who has 


© no little intereſt of his own to ſerve, 
© will, no doubt, contribute all in his 
power to promote a match betwixt 
a Mr. Barton and his niece, which will 


* ous—and, I dare ſay, Miſs Liddy her- 
* ſelf will have no objection to a. mea- 
ſure ſo well calculated to make her 
happy in life.. I beg your ladyſhip's 
© pardon,” exclaimed Liddy, with great 
vivacity; © I have nothing but miſery to 
expect from ſuch a meaſure; and I 
© hope my guardians will have too much 
compaſſion, to barter my peace of mind 
for any contderktiontal intereſt or for- 
© tune,'—"" Upon my word, Miſs Lid- 
* dy! faid ſhe, © you have profited by. 
| J aunt. 
comprehend your meaning, and will 


_ © explain it when I have a proper oppor- 
ſhall take 


* tunity, In the mean time, I 
my leave. Madam, your. moſt obe- 


dient and devoted humble ſervant," 


CLINK WB» .. 


ſaid ſhe, advancing cloſe up to my ſiſter, 
and curtſeying ſo low, that I thought 
ſhe intended to ſquat herſelf down on the 
floor. This ſalutation Tabby returned 
with equal ſolemnity; and the expreſ- 
ſion of the two faces, while they conti 
nued in this attitude, would be no bad 
ſubject for a pencil like that of the in- 
comparable Hogarth, if any ſuch ſhould 
ever Teer again in theſe times of dulneſs. 
e y. | | 
Jerry accompanied her ladyſhip to her 
— * that De vey. — | 
nity to reſtore the etuis to Barton, and: 
adviſe him to give up his ſuit, which 
was ſo diſagreeable to his ſiſter; againſt 
whom, however, he returned much irri- 


_ tated, Lady Griſkin had aſſured him that 


Liddy's heart was pre- occupied; and im- 
mediately the idea of Wilſon recurring to 


his imagination, his family- pride took: 
the alarm: he denounced vengeance a- 


gainſt that adventurer, and was diſpoſed 
to be very peremptary with his ſiſter; 
but I 4eſired } he would ſuppreſs his re- 
ſentment, until I ſhould have talked with 
her in private. : FEY 
The poor girl, when I earneſtly preſſed 
her on Ars head, owned, with a flood of 
tears, that Wilſon had actually come to 
the Hot - Well at Briſtol, and even in- 
troduced himſelf into our lodgings as a 
Jew pedlar; but that nothing had paſſed : 
betwixt them, farther than her begging 
him to withdraw immediately, if he had 


any 1 for her peace of mind; that ; 


he had diſappeared accordingly, after 
having attempted to prevail upon my 
ſiſter's maid to deliver a letter; which, 
however, ſhe refuſed to receive, though 


| ſhe had conſented to carry a meſſage, , 
importing that he was a gentleman of a 


good family; and that, in a very little 


time, he would avow his paſſion in that 


character. She confeſſed, that although , 
he had not kept his word in this parti- 
cular, he was not yet altogether iudiffe- 


rent to her affection; but ſolemnly pro- 
miſed ſhe would a 


reſpondence with him, or any other ad- 


er carry on any cor- 


mirer, for the future, without the pri- 


vity and approbation of her brother and 


By this declaration, ſhe made her own 


. with Jerry; but the hot- headed 
* 


is more than ever incenſed againſt 
Wilſon, whom he now conſiders as an 
impoſtor, that harbours ſome infamous 


deſign upon the honour: of his family. 
As for Barton 


arto! „ he was not a little mor- 
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HUMPHRY 'CLINKER. 


tified to find his preſent returned, and 
his addreſſes ſo unfavourably received: 
but he 1s not a man to be ra» | affected 
by ſuch diſappointments; and I know 
not whether he is not as well pleaſed with 
being diſcarded by Liddy, as he would 
have been with a denen to proſecute 
his pretenſions, at the riſque of being 
every day expoſed to the revenge or ma- 


cChinations of Tabby, who is not to be 
lighted with impunity. I had not much 


time to moralize on theſe occurrences; 
for the houſe was viſited by a conſtable 
and his gang, with a warrant from Juſ- 
tice Buzzard, to ſearch the box of Hum- 


phry Clinker, my footman, who was juſt 


apprehended as a highwayman. This 
incident threw the whole family into 


contuſion. My ſiſter ſcolded the conſtable - 


for preſuming to enter the lodgings of a 
222 on ſuch an errand, without 

ving firſt aſked and obtained permiſ- 
ſion; her maid was frightened into fits; 


and Liddy ſhed tears of compaſſion for 


the unfortunate Clinker; in whoſe box, 
however, nothing was found to confirm 
the ſuſpicion of robbery. | 

For my own part, I made no doubt of 


the fellow's being miſtaken for ſome 
other perſon ; aud I went directly to the 
Juſtice, in order to procure his diſcharge : 
but there I found the matter much more 
ſerious than I expected. Poor Clinker 


ſtood trembling at the bar, ſurrounded 


by thief-takers ; and at a little diſtance, 
a thick, ſquat fellow, a poſtilion, his ac- 


cuſer, who had ſeized him in the ſtreet, 
and {wore poſitively to his perſon, that 
the faid Clinker had, on the fifteenth day 


of March laſt, on Blackheath, robbed a 
gentleman in a poſt-chaiſe which he (the 


ſtthon) drove. This depoſition was 
ſufficient to juſtify his commitment; and 
he was ſent accordingly to Clerkenwell 


- Priſon, whither Jerry accompanied him 
in the coach, in order to recommend him 


pony to the keeper, that he may want 


for no convenience which the place af- 


fords. 

The ſpeſtators, who aſſembled to ſee 
this highwayman, were ſagacious enough 
to diſcern ſomething very villainous in his 
aſpect ; which (begging their pardon) is 
the very picture of ſimplicity; and the 


juſtice himſelf put a very unfa ourable 


conſtruction upon ſome of his anſwers, 
which, he faid, ſavoured of the ambi- 
Fand equivocation of an old offender: 

ut, in 38 it would have been 
more juſt and humane to impute them to 


the confuſion into which we may ſuppoſe 
a poor country lad to be thrown on ſuch 
an occaſion. I am ſtill perſuaded he is 
innocent; and, in this perſuaſion, I can 
do no leſs than uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
that he may not be oppreſſed. I ſhall, to- 
morrow, {end my nephew to wait on the 
gentleman who was robbed, and beg lie 
will have the humanity to go and fee the 
priſoner; that, in caſe he ſhould find him 
quite different from the perſon of the 
highwayman, he may bear teſtimony in 
his behalf, Howſoever it may fare with 
Clinker, this curſed affair will be to me 
productive of intolerable chagrin. I have 
already caught a dreadful cold, by ruſh- 
ing into the open air from the juſtice's 
parlour, where I had been ſtewing in the 
crowd ; and though I ſhould not be laid 
up with the gout, as I believe I ſhall, I 
muſt ſtay at London for ſome weeks, till 
this poor devil comes to his trial at Ro- 
chefter; ſo that, in all probability, my 
Northern expedition is blown up. 

If you can find any thing in your phi- 
Jofophical budget, to conſole me in the 
midſt of theſe diſtreſſes and apprehen- 
ſions, pray let it be communicated to 


your unfortunate friend, 


7 Marr. BRAMBLE, 
LoNDON, JUNE 12. ER, 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART, OF 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXON, 
DEAR WAT, 

THE farce is. finiſhed, and another 
piece of a graver caſt brought up- 

on the ſtage. Our aunt made a deſperate 
attack upon Barton, who had no other 
way of firing himſelf but by leaving her 
in poſſeſſion of the field, and avowing his 
3 to Liddy, by whom he has 
een rejected in his turn. Lady Griſkin 
acted as his advocate and agent on this 
occaſion, with ſuch zeal as embroiled her 
with Mrs. Tabitha, and a high ſcene of 
altercation paſſed betwixt cheſs two reli- 
gioniſts, which might have come to ac- 
tion, had not my uncle interpoſed. They 
are, however, reconciled, in conſequence 
of an event which hath involved us all m 
trouble and diſquiet. You muſt know, 


the poor preacher, Humphry Clinker, is 


now exercifing his miniſtry among the 
felons in Clerkenwell priſon. A poſtilion 
having ſworn a rohbery againſt him; no 


bail could be taken, and he was commit. 


ted 


ted to jail, notwithſtanding all the re- 
monſtrances and intereſt my uncle could 
make in his behalf. | 5 18 

All things conſidered, the poor fellow 
cannot poſhbly be guilty; and yet, I be- 
lieve, he runs ſome riſque of being hang - 
ed. Upon his examination, he anſwered 
with ſuch heſitation and reſerve, as per- 
ſraded m.oft of the people who crouded 
the place thathe was really a knave; and 


the juſtice's remarks confirmed their opi- 


nion. Excluſive of my uncle and myſelf, 
there was only one perſon who ſeemed 
inclined to favour the culprit. He was 
2 young man, well dreſſed ; and, from 
the manner in which he croſs-examined 
the evidence, we took it for granted, that 


he was a ſtudent in one of the inns of 


court. He freely checked the juſtice for 
{ome uncharitable inferences he made to 
the prejudice of the priſoner; and even 
ventured to diſpute with his worſhip on 
certain points of law. De op 


My uncle, provoked at the uncon- 


need and dubious anſwers of Clinker, 
who ſeemed in danger of falling a ſacri- 
fice to his own ſimplicity, exclaimed— 
In the name of God, if you are inno- 
© cent, ſay ſo! . No!" cried he, God 


* forbid that I ſhould call myſelf inno- 


rent, while my conſcience is burdened 
© with ſin ! What, then, you did com- 
mit this robbery ?* reſumed his maſter. 
© No, fare!” ſaid he. Bleſſed be the 
Lord, I am free of that guilt!' _ 
Here the juſtice interpoſed, obſerving, 
that the man ſeemed inclined to make a 
diſcovery, by turning king's evidence, 
and defired the clerk to take his confeſ- 
hon ; upon which Humphry declared, 
that he looked upon confeſſion to be a 
popiſh fraud, invented by the Whore or 
Babylon. The Templar affirmed, that 
the poor fellow was uon compos ; and 
exhorted the juſtice to diſcharge him as 
a lunatick. * You know very well, 
added he, that the robbery in queſ- 
tion was not committed by the pri- 
"or. | 
The thief-takers grinned at one ano- 
ther; and Mr. Juſtice Buzzard replied, 
with great emotion—* Mr. Martin, I 
* defire you will mind your own buſineſs; 
© I ſhall convince you one of theſe days 
that I underſtand mine.“ In ſhort, 
there was no remedy; the mittimus was 
made out, and poor Clinker ſent to priſon 
iu a hackney-coach, guarded by the con- 
Lable, and accompanied by your humble 
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ſervant. By the way, I was not a little 


ſurprized to hear this retainer to juſtice 
bid the priſoner to keep up his ſpirits, 
for that he did not at all doubt but that 
he would get off for a few weeks confine- 
ment. He ſaid, his worſhip knew very 
well that Clinker was innocent of the 
fact; and that the real highwayrhan, who 
robbed the chaiſe, was no other than 
that very individual Mr, Martin, who 
had pleaded fo ſtrenuouſly for honeſt 
Humphry. | 
Confounded at this information, I 
aſked—* Why, then, is he ſuffered to go 


about at his liberty, and this poor in- 


© nocent fellow treated as a malefactor?ꝰ 
— We have exact intelligence of all 
Mr. Martin's tranſactions, ſaid he; 
© but as yet there is no evidence ſufſi- 
© cient for his conviction: and as for 
© this young man, the juſtice could do 
no leſs than commit him, as the poſti- 
lion ſwore point- blank to his identity. 


—* So if this raſcally poſtilion ſhould per- 


© fiſt in the falſity to which he is ſworn," 
ſaid 1, © this innocent lad may be brought 
© to the gallows!' | 

The conſtable obſerved, that he would 
have time enough to prepare for his trial, 
and might prove an alibi; or, perhaps, 
Martin might be apprehended and con- 


victed for another fact; in which caſe, 
he might be prevailed upon to take this 


affair upon himſelf: or, finally, if theſe 
chances ſhould fail, and the evidence 


ſtand good againſt Clinker, the jury 


might recommend him to nrercy, in con- 


ſideration of his youth, eſpecially if this 


ſhould appear to be the firſt fact of which 
he had heen guilty. | 


Humphry owned he could not pretend 


to recollect where he had been on the 
day when the robbery was, committed, 
much leſs prove a circumſtance of that 


kind fo far back as fix months, though 
he knew he had been ſick of the fever and 


ague; which, however, did not prevent 
him from going about. Then, turning 


up his eyes, he e;aculated—* The Lord's 


© will be done! If it be my fate to ſutfer, 
© I hope I ſhall not diſgrace the faith, of 


© which, though unworthy, I make pro- 
© feſhon!' ee 

When I expreſſed my ſurprize, that 
the accuſer ſhould perſiſt in charging 
Clinker, without taking the leaſt notics 


of the real robber, who ſtood before him, 


and to whom, indted, Humphry bore not 
the ſmalleſt reſemblance; the conſtable 
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(who was himſelf a thief-taker) gaveme 
to underſtand that Mr. Martin was the 
beſt qualified for buſineſs of all the gen- 
tlemen on the road he had ever known; 
that he had always acted on his own bot- 
tom, Without partner or correſpotident, 
end never went to work but when he 
was cool and ſober; that his courage and 
prone of mind never failed him; that 
is addreſs was genteel, and his hehayiour 
void of all craelty and infolence; that he 
never incumbered himſelf with watches 
or trinkets,” nor even with bank - notes, 
but always dealt for ready - money, and 
that in the current coin of the Kingdom; 
and that he could diſguiſe himſelf and 
his horſe in ſuch a manner, that, after the 
action, it was impoſſible to recognize ei- 
ther the one or the other. This great 
man, ſaid he, © has reigned paramount 
< m All the roads within fifty miles of 
London above fifteen months, and has 
done more buſineſs in that time than 
© all the reſt of the profeſſion put toge- 
ther; for thoſe who paſs oth his 
© hands are fo delicately dealt with, that 
they have no deſire to give him the 
8 leall diſturbance: but, for all that, his 
© race is almoſt run; he is now flutter- 
ing about juſtice like a moth about 


. © candle; there are fo many lime-twigs 


laid in his way, that 1 will bett a 
© cool hundred he fwings before Chriſt- 
4 e:? 

Shall T'own to yon, that this portrait, 
drawn by a ruffian, heightened 5 what 
I myſelf had obſerved in his deportment, 
has intereſfed me warmly in the fate of 

oor Martin, whom nature ſeems to have 


intended for a uſeful and honourable 


member of that community upon which 
he now pteys for ſubſiſtence? It ſeems, 
he lived ſome time as a clerk to a timber. 
merchant, whoſe daughter Martin having 
privatehy married, was diſcarded, and his 
wife turned out of doors. She did not 
long furvive her marriage; and Martin, 
turning fortune- hunter, could not ſupply 
his occaſions any other way than by tak 
ing to the road, in which he has travelled 
hitherto with uncommon ſucceſs. He 


pays his refpeRs regularly to Mr. Juſtice 
Buzzard, the thief-catcher-general of this 


metropolis; and ſometimes they ſmoke a 
pipe together very lovingly, When the 
_ converſation generally turns upon the na- 


ture of evidence. The juſtice las given 


him fair warning to take care of himſelf, 


and he has received his caution in good 


part. Hitherto he has baffled all the vi. 


fete 


CLINKER. 


gilance, art, and activity, of Buzzard and 
is emiſſaries, with ſuch conduct as would 
have done honour. to the genius of a 
lar or a Turenne: but he has one 
weakneſs, which has proved fatal to all 
the herogs of the tribe; namely, an in- 
diſcreet devotion to the fair-ſex; and, in 
all probability, he will be attacked on 
this defenceleſs quarter. TINY 
Be that as it may, I ſaw the body of 
pcor Clinker conſigned to the gaoler of 
Clerkenwell, to whoſe indulgence I re- 
commended him fo effectually, that he 
received him in the moſt hoſpitable man- 
ner, though there was a neceſſity for 
equipping him with a ſuit of irons, in 
which he made a very rueful appearance. 
NN eemed as much af. 
by my uncle's kindneſs as by his 
own misfortune, when I affured him that 
nothing ſhould be left undone for pro- 
curing his enlargement, and making his 
confinement eaſy in the mean time; he 
fell down on his knees, and kiſſing my 
hand, which he bathed with his tearg— 
O ſquire!' cried he, ſobbing, © what 
* ſhall I ſay? I cannot—no—lI cannot 
© ſpeak !' My poor heart is burſting with 
« gratitude to you and my.dear—dear— 
© generous—noble benefactor!ꝰ 
J roteſt, the ſcene became ſopathetick, 
that I was fain to force myſelf away, and 
returned to my uncle, who ſent me in te 
afternoon with a compliment to one Mr. 
Mead, the perſon who had been robbed 
on Blackheath, As I did not find him 
at home, I left a meſſage, in conſequence 
of which he called at our ladgings this 
morning, and very humanely agreed to 
viſit the priſoner. | By this time, Lady 
Griſkin had come to make her formal 
compliments of condolence to Mrs. Tax 
bitha, on this domeſtick calamity ; and 
that prudent maiden, whole paſſion was 
now cogled, thought proper to receive 
her ladyſhip ſo civilly, that a reconeilia: 
tion — 6085 enſued. Theſe two la- 
dies reſolved to comfort the poor pri- 


ſoner in their own perſons; and Mr. 


Mead aud I {quired them to Clerken- 
well, my uncle being detained at home 
by ſome.flight complaints in his ſtomach 


and bowels: | | | 
The turnkey, - who received us at 
Clerkenwell, looked remarkably ſullen; 
and when we enquired for Clinker— I 
© do not care if the devil had him, ſaid 
he; here has been nothing but N 
and praying ſince the lellos entered 


be place, Rabbit him. the tap yl 


HUMPHRY 
de ruined ! We han't ſold a caſk of 


beer, nor a dozen of wine, ſince he paid 
© his garniſh : the gentlemen get drunk 
« with nothing but your damned reli- 
gion! For my part, I believe as how 
your man deals with the devil! Two 
or three as bold hearts as ever took the 
air upon Hounſlow, have been blub- 
c bring all night; and if the fellow an't 
ſpeedi 

or otherwiſe, I'll be damn'd if there's 
« a grain of true ſpirit left within theſe 
© walls | We ſhan't have a ſoul to do cre- 
dit to the place, or make his exit like 
« a trye-born Engliſhman! Damn my 
eyes! there will be nothing but ſnivel- 
ing in the cart; we ſhall all die like ſo 
© many pſalm-ſinging weavers?” 

In ſhort, we found that Humphry was, 
at that very inſtant, haranguing the fe- 
lons in the chapel, and that the gaoler's 
wife and daughter, together with my 
aunt's woman, Win. Jenkins, and our 
houſe-maid, were among the audience, 
which we immediately joined. I never 


ſaw any thing ſo ſtrongly pictureſque as 


this congregation of felons clanking their 
chains, in the midſt of whom ſtood orator 
Clinker, expatiating, in a tranſport of fer- 
your, on the torments of hell, denounced 
in Scripture againſt evil-doers, compre- 
hending murderers, robbers, thieves, and 
whoremongers. The variety of attention 
exhibited in the faces of thoſe raga- 
muffins, formed a groupe that would not 
have diſgraced the pencil of a Raphael, 
In one, it denoted admiration; in ano- 
ther, doubt; in a third, diſdain; in a 
fourth, contempt; in a fifth, terror; in 
a ſixth, deriſion; and in a ſeventh, in- 
dignation. As for Mrs. Winifred Jen- 
kins, ſhe was iu tears, overwhelmed with 
ſorrow ; but whether for her own fins, or 
the misfortune of Clinker, I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay. The other females ſeemed 
to liſten with a mixture of wonder and 
devotion, The gaoler's wife declared he 
was a faint in trouble, ſaying, ſhe wiſhed 
from her heart there was fuch another 
ſoul, like him, in every gaol in 


£ 


ngland. | 

Mr. Mead, having earneſtly ſurveyed 
the preacher, declared his appearance 
was ſo different from that of No rſon 
who robbed him on Blackheath, that he 
could freely make oath he was not the 
man. But Humphry himſelf was by this 
time pretty well rid of all apprehenſions 
of being hanged; for he had been the- 
night before ſo tried and acquitted 


y removed by Habeas Corpus, 


elf miſerably diſa 
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by his fellow-priſoners, ſome of whom 


he had already converted to methodiſm. 


He now made proper acknowledgments 
for the honour of our viſit, and was per- 


mitted to kiſs the hands of the ladies, 


who aſſured him he might depend upon 
their friendſhip and protection. Lady 
Griſkin, in her great zeal, exhorted his 
fellow-priſoners to profit by the precious 
opportunity of having ſuch a ſaint in 
bonds among them, and turn over a new 
lea for the — of their poor ſouls z 
and, that her admonition might have the 
e effect, ſhe reinforced it with her 
bounty. | 
While ſhe-and Mrs. Tabby returned 
in the conch, with the two maid-ſervants, 
I waited on Mr. Mead to the houſe of 
Juſtice Buzzard ; who, having heard hig 


declaration, ſaid his oath could be of no 
ule at preſent, but that he would be a 
a evidence for the priſoner at his 


materi 
trial; ſo that there ſeems to be no remedy 
but patience for poor Clinker: and, in- 


deed, the ſame virtue or medicine will be 


neceſſary for us all, the ſquire, in partt- 
cular, who had ſet his heart upon his exe 


curſion to the northward. 5 
While we were viſiting honeſt Hum - 
phry in Clerkenwell priſon, my uncle re- 


ceived a much more extraordinary viſit at 


his own lodgings. Mr. Martin, of whom 


J have mac 


Ly Tax 3 — 
red permiſſion to im his re 

and na tka ml ly, fe ih 
him, that having are him, at Mr. 
Buzzard's, a good deal diſturbed by what 
had happened to his ſervant, he had come 
to aſſure him he had nothing to appre- 


hend for Clinker's life; for, if it was 
poſſible that any jury could find him 


guilty upon ſuch' evidence, he, Mar- 


tin himſelf, would produce in court a 


rſon, whoſe depoſition would bring 
im off clear as the ſun at noon. Sure, 


the fellow would not be ſo romantick as 


to take the robbery upon himſelf! He 
ſaid, the 
low, who had been a dabbler in the ſame 

rofeſſion, and ſaved his life at the Old 


Bailey by impeaching his companions z 


that being now reduced to great poverty, 
he had 5 this deſperate puſn, to ſwear 
away the life F an innocent man, in 
hapes of having the reward upon his 
conviction ; but that he would find him - 


tice and his myrmidons were determined 
to admit of no interloper in this branck 


of buſineſs; * he did not at al 


doubt 


ſtilion was an infamous fel- 


inted, for the juſ- 
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doubt but that they would find matter 
enough to ſtop the evidence himſelf be- 
fore the next gaol-delivery. He affirm- 
ed, that all theſe circumſtances were well 
known to the juſtice; and that his ſe- 
verity to Clinker was no other than a 
hint to his maſter to make him a preſent 
in private, as an acknowledgment of his 
candour and humanity, 


This hint, however, was ſo ag wr | 


able to Mr. Bramble, that he declared, 
with great warmth, he would rather con- 
fine himſelf for life to London, which he 
deteſted, than be at liberty to leave it to- 
morrow, in conſequence of encouraging 
corruption in a magiſtrate, Hearing, 
however, how fayourable Mr. Mead's 
report had been for the priſoner, he is 
reſolved to.take the advice of counſel in 
what manner to proceed for his imme- 
diate enlargement. 
but that in a day or two this troubleſome 
buſineſs may be diſcuſſed; and in this 
hope we are preparing for our journey. 
If our endeavours do not miſcarry, we 
ſhall have taken the field before you hear 


again from yours, 


| LonDoNn, JUNE 11. 


TO DR. LEWIS. 


HANK Heaven, dear Lewis, the 
clouds are diſperſed, and I have 

now the cleareſt proſpect of my ſummet 
campaign, which, I hope, I Hall be able 


to begin to-morrow. I took the advice 


of counſel with reſpect to the caſe of 
Clinker, in whoſe favour a lucky inci- 


dent has intervened. The fellow who 
accuſed him has had his own battery 


turned upon himſelf. Two days ago he 
was apprehended for a robbery on the 


highway, and committed on the evidence 


of an accomplice. Clinker, having 
moved for a writ of habeas corpus, was 
brought before the lord chief juſtice, who, 


in conſequence of an affidavit of the gen- 


tleman who had been robbed, importing 
that the ſaid Clinker was not the perſon 
who ſtopped him on the highway, as 


well as in conſideration of the poſtilion's 


character and preſent circumſtances, was 
pleaſed to order that my ſervant ſhould be 
admitted to bail, and he has been diſ- 
charged accordingly, to the unſpeakable 
fatisfa&tion of our whole family, towhich 
he has recommended himſelf in an ex- 


Y traordinary manner, not only by his 


J make no doubt, 


J. MELFORD: 
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obliging deportment, but by his talents 
of preaching, praying, and ſinging pſalms; 


which he has exerciſed with ſuch effect, 


that even Tabby reſpects him as a choſen 
veſſel. 'If there was any thing like af. 
fectation or hypocriſy in this exceſs of 
religion, I would not keep him in my 
ſervice ; but, ſo far as I can obſerve, the 
fellow's character is downright fimpli. 
city, warmed with a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
which renders him very ſuſceptible of 
gratitude and attachment to his benefac- 
tors. = | | 
As he is an excellent horſeman, and 
underſtands farriery, I have bought à 
ſtout gelding for his uſe, that he may at- 
tend us on the road, and have an eye to 
our cattle, in caſe the coachman ſhould 
not mind his buſineſs. My nephew, who 
is to ride his own faddle-horſe, has taken 
upontrial a ſervant juſt come from abroad 
with his former maſter, Sir William 
Strollop, who vouches for his honeſty, 
The fellow, whoſe name is Dutton, ſeems 
to be a petit-maitre. He has got a ſmat- 
tering of French, bows, and grins, and 
ſhrugs, and takes ſnuff a la mode de 
France; butvalues himſelf chiefly upon 
his ſkill and dexterity in hair-dreſſing. 
If I am not much deceived by appear- 


- ance, he is in all reſpects the very con- 


traſt of Humphry Clinker. 

My ſiſter has made up matters with 
Lady Griſkinz though I muſt own I 
ſhould not have been ſorry to ſee that 
connection entirely deſtroyed : but Tab- 
by 1s not of a diſpoſition to forgive Bar- 
ton; who, I underſtand, is gone to his 
ſeat in Berkſhire for the ſummer ſeaſon. 
I cannot help fuſpeRing, that in the trea- 
ty of peace which has been lately ratified 
betwixt thoſe two females, it is fipulated 
that her ladyſhip ſhall uſe her beſt endea- 
vours to provide an agreeable helpmate 
for our ſiſter Tabitha, who ſeems to be 

uite, deſperate in her matrimonial de- 
igns. Perhaps the match-maker is to 
have a valuable conſideration in the way 
of brokerage, which ſhe will moſt certain- 
ly deſerve, if ſhe can find any man in his 
ſenſes who will yoke with Mrs. Bramble 
from motives of affection or intereſt. 

I find my ſpirits. and my health affect 
each other reciprocally ; that 1s. to fay, 
wo thing that diſcompoles my mind, 
pro uces a correſpondent diſorder in my 

y; and my bodily complaints are re- 
markably mitigated by thoſe conſidera- 
tions that diſſipate the clouds of mental 
chagrin, The impriſonment of Clinker 

brought 


 HUMPHRY 
brought on thoſe ſymptoms which Imen- 


tioned in my. laſt, and now they are va- 
niſhed at his diſcharge. It muſt be own- 
ed, indeed, I took ſome of the tincture of 
ginſeng, prepared according to your pre- 
ſcription, and found it exceedingly grate- 
ful to the ſtomach; but the pain and ſick- 
| neſs continued to return, after ſhort in- 
tervals, till the anxiety of my mind was 
entirely removed, and then I found my- 
ſelf perfectly at eaſe. We have had fair 
weather theſe ten days, to the aftoniſh- 
ment of the Londoners, who think it 
portentous. If you enjoy the fame in- 
dulgence in Wales, I hope Barnes has 
got my hay made, and ſafe cocked, by 
this time. As we ſhall be in motion 
for ſome weeks, I cannot expect to hear 
from you as uſual; but I ſhall continue 
to write from every. place at which we 
make any halt, that you may know our 
track, in cafe it ſhould be neceſſary to 
communicate any thing to your aſſured 
friend, £9 ale 
e MATT. BRAMBLE. 
LonDON, JUNE 14+ | | 


TO MRS, MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 
| | 'TON-HALL, 


TL TAVING the.occafion of my couſin 


& 4 Jenkins of Aberga' ny, I fend you, 
as a token, a turkey-ſhell comb, a kiple 
of yards of green ribbon, and a ſarment 
upon the nothingneſs of good works, 
which was preached in the Tabernacle; 
and you will alſo receive a horn-buck 
for Saul, whereby ſhe may learn her let- 
ters; for I'm much conſarned about the 
ſtate of her poor ſole: and what are all 
the purſuits of this lift to the conſarns 
of that immortal part? What is life 
but a veil of affliction? Q Mary! the 
whole family have been in ſuch z con- 
ſtipation! Mr. Clinker has been in 
trouble, but the gates of hell have not 


tue is like poor goul, ſeven times tried 
in the fire. He was tuck up for a rub- 
bery, and had before. guſtaſs Buſshard, 
Who made his mittamouſe ; and the pore 
youth was ſent. t6 priſon upon the falſe 
daf of a willian, that wanted to ſware his 
life away for the laoker of cain. 
The ſquire did all in his povrer, but 
could not prevent his being put in chains, 
and confined among common manufac- 


tars, where he ſtud Jike an innocent theep 


inn. 89 
in the mid{t of wolves and tigers. Lord 
knows what mought have happened to 
this pyehouſe young man, if maiter had 


not applied to Apias Korkus, who lives 


with the ould bailiff, and is, they fay, 
five hundred years ould, (God bleſs us!) 
and a congeror : but if he be, ſure I am 
he don't deal with the devil, otherwiſe he 


wouldn't have fought out Mr. Clinker 


as he did, in ſpite of ſtone walls, iron 


| bolts, and double locks, that flew _ 
as 


at his command ; fur ould Scratch 

not a greater enemy upon hearth than 
Mr. Clinker, who is, indeed, a very 
powerfull labourer in the Lord's vine- 
yard. I do no more than yuſe the words 


of my good lady, who has got the infec- 
tual calling; and, I truſt, that even my- 


ſelf, thongh unworthy, ſhall find greaſe 


to be excepted. Miſs Liddy has been 
touched to the quick, but is a little timor- 


ſome; howſomever, I make no doubt, 
but ſhe, and all of us, will be brought, 


by the endeavours of Mr. Clinker, to 


produce bleſſed fruit of generation and 
repentance. As for maſter and the oung 
ſquire, they have as yet had narro a © 
of the new light. I doubt as how their 
harts are hardened by worldly wiſdom, 


which, as the ra faith, is fooliſhneſs 


Gods ©; 


in the ſight o | 

O Mary Jones! pray without ſeizing 
for greaſe to prepare you for the opera- 
tions of this ores ich, 
I hope, will be exorciſed this winter, 


upon you and athers at Brambleton Hall. 


'To-morrow we are to ſet. out in a eox 
and four for Yorkſhire ; and, I believe, 
we ſhall travel that way. far, andfar, and 
farther than I can tell: but I ſhan't go 


ſo far as to forget my friends; and Mary 


Jones will always be rememembered as 
one of them by her humble ſarvant, 


Lon box, JUNE 14. 


ro MRS. GWYLLIM, HOUSEKEBPER 
been able to prevail again him. His vir-  - | 


AT BRAMBLETON-HALL. 


MRS. GWYLLIM, + e 

J Can't help thinking it very ſtrange 
that I never had an anſwer to the let · 

ter I wrote you ſome weeks ago from 


. 
Y 


Bath, concerning the ſour bear, the gan - 


der, and the maids eating butter, which 


I won't allow to be waſted. We are now 


ing upon a long gurney to the north, 
ks I defire' you will redouble your 


care and clreumſſexion, that the family 


M2 may 


VIV. JENKINS, 


. 
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may be well manged in our abſence; for 


only to your earthly maſter, but alſo to 
him that is above; and if you are found, 
"a good and faithful ſarvant, great will 
be your reward in haven. I hope there 
will be twenty ſtun of cheeſe ready for 
market by the time I got huom, and as 
much owl ſpun as will make half a dozen 
pair of blankets ; and that the ſavings of 
the butter-milk will fetch me a good 
penny before Martinmaſs, as the two 


maſt and acrons. | 
I wrote to Doctor Lews for the ſame 
porpuſs, but he never had the good man- 
ners to take the leaſt notice of my letter; 
for which reaſon I ſhall never favour him 
with another, though he beſhits me on 
his bended knees. You will do well to 


hams, who is one of his amiſſories, and, 
.F believe, no better than he ſhould be at 
bottom. God forbid that I ſhould lack 
chriſtian charity; but charity begins at 
8 huom; and ſure nothing can be a more 
1 charitable work than to rid the family of 
1 ſuch vermine. I do ſuppoſe that the 
brindled cow has been had to the par- 


litter of pigs, and that Dick is become a 

mighty moſiſer. Pray order every thing 
for the beſt, ani] be frugal, and keep the 
maids to their labour. If I had a pri- 


hymns to fing inſtead of prophane bal- 
lads; but, as I can't, they 8 you muſt 
be contented with the prayers of your 
aſſured friend, 
15 | T. BRAMBLE, 
Lon box, JUNE 14. | | 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BARF. OF 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXON, 
| + * ; 


DEAR PHILLIPS, , 

THE very day after I wrote my laſt, 

4 Clinker was ſet at liberty. As Mar- 
tin had foretold, the accuſer was him- 
ſelf committed for a robbery upon un- 
queſtionable evidence. He 
| ſome time in the ſnares of the thief-tak- 
ing ſociety ; who, reſenting his preſump- 


 monapoly of impeachment, had him tak- 
en up, and committed to Newgate, on 
the depoſition of an accomplice, who has 


you know you muſt render account, not 


pigs are to be fed for baking with birch - 


keep a watchful eye over the hind Vil- 


(on's bull, that old Moll has had another 


vate opportunity, Iwould ſend them ſome 


d been for 


tion in attempting to encroach upon their 


been admitted as evidence for the king, 
The poſtilion being upon record as an old 


CLINKER. 


offender, the chief juſtice: made no ſery. 
25 of admitting Clinker to bail, When 
e peruſed the affidavit of Mr. Mead, 
importing that the ſaid Clinker was not 
the perſon that robbed him on Black 
Ae ; and honeſt Humphry was dif. 
charged. When he came home, he ex - 
preſſed great eagerneſs to pay his reſpecis 
to his maſterz and here his elocution 
failed him, but his ſilence was pathetick ; 
he fell down at his feet, and embraced 
his knees, ſhedding a flood of tears, 
which my uncle did not ſee without emo- 
tion. He took ſnuff in ſome. confuſion; 
and, putting his hand in his pocket, gave 
him his bleſſing in. ſomething more ſub- 
ſtantial than words. Clinker, ſaid he, 
© I am fo well convinced, both of your 
© honeltyand courage, that I am reſolved 
* to ol you my life-guardman on the 
highway. | 
He was accordingly provided with a 
caſe of piſtols, and a carbine to be ſlung 
acroſs his ſhoulders; and every other 
preparation being made, we ſet out laſt 
Thurſday, at ſeven in the morning; my 
uncle, with the three women, in tlie 
coach; Humphry well mounted on a 
black gelding bought for his uſe; myſelf. 
on horleback, attended by my new va- 
let, Mr. Dutton, an exceeding cox- 
comb, freſh from his travels, whom I 
have taken upon trial. The fellow wears 
a ſolitaire, uſes paint, and takes rappee 
with all the grimace of a French mar- 
quis. At preſent, however, he is in a 
riding-dreſs, jack-boots, leather breech- 
es, a ſcarlet waiſtcoat with gold binding, 
a laced hat, a hanger, a Freneh poſting- 
whip in his hand, and his hair en queue. 
Before we had gone nine miles, my 
horſe loſt one of his ſnoes; ſo that I was 
obliged to ſtop at Barnet to have another, 
while the coach proceeded at an eaſy 


pace over the common. About a mile 


ſhort of Hatfield, the poſtilion, ſtopping 


the carriage, gave notice to Clinker that 
there were two ſuſpicious fellows on 
horſeback at the end of a lane, who ſcem - 
ed waiting to attack the coach. Hum- 
phry forthwith apprized my uncle, de- 
claring he would ſtand by him to the 


| laſt drop of his blood; and, unſlinging 


his carbine, prepared for action. The 
ſquire had viſtols in the pockets of the 
coach, and reſolved to make uſe of them 
directly; but he was effectually — — 
ed by bis female companions, who flun 
themſelves about his neck, and ſe 

in concert. At that inſtant, who ſhould / 


*. 


— 
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up at à hand- gallop but Martin yard, 'aſked, with a ſignificant look, if 
che big pen ; pr gore ty to che the gentleman that oe the ſorrel? be- 
coach, begged the ladies would 'compoſe longed to our company, I underſtood 
themſelves for a moment; then, defuring his meaning, but anſwered—* N6;* that 
Clinker to follow him to the charge; he he had come up with us on the common, 
pulled a piſtol out of his boſom, and and helped us to drive away two fellows 
they rode up together to give battle to that looked like highwaymen. He nod- 
the rogues z who, having fired at a 3 ded three times diſtinct y, as much as to 
diſtance, fled acroſs the common. They ſay, he knows his cue. Then he en- 
were in purſuit of the fugitives when I quired if one of thoſe men was mounted 
came up, not a little alarmed at the ſhrieks on a bay mare, and the other on a cheſ- 
in the coach, where I found my uncle in nut gelding, with a white ſtreak dowu 
a violent rage, without his periwig, his forehead z and being anſwered in the 
ſtruggling to diſentangle himſelf from affirmative, he aſſured me they had rob- 
Tabby and the other two, and {wearing bed three poit-chaiſes that very morn- 
with great vociferation. Before I had ing. Tenquired in my turn if Mr, Mar- 
time to interpoſe, Martin and Clinker tin was of his acquaintance; and, nod- 
returned from the purſuit, and the for- din thrice again, he anſwered, that be had 
mer paid his compliments with great 9 ſeen the gente man. 
liteneſs, giving us to underſtand that Before we left Hatfield, my uncle, fix- 
the fellows had ſcampered off, and that ing his eyes on Martin with ſuch expreſ-. 
he believed they were a couple of raw fion as is more eaſily conceived than de- 
prentices from London. He commended ſeribed, aſked if he often travelted that _ 
linker for his courage, and ſaid, if we road; and he replied with a look which. 


her and the reſt of t 


would give him leave, he would have the 
honour to accompany us as far as Ste- 
venage, where he had ſome buſineſs. 
The ſquire, having recollected and 
adjulted himſelf, was the firſt to laugh 
at his own ſitation; but it was not with - 
ent difficulty that Tabby's arms could 
be untwiſted from his neck, Liddy's 
teeth chattered, and Jenkins was threat- 
enced with a fit, as uſual, I had com- 


municated to my unele the character of 


Martin, as it was deſcribed by the con- 
ſtable, and he was much ſtruck with it's 
ſingularity. He could not ſuppoſe the 
fellow had any deſign on our company, 
which was ſo numerous and well armed 
he therefore thanked him for the ſervice 
he had juſt done them, ſaid he would be 
glad of his company, and aſked him to 


dine with us at Hatfield, ' This invita- 


tion might not have been agreeable to 
the ladies, had ny known the real pro- 
feſſion of our gueſt ; but this was a ſecret 
to all, except my uncle and myſelf. 
Mrs. Tabitha, however, would by no 
means conſent to proceed with a caſe of 
loaded piſtols in the coach, and they were 
torthwith 3 in complaiſance to 


e women. 


Being gratified in this particnlar, ſhe 
became remarkably — botarery and 
at dinner behaved in the moſt affable 
manner to Mr, Martin, with whoſe po- 
lite addreſs and agreeable converſation 
ſhe ſeemed to be much taken. After 
aner, the handletd, accoſting me in the 


denoted his underſtanding the queſtion, 
that he very ſeldom did buſineſs in that 
part of the country, In a word, this ad- 
venturer favoured us with his company 
to the neighbourhood of Stevenage, where 
he took his leave of the coach and me in 
very polite terms, and turned off upon a 
croſs road, that led to a village on the 
left. At ſupper, Mrs. Tabby was very 
full in the praiſe of Mr. Martin's good 
ſenſe and good breeding, and ſeemed to 
regret that ſhe had not a Tarther oppor- 
tunity to make ſome experiment upon 
his affection. In the morning, my un- 
ele was not a little ſurprized to receive 
from the waiter a billet couched in thee 
words, FE, 7 | , 
Ik, ' 
ö 1 Could eaſily be f- from your 
looks, when I had the honour to 
© converſe with you at Hatfield, that m 
character is not unknown to you; and, 
I dare ſay, you will not think it ſtrange 
* that I ſhould be glad to change my 
« preſent way of life for any ech Nane 
© occupation, let it be ever fo humble, 
that will afford me bread in modera- 
tion, and ſleep in ſafety. Perhaps you 
may think I flatter, when J fay, thar 
from the moment I was witneſs to your 
© generous concern in the cauſe of your 
L Nrw, I conceived a particular eſteem 
© and veneration for your perſon ; and 
yet what I ay is tae; I ſhould tine 
. - myſelf 
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vour of poor 
Ciſely my own feeling, which lie did not 
fail to diſcern by the ſame means of 
communication. What ſhall we do,“ 
{aid he, to ſave this poor ſinner from 
© the gallows, and make him a uſeful 
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. myſelf happy if I could be admitted 
into your protection and ſervice, as 
houſe-ſteward, clerk, butler, or bailiff; 
for either of which places I think my- 
ſelf tolerably well qualified: 'and ſure 
Jam, I ſhould not be found deficient 
in gratitude and fidelity. At the ſame 
time, I am very ſenſible how much you 
mult deviate 5 the common max- 
ims of diſcretion, even in putting my 
rofeſſions to the trial: but I do not 
ook upon you as a perſon that thinks 
in the ordinary ſtyle; and the delica 
of my ſituation will, I know, juſtify 
this addreſs to a heart warmed with 
beneficence and compaſſion. Under- 


J thall take an opportunity to throw 
myſelf in your way again before you 


hope, by that time, you will have taken 
into conhderation the truly diſtreſsful 
caſe of, honoured Sir, your very hum- 
ble and devoted ſervant, | | 


6 EDWARD MARTIN.“ 


| The ſquire having peruſed this letter, 


| put it into my hand without ſaying a 
{yllablez and when I had read it, we 


looked at each other in filence. From a 


gertain ſparkling in his eyes, I diſco- 


yered there was more in his heart than 
he cared to _ with his tongue, in fa- 
Martin ; and this was pre- 


© member of the commonwealth? And 
t yet the proverb ſays “ Save a thief 


„from the gallows, and he will cut 


« your throat.” I told him I really 


believed Martin was capable of giving 


the proverb the lye, and that I ſhould 
heartity concur in any ſtep he might take 


in favour of his ſolicitation. We mu- 
tually reſolved to deliberate upon the 
ſubject, and, in the mean time, proceed - 
ed on our journey. The roads, having 
been broke yy the heavy rains in the 
ppring, were ſo 
travelled very flowly, the jolting occa- 
honed ſuch pain to my uncle, that he 
Was become exceedingly peeviſh when 
we arrived at this place, which lies about 
eight miles from the poſt-road, between 
. Wetherby and Boroughbndge. 
= Harrigate water, ſo celebrated for it's 
, eibcacy In the ſcurvy and other diſtem- 


rough, that, although we 


ſtanding you are going pretty far north, 


reach the borders of Scotland; and I 


r3, is ſupplied from à copious ſprin 
5 the hollow of a wild common, — 
which a good many hauſes have been 


built for the convenience of the drinkers, 


though few of them are inhabited. Mcf 
of .the company lodge at ſome diſtance, 
in five ſeparate inns, ſituated in different 
parts of the common, from whence they 
go every morning to the well in their own 
carriages. The lodgers of each inn form 
a diſtinct ſociety, that eat together; and 
there is a commodious publick room, 
where they breakfaſt in diſhabille, at ſe. 
parate tables, from eight o'clock till ele. 
ven, as they chance or chuſe to come in, 
Here alſo they drink tea in the afternoon, 
and play at cards or dance in the even- 
ing. One cuſtom, however, prevails, 
which I look upon as a ſoleciſm in po. 
liteneſs. The e with tea in 
their turns; and even girls of fixteeu are 
not exempted from this ſhameful impo. 


ſition. There is a publick ball by ſub- 


ſcription every night at one of the houſes, 
to which all the company from the others 
are admitted by tickers: and, indeed, 


Harrigate treads upon the heels of Bath, 


in the articles of gaiety and diſſipation; 
with this difference, however, that here 
we are more ſociable and familiar, One 
of the inns is already full up to the very 
garrets, having no leſs than fifty lodgers, 
and as many ſervants. Our family does 
not exceed thirty-fix ;z and I ſhould be 
ſorry to fee the number augmented, as 
our accommodations will not admit of 
much increaſe, | = 0 

At preſent the company. is more agree- 
able than one could expect from an acci- 
dental aſſemblage of perſons who are ut- 
ter ſtrangers to one another. There 
ſeems to be a general diſpoſition among 
us to maintain good fellowſhip, and pro- 
mote the purpoſes of humanity, in favour 
of thoſe wha come hither on the ſcore of 
health. I ſee ſeveral faces which we left 


at Bath, although the majority. are of the 
northern counties, and many come from 


Scotland for the benefit of theſe waters. 


In ſuch a variety there mult be ſome ori- 


ginals, among whom Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble is not the moſt inconſiderable. 
No place where there is ſuch an inter · 


. courſe between the ſexes; can be diſa- 


greeable to a lady of her views and tem- 
perament. She — had ſome warm diſ- 
putes at table with a lame parſon from 
Northumberland, on the new birth, and 


the inſignificance of moral virtue; and 
her arguments have been: reinforced by 
| an 


old Scotch lawyer, in a tye-periwgz 
— though he his loft his teeth, and 
the uſe of his limbs, can ſtill wag his 
tongue with great volubility. He has 
aid her ſuch fulſome compliments upon 
fee piety and learning, as ſeem to have 
won her heart; and ſhe, in her turn, 
treats him with ſuch attention, as indi- 
cates a deſign upon his perſon; but, by 
all accounts, he is too much a fox to be 
inveigled into any ſnare that ſhe can lay 
for his affection. N 1 8 8 

We do not propoſe to ſtay long at 
Harrigate, though at preſent it is our 
head- quarters; from whence we ſhall 
make ſome excurſions to viſit two or 
three of our rich relations, who are ſet - 


tled in this county. Pray remember me 


to all our friends of Jefus, and allow me 
to be ſtill yours affectionately, | 


3 IJ. MELFORD. 
HARRIGATE, JUNE 23, | 


TO DR. LEWIS, 


(DEAR DOCTOR, 


ONSIDERING the tax we pay 
for turnpikes, the roads of this coun- 
try conſtitute a moſt intolerable a ere 
Between Newark and Weatherby, I have 
ſuffered more from jolting and (winging 
than ever I felt in the whole courſe of my 
life, although the carriage is remarkably 
commodious and well hung, and the poſti- 
lions were very careful in driving. Lam 
now ſafely houſed at the New Inn, at Har- 
rigate, a. Hrs I came to ſatisfy my cu- 
rioſity, rather than with any view of ad- 
vantage to my health; and truly, after 
having conſidered all the parts and par- 
ticulars of the place, I cannot account for 
the concourſe of people one finds here, 
upon any other principle but that of ca- 
price, which ſeems to be the character of 
our um. 75 
Harrigate is a wild common, bare and 
bleak, without tree or ſhrub, or the leaſt 
ſigns of cultivation; and the people who 
come to drink. the water are crouded to- 
e in paltry inns, where the few to- 
rable rooms are monopolized by the 
friends and favourites of the houſe, and 
all the reſt of the lodgers are obliged to put 
up with dirty holes, where there is neither 
ſpace, air, nor convenience. My apart- 
ment is about ten feet ſquare; and when 
the folding - bed is. down, there is juſt 
room ſufficient to paſs between it and the 
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fre. One might expe: indeed, that there 


would-be no occaſion for a fire at Mid- 


ſummer; but here the climate is ſo back 


ward, that an,aſh-tree, which our land- 


lord has planted before my window, is 
juſt beginning to put forthit's leaves; and 


I.am fain to have my bed warmed every 


night. 


effected ſo many ſurprizing cures, I have 
drank it once, and the firſt dranght has 
cured me of all defire to repeat the medi- 
cive. Some people ſay it ſmells of rotten 
eggs, and others compare it to the ſcour- 
ings of a foul gun. It is generally ſup- 


pw to be ſtrongly impregnated with 
u 


lphur; and Dr. Shaw, in his book upon 
mineral waters, ſays, he has ſeen flakes 
of ſulphur floating in the well - Pace 
tanti viriʒ I, for my part, have never ob- 
ſerved any thing like ſulphur, either in or 
about the well, neither do I find that any 
brimſtone has ever been extracted from 
the water. As for the ſmell, if I may be 
allowed to judge from my own organs, 
it is exactly that of bilge - water; and the 


ſaline taſte of it ſeems to declare that it is 


nothing elſe than ſalt water putrified in 
the bowels of the earth. I was obliged 
to hold my noſe with one hand, while I 


advanced the glaſs to my mouth with the 


other; and after I had made ſhift to ſwal- 
low it, my ſtomach, could hardly retain 
what it had received. The only eſfecte 
it produced were ſickneſs, Sriping, and 
inſurmountable diſguſt. I can hardly 
mention it without puking. The world 
is ſtrangely miſled by the affectation of 
ſingularity. I cannot help ſuſpecting that 
this water owes it's reputation in a great 
meaſure to it's being ſo ſtrikingly of- 


fenſiye. On the fame kind of analogy, 


a German doctor has introduced hemlock 
and other poiſons, as ſpecificks, into the 
materia medica. I am perſuaded that all 
the cures aſcribed to the Harrigate water 
why have been as e on ” 
nitely more agreeably performed, by th. 
pans. and — 15 of | ws uo 


Sure I am, this laſt is much leſs nauſeoys 


to — taſte and ſmell, and much — 
gentle in it's operation as a purge, as wg 

* more extenſive in it's — * qua» 
Ities. I, ; | a 


Two days ago, we went acroſs the 


— viſit Squire Burdock, who mar- 
ried a firſt couſin of my father, an heireſs, 
who brought him an eſtate of a thouſand 


a. year. 


opponent of the nin ene? 


— 
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As for the 3 which ſaid td have | 


This gentleman is a declared 
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and having an opulent. fortune, piques 
himſelf upon living in the country, and 
maintaining old Engliſb beſpitaliſy. By 
the bye this is a phraſe very much uſt 
by the Engliſh themſelves, both in words 
and writing; but I never heard of it out 
of the iſland, except by way of irony and 
faxcaſm. What the hoſpitality of our 
forefathers has been I ſhould be glad to 
ſee recorded, rather in the memoirs of 
ſtrangers who have viſited our country, 
and were the proper objects and judges of 
fuch hoſpitality, than in the diſconrſe and 


lucubrations of the modern Engliſh, who | 


ſeem to deſcribe it from theory and con- 
3 Certain it is, we are generally 
Jooked upon by foreigners as a people to- 
tally deſtitute of this virtue; and I never 
was in any country abroad where I did 
not meet with perſons of diſtinction, who 
complained of having been inhoſpitably 
uſed in Great Britain. A gentleman of 
Franee, Italy, or Germany, who has en- 
tertained and lodged an Engliſhman at 
his houſe, when he afterwards meets with 


his gneſt at London, is aſked to dinner at 


the Saracen's Head, the Turk's Head, the 
Boar's Head, or the Bear, eats raw beef 
and butter, drinks execrable port, and 


is allowed to pay his ſhare of the reckon- 


ing. | 

But to return from this digreſſion, 
which my feeling for the honour of my 
country obliged me to make. Our Vork- 
ſhire couſin has been a mighty fox- hunter 
before the Lord; but now he is too fat 
and unwieldy to leap ditches and five-bar 
gates; nevertheleſs, he ſtill keeps a pack 
of hounds, which are well exerciſed; and 


his huntſman every night entertains him 


with the adventures of the day's chace, 
which he recites in a tone and terms that 


are extremely curious and ſignificant. In 


the mean time, his broad brawn is ſcratch- 


ed by one of his grooms. This fellow, it 


ſeems, having no inclination to eurry any 
beaſt out of the ſtable, was at great pains 
to ſcollop his nails in ſuch a manner that 
the blood followed at every ſtroke. He 
was in hopes that he would be diſmiſſed 
from this diſagreeable office, but the event 
turned out contrary to his expectation. 
His maſter declared he was the beſt 


ſeratcher in the family; and now he will 


not ſuffer any other ſervant to draw a nail 
upon his carcaſe. * 
This ſquire's lady is very proud, with- 
out being ſtiff orinaccefſible. She receives 
even her inſeriors in point of fortune with 


. is 


CLINKER. 


a kind of arrogant civility; but then ſhe 


thinks ſhe has a right to treat them with 


the moſt ungracious freedoms of ſpeech, 


and never fails to let them know ſhe ig 
ſenſible of her own ſuperior affluence. In 
a word, ſhe {peaks well of no living ſoul, 
and has not one ſingle friend in the world. 
Her huſband hates her mortally; but al- 
though the brute is ſometimes ſo very 
powerful in him that he will have his own 
way, he 8 truckles to her domi. 
nion, and dreads, like a ſchool - boy, the 
laſh of her tongue. On the other hand, 
ſhe is afraid of provoking him too far, 
leſt he ſhould make ſome deſperate effort 
to ſhake off her yoke. She, therefore, 
acquieſces in the proofs he daily gives of 
his attachment to the liberty of an Engliſh 
frecholder, by ſaying, and doing, at his 
own table, whatever gratifies the brutality 
of his diſpoſition, or contributes to the eaſe 
of his perſon. The houſe, though large, 
is neither elegant nor comfortable. It 
looks like a great inn, erouded with tra- 
vellers, who dine at the landlord's ordi- 
nary, where there is a great profuſion of 
victuals and drink, but mine hoſt ſeems 
to be miſplaced; and I would rather dine 
upon filberts with a hermit, than feed 
upon veniſon with a hog. The footmen 
might be ay compar pe to the waitersof 
a tavern, if they were more ſerviceable, 
and leſs rapacious; but they are generally 
inſolent and inattentive, and ſo greedy, 
that, I think, I can dine better and for leſs 
expence, at the Star and Garter in Pall 
Mall, than at our couſin's caſtle in York- 
ſhire. The ſquire is not only accommo- 
dated with a wife, but he is alſo bleſſed 
with an only ſon, about two and twenty, 
juſt returned from Italy, a compleat 
fiddler, and dillettante; and he ſlips no 
22 of manifeſting the moſt per- 
fect contempt for his own fatber.. 
When we arrived, there was a family 
of foreigners at the houſe, on a viſit to this 
virtuoſo, with whom they had heen ac- 
quainted at the Spa; it was the Count De 
Melville, with his lady, on their way to 
Scotland. Mr. Burdock had met with 


an accident, in conſequence of which both 


the count and I would have retired, but 
the young gentleman and his mother in- 
ſiſted upon our ſtaying dinner; and their 
1 to be ſo little ruffled by 
what had happened, that we complied 
with their invitation. The ſquire had been 
brought home over night in his poſt chaiſe, 


oed bilabownd aber a pate, n 


, 
. »- 
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he ſeemed to be in 4 ſtate of Fe ee | 
and had ever fince remained ſpeechleſs, 


Acountry apothecary, called Grieve, who 
lived in a ee village, having 
been called to his aſſiſtance, had let him 
blood; and applied a poultice to his head, 
declaring, that he had no fever, nor any 
other bad ſymptom but the loſs of ſpeech, 
if he really hay loſt that faculty. But the 
young ſquire ſaid this practitioner was an 
1norantaccio, that there was a fracture in 
the craninm, and that there was a neceſſity 
for having him trepanned without loſs of 
time. His mother, eſpouſing this opinion, 
had ſent an expreſs to York for a furgeon 
to perform the operation, and he was al- 
ready come with his apprentice and in- 
ſtruments. Having examined the patient's 
head, he began to prepare his dreflings ; 
though Grieve {till retained his firſt opi- 
nion that there was no fracture, and 
the more confirmed in it, as the ſquire h 


paſſed the night in profound fleep, unin - 
tertupted by any catching or convulſion. 
The York ſurgeon ſaid he could not tell 


whether there was a fracture, until he 


ſhould take off the ſcalp; but, at any rate, 
the operation might be of ſervice in giv- 
that might be ex- 
travaſated, either above or below the dura. 


ing vent to any 


mater. The lady and her ſon were clear 
for trying the experiment; and Grieve 
was diſmiſſed with ſome marks of con- 
tempt, which, perhaps, he owed to the 


plainneſs of his appearance, He ſeemed. 


to be ahout the middle age, wore his own 
black hair, without any ſort of dreſſing; 
by his garb, one would have taken him 


for a quaker, but he had none of the 


ſtiffneſs of that ſe& z on the contrary, he 


was very ſubmiſſive, reſpectful, and re- 


mark ab y taciturn. 


' Leaving the ladies in an apartment by 


themſelves, we adjourned to the patient's 
chamber, where the dreſſings and inſtru- 
ments were diſplayed in order upon a 
ſore iſh, The operator, laying aſide 

s coat and periwig, equipped hinſelf 


with a night-cap, apron, and ſleeves,while 


ſquire s head, began to place it in a pro- 
per poſture. But mark. what followed: 
the patient, bolting upright in the bed, 
collared each of theſe aſſiſtants with the 


pralp of Hercules, exclaiming in a bel- 


ys tone. I ha'n't lived ſo long in 
: Yorkſhire to be trepanned by ſuch ver- 
min as you” and, leaping on the floor, 


- 
1 


niſtunent of us all, The ſurgeap Kill in- 


his apprentice and footman, ſeizing the 


put on his breeches . y, to the aſto- 
* 


tel dron the operation, alledging it wa 
now plain that the brain v'as 97 wed 
defiring the ſervants to put lim into bed 
again but nobody would venture to exe- 
the Iquire turned him. and his aſſiſtants 
out of doors, and threw his apparatus out 


at the window. Having thus ailerted his 


i and put on his cloaths with 
the help of a valet, the count, with my 
nephew and me, were introduced by hi 
fon, and received with his uſual ſty le of 
ruſtick civility z then turning to Sign 
Macaroni, with a ſarcaſtick grin T tel 


© thee what, Dick, ſaid he, à man's ſkull. 


© is not to be bored every time his hea 
is broken; and I'll convince thee ati 


© thy mother, that I know as many tricks 
* azc'er an old fox in the Weſt Riding.“ 

Me afterwards underſtood he had quar- 
relled at a publick-houſe with an exciſe. 


man, whom he challenged ta a bout at 
ſingle ſtick, in which he had been worſ- 


ed; and that the ame of this defeat had 


tied 72 his tongue. As for madam, ſhe 
had ſhewn no concern for his diſtaſter, 
and now heard of his recovery without 
emotion. She had taken ſome little no- 


tice of my ſiſter and niece, though rather 


with a view to indulge her own petulance 
than out of any ſentiment of regard to our 
family. She 100 Liddy was a fright, aud 
ordered her woman to adjuſt her head be- 
fore dinner; but ſhe would not meddle 
with Tabby, whoſe ſpirit, ſhe ſoou per- 
ceived, was not to be irritated with im- 
N. At table, ſhe acknowledged me 

o far as to ſay ſhe had heard of my fa- 


ther; though ſhe hinted, that he had diſ- 
obliged her family by making a poor 


match in Wales. She was diſagreeably 


familiar in her enquiries ahout our cir- 
cumſtances; and aſked if I intended to 
hew to the law. I told 
her, that, as he had an independent for- 

tune, he ſhould follow no profeſſion but 
that of a country gentleman; and that 1 


bring up my 


was not without hopes of - procuring for 
him a ſeat in parliament. * Pray, couſin, “ 


ſaid ſhe, what may his fottune be?“ 
» WhenlI anſwered, that, with what I ſhould 
be able to give him, he would have bet- 
ter than two thouſand a year, ſhe replied, 
with a diſdainful toſs of her heady that it 


would be impoſſible for him to preſerve, 


his independence uch a- paltry pro- 


viſion. 


Not a little netiled at hie arrogant re- 


mark, I told her, I had the honour to fit 
in parliament 5 father, — 


| 
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had little more than half that income; and 
I believed there was not a more independ- 
ent and incorruptible member in the 


houſe. *Ay; but times are changed, ctied * 
the. ſquire. Country gentlemen now a 
- 


days live after another faſhion. My 
a quarter, though I raiſe my on ſtock, 
keep open houſe, and receive all comers, 
you can maintain it at ſo ſmall an ex- 
pence; but every private gentleman is 
the accommodation of travellers: in- 


deed, if every individual lived in the 
ſame ſtyle, you would not have ſuch a 


K H K H > a A © a a & «8 


number of gueſts at your table, of con- 
« ſequence your- hoſpitality would not 


© ſhine ſo bright for the glory of the Welt 
© Riding.” The young ſquire, tickled by 
this ironical obſervation,,exclaimed—* O 
che burla!' His mother eyed me in 
ſilence with a ſupercilious air; and the fa- 


ther of the feaſt, taking a bumper of Octo- 


ber My ſervice to you, couſin Bram- 


© ble,“ ſaid he. I have always heard 
© there was ſomething keen and biting in 
© the air of the Welſh mountains,” 

I was much pleaſed with the Count de 
Melville, who is ſenſible, eaſy, and polite; 
and the counteſs is the moſt amiable wo- 
man I ever beheld. In the afternoon they 
took leave of their entertamers; and the 


young gentleman, mounting his horſe, 
! 


undertook to conduct their coach through 


the park, while one of their ſervants rode 
round to give notice to the reſt, whom 
they had left ut the publick-houſe on the 
road. The moment their backs were 
turned, the cenſorious demon took poſ- 
ſeſſion of our Yorkſhire landlady and our 
fiſter Tabitha. The former obſerved, that 


_ the counteſs was a good fort of a bedy, 


but totally ignorant of goo biecding, 


conſequently aukward in her addreſs. 
The ſquire ſaid he did not pretend to the 


breeding of any thing but colts; but that 


the jade would be very handſome, if ſhe 
was a little more in fleſh. © Handſome!“ 
cried Tabby : © ſhe has, indeed, a pair of 
© black eyes without any meaning; but 
c then ther: is not a good feature in her 


face. I know not what you call 
© good features in Wales, replied our 
landlord; ©. but they Il pais in Vorkſhire.“ 
Then turning to - Liddy, he added 
© What ſay you, my pretty Rediireak ? 


* 
oa 


table alone ſtands me in a coal thouſand 

boarding- ſchoo 
import my own liquors, and have every 
thing at the firſt hand, True it is, 1 


for the honour of Old England. — If 


| | If chat the coach was attacked by a great 
that be the caſe,” faid I, it is a wonder 


I ruſhing out, found his own and his ſer- 


not expeCtted to keep acaravanſera fox 


rived, and the count with his lady, ſafe 
manner on this occaſion. At the turn- 
the count's ſervants remained, a couple of 
ed the count's money, while the young 


firing the thief to withdraw his piſtol, as 


. was pretty conſiderable, the raſcal infiſted 


violence with which ſhe was threatened, | 
wre ſted the piſtol out of the fellow s hand, 
and turning it upon him, ſnapped it in 


© What 1s your opinion of the counteſs ® 
—* think,” cried Liddy, with great emo. 
tion, ſhe is an angel.“ Tabby chid her 
for talking with ſuch freedom in com- 
pany; and the lady of the houſe ſaid, in 
à contemptuous tone, ſhe ſuppoſed Miſs 
had been ought up at ſome country 


Our converſation was ſuddenly inter- 
rupted by the young gentleman, who gal- 
loped into the yard all aghaſt, exclaiming, 


numberof highwaymen. My nephewand 


vant's horſe ready-ſaddled in the ſtable, 
with piſtols in the caps. We mounted 
inſtantly, ordering Clinker and Dutton 
to follow with all poſſible expedition; but 
notwithſtanding all the ſpeed we could 
make, the action was over before we ar- 


lodged at the houſe of Grieve, who had 
ſignalized himſelf in a very remarkable 


ing of a lane, that led to the village where 


robbers on horſeback ſuddenly appeared, 
with their piſtols advanced: one kept the 
coackman in awe, and the other demand- 


ſquire went off at full ſpeed. without ever 
caſting a look behind. The count de- 


the lady was in great terror, delivered his 
park, without making the leaſt refiſtance; 
ut, not ſatisfied with this booty, which 


upon rifling her of herear-ringsand neck- 
lace, and the counteſs ſcreamed with af- 
fright. Her huſband, exaſperated at the 


his face; but the robber, knowing there 
was no charge in it, drew another from 
his boſom, and in all probability would 
have killed him on the ſpot, had not his 
life been ſaved by a wonderful interpo · 
ſition. Grieve, 4 apothecary, chancing 
to paſs that very inktan, ran up to the 
coach, and with à crab · ſtick, which was 
the only weapon he had, brought the fel- 
low to the ground with the firſt blow; 
then ſeizing his piſtol, preſented it to his 
colleague, who fired his piece at random, 
and fled without farther oppoſition. The 
other was ſecured by the Aitance of the 
count and the Se ee and his legs 
being ticd milder the belly of his own 
horſe, Gricye conducted him to 3 
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lage, whither alſo the carriage proceeded. 


It was with great difficulty the countels 


could be kept from ſwooning; but at laſt 


ſhe was happily conveyed to thq houſe of 
the apothecary, who went into the ſhop, 


to prepare ſome drops for her, while his 
wite and daughter adminiſtered to her in 
another apartment. | 5 
I found the count ſtanding in the kit- 
chen with the parſon of the panſh, and 
expreſſing much impatience to ſee his pro- 


tector, whom as yet he had ſcarce found 


time to thank for the eſſential ſervice he 
had done him and the counteſs. The 
daughter paſſing at the ſame time with a 
glaſs of water, Monſieur de Melville could 
not help taking notice of her fagure, 
which was omg 4 engaging. * Ay,“ 
faid the parſon, * ſhe is the prettieſt girl, 
and the beſt girl in all my pariſh; and 


if I could give my ſon an eſtate of ten 
© thouſand a year, he ſhould have my 


( conſent to lay it at her feet. If Mr. 

* Grieve had been as ſolicitous about 
"OT pu money, as he has been in per- 

forming all the duties of a primitive 
© Chriſtian, Fy would not have hung ſo 
© long upon his hands.*—* What is her 
© name?” faid I. Sixteen years ago, 


| anſwered the vicar, © I chriſtened her by 


the names of Seraphina Melvilia.— 
, **Ha!—What!—How?!' cried the count 
eagerly; * ſure, you ſaid Seraphina Mel- 
& vila.'— I did,” faid he. Mr. Grieve 


© told me thoſe were the names of two 


* noble perſons abroad, to whom he had 
been obliged for more than life.“ | 
The count, without ſpeaking another 
ſyllable, ruſhed into the parlour, crying 
* This is your god-daughter, my dear. 
Mrs. Grieve then ſeizing the counteſs by 
the hand, exclaimed with great agita- 
tion“ O Madam!—O Sir !—TI am— 1 
* am your poor Elinor. This is my Se- 
* raphina Melvilia. 


* thy'once unhappy parents.” 


Ih be counteſs riſing from her ſeat, threw 
her arms about the neck of the amiable 


Scraphina, and claſped her to her breat 
with great tenderneſs, while ſhe herſelf 
was embraced by the weeping mother. 
This moving ſcene was compleated by the 
entrance of Grieve himſelf, who falling 
on his knees before the count—* Behold, 

ſaid he, a penitent, who at length can 
* look upon his patron without ſhrink - 
ing. — Ah! Ferdinand! cried he, 


'raling and folding him in his armsz © the 


© clemenc 


O child! theſe are 
_ © the count and counteſs of Melville, the 
* generous, the glorious benefactors of 


CLINKER. 


« playfellow of my infancy—the compa- 
© nion of my youth! ls it to you then 1 
am indebted for my life?“ Heaven 
has heard my prayers, ſaid the other, 
and given me an opportunity to prove 
myſelf not altogether unworthy * your 
| and protection. He then 
kiſſed the hand of the counteſs, while 
Monſieur de Melville ſaluted his wife and 
lovely daughter, and all of us were greatly 
affected by this, pathetick recognition. 
In a word, Grieve was no other than 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, whoſe adven- 
tures were printed many years ago. Being 
a ſincere convert to virtue, he had chang- 
ed his name, that he might elude the en- 


60 
. 
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quiries of the count, whoſe generous al- 


lowance he determined to forego, that he 
might have no dependence but upon his 
own induſtry and moderation. He had 
accordingly ſettled in this village as a 
practitioner in ſurgery and phyſick, and 
for ſome years wreſtled wick all the mi- 
ſeries of indigence, which, however, he 
and his wife had borne with the moſt ex- 
emplary reſignation. At length, by dint 
of en. attention to the duties of his 
eee , which he exerciſed with equal 
wumanity and ſucceſs, he had acquired a 
tolerable ſhare of buſineſs among the 
farmers and common people, which en- 
abled him to live in a decent manner. He 
had been ſcarceever ſeen to ſmile 5 was un- 
affectedly pions; and all the time he could 
ſpare from the avocations of lus employ- 
ment, he ſpent in educating his daughter, 
and in ſtudying for his own improve- 
ment. In ſhort, the adventurer Fathom 
was, under the name of Grieve, .univer- 
ſally reſpected among the commonalty of 


this diſtrict, as a prodigy of learning and 


virtue, Theſe parficulars I leaxned from 
the vicar, when we quitted the room, that 
they might be under no reſtraint in their 
mutual effuſions. I make no doubt that 
Grieve will be preſſed to leave off buſi- 


neſs, and re-unite himſelf to the count's 


family; and as the counteſs ſeemed ex- 


tremely 25 of his daughter, ſhe will, 


in. all probability, inſiſt upon Seraphina's 
accompanying her to Scotland, * 

Having paid our compliments to theſe 
noble perſons, we returned to the ſquire's, 
where we expected an invitation to pls 
the night, which was wet and raw; but, 
it ſeems, Squire Burdock's hoſpitality 
reached not ſo far for the hononr oft 


' Yorkſhirez we therefore departed in the 


evening, and lay at an inn, where 1 
caught cold. 5 | 


* 
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natural parent, a harſh maſter, an op- 
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n hope of riding it down before it 
could take faſt hold on my conſtitution, 
I reſolved to viſit another relation, one 
Mr. Pimpernel, who lived about a dozen 


miles from the place where we lodged. 


Pimpernel being the youngeſt of four 
fons, was bred an attorney at Furnival's 
Inn; but all his elder brothers dying, he 
got himſelf called to the bar for the ho- 
nour of his family; and ſoon after this 
preferment, ſucceeded. to his father's 
eſtzte, which was very conſiderable. He 
carried home with him all the knaviſh 
chicanery of the loweſt pettifogger, toge- 
ther with a wife whom he had purchaſed 
of a drayman for twenty pounds; and 
he ſoon found means to obtain a De- 
dimus as an —_ juſtice of peace. 


He is not only a ſordid miſer in his diſ- 


poſition, but his avarice is mingled with 
a ſpirit of deſpotiſm which 1s truly dia- 
ical, He 1s a brutal huſband, an un- 


preſſive landlord, a litigious neighbour, 
and a partial magiitrate. Friends he has 


none; and in point of ag ay a, and 


good-breeding, our couſin Burdock 1s a 
prince in compariſon of this ungracious 


miſcreant, whoſe houſe is the lively re- 


preſentation of a gaot. Our reception was 
ſuitable to the character I have ſketched, 
Had it depended upon the wife, we 


ſhould have been kindly treated. She is 
really a good ſort of a woman, in ſpite of 


her low original, and well reſpected in the 
county; but ſhe has not intereſt enough 


in her own houſe to command a draught 


of table-beer, fav leſs to beſtow any kind 
of education on her children, who run 


about, like ragged colts, in a ſtate of na- 


ture. Pox on him! he is ſuch a dirty 
fellow, that I have not patience to proſe- 
cute the ſubject. | | 

By that time we reached Harrigate, I 
began to be viſited by certain rheumatick 


ſymptoms. The Scotch . Mr. 


Micklewhimmen, recommended a hot 
bath of theſe waters fo earneſtly, that I 
was over - perſuaded to try the experi- 
ment. He fa 

and always ſtaid an hour in the bath, 


which was a tub filled with Harrigate 


water, heated for the purpoſe. If I could 
hardly bear the ſmell of a ſingle tumbler 


_- when cold, you may gueſs how my noſe 


was regaled by the ſteams ariſing from a 


hot-bath of the fame fluid. At night, I 
was conducted into a dark hole on the 


round-fl6vr, where the tub finoaked and 
unk like the pot of Acheron, in one 
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- when I entered this diſmal b 


ad uſed it often with ſucceſs, 
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corner, and in another ſtood a dirty bed 
kg: with thick blankets, in which 
was to ſweat after coming out of the 
bath. My heart ſeemed to die within me 


agnio, and 
found my brain aſſaulted by ſuch inſuf- 


ferable effluvia. I curſed Micklewhim. 


men for not conſidering that my organ 
were formed on this fide of the Tweed z 

but being aſhamed to recoil upon the 
threſhold, I ſubmitted to the proceſs. 
After having endured all but real ſuf. 
focation for above a quarter of an hour 
in the tub, I was moved to the bed, and 
wrapped in blankets. There I lay a full 
hour panting with intolerable heat; but 
not the leaſt moiſture appearing on my 


\ ſkin, I was carried to my own chamber, 


and paſſed the night without cloſing an 
eye, in ſuch a flutter of ſpirits as rendered 
me the moſt miſerable wretch in being. 
I ſhould certainly have run diſtracted, 
if therarefa&tion of my blood, occaſioned 
by that Stygian bath, had not burſt the 
veſſels, and produced a violent hæmorr- 
hage, which, though dreadful and a- 
larming, removed the horrible diſquiet. 
I loft two pounds of blood, and more, 
on this occaſion, and find myſelf ſill 
weak and languid; but, I believe, a little 
exerciſe will forward my recovery; and 
therefore J am reſolved to ſet out to- 
morrow for Vork, in my way to Scar- 
borough ; where I propoſe to brace up my 
fibres by ſea-bathing, which, I know, is 


one of your favourite ſpecificks. There 


is, however, one diſeaſe, for which you 
have found as yet no ſpecifick ; and that 
is old age, of which this tedious uncon- 
nected epiſtle is an infallible ſymptom: | 
wwhat, therefore, cannot be cured, muft 
be endured, by you, as well as by yours, 


MATT. BRAMBLE, 


HARrRIGATE, Jun E 26. 
TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, ART. of 
| JESUS COLLEGE, OXON. | 
DEAR KNIGKT) 3 
EE manner of living at Harrigate 


1 was ſo agreeable to my diſpoſitions 


that J left the place with ſome regret. 
Our aunt Tabby would have probabl 

made ſome objection to our e 0 
ſoon, had not an accident embroiled her 
with Mr, Micklewhimmen, the Scotch 
advocate, on whoſe heart ſhe had been 


_ praRiſing from the ſecond day, after our 


eMdher 4A > Ao xo. 
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arrival, That original, though ſeemingly 
_ precluded from þ uſe of his limbs, had 


turned his genius to good account. In 
ſhort, by dint of gro ing and whining, 
he had excited the compaſſion of th 
company ſo effectually, that an old lady, 
who occupied the very beſt apartment in 
the houſe, gave it up for his eaſe and 
convenience, When his man led him 
into the Long-room, all the females were 
immediately in commotion : one ſet an 
elbow - chair, another ſhook up the cu- 
ſhion, a third brought a ſtool, and a fourth 
a pillow, for the accommodation of his 
feet. Two ladies (of whom Tabby was 
always one) ſupported him into the din- 
ing- room, and placed him properly at 
the table; and his taſte was indulged- 
with a ſucceſſion of delicacies, culled by 
their fair hands. All this attention he 
repaid with a ꝓrofuſion of compliments 
and henedictions, which were not the 
leſs agreeable for 8 delivered in the 
Scottiſh dialect. As for Mrs. Tabitha, 
his reſpects were particularly addreſſed 
to her; and he did not fail to mingle 


them with religious reflections, touching 


free grace, knowing her biaſs to metho- 
diſm, which he alſo profeſſed upon a Cal - 
viniſtical model. 
For my part, I could not help think- 
ing this lawyer was not ſuch an invalid 
as he pretended to be. I obſerved he ate 
very heartily three times a day; and 
though his bottle was marked Stomachick 
Tinfure, he had recourſe to it ſo often, 
and ſeemed to ſwallow it with ſuch pe- 
cular reliſh, that I ſuſpected it was not 
compounded in the apothecary's ſhop, or 
thechymiſt's laboratory. One day, while 
he was earneſt in diſcourſe with Mrs. 
Tabitha, and his ſeryant had gone out 


on ſome occaſion or other, I dextrouſly 


exchanged the labels and ſituation of his 
bottle and mine; and 3 taſted his 


tinQure, found it was excellent claret. 


I forthwith handed it about to ſome of 


my neighbours; and it was quite emptied 
fore Mr. Micklewhimmen had occa- 
ſion to repeat his draught. At length, 
turning about, he took Fold of my bottle, 
of his own ; and, filling a large 

— drank to the health of Mrs. Ta- 
itha. It had ſcarce touched his lips, 
when he perceived the change which had 
en put upon him, and was at firſt a 
ie out of countenance. He ſeemed to 
retire within himſelf, in order to delibe- 
fate; and in half a minute his reſolution 
yebtaken, Addreſing himſelf to our 
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quarter—* I give the gentleman credit 
. fon his wit, ſaid hez © it was A gu os 


practical joke: but ſometimes bz. joci 


© zn ſeria ducunt mala. I hope, for his 


© own ag. he has na drank; the lic 
cor; for it was a vara poorful infuſion 
© of jallop in Bourdeaux wine; as it's 


* poſſable he may ha ta'en ſic a doſe as 


* will produce à terrible cataſtrophe in 


© his ain booels.* 


By far the greater part of the contents / 
had fallen to the "A mg a young clo- 


thier from Leeds, who had come to make 
a figure at Harrigate, and was, in effect, 


a great coxcomb in his way. It was with 


a view to laugh at his fellow-gueſts, as 


well as to mortify the lawyer, that he had 


emptied the bottle, ven it came to his 


turn, and he had laughed accordingly: 


but now his mirth gave way to his a 

prehenſion. He began to ſpit, to make 
wry faces, and writhe himſelf into va- 
rious contortions. Damn the ſtuff ! 


cried he; I thought it had a villainous 


« twang! Pah! He that would cozen a 
© Scot, mun get oop betimes, and take 
© Old Scratch for his counſellor !'—< In 


* troth, meſterwhat-d'ye-ca'um,” replied 
the lawyer, © your wit has run you into 


a filthy puddle! I'm truly conſarned 
© for your waeful caſe. The beſt advice 
© I can give you in fic a delemma, is to 
« ſend an expreſs. to Rippon for Doctor 
© Waugh, without delay; vas in the 


© mean time, ſwallow all the oil and 
© butter you can find in the hooſe, to de- 


* fend your poor ſtomach and intaſtins 
© from the e of the particles of 


« the jallap, which is vara violent, even 


C wien taken in moderation. ; 


The poor clothier's torments had al- 


ready begun ; he retired, roaring with 
in, to his own chamber; the oil was 


wallowed, and the doctor ſent for; but 


before he arrived, the miſerable patient 
had made ſuch diſcharges upwards and 
downwards, that nothing remained to 


give him farther offence : and this double 


evacuition was produced by imagination 


alone; for what he had drank was ge- 
nuine wine of Bourdeaux, which the 


lawyer had N from Scotland for 
his own private uſe, 

ing the joke turn out ſo expenſive and 
er quitted the houſe next 
morning, leaving the triumph to Mickle- 


whimmen, who enjoyed it internally, 
* without any outward ſigns of exultation : 


on the contrary, he affected to pity the 


young man for what he had * ; 


Fg 


The clothier, find- 
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and acquired freſh credit 
of moderation. 
It was about the middle of the night 
which ſucceeded this adventure, that the 
vent of the kitchen-chimney being foul, 
the foot took fire, and the alarm was 
given in a dreadful manner. Every body 
e naked out of bed, and in a mi- 
mute the whole houſe was filled with cries 
and confuſion. There were two ſtairs in 
the houſe, and to theſe we naturally ran; 
but they were both ſo blocked up by the 
people preſſing one upon another, that it 
ſeemed impoſſible to paſs, without throw- 
ing down and trampling upon the wo- 
men. In the midſt of this anarchy, Mr. 
Micklewhimmen, with a leathern port- 
manteau on his back, came running as 
nimble as a buck along the paſſage; and 
Tabby, in her under - petticoat, endea- 
vouring to hook him under the arm, that 
the might eſcape through his protection, 
he very fairly puſhed her down, crying— 
© Na, na, gude faith, charity begins at 
. © hame!* Without paying the leaſt re- 
ſpe& to the ſhirieks and entreaties of his 
— friends, he charged through the 
midſt of the crowd, overturning every 
thing that oppoſcd him; and actually 
fought his way to the bottom of the ſtair- 


from this ſhew 


cafe, By this time, Clinker had found a 


ladder, by which he entered the window 
of my uncle's chamber, where our fa- 
mily was aſſembled, and propoſed that 
we ſhould make our exit ſuicceſſively b 

that conveyance. - The ſquire ha 
His ſiſter to begin the deſcent 3 but, be- 
fore the could reſolve, her woman, Mrs. 
Winifred Jenkins, in a tranſport of ter- 
ror, threw herſelf out at the window up- 
on the ladder, while Humphry dropped 
upon the ground, that he might receive 
Her in her deſcent. This maiden was 
juſt as ſhe had ſtarted out of bed, the 
moon ſhone very bright, and a freſh 
breeze of wind blowing, none of Mrs. 
Winifred's beauties could poſſibly eſcape 
the view of the fortunate Cünker, whoſe 
heart was not able to withſtand the united 


force of ſo many charms; at leaſt, I am 


much miſtaken, if he has not bcen her 
humble ſlave from that moment. He re- 


ceived her in his arms; and, giving her 


his coat to protect her from the weather, 
aſcended again with admirable dexte- 
rity. X | 7 
13 Ke that inſtant, the landlord of the 
houſe called out with an audible voice, 
that the fire was extinguiſhed, and the 
ladies had nothing farther to fear. This 


was à welcome note to the audience, and 
produced an immediate effect; the ſhriek- 
ing ceaſed, and a confuled found of ex. 
83 enſued. I conducted Mrs. 
abitha and my ſiſter to their own cham. 
ber, where Liddy fainted away; but was 
ſoon brought to herfelt, Then I went to 
offer my ſervices to the other ladies, who 
might want aſſiſtance. They were all 
ſcudding through the Tage to their ſe- 
veral apartments; and as the thorough- 
fare was lighted by two lamps, I had a 
pretty good obſervation of them in their 
tranſit; but as moſt of them were naked 
to the ſmock and all their heads ſhrouded 
in huge night - caps, I could not diſtin- 


guiſh one face from another, though I _ 


recognized ſome of their voices. Theſe 
were generally plaintive; ſome wept, 
ſome {colded, and ſome prayed. I lifted 
up one poor old gentlewoman, who had 
been overturned and fore bruited by a 
multitude of feet; and this was alſo the 
caſe with the lame parſon from North- 
umberland, whom Micklewhimmen had 
in his paſſage overthrown, though not 
with impunity ; for the cripple, in fall. 
ing, gave him ſuch a good pelt on the 
head with his crutch, that the blood fol- 
lowed. | VVK! 
As for this lawyer, he waited below 
till the hurly-burly was over, and then 
ſtole ſoftly to his own. chamber, from 
whence he did not venture to make a ſe- 
cond ſally till eleven in the forenoon; 
when he was led into the publick room 
by his own ſervant and another aſſiſtant, 
groaning molt woefully, with a bloody 
napkin round his head. But things were 
greatly altered: the ſelfiſh brutality of 
his behaviour on the ſtairs had ſteeled 
their hearts againſt all his arts and ad- 


dreſs. Not a foul offered to accommodate 


him with a chair, cuſhion, or footſtool; 
ſo that he was obliged to fit down on a 
hard wooden bench. In that poſition, he 
looked around with a rueful aſpect; and, 
bowing very low, ſaid in a N tone 
—* Your moſt humble ſervant, ladies. 
Fire is a dreadful calamity!— “ Fire 
* purifies gold, and it tries friendſhip, 
cried Mrs. Tabitha, bridling. Yea, 
Madam,“ replied Micklewhimmen, 
and it trieth diſcretion alſo. If dil- 
cretion conſiſts in forſaking a friend 
© in adverſity, you are eminently poſ- 
6. ſefſed of that virtue, reſumed our aunt. 
© Na, Madam," rejoined the advocate, 


well I wot, I cannot claim any merit 


+ from the mode of my retreat. Yell 
. wo „ pleaſꝰ 
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independent principles that actuate our 
nature. One is inſtinct, which we have 
in common with the brute creation; 
and the other is reaſon. Noo, in cer- 
tain great emergencies, when the fa- 
culty of reaſon is ſuſpended, inſtin& 
taks the lead; and when this predo- 
«© minates, having no affinity with rea- 
« (on, it pays no ſort of regard to it's 
connections; it only operates for the 


A „ „ a „ «„ 0 


preſervation of the individual, and that 
dy the molt expeditious and effectual 


© means; therefore, begging your par- 
© don, ladies, I'm no accountable in 
foro conſcientiæ for what I did, while 
under the influence. of this irreſiſtible 
poder. Ps he Sg 

Here my uncle interpoſing—* I ſhould 
be glad to know, faid he, © whether it 


© was inſtin& that prompted you to re- 
© treat with bag and baggage; for, I 


think, you had a portmanteau on your, 


© ſhoulder.* The lawyer anſwered, with- 


out heſitation —* Git I might tell my 
© mind freely, without incuring the ſu- 
* {picion of preſumption, I ſhould think 
it was ſomething ſuperior to either rea- 
ſon or inftin&t which ſuggeſted that 
meaſure; and this on a twafald ac- 
coont, In the firſt place, the port- 
mantegu contained the writings of a 
wo.thy nobleman's eſtate; and their 
being burnt would have occaſioned a 
loſs that could not be repaired. Se- 
condly, my good angel ſeems to have 
laid the portmantle on my ſhoulders, 
by way of defence, to ſuſtain the vio- 


Lay 


crutchof areverend clergyman; which, 
even in ſpite of that medium, hath 
wounded me ſorely, even unto the pe- 
ricranum.'—* By your own doctrine,” 
cried the parſon, ak chanced to be pre- 
ſent, Jam not accountable for the 
© blow, which was the effect of inſtinct.“ 
U crave your pardon, reverend Sir, 
ſad the other; inſtin& never acts but 
* for the preſervation of the individual : 
© but your preſervation was out of the 


a..oca a ůãůn-ai ma qʒ́ as a W a . 2 


* eaſe; you had already receive the da- 


* mage, and therefore the blow mult be 
* imputed to revenge, which is a ſinful 


paſſion, that ill becomes any Chriſtian, 
* elpecially a Proteſtant divine. And let 


me tell you, moſt reverend doctor, gin 
I had a mind to plea, the law would 
* hauld my libel relevant. Why, the 
* damage is pretty equal on both fides,”- 


cried the parſon; your head is broke, 


afe to obſerve, ladies, there are twa 


 Micklewhimmen, who be 


lence of a moſt inhuman blow from the 
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Now, if you will repair the one, L 
will be at the expence of curing the 
ohe 0,” 


This ſally raiſed che laugh 080 
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gan to look 
grave; when my uncle, in order to 
change the diſcourſe, obſerved, that in- 


ſtinct had been very kind to him in ano- 


ther reſpect; for it had reſtored to him 


the uſe of his limbs, which, in his exit, 


he had moved with ſurprizing agility. 
He Nate that it . — — 
to brace up the ner ves; and mentioned 
ſome furprizing feats of ſtrength and ac- 
tivity performed by perſons under the 
impulſe of terror: but he complained, 
that, in his own particular, the effects 
had ceaſed when the cauſe was taken 
away. The ſquire ſaid he would lay a 


tea-drinking en his head that he ſhould 


dance a Scotch meaſure without making 


a falſe ſtep; and the advocate grinning, 


called for the piper. A fiddler being at 


and my crutchis ſnapped in the middle. 


- 


hand, this original ſtarted up, with his 


bloody napkin, over his black tye-peri- 


wig, and acquitted himſelf in ſuch a 


manner as excited the mirth of the whole 


— underſtand the principle of inſtinct; 
and the lawyer di 
his while to proceed to farther demon- 
ſtration, "7 -.: | 79 
From Harrigate we came hither, 
the way-of York, and here we ſhall tarry 
ſome days, as my uncle and Tabitha are 
both refolved to make uſe of the waters. 
Scarborough, though a paltry town, is 


romantick from it's ſituation along a 


cliff that over-hangs the fea. The har- 
bour is formed by a ſmall elbow of land 
that runs out as a natural mole, directly 
oppoſite to the town; and on that ſide is 
the caſtle, which ſtands very high, of 
conſiderable extent, and, before the in- 


vention of gunpowder, was counted im- 


pregnable. At the other end of Scar- 
borough are two publick rooms for the 
uſe of the company, who reſort to this, 
place in the ſummer, to drink the waters 
and bathe in the ſea; and the diverſions 
are pretty much on the ſame footing here 
as at Bath. The Spa is a little way be- 
yond the town, on this ſide, under a cliff, 
within a few paces of the ſea, and. thither 


company: but he could not regain the 
a graces of Mrs. Tabby, who did 


not think it worth 


the drinkers, go every morning in difha- 


bille; but the deſcent is by a great num- 


ber of ſteps, which invalids find very in- 


convenient, Betwixt the well and the 


- . harbour,” 


- h ö ' 
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_ aſcends into the a 
which had been ſhifted for that purpoſe, 
and puts on his cloaths at his leiſure, 
while the carriage is drawn back again 


ſex; and they 
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harbour, the bathing machines are rang- 
ed along the beach, with all their pro- 
per utenſils and attendants. You r 
never ſeen one of theſe machines. Image 
to yourſelf a ſmall, maß wooden cham- 
ber, fixed upon a wheel- carriage, having 
a door at each end, and on each fide a 
little window above, a bench below. The 
bather, aſcending into this apartment by 
wooden ſteps, ſhuts himſelf in, and be- 
gins to undreſs, while the attendant yokes 


à horſe to the end next the ſea, and draws 
the carriage forwards, till the ſurface of 


the water is on a level with the floor of the 
drefling-room, then he moves and fixes 


the horſe to the other end. Fhe perſon 
within, _ ſtripped, opens the door'to 


the ſea-ward, where he finds the guide 
ready, and plunges headlong into the 
water. After having bathed, he re- 
ent by the ſteps, 


upon the dry land; ſo that he has no- 


. thing farther to dg but to open the door, 


and come down as he went up. Should 


he be fo weak or ill as to require a ſer- 


vant to put off and on his cloaths, there 
is room — in the apartment for half 
a dozen people. The guides who attend 
the ladies in the water, are of their own 
and the female-bathers 
have a dreſs of flannel for the ſea; nay, 
they are provided with other conve- 
niences for the ſupport of decorum. A 
certain number of the machines ate fit- 
ted with tilts, that project from the ſea- 
ward ends of them, ſo as to ſcreen the 
bathers from the view of all perſons 


vrhatſover. The beach is admirably a- 


dapted for this practice, the deſcent be- 
ing gently gradual, and the ſand ſoft as 
velvet; but then the machines can be 
uſed only at a certain time of the tide, 
which varies every day; fo that ſome - 
times the bathers are obliged to riſe very 
early in the morning. For my part, 

love ſwimming as an exerciſe, and can 
ny it at all times of the tide, without 


5 ormality of an apparatus. Vou and 


I have often plunged together into the 
Iſis; but the ſea is a much more noble 
bath, for health as well as pleaſure.- You 
cannot conceive what a flow of ſpirits ĩt 

ves, and how it braces every ſinew of 

e human frame. Were I to enumerate 
half the diſeaſes which are every day 


care by ſer bajhing; you might jultly 


fay you had received Wet, inſtead of 
a letter, from your affectionate friend, 
and ſervant, | 
Ws J. MeLrono, 
SCARBOROVGH, JULY T2, 1 


TO DR. LEWIS, 


Have not found all the benefit I ex- 

pected at Scarborough, where I have 
been theſe eight days. From Harrigate 
we came hither by the way of York, 
where we ſtayed only one day to viſit the 
Caſtle, the Minſter, and the Aſſembly. 
Room. The firft, which was heretofore 
a fortreſs, is now converted to a priſon, 
and 1s the beſt, in all reſpects, I ever ſaw 
at home or abroad. It ſtands jn a high 
ſituation, extremely well ventilated ; and 
has a ſpacious area within the walls, fot 
the health and convenience of all the pri. 
ſoners, except thoſe whom it is necefſary 
to ſecure in cloſe confinement. Even 
theſe laſt have all the comforts that the 
nature of their ſituation can admit. Here 
the aſſtzes are held, in a range of build- 
ings erected for that purpoſe. Pi 

As for the Minſter, I know not how 
to diſtinguiſh it, except by it's great ſize; 
and the height of it's ſpire, — thoſe 
other ancient churches in different parts 
of the kingdom which uſed to be called 


monuments of Gothick architecture; but 


it is now agreed, that this ſtile is Saracen 
rather than Gothick; and I ſuppoſe it 
was firſt imported into England from 
Spain, great part of which was under the 
dominion of the Moors. Thoſe Britiſh 
architects who adopted this ſtile, do not 
ſeem to have conſidered the propriety 
of their adoption. The climate of the 
country poſſeſſed by the Moors or Sara- 
cens, both in Africa and Spain, was ſo 
exceedingly hot and dry, that thoſe who 
built places of worſhip for the multitude, 
_— their talents in contriving edi- 
fices that ſhould be cool; and, for this 
purpoſe, nothing could be better adapted 
than thoſe buildings; vaſt, narrow, dark, 
and lofty, impervious to the .ſnn-heams, 
and having little communication with the 
ſcorched external atmoſphere; but ever 
affording a refreſhing coolneſs, like fub- 
terranean cellars in the heats of ſum- 
mer, or natural caverns in the bowels of 
huge mountains. Butnothing could be 
more prepoſterous than to-imitate ſuch a 
mode of architecture in a country like 
ee e 


England, where the chmate is cold, and 
the air eternally load 


ed with yapours; 


and where, of conſequence, the builder's . 


intention ſhould be to keep the people 
dry and warm. For my part, I never 
entered the Abbey church at Bath but 
once, and the moment I ſtepped. over the 
threſhold, I found myſelf chilled to the 
very marrow of my bones. When we 
conſider that, in our churches in general, 
Wy e ey role ſtagnated air, ſur- 

2 from vaults, tombs, 
= , roller Fun may we not term 
them ſo many magaziues of rheums, 
created for the benefit of the medical fa 
culty ; and ſafely aver, that more * 

ire Joſt than ſouls ſaved, by goin 

church, in the winter eſpecially, w ich 
may be ſaid to engroſs eight months in 
the year. I ſhould be glad to know what 
offence it would give to tender con- 
ſciences, if the houſe of God was made 


more comfortable, or leſs dangerous to 


the health of valetudinarians; and whe- 


ther it would not be an encouragement 
to piety, as well as the ſalvation of man 

lives, if the place of worſhip was well 
floored, wainſcotted, warmed, and ven- 
tilated, and it's area kept ſacred from the 


allution of the dead. The practice of 


urying in churches was the effect of 
N ee influenced by knav- 

rieſts, who pretended that the devil 
could have no power over the defunct, 
if he was interred in holy ground; and 
this, indeed, is the only reaſon that canþe 
given for ee all cemetaries, 
even at this day. 


The external a ce of an old ca- 


thedral cannot be but diſpleaſing to the 


eye of every man who has any idea of 
propriety _ proportion, even though he 
may be 1 
ence; an the ong ſlender ſpire puts one 
in mind of a criminal impa led, with a 


2 ſtake riſing up throu = his ſhoul- 
Theſe es: be Ws, were 


ly, borrowed Row the 8 
tans ; who, having no ate, uſed me 
minarets for = pu ſe of ans Fon 
. to ey may be o 

uſe, — 2 for 2 1 


tions and fi but I E vote for 
heir being ind from the bod 


more barbarous, or Saracenical. 
6: is nothing of this Arabic archi- 
2 efture i in the Aſſembly-Room, which 


you of Palladio, and might be converted 
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t of architecture as a ſci-. 


y of the 


— becauſe they ſerve only to make XIV, ho could not hel 


to me tg have been built upon a de- 


193 
into.an elegant place of worſhip; but it 


is indifferen Ain for that ſort of 


idolatry which is performed in it at Rn 
ſent. The grandeur of the fane gives 
diminutive effect to the little pai a G 


vinities that are adored in it; aud the 


ling by moon- light among the columns 
of a Grecian temple, 


company, on a ball-ni ng ht, mult look like 
1 


an Ay of fantaſtick fairies,  revel- 


Scarborough ſeems to be falling off in 


8 of reputation. 


All theſe places, 


th excepted, have their vogue, _ 


then the uhion changes. 
ſuaded, there are fifty 


I am 
paws in Englan 


as efficacious and pn as that ; 
Scarborough, though they have not N 
riſen to fame; and, 19 never will | 


unleſs ſome medical encomiaſt mould 
find an intereſt in diſplaying their virtues 
to the publick view. Be that as it may, 


recourſe will always be had to this place 


for the convenience — ſea-bathing, while 
this practice prevails; but it were to be 


wiſhed they would make the beach more 


acceſſible to invalids. 
I have here met with my old acquaint- 


ance, H=—t, whom you have often 


heard me mention as one of the moſt ori- 


Finn characters upon earth, I firſt knew 


m at Venice, and afterwards. ſaw him 
in different parts of Italy, 


well known by the nic name of Ca- 


vallo Bianco, from his appearing always 
Peach in 
Y cu muſt remember 


mounted on a pale horſe, like 
the n 
the account I once gave you of a curious 
diſpute, he had at Conſtantinople with 4 
couple of Turks,in defenceof the Chriſ- 
tian religion; a diſpute from which he 
acquired the epithet of Demonſtrator. 
The truth is, 
but that of nature; but, on this occaſion, 
he was ſtimulated to ſhew his parts for 
the honour of his country. Some years 
ago, being in the Cam mpidoglio at Rome, 
he made up to the buſt of Jupiter, aud, 
bowing very low, exclaimed bn the Ita- 
lian langu 


: 2 = in your adverſity.” 
e to the Cardinal Camerlengo, 
= by 5. 4 laid before Pope Benedi a 
ughing 
dreſs, nd; big 


the extrava of the 


to the cardinal—* Thoſe Engliſh here? 
© ticks. think they have a right to go to 


* the devilim their m 
Indeed, — 3 the 8 1 Engliſh» 
mak 


ay. 2 . A 


where he was 


— ovens no — | 


/ 


—* I hope, Sir, if ever you 
get your head above water again, yo 
© will remember that I paid my reſpgts _ 
This (ally 
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man I ever knew, who had reſolution 
enough to live in his own way, in the 
' midſt of foreigners ; for neither in dreſs, 


diet, cuſtoms, or converſation, did he 
deviate one tittle from the manner in 


which he had been brought up. About 
twelve years ago, he began a Giro or cir- 
fich he thus performed. At Na- 

les, where he fixed his head - quarters, 
5 embarked for Marſeilles, from whence 
he travelled, with a voiturin, to Antibes. 
There he took his paſſage to Genoa and 


Lerici; from which laſt place he proceed- 
ed b 


the way of Cambratina to Piſa 
and Florence. After having halted ſome 


time in this metropolis, he ſet out with 
_ a vetturino for Rome, where he repoſed 


himſelf a few weeks, and then continued 
his rout to Naples, in order to wait for 
the next opportunity of embarkation. 
After having twelve times deſcribed this 
circle, he lately flew off at a tangent to 


viſit ſome trees at his country-houſe in 
England, Which he had planted above 
twenty years ago, after the plan of the 


double colonnade in the piazza of St. 
Peter's at Rome. He came hither to 


Scarborough, to pay his reſpects to his 


noble friend and former pupil the M 


turned of ſeventy, ſacrificed ſo liberally 
to Bacchus, that next day he was ſeized 
with a fit of apoplexy, which has a little 
impaired his memory; but he retains all 
the oddity of his character in perfection, 


and is going back to Italy, by the way 


of Geneva, that he may have a confe- 
rence with his friend Voltaire, about giv- 
ing the laſt blow to the Chriſtian ſuper- 
ſtition. He intends to take ſhipping = 
for Holland or Hamburgh; for it is a 
matter of great indifference to him at 


What part of the continent he firſt lands. 


When he was going abroad the laſt 


time, he took his paſſage in a ſhip bound 


for Leghorn, and his baggage was actu- 
ally embarked. In going down the ri- 
ver, by water, he was by miſtake put on 
board of another veſſel under ſail ; and, 
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; and, forgetting that he is now | 


indiſtinctly a good way wi 


cLIN EER. 


upon enquiry, underſtood ſhe was bound 
to Peterſburgh. * Peterſburgh ! Peterſ- 
* burgh!” ſaid he; © I don't care if I go 
* aloug with you. He forthwith ſtruck 
a bargain with the captain; bought 2 
couple of ſhirts of the mate, and was ſafe 
conveyed to the court of Muſcovy, from 
whence he travelled by land to receive his 
baggage at Leghorn. He is now more 
likely than ever to execute a whim of the 
ſame nature; and I will hold any wager, 
that, as he caunot be ſuppoſed to ere 
much longer, according to the courſe of 
nature, his exit will be as odd as his life 
has been extravagant“. | 

But, to return from one humouriſt to 


another; you muſt know I have received 


benefit both from the chalybeate and the 
ſea, and would haye uſed them longer, 
had not a moſt ridiculous adventure, by 
making me the town-talk, obliged me to 
leave the place; for I cannot bear the 
thoughts of affording a ſpectacle to the 
multitude. Yeſterday morning, at fix 
o'clock, I went down to the Ea 
place, attended by my ſervant Clinker, 
who waited on the beach as uſual. The 
wind blowing from the north, and the 
weather being hazy, the water proved ſo 
chill, that, when I roſe from my firſt 
plunge, I could not help ſobbing and 
awling out from the effects of the cold. 
Clinker, who heard me wk and ſaw me 
thout the guide, 
butfeting the waves, took it for granted 
I was drowning ; and, ruſhing into the 
ſea, cloaths and all, overturned the guide 
in his hurry to ſave his maſter. I had 
ſwam out a few ſtrokes ; when, hearing 
a noiſe, I turned about and ſaw Clinker 
already up to his neck, advancing to- 
wards me, with all the wildneſs of terror 
in his aſpect. Afraid he would get out 
of his depth, I made haſte to meet him; 
when, all of a ſudden, he ſeized me b 
one ear, and dragged me, bellowing wit 
pain, upon, the TE beach, to the aſto- 
niſhment of all the people, men, womeny 


and children, there aſſembled. 


® This gentleman croſſed the ſea to France, viſited and conferred with Mr. de Voltaire 
at Fernay, reſumed his old circuit at Genoa, and died in 1767, at the houſe of Vanini in 
Florence. Being taken with a ſuppreſſion of urine, he reſolved, in imitation of Pomponius 
Atticus, to take himſelf off by abſtinence ; and this reſolution he executed like an ancient 
Roman. He ſaw company to the laſt, cracked his jokes, converſed freely, and entertained 
his gueſts with muſick. On the third-day of his faſt, he found himſelf entirely freed of 
his complaint; but refuſed taking ſuſtenance. He ſaid the moſt diſagreeable part of the voy- 
age was paſt, and he ſhould be a curſed fool indeed to put about ſhip when he was juſt en. 
tering the harbour. In theſe ſentiments he perſiſted, without any marks of affectation; and 
thus finithed his courſe with ſuch caſe and ferenity as would have done honour to the firmeſt 


- 


ſoick of antiquity, 


I was 
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I was ſo exaſperated by the pain of my 
ear, and the diſgrace of being 0e in 


ſuch an attitude, that, in the firſt tranſ- 
„I ſtruck him down; then running 
ack into the ſea, took ſhelter in the mas 


chine, where my cloaths had been depo- 


ſited, I ſoon recollected myſelf ſo far as 
to do juſtice to the poor fellow, who, in 
great ſimplicity of heart, had acted from 
- niotives of fidelity and affection. Open- 


ing the doors of the machine, which was 
immediately drawn on ſhore, I ſaw him 
ſtanding by the wheel, dropping like a 
water-work, and trembling from head to 
foot, partly from cold, and partly from 
the dread of having offended his maſter. 
Imademy acknowledgments for the blow 
he had received, aſſgred him I was not 
angry, and inſiſted upon his going home 
immediately to ſhift his cloaths; a com- 
mand which he could hardly find in his 
heart to execute, ſo well diſpoſed was he 
to furniſh the mob with farther enter- 
tainment at my expence. Clinker's in- 
tention was laudable, without all doubt; 
but, nevertheleſs, I am a ſufferer by his 

fmplicity. © IT have had a burning heat, 
1 a ſtrange buzzing noiſe, in that ear, 
ever ſince it-was ſo roughly treated; and 
I cannot walk the ſtreet, without bein 
pointed at as the monſter that was haul 
naked aſhore. upon the beach. Well, I 
affirm that folly is often more provoking 
than knavery; aye, and more miſchievous 
too: and whether a man had not better 
chuſe a ſenſible rogue, than an honeſt 
ſimpleton, for his ſervant, is no matter 
of doubt with yours, 


MATT. BRAMBLE. 
SCARBOROUGH, JULY 4+ 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART: OF 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXON. 


' DEAR WATT, TY | 
WI made a precipitate retreat from 
Scarborough, owing to the ex- 
ceſſive delicacy oſ our ſquire, who cannot 
bear the thoughts of being Pretereun- 
tium digito monſlratus. 
One morning, while he was bathing in 
the ſea, his man Clinker took it in his 
head that his maſter was in danger of 
drowning; and, in this conceit, plung- 
ing into the water, he lu 


naked on the beach, and almoſt pulled 
off his ear in the tion. You may 


gueſs bow this atchievment was reliſhed 


ww | 


| proces with the coach, until 


by the help of Humphry Clinker, who ; 


gged him out 


10S 


7 © 94. Bramble, who is impatient, iraſ. 
eible, and has the moſt extravagant ideas 
of decency- and decorum in the eeco- 
nomy of his own perſon. , In the firſt 
ebullition of his choler, he knock 
Clinker down with his fiſt ; but he after- 
wards made him amends for this outrage, 
and, in order to avoid the farther notice 
of the people, among whom this incident 
had made him remarkable, he reſolved 
to leave Scarborough the next day, 

We ſet out accordingly over the 
moors, by the way of Whitby, and be- 
gan our journey betimes, in hopes of 
reaching Stockton that night; but in this 
hope we were diſappointed. In the af- 
ternoon, croſſing a deep gutter, made b 
a torrent, the coach was ſo hard ſtrained, 
that one of the irons which connect the 
frame ſnapped, and the leather ſling on 
the ſame i cracked in the middle. The 
ſhock was ſo great, that my ſiſter Liddy 
ſtruck her head againſt Mrs. Tabitha's 
noſe with ſuck violence, that the blood 
flowed; and Win. Jenkins was darted 
through a ſmall window, in that part of 
the carriage next the horſes, where ſhe 
ſtuck like a bawd in the pillory, till ſhe 
was releaſed by the hand of Mr. Bram- 
ble. We were eight miles diſtant from 
any place where we could be fu . 
with chaiſes, and it was im » e to 

am 

ould be * In this dilemma, 
we diſcovered a blackſmith's forge on 
the edge of a ſmall common, about half 
a mile from the ſcene of our diſaſter;zaud 
thither the poſtilions made ſhift to draw 
the carriage ſlowly, while the company 
walked a- foot: but we found the black- 
ſmith had been dead ſome days; and his 
wife, who had been lately delivered, was 
deprived of her ſenſes, under the care of 
a nurſe hired by the pariſh. We were 
exceedingly mortified at this diſappoint- 
ment; which, however, was ſurmounted 


is a ſurprizing compound of genius and 


ſimplicity. Finding the tools of the de- 
fun&, together with ſome coals, in the 


ſmithy, he unſcrewed the damaged iron, 
in a twinkling, and, kindling a fire, 
united the broken pieces with equal dex- 
ny and diſpatch. While he was at 
work upon this operation, the poor wo- 
mau in the ſtraw, ſtruck with the well- 
known found of the hammer and anvil, 
ſtarted up, and, notwithſtanding all the 
nurſe's efforts, came running into the 
ſmithy ; where throwing her arms about 

e O02 Clinker's 


one hour; but even this delay obliged 
us to pals the night at Giſporough. 
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Clinker's neck Ah, acob, cried he, 


© how could you leave me in ſuch a con- 


dition?“ | 

This incident was too pathetick to oc- 
caſion mirth; it brought tears into the 
eyes of all preſent, The poor widow 
was put to hed again; and we did not 
leave the village without doing ſome- 


thipg for her benefit. Even Tabitha's 


charity was awakened on this occaſion. 


As for the tender-hearted Humphry 


Clinker, he hammered the iron and wept 
at the ſame time. But his ingenuity was 
not confined to his own province of far- 
rier and blackſmith : it was neceſſary to 
Join the leather fling which had been 
broke; and this ſervice he likewiſe per- 


formed, by means of a broken awl, which 


he new-pointed and ground; a little 


hemp, which he ſpun into lingels; and a 


few tacks, which he made for the pur- 
poſe. Upon the whole, we were in a 
condition to proceed in little more than 


ext 
day we croſſed the Tees, at Stockton, 


Which is a neat agreeable town; and 
there we reſolved to dine, with purpoſe to 


lie at Durham, | Gt | 
_ Whom ſhould we meet in the yard, 


When we alighted, but Martin the ad- 
venturer? Having handed out the ladies, 
and conducted them into an apartment, 
Where he paid his compliments to Mrs. 


Tabby, with his uſval addreſs, he begged 
leave to ſpeak to my uncle in ae 
room; and there, in ſome confuſion, he 
made an apol BY for having taken the li- 
berty to trouble 
venage. He expreſſed his hope that Mr. 
Bramble had bellowed ſome conſideration 
on his unhappy caſe, and repeated his de- 
fire of being taken into his ſervice. 
My uncle, calling me into the room, 
told him, that we were both very well in- 


clined to reſcue him from a way of life 


that was equally dangerous and diſho- 
nourable; and that he ſhould have no ſeru- 
pies in truſting to his gratitude and fide- 

ity, if he had any employment for him, 
which he thought would ſuit his qualifi- 
cations and his circumſtances; but that 
al. the departments he had mentioned in 


his letter were filled up by perſons of 


whoſe conduct he had no reaſon to com- 
Plain; of conſequence, he could not, with- 
out injuſtice, dgprive any one of them of 
bis bread. Nevertheleſs, he declared him- 
ſelf ready to aſſiſt him in any feaſible pro- 
Ject, either with his purſe or credit. 


him with a letter at Ste- 


CLINKER, | | 

Martin ſeemed deeply touched at this 
declaration. The tear ſtarted in his eye, 
while he ſaid, in a faltering accent 


© Worthy Sir, 6 generoſity oppreſles 


© me. I never dreamed of troubling you 
for any pecuniary aſſiſtance. Indeed, I 
* haveno occaſion. I have been ſo lucky 
© at billiards and betting in different 


places, at Buxton, Harrigate, Scarbo- 
rough, and Newcaſtle races, that my 


* ſtock in ready- money amounts to three 
© hundred pounds, which I would wil- 


10 lingly employ in proſecuting ſome ho- 


© neſt ſcheme of life; but my friend, 
5 Juice Buzzard, has ſet ſo many ſprings 
for my life, that I am under the neceſ- 
© ſity of either retiring immediately to a 
© remote part of the country, where I cn 
enjoy the 
* patron, or of quitting the kingdom al- 
© together. It is upon this alternative 
that I now beg leave to aſk your advice. 
© T have had information of all your 
© route, ſince. I had the honour to ſee you 
at Stevenage; and, ſuppoſing you would 
© come this way from Scarborough, I 
came hither laſt night from Darling- 
© ton, to pay you my reſpects. 
It would be no difficult matter to pro- 
© vide you with an aſylum in the coun-— 
« try,” replied my uncle; but a life of 
* indolence and obſcurity would not ſuit 
* with your active and enterprizing diſ- 
« poſition, I would therefore adriſe you 
to try your fortune in the Eaſt Indies. 
I will give you a letter to a friend in 
London, who will recommend you to 
© the directors, for a commiſſion in the 
company's ſervice, and if that cannot 
© be obtained, you will atleaſt be receiv- 
© ed as a volunteer: in which on, = 
© may pay for your paſlage, an all 
8 — #9 to hari 7 ſach creden- 
© tials, that you will not be long without 
a an | 2 
Martin embraced the propoſal with 
greateagerneſs; it was therefore reſolved, 
that he ſhould fell his horſe, and take a 
paſſage by ſea for London, to execute the 
project without delay. In the mean time 
e accompanied us to Durham, where we 
took up our quarters for the night. Here, 
being furniſhed with letters from my 
uncle, he took his leave of us with ſtrong 
ſymptoms of gratitude and attachment, 
and ſet out for Sunderland, in order to 
embark in the firſt collier bound for the 
River Thames. He had not been gone 
half an hour, when we were Jol 


by another character, which promiſed 


ſomething 


protection of ſome generous 
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Plate IV 


| HUMPHRY CLINKER. 


ang extraordinary. A tall, re 
figure, anſwering, with his horſe, the 2 
ſcription of Don Quixote mounte en 


Rozinante, appeared in the twilight avthe 


107 


in the ſtyle of it's rider; a reſurrection 
of dry bones, which (as we afterwards 
learned) he valued exceedingly, as the 


only preſent he had ever received in his 


inn door, while my aunt and Liddy ſtood Ihe, 


a window in the dining-roqm. He 


fees ſcarlet, trimmed with Branden- 
burgs, now totally depri 
tal, and he had h and 3 
the ſame ſtu 
iving ladies at the aire Gary 3 
: —— to diſmount with the moſt 
aceful air he could aſſume; buttheoltler 
ing to hold the ſti when he 
wel off his right foot, and ſtood with 
bis whole weight on the other, the girth 
i fortunately x gave way; the ſaddle turn- 
den came the cayalier tothe ground, | 
"nd his hat and perimng falling off, diſ- 
_ head-piece of various colours, 
tched and plaiſtered in a woeful con- 
tion. The ladies, at taæ window above, 
Abrieked with affrightowthe ſuppoſition 
that the ſtrariger hadreceved forme nota- 
1 in his fall; but the greateſt 
Injury he e aroſe from the 
Uiſhonour of he deſcent, aggravated by 
the diſgrace of expoſing the condition 4 
his cranium; for certain plebeians that 
were about the door, laug 
the belief that the captain had got ei 
ſcald head, orabroken head, both a 
opprobrious. NE pi C 
e forthwith leaped üp in a fury, ahd 
W one of his pittols, threatened 
to put the oſtler to death, hen another 
ſquall from the women checked his re- 
ſentment. He then bowed to the win- 
dow, while he kiſſed the butt end of his 
piſtol, which he replaced; adjuſted his wig - 
in great confuſion, and led his horſe into 
the ſtable,” By this time 1 had come to 
the x and could nothelp ip gazin at the 
1 that preſen to my 
view. He would have Need above 
ſix feet in height, had he ſtood upright ; 


traps 


the calves of the legs, which were caſed 
in black ſparterdaſhes. As for his thighs, 
they were long and ſlender, like thoſe of 
a graſshopper; his face was at zeaſt half 

a yard in length, brown, and ſhrivelled, 
with projecting cheek - bones, little grey 
eyes, on the greeniſh hue; a large hook- 
noſe, a pointed chin, a mouth from ear 
* very ili furniſhed with teeth, and 
@ ligh narrow forehead, well farrowed 


ith wrinkles, His horſe was- exabily | 


a coat, the cloth of 12 had once 
wwed of their me- 


„ enſigt 


to murmur. 


"Having a favourite ſteed | pro- 
| 1 8 odated 2 — ſtable, My ſent 
up his compliments to the ladies, n 
12 to thank them in — by Lo 
marks of concern they had ſhewn'at bs 
| diſaſter in the court-yard. As the ſqu 
ſaid they could not decently decline his 
viſit, he was ſhewn up ſtairs; and paid his 


reſpects in the Scotch dialeR, with much 


formality. * Laddies, ſaid he, perhaps 
«ye may be ſeandalcezed at the appear- 
© ance my heed made, when it was un- 


covered by accident; but J can aſſure 


vyou the condition you ſaw it in, is nei- 
ther the effects of 9 nor of drun- 


© kenneſs3 but an honeſt ſcar received in 


the ſervice of my country. He then 
gave us to underſtand, that having been 
wounded at ene be in America, a 
party of Indians rifled 


oke his ſkullwith the blow of atoma. 


hawk, and left him for dead in the field 


of battle; but that being afterwards found 
with ſigns of life, he had been cured in 
the French hoſpital, though the loſs of 
ſubſtance could-not be repaired; ſo that 


the ſkull was left naked in ſeveral places, 
and theſe he covered wi 


tches. 
There i is no hold b 


man is ſobner taken 
ſton. 


behalf of this veteran. 


an that of compaſ- 
ven Tabby's 


- -heartwas melted; but our pity was warm- 5 
ed with indignation, when we learned, 


that in the courſe of two ſanguinary wars, 
he had been wounded, maimed, mutilat- 
ed, taken, and enſlaved, without ever 


having attained a higher rank than that 


of a lieutenant. My uncle'seyes gleamed, 
and his nether lip quivered, w 


injuſtice 
of 5 ou have met with is fo flagrant—" 
m 


the other, in ng 122 Ps * 
* plain of no — 7 


thirty years a 
© courſe of — a to 
4 N to my ſeniority. But in 
* ſuch a length of time, reſunied the 
ſquire, you muſt have ſeen a great many 
6 4 officers 8 over 2 head. 

evertheleſs, have no cauſe 
They | bought Ln re- 
5 ferment with their money. no 


| * money 


ſcalped him, 


ch an Engliſh- 


We were immediately intereſted in 


he ex- 
claimed I vow to God, Sir, your caſe is 
a a reproach to the ſervice. 


but 1 ſtoo _—_ much; was very nar- | 
row in the ſhoulders, and very thick in uſt erave your pardon, Sir, cried _ 


2 in the WO 
a lieutenant, 5 


1 


—. ̃ ù«ʃll.l!l. FS ICY 


_ 
_ 


* 


if 
4 
fl 
1 
g 
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money to carry to market; that was my 
£ misfortune; but nobody was to blame. 
What! no friend to advance a ſum of 


money! ſaid Mr. Bramble. Perhaps, 


I might have borrowed money for the 
* purchaſe of a company, anſwered the 

rz * but that loan muſt have been 
* refunded; and I did not chuſe toincum- 


ber myſelf with a debt of a thouſand 


pounds, to be paid from an income of 
© ten ſhillings a day.'—* So you have 
© ſpent the beſt part of your life, cried 
Mr. Bramble, your youth, your blood, 
and your conſtitution, amidſt the dan- 
6 gers, the difficulties, the horrors, and 
* Kardſhips of war, for the conſideration 
© of three or four ſhillings a day; a con- 
© fideration—' Sir, replied the Scot, 
with great warmth, vou are the man 
© thatdoes me injuſtice, if you ſay or think 
© I haye been actuated by any ſuch pal - 
© try conſideration. I am a gentleman; 
and entered the ſervice as other gentle- 
men do, with ſuch hopes and ſentiments 


as honourable ambition inſpires. If I 


" © have not been lucky in the lotte 


of 
© life, ſo neicher do I think myſelf unfor- 
* tunate. I owe no man a farthing; I 


4 can eme e command a clean ſhirt, a 


mutton · chop, and a truſs of ſtraw; and 
when I die, I ſhall leave effects ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expence of my 


„ burial.” 


My uncle aſſured him, he had no in- 
tention to give him the leaſt offence, by 
the obſervations he had made; but, on 
the contrary, ſpoke from a ſentiment of 


friendly regard to his —_——_ lieu- 
N 


tenant thanked him with a ff 


s of ci- 
vility, which nettled our old gentleman, 
who perceived that his moderation was 
all affekt 


might declare, his whole appearance de- 


noted diſſatis faction. In ſhort, without 
re to judge of his military merit, 

think I may affirm, that this Caledonian 
is aſelf · conceited pedant, aukward, rude, 


and diſputacious. He has had the benefit. 


of a ſchool- education, ſeems to have read 
a good number of books, his memory is 
tenacions, and he pretends to ſpeak ſeveral 


different languages; but he is ſo addicted 


to wrangling, that.he will cavil at the 


_ cleareſt truths, and, in the pride of argu- 


& 


mentation, attempt to reconcile contra- 
dictions. Whether his addreſs and qua- 
lifications are really of that ſtamp, which 


js agreeable to the taſte. of our aunt, Mrs. 


Tabitha, or that indefatigable maiden is 
determined to ſhoot at every fort of game, 


man of war, which I ſha 


ed: for, whatſoever his tongue. 


HUMPHRY CLINKER, 


certain it is ſhe has begun to practiſe ꝑpon 
the heart of the lieutenant, who favoured 
us with his company to ſupper. 
I have many other 2 to lay of this 
II communicate 
in a poſt or two; mean whule, it is but 
reaſonable that you ſhould be indulged 


with ſome reſpite from thoſe weary lucy. 


brations of yours, 9 
J. MEeLroxp, 
NzwcasTLE vyon TI 

JuLy 10. | 


— 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, or JESUS 
COLLEGE, OXON, _ 


DEAR PHILLIPS, 1 N 
1 my laſt I treated you with a high. 
flavoured diſh, in the character of the 
Scotch lieutenant, and I muſt preſent him 
once more for your entertainment. It 


vas our fortune to feed upon him the beſt 


part of three days, and I do not doubt 
that he will ſtart again in our way before 
we ſhall have finiſhed our northern ex- 
curſion. The day after dur meeting with 
him at Durham proved fo tempeltuous, 
that we did not chuſe to-proceed on our 
journey; and my uncle perſuaded him to 
ſtay till the weather ſhould clear up, giv- 
ing him, at the ſame time, a gencral in- 
vitation to our meſs. The man has cer- 
tainly gathered a whole budget of ſhrewd. 
obſervations, but he brings them forth in 
ſuch an ungracious manner, as would be 
extremely Lifralting, if it was not mark- 
ed by that characteriſtick oddity which 
never fails to attract the attention. He 
and Mr. Bramble diſcourſed, and even 
diſputed, on different ſubjects in war, po- 


licy, the belles lettres, law, and meta- 


phyſicks; and ſometimes they were warm- 
ed into ſuch altercation, as ſeemed to 
threaten an abrupt diſſolution of their ſo- 
ciety; but Mr. Bramble ſet a guard over 


his own irraſcibility, the more vi ilantly 


as the officer was his gueſt; and when, in 
ſpite of all his efforts, he began to wax 
warm, the other prudently cooled in the 
{ame proper: | | 
Mrs. Tabitha chancing to accoſt her 
brother. by the familiar diminutive of 
Matt—* Pray, Sir, ſaid the heutenant, 


is your name Matthias? Vou mult 


know, it is one of our uncle's foibles to 
be aſhamed of. his name Matthew, be- 
cauſe it is puritauical; and this queſtion 
chagrined him ſo much, that he apſwer- . 
ed“ No, by G- d! in a very _ 

; ACh one 


- 


HUMPHRY CLINKER, tog 


tone of diſpleaſure. The Scot took um- 
brage at the manner of his reply; and, 
briffling up—* If I had known, ſaid he, 
that you did not care to tell your name, 
« ] ſhould not have aſked the queſtion. 
« the leddy called you Matt, and I na- 
. © turally ve; ay it was Matthias: per- 

« haps it may be Methuſelah, or Metro- 
« dorus, or Metellus, or Mathurinus, 
© or Malthinnus, or Metamoros, or 
No, cried my uncle, laughing, it is 
neither of thoſe, captain; my name is 
Matthew Bramble, at your ſervice. 
« The truth is, I have a fooliſh pique at 
the name of Matthew, becauſe it ſavours 
« of thoſe canting hypocrites, who, in 
© Cromwell's time, chriſtened all their 
© children by names taken from the ſcrip- 
ture. — A fooliſh pique indeed,” 
cried Mrs. Tabby ; and even ſinful, to 
© fall out with your name, becauſe it is 
© taken from holy writ. I would have 
© you to know, you was called after 
« great-uncle Matthew ap Madoc ap Me- 
© redith, Eſquire, of Llanwyſthin, in 


* Montgomeryſhire, juſtice of the gu- 


© rum, and cruſty ruttleorum, a gentle- 
man of great worth and property, de- 
ſcended in a ſtrait line, by the female 
© ſide, from Llewellyn, Prince of Wales.“ 
This genealogical] anecdote ſeemed to 
make ſome impreſſion upon the North 
Briton, who bowed very low to the de- 
ſcendants of Llewellyn, and obſerved that 
he himſelf had the honour of a ſcriptural 

nomination. The lady expreſſing a deſire 
of knowing his addreſs, be ſaid, he de- 
ſigned himſelf Lieutenant Obadiah Liſ- 
mahago; and, in order to aſſiſt her me- 
mory, he preſented her with a ſlip of pa- 
per, inſcribed with theſe three words, 
which ſhe repeated with great emphaſis, 
declaring it was one of the moſt noble 
and ſonorous names ſhe had ever heard. 
Heobſerved that Obadiah was an adven- 
titious appellation derived from his great- 
' grandfather, who had been one of the 
original covenanters; but Liſmahago was 
the family ſirname, taken from a place in 
Scotland ſo called. He likewiſe - ped 
ſome hints about the antiquity ds his 


digree, adding, with a ſmile, of ſelf- 


denial—. Sed genus et proavos, et que non 


* fecimus ipſi, vix ea noftra voco,* which 
| Quotation he explained in deference to the 
ladies; and Mrs. Tabitha did not fail to 
compliment him on his modeſty, in wav- 
ing the merit of his anceſtry, adding, 
that it was the leſs neceſſary to him as he 


had ſuch a conſiderable fund of his own, 
She now began-to herſelf to his fa- 
vour with the £70 eſt adulation. She ex- 
patiated upon the 

the Scottiſh nation, upon their valour, 
probity, learning, A politeneſs. She 


even deſcended to encomiums on his own . 


perſonal addreſs, his gallantry, good ſenſe, 
and erudition. She appealed to her buo- 
ther, whether the captain was not the 

image of our couſin, Governor Griffith. 


She diſcovered a ſurprizing eagerneſs to 
know the particulars of his life, and aſked. 


a thouſand queſtions concerning his at- 
chievements in war; all which Mr. 
Liſmahago anſwered with a fort of jeſu- 
itical reſerve, affecting a reluctance to ſa- 
tisfy her curioſity on a ſubje& that con- 
cerned his own exploits. | 


By dint of her interrogations, however, | 


we learned, that he and Enſign Murph 
had made their eſcape from the Frenc 
hoſpital at Montreal, and taken to the 
woods, in hope of reaching ſome Engliſh 
ſettlement ; but miſtaking their route, 
they fell in with a party of Miamis, who 


carried them away in captivity. The in- 


tention of theſe Indians was to give one 
of them as an adopted ſon to a venerable 
ſachem, who had loſt his own in the courſe 


of the war, and to ſacrifice the other ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the country, 
Murphy, as bding the younger and 


handſomer of the two, was deſigned ta fill 


the place of the deceaſed, notonly as the fon 
of the ſachem, but as the ſpouſe of abcau- 
tiful ſquaw, to whom his predeceſſor had 
been betrothed ; but in paſſing through 
the different whi 
the Miamis, poor 7 was ſo mangled 
by the women and children, who have 


the privilege of torturing all priſoners in 
their paſſage, that, by the time they arrir- 


ed at the place of the ſachem's reſidence, 
he was rendered altogether unfit for the 
purpoſes of marriage: it was determined, 
therefore, inthe aſſembly of the warriors, 
that Enſign Murphy ſhould be brought 
to the ſtake, and that the lady ſhould be 

ikewiſe received his fhare of torments, 
though they had not produced emaſcula- 
tion. A joint of one finger had been cut, 
or rather ſawed off with a ruſty knife; one 
of his great toes was cruſhed into a maſh 
betwixt two ſtones; ſome of his teeth were 
drawn, of dug out with a crooked nail ; 
ſplintered reeds had been thruſt up his 


noſtrils, and other tender parts; and the 


antiquity'and virtues of 


ams or villages of 


Way to Lieutenant Liſmahago, who had 
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ealves of his legs had been blown up with 


- mines of gunpowder dug in the fleſh with 


the ſharp point of the tomahawk. 
The Indians themſelves allowed that 
Murphy died with great heroiſm, ſinging, 


as his death ſong, the drimmendoo, in con- 


cert with Mr. Liſmahago, who was pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity. After the warriors 
and matrons had made a hearty meal 
upon the muſcular fleſh which they pared 


from the victim, and had 14 * a great 
e bore with- 


variety of tortures, which 
out flinching, an old lady, with a ary 
knife, ſcooped out one of his eyes, and 
put a burning coal inthe ſocket. The pain 


of this operation was fo exquiſite, that 


he could not wp bellowing, upon which 


the audience raiſed a ſhout of exultation, 


and one of the warriors ſtealing behind 
him, gave him the coup de grace with a 
hatchet. W 8 

L.iſmahago's bride, the Squaw $quin- 
kinaccoſta, diſtinguiſhed herſelf on this 
occaſion. She ſhewed a great ſuperiority 
of genius in the tortures which ſhe con- 
trived and executed with her own hauds. 
She vied with the ſtouteſt warrior in eat- 


ing the fleſh of the ſacrifice; and after all 


the other females were fuddled with dram- 


drinking, ſhe was not ſo intoxicated' but 


that ſhe was able to play the game of the 
platter with the conjuring ſachem, and 


afterwards go through the ceremony of 


her own wedding, which was conſum- 
mated that ſame evening. The captain 


| had lived very happily with this accom- 


pliſhed ſquaw for two years, during which 
ſhe bore him a ſon, who is now the re- 
preſentative of his mother's tribe; but, at 

ength, to his unſpeakable grief, ſhe died 


of a fever, occaſioned by eating too much 
raw bear, which they had Killed in a 


hunting excurſion. . | 
By this time, Mr. Liſmahago was elect- 
ed ſachem, acknowledged firſt warrior of 


the Badger tribe, and dignified with the 


name or epithet of Occacanaſtaogarora, 
which ſignifies 2imble as a weaſel; but 
all theſe advantages and honours he was 


- obliged to reſign, in conſequence of being 
exchanged for the orator of the commu- 


nity, who had been taken priſoner by the 
Indians that were in alliance with the 
Engliſh. At the Pants he had ſold out 
upon half-pay, an 

tain, with a view to pals the reſt of his 
life in his own country, where he hoped 
to find ſome retreat where his ſlender 


finances would afford him a decent ſub- 
ſiſtence. Such are the outlines of Mr, 


was returned to Bri- 


Liſmahago's hiſtory, to which Tabitha 
aid ſeriouſly incline her ear; indeed, ſhe 
ſeemed to be taken with the ſame charms 
that captivated the heart of Deſdemona, 
who loved the Moor for the dangers be 
AN ea cs 
The deſcription of poor _—_— s ſuf 
ferings, which threw my ſiſter 100 into 
a ſwoon, extracted ſome ſighs from the 
breaſt of Mrs. Tabby : when ſhe under- 
ſtood he had been ans Kr. unfit for mar- 
riage, ſhe began to ſpit, and ejaculated— 
© Jeſus, what cruel barbarians !* and ſhe 
made wry faces at the lady's nuptial re- 
paſt; but ſhe was eagerly curious to know 
the particulars of her marriage-dreſs; 
whether ſhe wore high-breaſted ſtays or 
bodice, a robe of filk or velvet, and laces 
of Mechlin or Minionette: ſhe ſuppoſed, © 
as they were connected with the Nench, * 
ſhe uſed rouge, and had her hair dreſſed 
in the Pariſian faſhion. The captain 
would have declined giving a categorical 
explanation of all theſe particulars, ob- 
ſerving, in general, that the Indians were 
too tenacious of their own cuſtoms to 
adopt the modes of any nation whatſoever; 
he ſaid, moreover, that neither the ſimpli- 
city of their manners, nor the commerce 
of their country, would admit of thoſe 
articles of luxury which were deemed 
magnificence in Europe; and that they 
were too virtuous and ſenſible to encou- 
rage the introduction of any faſhion which 


might help to render them corrupt and 


effeminate. _ 

Theſe obſervations ſerved only to en- 
flame her deſire of knowing the particu- 
lars about which ſhe, had enquired; and, 
with all his evaſion, he could not help 
diſcovering the following circumſtances: 
that his princeſs had neither ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, ſhift, nor any kind of linen; that 
her bridal dreſs conſiſted of a petticoat of 
red bays, and a fringed blanket, faſtened 
about her ſhoulders with a copper ſkewer; 


but of ornaments ſhe had great plenty. 


Her hair was curiouſly plaited, and inter- 
woven with bobbins of human bone; one 
eye-lid was painted green, and the other 
yellow; thecheeks were blue, the lips white, 
the teeth red, and there was a black liſt 
drawn down the middle of the forehead, as 
far as the tip of the noſe; a couple of gaudy 
parrot's feathers were ſtuck through the 
diviſion of the noſtrils; there was a blue 
ſtone ſet in the chin; her ear - rings con- 
ſiſted of two pieces of hickery, of the ſize 
aud ſhape kun, ke her arms and 
legs were adorned with bracelets of _ 
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pint; der breaſt glittered with numerous 
Frin s of glaſs beads; ſhe wore a curious 
—. or pocket, of woven graſs ele- 
ntly painted with various colours; about 
5 neck was hung the freſh ſcalp of a 
Mohawk warrior, whom her deceaſed 
lover had lately ſlain in battle; and, finally, 
ſhe was anointed from head to foot with 
bear's e, which ſent forth a moſt 
agreeable odour. | 
One would imagine that theſe para- 
harnalia would not have been much ad- 
mired by a modern fine lady; but Mrs. 
Tabitha was reſolved to you of all 
the captain's connexions. She wiſhed, in- 
deed, the ſquaw had been better provided 
with linen; but ſhe owned there was much 
taſte and fancy in her ornaments; ſhe 
made no doubt, therefore, that Madam 
Squinkinacooſta was a young lady of good 
ſenſe and rare accompliſhments, and a 
Chriſtian at bottom. Then ſhe 
aſked whether his conſort had been high- 
church or low-church, preſbyterian or 
anabaptiſt, or had been favoured with wy 
glimmering of the new light of the goſ- 
pel. When he confeſſed that ſhe and her 
whole nation were utter ſtrangers to the 
Chriſtian” faith, ſhe gazed at him with 
ſigns of aſtoniſhment; and Humphry 


bl 


Clinker, who chanced to be in the room, 


uttered a hollow groan. 

After ſome pauſe—* In the name of 
God, Captain Liſmahago,* cried ſhe, 
* what religion do they profeſs ??—* As 
to religion, Madam, anſwered the lieu- 
tenant, it is among thoſe Indians a mat- 
© ter of great ſimplicity. They never 
© heard of any Alliance between Church 
and State, They, in general, worſhip 
* two contending principles; one the 
Fountain of all Good, the other the 
* ſource of evil. The common people 


© there, as in other countries, run into the 


* abſurdities of ſuperſtition ; but ſenſible 
men pay adoration to a Supreme Being; 


* whocreated and ſuſtains the univerſe.* 
— O! what 7 exclaimed the pious 


Tabby, that ſore holy man has not 
* been inſpired to go and convert theſe 
1 heathens!! ? | 
| lieutenant told her, that while he 
ended among them, two French miſſio- 
naries arrived, in order to convert them 
tothe Catholick religion; but when th 
talked of myſteries and revelations, whic 
' they could neither explain nor authenti- 
cate, and called in the evidence of mira- 


cles which they believed upon hearlay; 


when they taught, that the Supreme Cre- 


: 
* : 


fore, convict 


— 


ator of Heaven and Earth had allowed his 
only Son, his own equal in power and 
glory, to enter the bowels of a woman, 
to be born as a human creature, to be in- 
ſulted; flagellated, and even executed as 
a malefactorz when they. pretended to 
create God himſelf, to ſwallow, digeſt, 
revive, and multiply him ad inſinitum, by 


the help of a little flour and water; the In- 


dians were ſhocked at the impiety of their 
preſumption. They were examined by 
the aſſemhly of the ſachems, who deſired 


them to prove the diyinity of their miſſion. 


by ſome miracle. They anſwered that it 
was not in their power. If you really 
© were ſent by Heaven for our conver- 
ſion, ſaid one of the ſachems, you 
would certainly have ſome ſupernatural 
endowments, at Jeaſt you would have 
the gift of tongues, in order to explain 
your doctrine to the different-nations 


you are ſo ignorant of our language, 
that you cannot expreſs yourſelves even 
on the moſt trifling ſubjects? .. 
In aword, the aſſembly were convinced 
of their being cheats, and even ſuſpected 


them of bang ſpies : they ordered them 


a bag of Indian corn a piece, and ap- 
pointed a guide to conduct them to the 
frontiers; but the miſſionaries having 
more zeal than diſcretion, refuſed to quit 
the vineyard. They perſiſted in ſaying 
maſs, in preaching, baptizing, and ſquah- 
bling with the conjurers, or prieſts of the 


country, till they had thrown the whole 


community into confuſion. Then the aſ- 
ſembly proceeded to try them as impious 
impoſtures, who repreſented the Almighty 


as a trifling, weak, capricious being, and 


pretengled to make, unniake, and repro- 
duce himſelf at pleaſure: they were, there - 


tion, and condemned to the ſtake, where 
they died ſinging Salve regina, in a rap- 
ture of joy, for the crown of martyrdom 
which they had thus obtained. 


hints by which it appeared he himſelf 


was a free-thinker. Our aunt ſeemed to 
be ſtartled at certain ſarcaſms he threw 
out againſt the Creed of St. Athanaſius: 


He dwelt much upon the words rea ſon, 


beer 
e bid defiance to the eternity of hell- 
fire; and even threw ſuch ſquibs at the 
immortality of the foul, as finged a little 
the whiſkers, of Mrs. Tabitha's faith; 
for by this time, ſhe began io look upon 
| P Lilmabago 


— 


among which you are employed ; but 


of blaſphemy and ſedi- 


In the courſe of this converſationz 
Lieutenant Liſmahago dropped ſome. 


— 


and contradiction in terms: 


n 
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Liſmahago as a prodigy of learning and 
ſagacity. In ſhort, he could be no longer 
inſenſible to the advances ſhe made to- 
wards his affection; and although there 
was ſomething repulive in his nature, he 
overcame it ſo far as to make ſame re- 
turn to hercivilities. Perhaps, he thought 
it would be no bad ſcheme, in a ſuper- 
annuated lieutenant on half - pay, to effect 
à conjunction with an old maid, who, in 


all probability, had fortune enough to For my part, I admire the philoſophick 


keep him eaſy and comfortable in the 
fag end of his days. An ogling corre- 
ſpondence forthwith commenced between 

is amiable pair of origmals. He he- 
gan to ſweeten the natural acidity of his 
diſcourſe with the treacle of compliment 
and cummendation, He from time to 
time offered her ſnuff, of which he him- 
{elf took great quantities, and even made 
her a preſent of a purſe of ſilk-graſs, woven 
by the hands of the amiable Squinkina- 
| cooſta, who had uſed it as a ſhot-pouch 

in her hunting-expeditions. | 

From Doncaſter northwards, all the 


windows of all the inns are ſcrawled with 


doggrel rhimes, in abuſe of the Scotch 
nation; and what ſurprized me very 
much, I did not perceive one line written 
in the way of recrimination. Curious to 
hear what Liſmahago would ſay on this 
ſubject, I pointed out to him a very ſcur- 
rilous epigram againſt his countrymen, 
which was engraved on one of the win- 


dows of the parlour where we (at. He 
read it with the moſt ſtarched 2 5 


and when I aſked his opinion of the poe- 
try It is vara terſe and vara poignant,” 
Faid he; but with the help of a wat 
 diſh-clout, it might be rendered more 
clear and parſpicuous. I marvel much 
* that ſome modern wit has nct publiſh- 
ed a collection of theſe eſſays under 
the title of—The Glazter's Triumph 
over Sawwney the Scot. I am perſuaded 
it would he a vara agreeable offering 
to the patriots of London and Weſt- 
minſter. When J expreſſed ſome ſur- 
prize that the natives of Scotland, who 
travel this way, had not broke all the 
windows upon the road With ſub- 
© miſſion,” replied the lieutenant, * that 
were but ſhallow policy; it would only 
ſerve to make the ſatire more 3 
and ſevere; and, I think, it is muc 


A K a a 


* 


A a K ca, a a 


than have it preſented in the reckon- 
Eo er ͤ ERICA 

My uncle's jaws began to quiver wich 
indignation. He ſaid, the ſcribblers of 


praiſe of his m 


duced every virtue under heaven. 


better to let it ſtand in the window, 
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ſuch infamous ſtuff deſerved to be ſconry- | 
ed at the cart's- tail for diſgracing their 
country with ſuch monuments of malice 
and ſtupidity. -* Theſe vermin, ' ſaid he, 
do not conſider that they are affording 
their fellow - ſubjects, whom they abuſe, 
continual matter of ſelf - gratulation, 
as well as the means of executing the 
* moſt manly vengeance that can be 
taken for ſuch low, illiberal attacks, 


a a «XX =» 


© forbearance of the Scots, as much as I 
« defpiſe the inſolence of thoſe wretched 
* libellers, which is akin to the arrogance 

* of the village cock, who never crows 
but upon his own dunghill.” The 
captain, with an affectation of candour, 
obſerved, that men of illiberal minds 
were produced in every foil; that, in 

ſuppoſing thoſe were the ſentiments of 
the Engliſh in general, he ſhould pay too 

great a compliment to his own country, 
which was not of conſequence enough 
to attract the envy of fach a flouriſhing 
and powerful people. ü 
Mrs. Tabby proke forth again in 
ration, and declared 
that Scotland was the ſoil which pro- 
hen 
Liſmahago took his leave for the night, 
ſhe aſked her brother if the captain was 


not the prettieſt gentleman he had ever 


ſeen ; and whether there was not ſome- 
thing wonderfully engaging in his aſ- 
pet? Mr. Bramble having eyed het 
ſome time in filence—* Siſter,” ſaid he, 
© the lieutenant is, for aught I know, an 
© honeſt man, and a good officer; he 
© has a conſiderable ſhare of underſtand- 
* ing, and a title to more encouragemeut 
© than he ſeems to have met with in 
© life: but I cannot, with a ſafe con- 
* ſcience, affirm that he is the prettieſt 

c 22 I ever ſaw ; neither can 
* diſcern any engaging charm in his 
© countenance, Sch, vow to God, is, 
© on the contrary, very hard - favoured 
© and forbidding.” | 


I have endeavoured to ingratiate my- 


ſelf with this North Briton, who is 


a curioſity ;, but he has been very ſhy of 
my converſation 'eyer fince I laughed at 


his aſſerting that the Engliſh tongue was 
ſpoke with more propriety at Bilmburgh 
than at London. Looking at me with a 
double ſqueeze of ſouring in bis aſpect— 
If the old definition be une, ſaid he, 
© that riſibility is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
© racteriſtick of a rational creature, the 
© Engliſh are the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
+ rationabty 


HUMPHRY 


«rationality of any people I ever knew. 
18 = te the Engliſh were eafily 
truck with any thi that appeared lu- 
dicrous, and apt to laugh accordingly : 
but it did not follow, that, becauſe the 


more rationality than their neighbours. 
I ſaid, fuch an inference would be an 
irjury to the Scots, who were by nomeans 
defective in rationality, thoug generally 
| ſuppoſed little ſubject to the impreſſions 
aner- e | 1 
The captain anſwered, that this ſup- 
ſition muſt have been deduced either 
rom their converſation or their rompoſi- 
tions, of which the Engliſn could not 
poſſibly judge with Nec, as they did 
not underſtand the dialect uſed by the 


Scots in common diſcourſe, as well as 


in their works of humour. When I de- 
fired to know what thoſe works of hu- 
mour were, he mentioned a confiderable 
number of pieces, which he inſiſted were 
equal in point of humour to any thing 
extant in any language, dead or mig. 
He, in particular, recommended a col- 
lection of detached poems, in two ſmall 
volumes, entitled, The Ever- green, and 
the works of Allan Ramſay, which I in- 
tend to provide myſelf with at Edin- 
burgh. He obſerved, that a North Bri- 
ton is ſeen to a diſadvantage in an Eng- 
liſh company, becauſe he ſpeaks in a 
diale& that they cannot reliſh, and in a 


phraſeology which they do not under- 


ſtand: he therefore finds himſelf under 
à xeſtraint, which is a great enemy to wit 
and humour. Theſe are faculties which 
never appear in full luſtre, but when the 
mind is perfectly at eaſe, and, as an ex- 
cellent writer ſays, enjoys her elbow- 
room. | | 
He er to expl 


ain his aſſertion 
that 


e Engliſh language was ſpoken 


with greater _— iety at Edinburgh than 
in London. Pn ſaid what * 5 
called the Scottiſh dialect, was, in fact, 


true genuine old Engliſn, with a mixture 
of ſome French terms and idioms, adopt- 
ed in a long intercourſe betwixt the 
French and Scotch nations; that the 
modern Engliſh, from affectation and 
falſe mer gener had weakened, and even 
corrupted, their language, by throwing 
dat the guttural Pons. wrt the pro- 
nunciation and the quantity, and diſ- 
 vling many words and terms of t 
ſigmgeanec. In conſequence of thele in- 
Wyations, the works of our beſt poets, 


ſuch as Chaucer, Spencer, and even 


Shakeſpeare, were become, in many parts» 
unintelligible to the natives of South 
Britain; whereas the Scots, who retain 


y the ancient nuf underſtand them 
were more given to laughter, they had | a 


without the help of a gloſſary. For 
< inſtauce,” Gid he, how . your 
© commentators been puzzled by the 
© following expreſſion in the Tempeſt 
« He's gentle, and not fearful; as if it 
* was a paralogiſtn to ſay, that being 


gentle, he mult of courſe be courageous. 


But the truth is, one of the original 
© meanings, if not the ſole meaning, of 
* that word was, noble, high-minded ; 
© and, to this day, a Scotch woman, in 
© the ſituation of the young lady in the 
© Tempeſt, would expreſs herſelf nearly 


in the ſame term. Don't provoke 


« him; for, being gentle, that is, bigb- 
« ſpirited, he won't tamely bear an in» 
$6-fult.”” 8 
of his Fairy Queen, fays— 


6 A gentle knight was pricking on the plain 2 


© which knight, far from being tame and 
© fearful, was fo ſtout, that . 


« Nothing did be dread, butever was yer | * 


D aired the 
energy of our age by falſe refine- 
ment, We the following words, 
which, though widely different in ſignifi- 


cation, are pronounced exactly in the 


ſamemanner—avright,uurite,right, rite; 
but, among the Scots, thefe words are as 
different in pronunciation as are in 
meaning and orthography: and this is 


the caſe with many others which he men- 


tioned by way of illuſtration. He, more- 
over, took notice, that we had (for what 


reaſon he could never learn) altered the 
found of our vowels from that which is 


retained by all the nations in Europe: an 
alteration which rendered the language 
extremely difficult to foreigners, and 


made it almoſt imprafticable to lay down 
general rules for orthography and pro - 


nunciation. Beſides, the vowels were no 
longer ſimple ſounds in the mouth of an 


Engliſhman, who pronounced both i and 


Þ as diphthongs. | Finally, he affirmed, 
that we mumbled our ſpeeeh with our 
lips and teeth, and ran the words toge- 


ther without pauſe or diſtinction, in ſuch 


a manner, that a foreigner, though he 


underſtood Engliſh tolerably well, was 


P 2 55 often 


. 


cer, in the very firſt ſtanza. 
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verty was a bleſling to a nation; 
 patmeal was preferable to wheat Hour; 
and that the worſhip of Cloacina, in 
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 oftenobliged to have recourſe toa Scotch- 


man tp explain what a native of England 
had ſaid in his own language. EI 

The truth of this remark was con- 
firmed by Mr. Bramble from his own 
experience ; but he accounted for it on 


another principle. He ſaid, the ſame ob- 


ſervation would hold in all languages; 


that a Swiſs talking French was more 


eaſily underſtood than a Pariſian, by a 
foreigner who had not made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the language; becauſe every lan- 
guage had it's peculiar recitative, and it 
would always require more pains, atten- 


tion, and practice, to acquire both the 


words and the muſick, than to learn the 
words only; and yet nobody would deny 


that the one was imperfe& without the 


other : he therefore apprehended, that 
the Scotchman and the Swiſs were better 
underſtood by learners, becauſe they 
ſpoke the words only, without the mu- 
ck, which they could not rehearſe. One 


would imagine this check might have 


damped the North Briton; but it ſervec 

only to agitate his humour for diſputa- 
tion. He faid, if every nation had it's 
own recitative or muſick, the Scots had 
theirs; and the Scotchman who had not 
yet acquired the cadence of the Engliſh, 
would naturally uſe his own in ſpeaking 


their language: therefore, if he was bet - 


ter underſtood than the native, his re- 
citative muſt be more intelligible than that 
of the Engliſn; of conſequence, the dia- 


lect of the Scots had an advantage over 


that of their fellow- ſubiects; and this was 


another ſtrong pręſumption that the mo- 


dern Engliſh had corrupted their language 


in the article of pronunciation. 


The lieutenant was, by this time, be- 
come ſo polemical, that, every time he 
opened his mouth, out flew a paradox, 
which he maintained with all the enthu- 
ſiaſm of altercation; but all his paradoxes 


favoured ſtrong of a partiality for his own 


country. He undertook to prove that E 
at 


* 


temples which admitted both ſexes, and 
every rank of votaries ee ee 
was a filthy ſpecies of idolatry that out- 


raged every idea of delicacy and de- 
corum. 


I did not ſo much wonder at 

his broaching theſe doctrines, as at the 

arguments, equally whimfical and in- 

- xg which he adduced in ſupport of 
em. 4 
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In fine, Lieutenant Liſmahago is 2 
curioſity which I have not yet ſufhciently 
peruſed ; and therefore I ſhall be lorry 
when we loſe his company, though, God 
knows, there is nothing very amiable in 
his manner or diſpoſition. As he goes 
directly to the ſouth - weſt diviſion of 
Scotland, and we proceed in the road to 
Berwick, we ſhall part to- morrow at a 
place called Felton-Bridge; and, I dare 
ſay, this ſeparation will be very grievous 
to our aunt, Mrs. Tabitha, unleſs ſhe has 
received ſome flattering aſſurance of his 
meeting her again. If I fail in my pur. 

ſe of entertaining you with theſe un- 
important occurrences, they will at leaſt 
ſerve as exerciſes of patience, for which 
you are indebted to yours always, 

ic 48 | J. MeLrForn, 
MoxpE TA, JULY 13. | 


To DR. LEWIS, 
DEAR DOCTOR, 


Have now reached the northern ex. 
tremity of England, and ſee, cloſe to 
my chamber-window, the Tweed gliding 
through the arches of that bridge which 


connects this ſuburb to the town of Ber- 


wick. Yorkſhire you have ſeen, and 
therefore I ſhall ſay nothing of that opu- 
lent province. The city of Durham ap- 
pus like a confuſcd heap of ſtones and 

rick, accumulated ſo as to cover a moun+ 
tain, round which a river winds it's 
brawling courſe. | The ſtreets are gene- 
rally narrow, dark, and unpleaſant, and 
many of them almoſt impaſſable in con- 
ſequence of their declivity. The cathedral 
is a huge gloomy pile; but the clergy 


are well lodged. The biſhop lives in a 


rincely manner; the golden prebends 
ecp plentiful tables; and, I am told, 
there is ſome good ſociable company in 
the place: but the country, when v1 


from the top of Gateſhead Fell, which 


extends to Newcaſtle, exhibits the higheſt 


ſcene of cultivation that ever I eld. 
As for Newcaſtle, it lies moſtly in a bot. 


tom, on the banks. of the Tyne, and 
makes an appearance ſtill more diſagrce- 
able than that of Durham: but it is ren- 


dered populous and rich by induſtry and 


commerce; and the country lying on 
both ſides the river, above the town, 
yields a delightful proſpect of agricul- 
fure and plantation, Morpeth and Alp- 


wit 


4 
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--+ are neat, pretty towns; and this 
4 75 famous ef the caſtle which has 
belonged ſo many ages to the noble houſe 
of Piercy, Earls of Northumberland. It 
is, doubtleſs, a large edifice, containing 
a great number of apartments, and ſtands 
in a commanding ſituation; but the 
ſtrength of it ſeems to have conſiſted not 
in it's ſite, or the manner in 
& fortified, as in the valour of 
it's defendants : 

Our adventures 


fince 


hago, who joined us at Durham, and is, 
I think, one of the moſt ſingular perſon- 
ages I ever encountered. His manner 1s 
as harſh as his countenance; but his pe- 
culiar turn of thinking, and his pack of 
knowledge made up of the remnants of 


rarities, rendered his converſation de- 


frable, in ſpite of his pedantry and un- 
gracious addreſs. I have often met with 


a crah- apple in a hedge, which I have 


been tempted to eat for it's flavour, even 
while I was diſguſted by it's auſterity. 
The ſpirit of contradiction is naturally 
ſo ſtrong in Liſmahago, that I believe in 
my conſcience he has rummaged, and 
read, and ſtudied, wich indefatigable at- 
tention, in order to qualify himſelf to re- 
fute eſtabliſned maxims, and thus raiſe 
trophies for the gratification of polemi- 
cal pride. Such is the aſperity of his 
ſelf - conceit, that he will not even ac- 
quieſce in a tranſient compliment made 
to his own individual in particular, or 
to his country in general. Lf, $4043 
When I obſerved that he muſt have 
| pe a vaſt number of. books to be able 
diſcourſe on ſuch a variety of ſubjects, 
be declared he had read little or nothing, 
and aſked. how) he; ſhould. find, books 
among the woods of America, where he 
had ſpent the greateſt part of his life. 
My nephew remarking that the Scors in 
8 were famous for their learning, 
denied the imputation, and deſied him 
to prove it from their works. The 


# Scots,” laid he, have a flight tinc- 


— 


A 4 * 
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ture of letters, with which they make 
a parade among people who are more 
illiterate than themielves; but 

may be ſaid to float on the ſurface of 
ſcience, and they have made very ſmall 
© advances in the uſeful arts. At 


© leaft,' cried Tabby, all the world al- 


A = 


* lows that the Scots behaved/gloriouſly, _ , 


* in fighting and conquering the ſavages 
of America.! I can aſſure you, Ma- 
dam, you have been miſinformed, re- 
plied the lieutenant; in that continent 


the Scots did nothing more than their 


duty; nor was there one corps in his 


majeſtyꝰs ſervice that diſtinguiſhed it- 
ſelf more than another. . Thoſe who 
affected to extol the Scots for ſuperior 
merit, were no friends to that na- 

tion. F WEIS MIT 
Though he himſelf made free with his 

countrymen, he would not ſuffer any 
other perſon to glance a ſarcaſm at them 
with impunity. One of the- company 

chancing to mention Lord B 
glorious gue the lieutenant immedi- 

ately took up the cudgels in his lord- 
ſhip's favour, and argued very ſtrenu- 
ouily to prove that it was the moſt ho- 
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nourable and advantageous peace that 


England had ever made ſince the founda- 
tion of the monarchy. Nay, between 
friends, he offered ſuch reaſons on this 
ſubje&, that I was really confounded, if 
not convinced. He would not allow that 
the Scots abounded above their propor- 
tion in the army and navy of Great 


Britain, or that the Engliſh had any rea- 


ſon to ſay his countrymen had met with 
extraordinary encouragement in the ſer- 

vice. When a South and North Briton,, 
ſaid he, are competitors for a place or 
© commiſſion, which is in the diſpoſal of 
an Engliſh miniſter or an Engliſh ge- 
© neral, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
© that the preference will not be given to 
© the native of England, who has fo 


many advantages over his rival. Firt 


and foremoſt, he has in his favour that 
laudable partiality which Mr. Addiſon 
© ſays never fails to cleave to the heart 
© of an Engliſhman ſecondly, he has 
more powerful | conneCtions, and a 
< gar ſhare of parliamentary intereſt, 
by which thoſe conteſts are generally 
decided; and, laſtly, he has a greater 
command of money to ſmooth the w 
to his ſueceſi. For my own part, ſaid 
he, I know. no Scotch officer who has 
« riſen in the army above the rank of a 
« ſubaltern, without purchaſing every de- 
| | gree 


s in- 


fixed or 
to a certain height, would immediate- 
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« gree of rment either with money 
or recruits: but I know many gentle- 
men of that country, who, for want of 
© money and intereſt, have grown grey 
in the rank of lientenants; whereas 


© very few inſtances of this ill - fortune 


are to be found ig the natives of 
* South Britain. Not that I would in- 
« finuate that my countrymen have the 
© leaſt reaſon to complain. Preferment 
© in the ſervice, like ſucceſs in any other 
branch of traffick, will naturally favour 


” thoſe who have the greateſt ſtock of 
_ © eaſh and credit, merit and capacity be- 


ing ſuppoſed equab on all fides.* 
But the moſt hardy of all this origi- 

nal's poſitions were theſe : That com- 

merce would, ſooner or later, prove the 


ruin of every nation, where it flouriſhes 


to any extent ; that the parliament was 
the rotten part of the Brit conſtitution; 
that the liberty of the preſs was a na- 
tional evil; and that the boaſted inſtitu- 
tion of juries, as managed in England, 
was productive of ſhameful perjury, and 
flagrant injuſtice. He obferved, that 
traffick was an enemy to all the liberal 


paſſions of the ſou], founded on the thirſt - 
of luere, a ſordid diſpoſition to take ad- 


vantage of the neceſſities of our fellow- 
creatures. He affirmed the nature of 
commerce was ſuch, that it could not be 
perpetuated ; but, having flowed 


begin to ebb, and fo continue till 

channels ſhould be left almoſt dry: 
but there was no inſtance of the tide's 
riſing a ſecond time to any conſiderable 
influx in the ſame nation. Meanwhile, 
the fudden affluence occaſioned by trade, 
forced open all the fluices of luxury, and 


 overflowed the land with every ſpecies 
of profligacy and corruption: a total 


pravity of manners would enſue, and this 


muſt be attended with bankruptcy and 


ruin. He obſerved of the parliament, 


that the practice of buying boroughs, 


and canvaſſing for votes, was an avowed 
ſyſtem of venality, already eſtabliſhed on 


the ruins of principle, integrity, faith, 
and good order, in conſequence of which 


the elected and the elector, and, in ſhort, 
the whole body of the people, were 
equally and univerſally contaminated and 
corrupted. He affirmed, that of a par- 


os: lament thus conſtituted, the crown would 
always haye influence enough to ſecure 


a great majority in it's dependence, from 
the great number of polls places, and 


penſions, it had to beftow ; that fueh x 
28 would (as it had already 
one) lengthen the term of it's ſittin 


and authority, whenever the prince ſhou}4 


think it for his intereſt to continue the 
repreſentatives: for, without doubt, they 
had the ſame right to protract. their au- 
thority ad 1nfinitum, as they had to ex. 
tend it from three to ſeven years. With 
a parhament, therefore, dependent upon 
the crown, —_— to the prince, and 
fu Fogel a ſtanding army, garbled 
0 modelled for the ek ay) king 
of England may, and probably ſome am- 
bitious ſovereign will, totally overthrow 
all the bulwarks of the conſtitution; for 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that a prince of 


a high ſpirit will tamely ſubmit to he 


thwarted in all his meaſures, abuſed and 
inſulted by a populace of unbridled fe. 
rocity, 5 he has it in his r ta 
cruſh all oppoſition under his N with 
the concurrence of the legiſlature. He 
ſaid, he ſnould always conſider the liberty 
of the preſs as a national evil, while it 
enabled the vileſt reptile to ſoil the luſtre 
of the moſt ſhining merit, and furniſhed 
the moſt infamous incendiary with the 
means of diſturbing the peace and de- 
roles, Beg good order of the commu- 
nity. He owned, however, that, under 
due reſtrictions, it would be a valuable 
privilege; but affirmed, that at preſent 
there was no law in England ſufficient to 
reſtrain it within proper bounds. _ 
With reſpect to juries, he expreſſed 
himſelf to this effect: Juries are gene- 
* rally compoſed. of illiterate plebeians, 
* apt to be miſtaken, eafily miſled, and 
* to ſiniſter influence; for if either 
8 of the parties to be tried can gain over 
one of the twelve jurors, he has ſecured 
© the verdi&t in his fayour: the jury” 


man thus brought over, will, in de- 


© ſpite of all evidence and conviction, 
« generally hold out till his fellows are 
F gde, and harraſſed, and ftarved 


© into 'concurrence; in which caſe the 


© verdi& is unjuſt, and the jurors are all 


« perjured. But caſes will often occur, 
when the jurors are really divided in 
© opinion, and each fide is convinced in 
© oppoſition to the other; but no verdift 
vill de received, unleſs they are unan- 
* mous; and they are all bound, not 
© only in conſcience, but by oath, to 
© judge and declare according to their 
* conviction. What, then, will be the 
« conſequence? They mult either * 


* 
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or one ſide muſt ſacrifice 
their conſeience to their convenience, 
« and join in a verdift which they be- 
« lieve to be falſe. This abſurdity is 
s avoided in Sweden, where a bare ma- 
« jority is ſuſkcient ; and in Scotland, 


in company's 


« where two-thirds of the ju! 
© quired to concur in the verdict.” 


ou. muſt not imagine that all theſe 


deductions were made on his part, with- 
out contradiction on mine. No! The 
truth is, I found myſelf piqued in point 
of honour at his pretending to be ſo much 
wiſer than his neighbours. I queſtioned 
ill his aſſertions, ſtarted innumerable ob- 
jections, argued and wrangled with un- 
common perſeverance, and grew very 
warm, and even violent, in the debate. 
Sometimes he was pnzzled, and-once or 
twice, I think, fairly refuted : but from 


thoſe falls he aroſe again, like Antæus, 


with redoubled vigour; till at length I 
was tired, exhauſted, and really did not 
know how to proceed; when luckily he 
dropped a hint, by which he diſcovered 
he had been bred to the law; a confeſ- 
ſon which enabled me to retire from the 
Th with a grace, as it could 


ſuppoſed that a man like me, who 


had been bred to nothing, ſhould be able 
to cope with a veteran in his own pro- 
feſſion. I believe, however, that I ſhall 
for ſome time continue to chew the cud 
of reflection upon many obſervations 
which this original 8 ; 

Whether our ſiſter Tabby was really 
ſtruck with his converſation, or is re- 
ſolved to throw at every thing ſhe meets 
in the ſhape of a man, till ſhe can faſten 
the matrimonial nooſe, certain it is, ſhe 
has taken deſperate ſtrides towards the 
affection of Liſmahago, who cannot be 


faid to have met her half-way, though he 


does not ſeen altogether inſenſible to her 
civilities. She inſinuated more than once 


how happy we ſhould be to have his 


company through that part of Scotland 


which we propoſed to viſit; till at lengtk 
he plainly told us, that his road . | 


tally different from that which we in- 
tended to take ;. that, for his part, his 
company would be of very litt 
wy in our Tels, as he was nw 
nacquainted with the country, which he 

had left in his n — 
he could neither 
quines, nor 1 
diltinction. 


irect us in our en- 
uce us to any family 
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are re- 


ſervice. 
youth, conſequently. 


e (aid, he was ſtimu⸗ 
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lated by an irreſiſtible impulſe to reviſit 
the paternus lar, or patria domus, though. 
he expected little ſatis faction, inaſmuch 
as he underſtood that his nephew, the 
preſent poſſeſſor, was but ill qualified to 
upport the honour of the family- He 
ured us, however, as we deſigned to re- 
turn by. the weſt - road, that he would 


watch our motions, and endeavour to pay 


his reſpeRs to us at Dumfries. Accord- 
ingly he took his leave of us at a place 
half-way betwixt Morpeth and Alnwick, 
and pranced away in great ſtate, mounted 
on a tall, meagre, raw-boned, ſhambling 
y gelding, without e'er a tooth in his 
d, the very counter-part of the rider; 
and, indeed; the appearance of the two. 
was ſo pictureſque, that I would give 
twenty guineas to bave them tolerably 
repreſented on canvas... {I 
Northumberlandris a fine county, ex- 
tending to the Tweed, which is a pleaſant 
paſtoral ſtream; but you will be ſurpriz- 
ed when I tell you that the Engliſh ſide 
of that river is neither ſo. well cultivated 


nor ſo populous as the other. The farms 


are thinly ſcattered, the lands nninclofed, 
and ſcarce a gentlemap 8 ſeat is to be ſeem. 
in ſome miles from the Tweed; whereas 
the Scots are advanced in crowds to the 
he”, brink of the river; ſo that you may 
reckon above thirty good houſes, in the 
compaſs of a few miles, belonging to 
n whoſe anceſtors had fortified 
caſtles in the ſame fituations ; a circum- 
ſtance that ſhews what dangerous neigh · 
bours. the Scots muſt have, formerly 
dir 49 the northern counties of Eng- 
and. N 8 
Our domeſtick economy continues on 


the old footing. My ſiſter Tabby ſtill 
_ adheres to methodiſm, aud had the bene- 


fit of a ſermon at Weſley's meeting in 
Newcaſtle ; but I believe the paſſion. of 
love has in ſome meaſure abated the fer- 
vour of devotion both in ber and her wo- 
man, Mrs. Jenkins, about whoſe good 
ces there has been à violent conteſt 
etwixt my nephew 's valet, Mr. Dutton, 
and my man, Humphry Clinker. Jerry 
has been obliged to interpoſe his autho- 
rity to keep the peace; and to him I 
have left the diſcuſſion of that importat 
affair, which had like to have kindled the 
Canes of diſcord: in the family of yours 
99 int eee tiger 
TwezDMOUTH JULY 1 
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TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART. Ar 
| OXON; 


DEAR WAT, 


| * my two laſt you had ſo much of 


Liſmahago, that I ſuppoſe you are 
glad he is gone off the ſtage for the pre- 
I muſt now deſcend to domeſtick 
occurrences. Love, NN is reſolved 
to aſſert his dominion over all the females 
pf our family. After having practiſed 
upon poor Liddy's heart, md played 
ſtrange vagaries with our aunt Mrs. Ta- 


| bitha, he began to run riot in the affec- 
tions of her woman Mrs. Winifred Jen- 


kins, whom I have had occaſion to men- 
tion more than once in the courſe of our 
memoirs. Nature intended Jenkins for 
ſomething very different from the charac- 


ter of her miſtreſs; yet cuſtom and habit 
have effected a wonderful reſemblance 


betwixt them in many particulars. Win, 
to be ſure, is much younger, and more 

able in her perſon; ſhe is likewiſe 
rengder-heaſted and benevolent; qualities 
for which her miſtreſs is by no means re- 


kable, no more than the is tor being 
2 timorous diſpoſition, and much ſub- 
ect 


ect to fits of the mother, which are the 
iufu mities of Win's conſtitution : but 
then ſhe ſeems to have adopted Mrs. Tab- 
by's manner with her caſt cloaths. She 
dreſſes and endeavours to look like her 
miſtreſs, although her own looks are 
much more engaging. She enters into 
her ſcheme of aconomy, learns her 

raſes, repeats her remarks Amitates her 

le in krolling the inferior ſervants, and, 


finally, ſubſcribes implicitly to her er 


of devotion. This, indeed, ſhe found 


the more agreeable, as it was in a great 


meaſure introduced and confirmed by the 


miniſtry of Clinker, with whoſe perſonal 


merit ſhe ſeems to have been ſtruck ever 


f nce he exhibited the pattern of his naked 


{kin at Marlborough. Bd 
Nevertheleſs, though Humphry had 
this double hank upon hex inclinations, 
and exerted all his power tv maintain the 
. he had made, Ay one it im- 
poſh 


le to guard jt on the ſide of vanity, 


where poor Win was as frail as any fe- 


male in the kingdom. In ſhort, my raſ- 
cal Dutton profeſſed himſelf her admirer, 
and, by dint of his outlandiſh qualifica- 
tions, threw his rival Clinker out of the 
ſaddle of her heart. Humphry may be 
compared to an Engliſh pudding, com- 


poſed of good wholeſome flour and ſuet; 
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and Dutton to a ſyllabub, or iced froth, . 
which, though agreeable to the taſte, hag 
nothing ſolid or ſubſtantial. The traitor 
not only dazzled her with his ſecond. hand 
finery, but he fawred, and flattered, and 
cringed; he taught her to take rappee, 
and preſented her with a ſnuff-box of 
papier mache; he ſupplied her with 2 


powder for her teeth; he mended her 


complexion, and dreſſed her hair in the 
Paris falhion; he undertook to be her 
French maſter and her dancing-maſter, 
as well as friſeur, and thus imperceptibly | 
wound himſelf into her good praces, 
Clinker perceived the progreſs he had 
made, and repined in ſecret. He attempt. 
ed to open her eyes by the way of ex- 
hortatien z and finding it produced no 
effect, had recourſe to prayer. At New. 
caſtle, while he attended Mrs. Tabhy to 
the Methodiſt meeting, his rival accom- 
panied Mrs. Jenkins to the play. He was 


dreſſed in a filk coat, made at Paris for 


his former maſter, with a tawdry waiſt 


coat of tarniſhed brocade; he wore his 


hair in a great bag, with a huge ſolitaire, 
and a long ſword dangled from his thigh, 
The lady was all of a flutter with faled 
luteſtring, waſhed gauze, and ribbands 
three times refreſhed ; but ſhe was molt 
remarkable for the frizure of her head, 
which roſe, like a pyramid, ſeven inches 


above the ſcalp, and her face was primed 


and patched from the chin up to theeyes; 
nay, the gallant himſelf had ſpared nei- 
ther red nor white in improving the na- 
ture of his own complexion. In this 
attire, they walked together through the 
High Street to the theatre; and, as they 
paſſed for players ready dreſſed for act- 
ing, they reached it unmoleſted; but as 
it was ſtill light when they returned, and 
by that time the people had got informa- 
tion of their real character and condition, 
they hiſſed and hooted all the way, and 
Mrs. Jenkins was all beſpattered with 
dirt, as well as inſulted with the oppro- 
brious name of painted Jexebel; ſo that 
her fright and mortification threw her 
into an hyſterick fit the moment ſhe came 
home. . Es 5 7 

Clinker was ſo incenſed at Dutton, 
whom he conſidered as the cauſe of her 
diſgrace, that he uphraided him ſeverely 
for having turned the poor young wo- 
man's brain. The other affected to treat 
him with contempt; and, miſtaking his 


| forbearance for want of courage, threat · 


ened to horſe-whip him into good man- 
ners. Humphry then came to me, gr" 
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begging I would give him leave to 
Aa a ee inſolence. He 
« has chällenged me to fight him at 
© {word's point, ſaid he; but I might 
das well ie him to make a horſe- 
« ſhoe, or a plough-iron; for I know no 
more of the one than he does of the other. 
Beſides, it doth not become ſervants to 

© uſe thoſe weapons, or to claim the pri- 
A vilege of gentlemen to kill one another 
« when they fall out; moreover, I would 
© not have his blood upon my conſcience 
for ten thouſand times the profit or ſa- 
« tisfaRion.Lſhould get by his death; 
but, if your honour won't be angry, 
I engage to gee en a good drubhing, 
that mayhap will do' en ſervice, and 
I'll take care it ſhall do'en no harm.“ 
I ſaid I had no objection to what he pro- 
poſed, provided he could manage matters 
ſo as not to be found the aggreſſor, in 
ceaſe Dutton ſhould proſecute him for an 

aſſault and battery. | | 

Thus licenſed, he retired; and that 
ſame evening eaſily provoked his rival to 
ſtrike the firſt blow; which Clinker re- 
turned with ſuch intereſt, that he was 
obliged to call for quarter; declaring, at 
the lame time, that he would exact ſevere 


and bloody ſatis faction the moment we 


ſhould paſs the border, when he could 
run him through the body without fear 
of the conſequence. This ſcene paſſed 
in preſence of Lieutenant Liſmahago, 
whoencouraged Clinker to hazard a thruſt 
of cold iron with his antagoniſt. Cold 
iron, cried Humphry, I ſhall never 
© uſe againſt the life of any human crea- 
: ers I am fo far from being afraid 
of his cold iron, that I ſhall uſe 33 
in my defence but a cudgel,whic 

© ſhall always be at his ſervice.* In the 
mean time, the fair cauſe of this conteſt, 
Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, ſeemed over-. 
whelmed with afflition, and Mr. Clinker 
ated much on the reſerve, though he 
did not preſume to find fault with her 
P 1 

The diſpute hetween the two rivals was 
ſoon brought to a very unexpected iſſue. 
Among our fellow-lodgers at Berwick, 
was a couple from London, bound to 
Edinburgh, on the voyage of matrimony. 


The female was the daughter and heireſs 


of a pawnbroker deceaſid, who had given 
ber gnardians_ the tip, and put herſelf 
under the tuitioh of; a tall Hibernian, 
va had con her thus far in queſt 


of a clergyman to onite them in mar- 


date without the formalities required by 


3 
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the law of England. I know not how. 
the lover had. behaved on the road, ſo av 
to decline in the favour of his inamorata 
but, in all probability, Dutton e 
a coldneſs on her fide, which encouraged 
him to whiſper it was a pity ſhe ſhould 
have caſt her affections upon a taylor, 
which he affirmed the Iriſhman to be. 
This diſcovery compleated her diſguſt, 
of which my man taking the'advantage 
began to recommend himſelf to her good 
graces 3 and the ſmooth-tongued raſcal 
ound no difficulty to inſinuate himſelf - 


: 


into the place of her heart from which 


the other had been diſcarded. Their re- 
ſolution was immediately taken. In the 
morning, before day, while poor Tea 
lay ſnoring a- bed, his indefatigable rival 
ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and ſet out with 
the lady for Coldſtream, a few miles up 
the Tweed, where there was a parſon 
who dealt in this branch of comm 

and there they were nooſed, before the 
Iriſhman ever dreamt of the matter. 
But when he got up at ſix o'clock, and 
found the birke was flown, ly made ſuch 
a noiſe, as alarmed the whole houſe, One 
of the firſt perſons he encountered, was 
the poſtilion returned from Coldſtream, 
where he had been witneſs to the mar- 
riage, and, over and above a handſome 


83 had received a bride's favour, 
which he now wore in his cap. When 


the forſaken lover underſtood they were 
actually married, and ſet out for Loydon,” 
and that Dutton had diſcovered to the 
lady that he (the Hibernian) was a tay- 
lor, he had like to have run diſtracted. 


He tore the ribband from the fellow's cap, 


and beat it about his ears. He ſwore h 
would Fg. him to the gates of hell, 
and ordered a poſt- chaiſe and four to be 


: pot ready as ſoon as poſſible; but, recol- 


ecting that his finances would not admit 
of this way of travelling, he was obliged 


to countermand this order. 


For my part, I knew nothing at all of 
what had diebe till the poſtilion 
brought me the keys of my trunk and 
pormanteau, which he had received from 

utton, who ſent me his reſpects, hop- 


ing I would excule him for his abrupt 


departure, as it was a ſtep upon which 
his fortune depended. Before I had 
time to make ny uncle acquainted with 


. this event, the Iriſhman, burſt into my 


chamber, without any introduction, ex- 


claiming . By my ſoul, your ſarvant 


mas fobbed me of fivethouſand pounds, 
5 aud I'll have ſatisfaction, if I ſhould 
| ee © be. 


/ 


——— — — 
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© be hanged to-morrow!” When I aſk- 
ed him who he was—* My name,” ſaid 
he, is Maſter Macloughlin; but it 


_ © ſhould be Leighlin O' Neale, for I am 
© come from Ter-Owen the Great; and 


ſo I am as good a gentleman as any 
in Ireland; and that rogue your ſarvant 
ſaid I was a taylor, which was as big a 
lye. as if he had called me the pope. 
I'm a man of fortune, and have ſpent 
all I had; and fo being in diſtreſs, Mr, 
Coſhngrave, the faſhioner in Shuffolk 
Street, tuck me out, and made me his 
own private ſhecretary: by the ſame 


token, I was the laſt he bailed; for his 


6 
£ 
2 
4 
4 
0 
« 
6 
7 
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c friends obliged him to tie himſelf up, 
© that he would bail no more above ten 
pounds: for why, becaaſe as how, he 
© could not refuſe any body that aſked, 
and therefore in time would have rob- 
5 bed himſelf of his whole fortune, and, 
6 
© have died bankrupt very ſoon, And ſo 
© I made my addreſſes to Miſs Skinner, 
FAM n of five thouſand pounds 
fortune, w | 
© better nor worſe; and, to be ſure, this 
day would have put me in poſſeſſion, if 
« it had not been for, that rogue your 
© ſarvant, whocame like a tief, and ſtole 
away my property, and made her be- 
E lieve I was a taylor, and that ſhe was 
going to marry the ninth part of aman; 
* but the devil burn my ſoul, if ever I 
catch him on the mountains of Tullo- 
© ohobegly, if I don'tſhew him that I'm 
© nine times as good a man as he, ore'er 
© a bug of his country. | 

When he had rung out his firſt alarm, 
I told him I was forry he had allowed 
himſelf to be ſo jockied ; but it was no 
buſineſs of mine; and that the fellow 
who robbed him of his bride, had like- 
wiſe robbed mac of my ſervant, * Didn't 


© I tell vou, then,” cricd he, © that Rogue 


if he had lived long at that rate, mult 


s was Jis true Chriſtian name? Ohif 1 


had but one fair truſt with him upon 
© the ſod, I'd give him leave to brag all 
“the reſt gf lus life?“ | | 

My uncle hearing the noiſe, came in; 
and being informed of this adventure, 
began to comfort Mr. O'Neale for the 
lady's elopzment; obſerving, tliat he ſcem- 
ed to have had a lucky eſcape; that it was 
better ſhe ſhould elope before, than after 
marriage, The Hibernian was of a very 


different opinion; he ſaid, if he had been 


once married, ſhe night have eloped as 
ſoon, as ſhe pleaſed ; he would have taken 
care that the ſnould not ave carried her 
fortune along with her. Ah!” faid he, 


* 


o agreed to take me for 
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ſhe is a Judas Iſcariot, and has beter. 
ed me with a kiſs! And, like Judas, 
ſhe carried the bag, and has not leſt 
me money enough to bear my ex pences 
back to London; and ſo as I'm cans 
to this paſs, and the roguejthat was the 
occaſion of 1t has left you without a 
ſarvant, you may put me in his place; 
and, by Jaſus! it 1s the beſt thing vu 
can do.“ I begged to be excuſed, de. 
claring I could put up with any inconve. 
nience, rather than treat as à footman 
the deſcendant of Tir-Owen the Great. 
I adviſed him to return to his friend Mr. 
Coſgraye, and take his paſſage fron New. 
caſtle by fea, towards which I made him 
a {mall preſent, and he retired, ſcenungly 
reſigned to his evil fortune. I hare 
taken upon trial a Scotchman, called Ar- 
chy M' Alpin, an old foldier, whoſe laſt 
maſter, a colonel, lately died at Berwick. 
The fellow is old and withered; but he 
has heen recommended to me for his fide, 
lity by Mrs. Humphieys, a very good 
fort of a woman, who Keeps the inn at 
Tweedmouth, and is much reſpected by 
all the travellers on this road, 

Clinker, without doubt, thinks: him- 
ſelf happy in the removal of a dangerous 
rival, and he is too good a Chriſtian to 
repine at Dutton's ſucceſs, Even Mrs, 
Jenkins will have reaſon to congratulate 
herie!f upon this event, when ſhe coolly 
reflects upon the matter; for, howſoever 
ſhe was forced from her poiſe for a ſeas 
ſon, by ſnares laid for her vanity, Hum- 
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Phry is certainly the norch-ſtar to which 


the needle of her affection would have 
pointed at the long run. At preſent, the 
ſame vanity is exceedingly mortified, up- 
on finding herſelf abandoncd by her new 
admirer, in favour of another inamorata. 
She received the news with a violent burſt 
of laughter, which ſoon brought on a fit 
of crying; and this gave the rears 
blow tothe patience es miſtreſs, whic 

had held out beyond all expat: She 
now opened all thoſe floodgatè of repre- 


henſions which had been ſhut fo long. 


She not only reproached her with her le- 
vity and indiſcretion, but attacked heron 
the ſcore of religion, declaring roundly 
that ſhe was in a ſtate of apoſtacy andre- 
Neeber z and, finally, threatened to ſend 

er a packing at this extremity of the 


kingdom. All the family interceded for 


poor Winifred, not even excepting bet 

ſlighted ſwain, Mr. Clinker, who, on his 
knees, implored and obtained her pal- 
don: — „* TE ; | | 
There was, however, another confi- 

4  deration 


Pd 


 4.-4#0n that gave Mrs. Tabitha ſome 
_—_—_ 8 Newcaſtle, the ſervants 
had been informed by ſome wag, that 
there was nothing to eat in Scotland but 
eatmeal and ſheeps-beads ; and Lieute- 
nant Liſmahago being conſulted, what 


ke faid ſerved rather to confirm than to 


refute the report. Our aunt being ap- 
prized of this cireumſtance, very gravely 
adviſed her brother to provide a ſumpter- 
horſe with ſtoreof hams, tongues, bread, 
biſcuit, and other articles, for our ſub- 
fiftence in the courſe of our PO 
tion; and Mr. Bramble as grave v. re- 
plied, that he would take the hint into 
consideration: hut, finding no ſuch pro- 
viſion was made, ſhe now revived the 
ropoſal, obſerving that there was a to- 
krable market at Berwick, where we 


might be ſupplied; and that my man's 


horſe would ſerve as a beaſt of burden. 
The ſquire, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, 
eyed her aſkance with a look of ineffable 
contempt; and, after ſome pauſe—* Siſ- 
© ter,” ſaid he, I can hardly perſuade 
* myſelf you are ſerious.” She was fo 
little acquainted with the geography of 
the iſland, that ſhe imagined we could 


not go to Scotland but by ſea; and, after 


we had paſſed through the town of Ber- 
wick, when he told her we were upon 
Scottiſh ground, ſhe could hardly be- 
eve the aſſertion. If the truth muſt be 
told, the South Britons in general are woe- 


fully ignorant in this particular. What 


between want of curiofity, and tradi- 
tional ſarcaſms, the effect of ancient 
animoſity, the people at the other end of 
the iſland know as little of Scotland as 
of Japan. g 


If I had never been in Wales, I ſhould. 


have been more ſtruck with the manifeſt 
difference in appearance betwixt the pea - 
fants and commonalty on different ſides 
of the Tweed. The boors of Northum- 
berland are luſty-fellows, freſh complex- 
toned, cleanly, and well cloathed; but 
the labourers in Scotland are generall 

lank, lean, hard- featured, fallow, ſoiled, 


and ſhabby, and their little pinched blue 


caps have a beggarly effect. The cattle 
are much in the ſame ſtyle with their 

Vers, mea 
ped. When I talked to my uncle on 
this ſubje&, he faid—* Though all the 
" Seottiſh hinds would not bear to be com- 


© pared with thoſe of the rich counties of 


* South Britain, they would ſtand very 
well in competition with the peaſants 


in France, Italy, and Savoy; not to air is, in all probability, the better; hut. it 


gre, ſtunted, and ill- equip- 
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mention the mountaineers of Wales, 


and the red fhanks af Treland... 
We entered: Scotland by a frightful 
moor of ſixteen: miles, which promiſes 
very little for the juterior. parts of the 
kingdom; but the proſpe& mended as 
we advanced. Paſſing through Dunbar, 


wiiich is a neat little town, ſituated on the 


ſea fide, we lay at a country inn, where 
our entertainment far exceeded. our ex- 
pectation; but for this we cannot give 
the Scots credit, as the landlord is a na- 
tive of England. Yeſterday we dined at 


Haddingtan, which has been a place of 


{ome conſideration, but.is now gone to 
decay; and in theevening actions at this 
metropolis, of which I can ſay. very lit- 
tle. It is very romantick, from it's ſitua- 
tion on the declivi 
fortified caſtle at the top, and a royal 
palace at the bottom. The firſt thing 
that ſtrikes the noſe of a ſtranger, tha 

be nameleſs; but what firſt ſtrikes the 


eye, is the unconſcionable height of the 


houſes, which generally riſe to five, ſix, 
ſeven, and eight ſtories, and; in ſome 
places, as I am aſſured, to twelve. This 
manner of building, attended with num- 


berleſs inconveniences, mult have been 


originally owing to want of room. Cer- 

tain it is, the town ſeems to be full of peo- 

ple; but their looks, their language, and 
h 


eir cuſtoms, are ſo diffexent from ours, 
that I can hardly believe myſelf in Great 


Britain, | | 5 
The inn at which we put up, if it may 
be fo called, was fo filthy and diſagree- 


able in all reſpects, that my uncle began 


to fret, and his gouty ſymptoms to recur. 
Recollecting, however, that he had a let- 
ter of recommendation to one Mr. Mit- 
chelſon, a lawyer, he ſent it by his ſer- 
vant, with a compliment, importing that 
he would wait upon him next day in per- 
ſon; but that gentleman viſited us im- 
mediaiely, and inſiſted upon our going 


to his own houſe, until he could provide 
lodgings for our accommodation. We 
gladly accepted of his invitation, and re- 


paired to his houſe, where we were treated 


with equal elegance and hoſpitality, te 


the utter confuſion of our aunt, Wwigte 


prejudices, : though beginning to give 


way, were not yet entirely, removed. 


To-day, b the aſſiſtance of our friend, 


we are ſettled in conyenjent lodgings, up 
four pair of ſtairs, in the High Street, 
the fourth ſtory being, in this city, reck - 
oned more genteel than the firſt. The 


of à hill, having a 
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22 good lungs to breathe it at this 
diſtance above the furface of the earth. 
While I do remain above it, whether 
higher or lower, provided I breathe at all, 
1 Rall ever be, dear Phillips, yours, 

25 Pires. 
Ivr v 18. | BNET + 


TO DR. LEWIS. 


DEAR LEWIS, 


* AT part of Scotlagd contigu- 
1 ous to. Berwick, nature ſeems to 
have intended as a barrier etween two 
hoſtile nations. It is a brow art of 
oonſiderable extent, that produces nothin 
but heath and fern; and what 3 
it the more dreary when we paſſed, there 
rs a thick fog that hindered us from 
ing above twenty yards from the car - 
riage. My ſiſter began to make wry 
faces, and uſe her ſmelling- bottle; Liddy 
looked blank, and Mrs. Jenkins deje&- 
ect: but in a few hours theſe clouds were 
diſſipated; the ſea appeared upon our right, 
and on the left the mountains retired a 
little, leaving an agreeable plain betwixt 
them and the e 4 but, what ſurprized 
us all, this plain, to the extent of ſeveral 
miles, was covered with as fine wheat 


as ever I faw in the moſt fertile parts of 


South Britain. This plentiful crop is 
raiſed in the open field, without any in- 
_  eloſure, or other manure, than the a/ga 
marina, or ſea-weed, which abounds on 
this coaſt; a circumſtance which ſhews 
that the foil and climate are favourable, 
but that agriculture in this country is not 
| 7 brought to that perfection which it 
as attained in England. Incloſures 
would not only keep the grounds warm, 
and the ſeveral elde diſtinc, but would 
alſo protect the crop from the high winds 
ee. are ſo frequent in this part of the 
iſland. 


Dunbar is well ſituated for trade, and 


has a curious baſon, where ſhips of ſmall 
burden may be perfectly ſecure; but 
there is little appearance of buſineſs. in 
the place, From thence, all the way to 
Edinburgh, there is a continual. ſucceſ- 
ſion of fine ſeats, belonging to noblemen 
and gentlemen ; and a. _ is ſurround- 
ed by it's own parks and plantation, they 
produce a very pleaſing effect in a coun- 
try which lies — open and expoſ- 
ed. At Dunbar there is a noble park, 
Wich a lodge, belonging to the Duke of 
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Roxburgh, where Oliver Cromwell bad 
his head-quarters, when Leſley, at the 
bead of 3 Scorch army, took poſſeſſion 
of the mountains in the neighbourhood, 
and hampered him m fuch a manner, 
that he would have been obliged to em. 
bark and get away by ſea, had not the fa. 
naticiſm of the enemy forfeited the ad. 
vantage which they had obtained by 
their general's conduct. Their miniſters, 
by exhortation, prayer, aſſurance, and 
prophecy, inſtigated them to go donn 
and ſlay the Philiſtines in Gilgal, and 
they quitted their ground accordingly, 
notwithſtanding all that Leſley could 0 
to reſtrain the madneſs of their enthuſi- 
aſm. When Oliver faw them in motian, 
he exclaimed—* Praiſed be the Lord, he 
© hath delivered them into the hands of 
6: his ſervant!* and ordered his troops to 
ſing a pſalm of thankſgiving, while they 
advanced in order to the plain, where the 
Scots were routed with great ſlaughter. 
In the neighbourhood of Haddington 
there 18 a gentleman's houſe, in the build- 
ing of which, and the improvements a- 
bout it, he is ſaid to have expended forty 
thouſand pounds: but I cant ot ſay I was 
much pleaſed with either the architec- 
ture or the ſituation; though it has in 
front a paſtoral ſtream, the banks of 
which are laid out in a very agreeable 
manner. I intended to pay my reſpects 
to Lord Elibank, whom I had the honour 
to know at London many years ago. He 
lives in this part of Lothian, but was 
gone to the North on a viſit. You have 
often heard me mention this nobleman, 
whom I have long revered for his huma- 
nity and univerfal intelligence, over and 
above the entertainment ariſing from the 
originality of his character. At Muſſel - 
burgh, however, I had the good fortune 
to drink tea with my old friend Mr. Car- 
donel; and at his houſe I met with Dr. 
C—, the parſon of the pariſh, whoſe 
humour 268 e- ee inflamed me 
with a deſire of being better acquainted 
with his perſon. I am not at all ſurprized 
that theſe Scots make their way in every 
quarter af the globe. ; 
This place is but four miles from 
Edinburgh, towards which we proceeded 
along the fea- ſhore,, upon a firm bottom 


af ſmooth ſand, which the tide had left 


uncovered in it's retreat. Edin 
ſrom this avenue, is not ſeen to much ad- 
vantage. We had only an irnperfect view 


of the caſtle and upper parts of e tow, 
which varied — accondi ng to the 
| S inflexions 


* 


* 
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{nflexions of the road, and exhibited the 
appearance of detached ſpires and turrets 


ing to ſome magnificent edifice in 
nag The alace of Holyrood Houle 
ſtands on the left, as you enter the Canon 
Gate. This is à ſtreet continued from 
hence to the gate called Nether Bow, 
which is now taken away; ſo that there 
is no interruption for a long mile from the 
bottom to So top of the hill on which 
the caſtle ſtands in a moſt imperial ſitu- 
ation. Conſidering it's fine pavement, 
it's width, and the lofty houſes on each 
fide, this would be undoubtedly one of the 
nobleſt ſtreets in Europe, if an ugly maſs 
of mean buildings, called the Lucken 
Booths, had not thruſt itſelf, by what ac - 
cident I know not, into the middle of the 
way, like Middle Row, in Holborn. The 
city ſtands upon two hills, and the bottom 
between them; and, with all it's defects, 
may very well paſs for the capital of a 


1 It is full of people, 
and continually reſounds with the noiſe 
of caaches, and other carriages, for luxury 
as well as commerce. As far as I can 
ceive, here is no want of proviſions. 
The beef and mutton are as delicate here 
as in Wales; the ſea affords plenty of 


good fiſh; the bread is remarkably fine; 


aud the water is excellent, though I am 


afraid not in ſufficient quantity to anſwer / 


all the purpoſes of cleanlineſs and conve- 
nience; articles in which, it muſt be al- 
lowed, our fellow-ſubjeRs are a little de- 
fective. The water is brought in leaden 

ipes from a mountain in the neighbour. 
$0 to a ciſtern on the Caſtle Hill, from 
whence it is diſtributed to publick con- 
duits in different parts of the city. From 
thele it is carried in barrels, on the backs 
of male and female porters, up two, 


three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, and eight pair 


of ſtairs, for the uſe of particular families. 
Every ſtory is a compleat houſe, occupied 
by a ſeparate family; and the ſtair being 
common to thern all, is generally left in 


« very filthy condition; a man muſt tread 


with 1 circumſpection to get ſafe 
houſed with unpolluted ſhoes. Nothing can 
form a ſtronger contraſt, than the differ- 
ence betwixt the outſide and inſide of the 
door; for the good women of this metro- 


polis are remarkably nice in the orna- 
ments and propriety of their apartments, 


as if they were reſolved to transfer the 
5m from the individual tothe pub- 

. Youareno er to their method 
of Sicharging all thar impurities from 


windows, ut 2 certain hour of the 4 ſh 


P 


gal, and ſome parts of France and Italy: 
a practice to which I can by no means be 
reconciled; for notwithſtanding all the 
care that is taken by their ſcavengers to 
remove this nuiſance every morning b 
break of day, enough ſtill remains . 
fend the eyes, as well as other organs of 
thuſe whom uſe has not hardened againſt 
all delicacy of ſenſation, 


The inhabitants ſeem inſenſible to theſe. 


impreſſions, and are apt to imagine the 
dilguſt that we avow 1s little better than 
affectation; but they ought to have ſome 
compaſſion for ſtrangers, who have not 
been uſed to this kind of ſufferance; and 
conſider, whether it may not he worth. 
while to take ſome pains to vindicate them. 


felves from the repraach that, on this ac- 


count, they bear among their nei hbours. 
As to the ſurprizing height of their houſes, 
it is abſurd in many refpeſts; but in one 
3 liglit I cannot view it without 

orror; that is, the dreadful ſituation of 
all the families ie in caſe the com 
mon ſtair · caſe ſhould he rendered impaſ- 
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night, as the cuſtom is in Spain, Portu- 


ſable by a ſire in the lower ſtories. In 


order to prevent the ſhockingconſequences 
that muſt attend ſuch an aceident, it would 


be a right meaſure to open doors of com- 
munication from one houſe to another, 


on every ſtory, by-which the people might 


fly from ſuch a terrible viſitation. Inall 


parts of the world, we ſec the force of 
bit prevailing over all the diCtates of 
convenience and ſagacity. All the people 


of buſineſs at Edinburgh, and even the 


gente company, may be ſeen ſtanding 


1ncrowds every day, from one to two in 


the afternoon, in the open ftreet,” at a 
place where formerly ſtood a market- 
crols, which (by the bye) was a curious 
piece of Gothick architecture, ſtill to be 
{een in Lord Somerville's Garden in this 
neighbourhood. I ſay, the people ſtand 
in the open ſtreet from the force of cuſtom, 
rather than move a few yards to an Ex- 
change that ſtands empty on one fide, 


or to the Parliament Cloſe on the other, 
which is a noble ſquare, adorned with 4 


fine equeſtrian ſtatue of King Charles II. 
The co 


tained with a variety of tunes played _ 
a ſet of bells, fixed in a ſt hard y- 
As theſe bells are well-toned, and the mu- 
ſician, who has a ſalary from the city, for 
playing upon them with keys, is no bad 
prmer, 1 ! 
agreeable, and very ſtriking to the ears of 
EI . 4 82 e Eee 1 79 
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entertainment is really 
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The publick inns of Edinburgh are 
ſtill worſe than thoſe of London: but by 


means of a worthy gentleman, to whom 


1 was recommended, we have got decent 
lodgings in the houſe of a widow gentle- 


woman, of the name of Lockhart; and 


here 1 ſhall ſtay until T have ſeen every. 


thing that is remarkable in and about this 


capital. I now begin to feel the good 


ellects of exerciſe. I cat like a farmer, 
fleep from midnight till eight in the morn- 
ing without interruption, and enjoy a con- 
ſtant tide of ſpirits, equally diſtant from 


inanition and exceſs; but whatever ebbs 
or flows my conſtitution may undergo, my 


heart will ſtill declare that I am, dear 
Lewis, your affectionate friend and ſer- 
vant, b Zia RE 5 
Marr. BRAMBLE. 


TO MRS. MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 
TON-HALL, 


DEAR MARY, 


Wo Burt ſquire has been fo kind as to 
E 


my bit of nonſenſe under the 


Kiver of his on ſheet. O, Mary Jones! 


Mary Jones! T have had trials and trem- 
bulation. God help me! I have been a 
vixin and a griffin theſe many days. Sat- 


tin has had power to tempt me in the ſhape 
of van Ditton, the young ſquire's wally 
de ſhamble; but by God's greaſe he did 


not purvail. I thoft as how there was 


no arm in going to'a play at Newcaſtle, 
with my hair dreſſed in the Pariſh faſhion; 
and as for the trifle of paint, e ſaid as 
how my complexion wanted rouch, and 
£ I let him put it on with a little Spaniſh 
owl; but a miſchievous mob of colliers, 


and ſuch promiſcous ribble rabble, that 


could bear no ſmut but their own, at- 
tacked us in the ſtreet, and called me hoar- 
and painted Iſabel, and ſplaſhed my 


cloſe, and ſpoiled me a compleat ſet of 
blond lace triple ruffles, not a pin the 


| worſe for the ware. They coſt me ſeven 


good fillings to Lady Griſkin's woman at 


London. — 


When J axed Mr. Clinker what they 


meaut by calling me Iffabcl, he put the 


dyebill into my hand, and I read of van 
Iſlabel a painted harlot, that vas thrown 
out of a vindore, and the dogs came and 
licked her blood. But I am no harlot; 
and, with God's bleſſing, no dog ſhall 
have my poor blood to lick: marry, Hea- 
ven forbid, amen! As for Ditton, after 
all his courting; and his compliment, he 
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ſtole away an Iriſhman's bride, and togt: 
a French leave of me and his maſter; but 


J value not his going a farthing ; but 


Fhave had hanger on his account. Mic. 
treſs ſcoulded like mad; thof I have the 
comitt that all the family took my part, 
and even Mr. Clinker pleaded for me on 
his bended-knee; tot. G6d he knows, 
he has reaſons enuff to complain; but 
he's a good ſole abounding with Chriſtian 
meekneſs, and one day will meet with his 
reward, 8 Fa | 
And mow, dear Mary, we have got to 
Haddinborrough, among the Scots, who 
are civil enuff for our money, thof Idon't 
ſpeak their lingo. But they ſhould not 
go for to impoſe upon foreigners; for the 
bills in their houſes ſay, they have differ- 
ent eaſements to let; and behold there is 
nurro geaks in the whole kingdom, nor 


any thing for en ſarvants, but a barrel 


with a pair of tongs thrown acroſs; and 
all the chairs in the family are emptied 
into this here barrel once a day; and atten 
o'clock at night the whole cargo is flung 
out of a back windore that looks into {ome 
ſtreet or lane, and the maid calls—* Gardy 
© loo,” to the paſſengers, which ſignifies 
Lord have mercy upon you!” and this is 
done every night in every houſe in Had 
dingborrough; ſo you may gueſs, Mary 
Jones, What a ſweet favour comes from 
ſuch a number of profuming pans; but 
they ſay it is wholſome, and, truly, I be- 
lieve it is; for being in the vapours, and 
thinking of Iſſabel and Mr. Clinker, I 
was going into a fit of aſtericks, when 
this ſiff, ſaving your preſence, took me 
by the noſe {6 powerfully, that I ſneezed 
three times, and found myſelf wonder- 
fully refreſhed; and this to be ſure is the 
raiſin why there are no fits in Haddin- 
borrough. ?- | 
I was likewiſe made believe, th t there 
was nothing to be had but camel and 
 ſeeps-heads; but if T had'n't been à fool, 
I mought have known there could be no 
heads without kerkaſſes. This very bleſſed 
day I dined upon a delicate leg of Velſh 
mutton and cully-flower;, and as for the 
dat- meal, I leave that to the ſarvants of 
the country, which are pore drudges, 
many of them without ſhoes or ſtockings. 


Mr. Clinker tells me here is a great call 


of the goſpel; but T wiſh, Twi ſome of 

our family be not fallen off from the rite 
way. O, if T was given to tail-barmg, 

have my own ſecrets to diſcover. There 

has been a deal of huggling and flurta- 

tion betwixt miſtreſs and an ould Scots 

| | olhcery 
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"ws, called Kiſmycago, He looks for 
all the of1d like the ſcare- crow that our 


andlener ſt up to frite away the ſpar- 
gat and Sag will come of 4 the Lord 
nows; but, come what will, it ſhall never 
he ſaid that I menchioned a ſyllabub of 
the matter. Remember me kindly to 
Saul and the kitten. I hope they got the 
horn-buck, and will put it to a goo 
iſe; which is the conſtant᷑ prayer of, dear 
lolly, your loving friend, 
WIV. JENKINS, 


ApDINGBOROUGH, JÞLY 18. 


T0 SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BAR r. or 
Iss COLLEGE, OXON, 


DEAR PHILLIPS, NE 

F I ſtay much longer at Edinburgh, 
] I ſhall be changed into a downright 
Caledonian, My uncle obſerves that .I 
have already acquired ſomething of the 
country accent. The people here are fo 
ſocial and attentive in their civilities to 
ſtrangers, that I am inſenſibly ſucked into 
the To nel of their manners and cuſtoms, 
although they are in fact much more dif- 
ferent from ours than you can imagine. 
That difference, however, which ſtruck 
me very much at my firſt arrival, I now 


hardly perceive, and my ear is perfect! 


reconciled to the Scotch accent, which 
find even agreeable in the mouth of a 
retty woman. It 18a fort of Dorick dia- 
15 which gives an idea of amiable ſim- 
PR: You cannot imagine how we have 
en careſſed and feaſted in the good 
town of Edinburgh, of which we are be- 
come free denizens and guild brothers, by 
the ſpecial favour of the magiſtracy. _ 
I had a whimſical commiſſion from 


Bath, toacitizenof this metropolis. Quin 


Ing our intention to viſit Edin- 
burgh, pulled out a guinea, and deſired 
the favour I would drink it at a tavern, 


with a particular friend and bottle-com- 


ar of his, one Mr. R C, a 
wyer of this city. I charged myſelf 
with the commiſſion, and taking the gui- 
Wa You ſee, ſaid I, © I have pocketed 
© Jour bounty.'—* Yes,” replied Quin, 
Anghing; and a head-ach into the'bar- 
Js you drink fair.“ I made uſe 

thus introduction to Mr. CO, who 
received me with open arms, and gave 
me the rendezyous according to the car- 
fel. He had provided a company of jolly 
fellows, among whom 1 found myſelt ex- 


and exultation. 
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tremely happy; and did Mr. — and 
Quin all the juſtice in my power; but, 
alas! T was no more than a trio among a 
troop of veterans, who had compaſſion 


upon my youth, and conveyed me home + 
in the morning, by what means I knuw - © 


not. Quin was nuſtaken, however, as to 
the head- acheʒ the claret was too good ta 


treat me ſo roughly. | 


While Mr, Bramble holds conferences - 


with the graver literati of the place, and, 
our females are entertainedat viſits by the 
Scotch ladies, who are the beſt and Kind- 
eſt creatures upon earth, I paſs my time 
among the bucks, of Edinburgh; who, 


with a great are of ſpirit and vivacity, 


have a certain ſhrewdneſs and ſ{clf-com- 
mand that 1s not often found among 
theirneighbours, in the high- day of ak, 
Not a hint eſcapes a 


/ Scotchrifan that can be interpreted into 


offence by any individual in the compa- 


ny, and national reflections are never 
heard. In this particular, I muſt own, 
we are both unjuſt and ungrateful to the 
Scots; for, as far as I am able to judge, 
they have a real eſteem for the natives of 


South Britain; and never mention our 


country, but with expreſſions of regard. 


Nevertheleſs they are far from being ſer- 
vile imitators of modes and faſhionable 
vices. All their cuſtoms and regulations 
of publick and private economy, of buſi- 
neſs and en Tho in their own ſtile, 
This remarkably predominates in their 
looks, their dreſs and manner, their mu- 
ſick, and even their cookery. Our ſquire 


declares, that he knows not another peo- ' 


ple upon earth, ſo ſtrongly marked with 
a national character. Now we are upon 


the article of cookery, I muſt own, ſome 


of their diſhes are ſavoury, andeven deli- 


, cate; but I am not yet Scotchmanenough 


to reliſh their ſinged ſheep's-head and hag- 
gice, which were . at our requeſt 
one day at Mr. Mitchelſon's, where we 
dined. The firſt put me in mind of the 
hiſtory of Congo, in which I had read of 
Negroes heads fold publickly in the mar- 


kets; the laſt; being a meſs of minced 


lights, liver, ſuet, oat-meal, onions, and 


Pepper, incloſed in a ſheep's ſtornach, had 


a very ſudden effect upon mine, and the 


delicate Mrs, Tabby changed colour; 


when the eauſe of our diſguſt was in- 


5 ſt antaneouſly removed at the nod of our 5 


entertainer. - The Scots, in general, are 
attached to this compoſition, with a ſort 
of national fondnels, as well as to their 


 gat-meal bread; Which is preſented at 


every 


% 


| 
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_ higher ranks of life, 


turnips of this coun 
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every table, in thin triangular cakes, 
baked upon a plate of iron, called a girdle ; 
and theſe, many of the natives, even in the 
prefer to wheaten- 
bread, which they have here in perfec- 
tion. You know we uſed to vex poor 


Murray of Baliol College, by aſking, if 


there was really no. fruit but turnips in 


Scotland. Sure enough, I he ve ſeen tur- 


nips make their appearance, not as a deſ- 
fert, but by way of hors 4 @uvrzs, or 


 whets, as radiſhes are ſerved up betwixt 


more ſubſtantial diſhes in France and 
Italy; but it muſt be obſerved, that the 
are as much ſu- 
107 in ſweetneſs, dehcacy, and flavour, 
to thoſe of England, as a muſk-melon is 
to the ſtock of a common cabbage. They 
are ſmall and conical, of a yellowiſh co- 
Jour, with a very thin ſkin; and over and 


above their agi eeable taſte, are valuable 


for their antiſcorbutick N As to 
the fruit now in ſeaſon, ſuch as cherries, 


Fgoocſeberries, and currants, there is no 
want of them at Edinburgh; and in the 


ardens of ſome gentlemen who live in 
this neighbourhood, there is a very fa- 
vourable appearance of apricots, peaches, 


neftarines, and even grapes; nay, I have 
ſeen a "_y fine ſhew of pine-apples within 
.a few mile | 


s of this metropolis. Indeed 
we have no reaſon to be ſurprized at theſe 
particulars, when we conſider how little 


_ . Uffference there is, in fact, betwixt this 
climate and that of London. | 
All the remarkable places in the city 


and it's avenues, for ten miles around, we 


bave viſited much to our ſatisfaction. In 


the Caſtle are ſome royal apartments, 
where the ſovereign occaſionally reſided; 
and here are carefully preſerved the re- 


_ galia of the kingdom, conſiſting of a 
_ crown, faid to be of great value, a ſceptre, 
and a ſword of ſtate adorned with jewels. 


Of theſe ſymbols of ſovereignty, the peo- 
2 are 2 jealous. "> report 
ing ſpread, during the ſitting of the 


union parliament, that they were removed 


to London, ſuch a tumult aroſe, that the 


lord commiſſioner would have been torn 


in pieces, if he had not produced them 


for the ſatisfaction of the populace, 


The palace of Holyrood Houſe is an 
elegant piece of architecture, but ſunk in 


nan obſcure, and, as I take it; unwhole- 
ſome bottom, where one would imagine 


it had been placed on purpoſe to be con 


gealed. The apartments are lofty, but 


vnfurriſhed; and as for the pictures of 


the Scottiſh kings, from Fergus I. to King _ 6pcaſion-=Thank God, 
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William, they are pavltry -danhin- 

moſtly by the ſame hand, painted 25 
from che imagination, or porters hired to 
fit for the purpoſe. All the diverſions of 
London we enjoy at Edinburgh in a ſmall 
compals. Here is a well- conducted con. 
cert, in which ſeveral gentlemen perform 


on different initruments. The Scots are 


all muſieians. Every man you meet plays 
on the flute, the violin, or violoncello; and 
there is one nobleman, whoſe compo- 
ſitions are univerſally admired. Our com- 
pany of actors 1s very tolerable; and a 
ſubſcription is now on foot for building 
a new theatre; but their aſſemblies pleaſe 
me above all other publick exhibitions, 
We have been at the hunter's ball, 
where I was really aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch a 
number of fine women. The Englith 
who have never croſſed the Tweed, ima- 


gine erroneouſly, that the Scotch ladies 


are not remarkable for perſonal attrac- 
tions; but I can declare with a ſafe con- 
ſdience, 1 never ſaw ſo many handſome 
females together, as were aſſembled on this 
occaſion. At the Leith races, the beſt com- 
pany comes hither from the remoter pro- 
vinces; ſo that I ſuppoſe we had all the 
beauty of the ate concentrated as 


it were into one focus. which was indecd 


ſo vehement that my heart could hardly 
reſiſt it's power. Between friends, it has 
ſuſtained ſome damage from the bright 


eyes of the charming Miſs Rn, whom 


I had the honour to dance with at the ball. 
The Counteſs of Melville attracted all 


eyes, and the admiration of all preſent. She 


was accompanied by the agreeable Miis 


Grieve, who made many conquelts; nor 


did my fiſter Liddy paſs unnoticed in the 
aſſembly. She is become a toaſt at Edin- 
burgh, Lo the name of the Fair Cam- 
brian, and has already been the occaſion 
of much wine-ſhed; but the poor girl met 
with an accident at the ball, which has 
given us great diſturbance. 

A young geutleman, the expreſs image 
of that raſa \ Wilſon, went up to aſk her 


to dance a minuet; and his ſudden ap- 


xearance ſhocked her ſo much, that nc 
Fant away. I call Wilſon a raſcal, bc- 


- cauſe, if he had been really a gentleman, 


with honourable intentions, he would 
have, ere now, appeared in þis own cha- 


* 


racter. I muſt own, my blood boils with 


indignation when I think of that fellow's 


| prefumption; and Heaven confound me 


if 1 do not But] willnotbeſo 3 
0 o . vv» : p. a 85 | 
as to rail, Time wi E of L 2 
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1, diforder remains a ſecret. The lady- 
direreſs of the ball, thinking ſhe was 
overcome by the heat of the place, had 
her conveyed to another room, where ſhe 
ſoon recovered ſo well, as to return and 
join the country dances, in which the 
Scotch laſſes acquit themſelves with ſuch 
ſpirit and agility, as to put their partners 


to the height of their mettle, I believe 


our aunt, Mrs. Tabitha, had entertained 
hopes of being able to do ſome execution 
among the cavaliers at this aſſembly. 
She had been ſeveral days in conſultation 
with milliners and mantua-makers, pre- 
paring for the occaſion, at which ſhe 
made her appearance in a full ſuit of da- 
maſk, ſo thick and heavy, that the ſight, 
of it alone, at this ſeaſon of the year, was 
ſufficient to draw drops of ſweat from 
any man of ordinary imagination. She 
danced one minuet with our friend, Mr. 
Mitchelſon, who favoured her ſo far, in 
the ſpirit of hoſpitality and politeneſs ; 
and the was called out a ſecond time by 
the young Laird of Ballymawhawple, 
who, coming in by accident, could not 
readily find any other partner; but as the 
firſt was a married man, and the ſe- 
cond paid no particular homage to her 


charms, which were alſo overlooked oy 


the reſt of the company, ſhe became diſ- 
fatisfied and cenſorſous. At ſupper, ſhe 
obſerved that the Scotch gentlemen made 
a very good figure, when they were a little 


improved by travelling; and therefore it 


was pity they did not all take the benefit 
of going abroad. She ſaid the women were 
aukward, maſculine creatures; that, in 
dancing, they lifted their legs like ſo 


many colts; that they had no idea of grace- 


ful motion, and put on their cloaths in a 
frightful manner: but if the truth muſt 
be told, Tabby herſelf was the moſt ridi- 
eulous figure, and the worſt dreſſed, of the 
whole afſembly. The negle& of the male 
ſex rendered her malcontent and peeviſh; 


the now found fault with every thing at 


Edinburgh, and teazed her brother to 


leave the place, when ſhe was ſuddenly re- 
: Conclledto it on a religious conſideration. 


There is a ſe& of fanaticks, who have 
ſeparated themſelves from the eſtabliſhed 
kirk, under the name of Seceders. They 
acknowledge no eartlily head of the 
church, reject lay- patronage, and main- 
tan the methodiſt doctrines of the new 
birth, the new light, the efficacy of grace, 


the inſulficiency of works, and the ope- 


rations of the ſpirit. Mrs. Tabitha, at- 


tended by Humphry Clinker, was intro- 
duced to one of their conventicles, where 
they both received much edification; and 
ſhe has had the good fortune to come ac- 
2 with a pious Chriſtian, called 

Mr. Moffat, who is very powerful in 
prayer, and often aſſiſts her in private 
exerciſes of devotion. | 

I never ſaw ſuch a concourſe of gen- 

teel wee! ov at any races in England as 


appes Ms 
by, in the fields called. the Links, the 


citizens of Edinburgh divert themſelves 


at a game called Golf, in which they uſe 
4 curious kind of bats, tipped with horn, 
and ſmall elaſtick balls of 8 ſtuffed 
with feathers, rather leſs than tennis - 
balls, but of a much harder conſiſtence: 
this they ſtrike with ſuch force and dex- 


terity from one hole to another, that 


they will fly to an incredible diſtance, Of 
this diverſion the Scots are ſo fond, that, 
when the weather will permit, you may 


ſee a multitude of all ranks, from the ſe- 


nator of juſtice to the loweſt tradeſmen, 
mingled together in their ſhirts, and fol- 
lowing the balls with the utmoſt eager- 


neſs. Among others, I was ſhewn one 


particular ſet of golfers, the youngeſt of 
dior was turned of Torf 


this paſtime for the beſt part of a cen- 
tury, without having ever felt the leaſt 
alarm from ſickneſs or diſguſt; and hey 
never went to bed without having each' 
the beſt part of a gallon of claret m his 


belly. Such uninterrupted exerciſe, co-' 


operating with the keen air from the ſea, 
muſt, without all doubt, keep the appe- 
tite always on edge, and ſteel the con 

tution againſt all the common attacks of 
diſtemper. | 


- 
- 


The Leith races gave occaſion to ano- 


ther entertainment of a very ſingular na- 
ture, There is at Edinburgh a ſociety or 
corporation of errand-boys, called Caw- 
dies, who ply in the ſtreets at night with 
paper-lanthorns, and are very ſerviceable 
in carrying meſſages. Theſe fellows, 


rudely familiar in their addreſs, are won- 


derfully acute, and ſo noted for fidelity, | 


that there is no inſtance of a cawdy's 


having betrayed his truſt. Such is their 


intelligence, that they know, not only 
every individual of the place, but alſo 
every ſtranger, by that time he has | 
four and twenty oo in Edinburgh j 


* 


on the courſe of Leith. Hard 


ore: they 
were all gentlemen of independent for- 
tunes, who had amuſed themſelves with 


Gough ſhabby in e e gr and 
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vate, can eſcape their notice. They are 
particularly famous for their N 
in executing one of the functions o 

Mercury; though, for my own part, I 
never employed them in this department 
of buſineſs, Had I occaſion for any ſer- 
vice of this nature, my own man, Archy 
M<Alpine, is as well qualified as eber a 


cawdic in Edinburgh; and I am much 
miſtaken if he has not been heretofore of 
their fraternity. Be that as it may, they 
ive a dinner and a ball at 
Leith, to which they formerly invited all 


reſolved to 


the young noblemen and gentlemen that 


Were at the races; and this invitation 
an aſſurance that all 


was reinforced b 
the-celebrated lakes of pleaſure would 
grace the entertainment with their com- 
pany I received a card on this' occa- 
ion, and went thither with half a dozen 
of my acquaintance. In a large hall the 


cloth was laid on a long range of tables 


joined together; and here the company 
ſeated themſelves, to the number of about 


fourſcore, lords and lairds, and other gen- 


tlemen, courtezans and cawdies es 
together, as the ſlaves and their maſters 
were in the time of the Saturnalia in an- 


cient Rome. The toalt-maſter, who ſat 


at the upper-end, was one Cawdie Fraſer, 
a veteran pimp, diſtinguiſhed for his hu- 
mour and ſagacity, well known and much 
reſpected in his profeſſion by all the gueſts, 
male and female, that were here aſſem- 
bled. He had beſpoke rhe dinner and the 
wine: he had Een care that all his 
brethren ſhould a in decent apparel 


and clean linen; and he himſelf wore a 


2 with three tails, in honour of the 
eſtival. I aſſure you the banquet was 
both elegant and plentiful, and ſeaſoned 
with a ouſand ſallies, that promoted a 
general ſpirit of mirth and good humour. 
After the deſſert, Mr. Fraſer propoſed the 
following toaſts, which I do not pretend 
to explain. © The beſt in Chriſtendom.” 

Gibb'k Contra&,'—" The Beggar's 
and Kirk. — 


— 


© Benniſon. . Kin 


2 Great Britain and Ireland.“ Then fill- 


ing a bumper, and turning to me 
Meſter Malford, ſaid he, may a' un · 
© kindneſs ceaſe betwixt John Bull and 
© his ſiſter Moggy. The next perſon he 
ſingled out was a nobleman who had 

been long abroad: © Ma lord,” cried 
Frafer, © here's a bumper to all thoſe 
© noblemen who have virtue enough to 
< ſpend their rents iu their ain countray.” 


was aſſembled by 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. 


and no tranſaction, even the moſt pri- 


He afterwards addreſſed himſelf ta 3 
member of parliament in theſe words 
« Meſter, I'm ſure ye'll ha nae objecten 
* to my drinking—* Diſgrace and dule 
eto ilka Scot that ſells his conſcience 
and his vote.“ He diſcharged a third 
ſarcaſm at a perſon very gal dreſſed, 
who had riſen from ſmall beginnin N 
and made a conſiderable fortune at play. 
Filling his glaſs, and calling him þ 

name —* Lang life,” ſaid he, to the 
* wylie loon that gangs a- field with a 
toom poke at his lunzie, and comes 
© hame with a ſack-full of filler.” All 
theſe toalts being received with loud 
burſts of applauſe, Mr. Fraſer called for 
pint-glaſſes, and filled his own to the 
brim : then ſtanding up, and all his 
brethren following his example-— Ma 
© lords and gentlemen,” cried he, here 
is a cup of thanks for the great and 
© undefcrved honour you have done your 
« poor errand - boys this day.” So ſay- 
ing, he and they drank off their gate 
in a trice; and, quitting their ſeats, took 
their ſtation each behind one of the other 
gueſts, exclaiming—* Noo we're your 
© honours cawdies again! 

The nobleman who had bore the firſt 
brunt of Mr, Fraſer's ſatire, objected to 
Ins abdication. He ſaid, as the company 
invitation from the 
cawdies, he expected they were to be en- 
tertained at theirexpence. By nomeans, 
my lord,” cried Fraſer; I wad na be 
© guilty of fic preſumption for the wide 
warld! I never affronted a gentleman 
ſince I was born; and fure, at this 
age, I wonnot offer an indignity to fic 
© an honourable convention.'—" Well, 
ſaid his lordſhip, * as you have expended 
© fome wit, yo have a right to ſave your 
© money. You have given me good 
© counſel, and I take it in good part. At 
© you have voluntarily quitted your ſeat, 
b I will take your place, with the leave 


A „ _a% 


of the good company, and think myſelf 


© happy to be hailed /ather of the feaft? 


He was forthwith elected into the chair, 


and complimented in a bumper in his 
new character. 8 

The claret continued to circulate with- 
ont interruption, till the glaſſes ſeemed to 


dance upon the table; and this, perhaps, 


was a hint to the ladies to call for muſick. 
At eight in the evening the ball began in 
another apartment: at midnight we went 
to ſupper; but it was 7+ ar day beiges . 
found. the way ta my lodgings; and, na 
ound the way tomy lodgings; and, 09 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. — 


* 


iſcharge 1 

9 GE I have lived ſo riotouſly for 
fame weeks, that my uncle begins to be 
alarmed on the ſcore of my conſtitution; 
and very ſeriouſly obſerves, that all his 
own infirmities are owing to ſuch exceſſes 
indulged in his youth, Mrs. Tabitha 
ſays it would he more for the advantage 
of my ſoul, as well as body, if, inſtead 
of krequenting theſe ſcenes of debauchery, 
T would accompany N. Moffat and her 
to hear a ſermon of the Reverend Mr. 
M-Corkindale: Clinker often exhorts 
me, with a groan, to take care of my 
precious health; and even Archy M'Al- 
pine, when he happens to be overtaken, 
(which is oftener the caſe than I could 

wiſh) reads me a long lecture upon tem- 
perance and ſobriety; and is ſo very wiſe 
and ſententious, that, if T could provide 
him with a profeſſor's chair, I would 
willingly give up the benefit of his ad- 
monitions and ſervice together; for I was 
tutor-ſick at alma mater. 

I am not, however, ſo much engroſſed 
by the gaieties of Edinburgh, but that I 
find time to make parties in the family 
way. We havenot only ſeen all the vil- 
las and villages within ten miles of the ca- 
pital, but we have allo croſſed the Firth, 
which is an arm of the ſea ſeven miles 
broad, that divides Lothian from the 
ſhure, or, as the Scots call it, the King - 
dom of Fife. There is a number of large 
open ſea-boats that ply on this paſſage 
from Leith and Kinghorn, which is a 
borough on the other- fide. In one of 
theſe our whole family embarked three 
days ago, excepting my ſiſter, who, being 
_ exceedingly fearful of the water, was left 
to the care of Mis. Mitchelſon. We had 
an eaſy and quick paſſage into Fife, where 
we viſited a number of poor towns on the 
ſea· ſide, including St. Andrews, whichyis 
the ſkeleton, of a venerable city; bot 
were much better pleaſed with ſome nob 
and elegant ſeats and caſtles, of which 
there is a great number in that part of 
Scotland. Yeſterday we took hoat again 
on our return to Leith, with fair wind and 
| Ireeable weather; but we had not ad- 
vanced half-way when the ſky was ſud- 
deny overcaſt, and the wind changing, 
blew directly in our teeth; ſo that we 
were obliged to turn, or tack the reſt of 


the way, In a word, the gale increaſed. 


to a ſtorm of wind and rain, attended with 
ſuch a fog, that we could not ſee the 


| 


Hohe, his lordſhip had a ſwingeing bill 


mons for thoſe who 


town of Leith, to which we were bound; 
nor even the caſtle of Edinburgh, not- 
withitanding it's high ſituation, It is not 


to be doubted but that we were all alarm- 


ed on this occaſion: and, at the ſame 
time, moſt of the paſſengers were ſeized 
with a nauſea that produced violent retch- 
ings. My aunt deſired her brother to 


order the boatman to put hack to King. 


horn; and this expedient he actually pro- 
poſed; but ey aſſured him there was no 
danger. Mrs. Tabitha, finding them ob- 
ſtinate, hegan to ſcold, and iter upon 
my uncle's exerting his authority. as a 
juſtice of the peace. 5k and pegviſh ag 

e was, he could not help laughing at this 
wiſe propoſal; telling her, that his com- 


miſſion did not extend fo far; and, if it 


did, he ſhouid let the people take their 
own way:.for he thought it would be 


great preſumption in him to dire& them | 


in the exerciſe of their own profeſſion. 


Mrs. Winifred Jenkins made a general 


clearance with the aſſiſtance of Mr, Hym- 
phry Cliuker, who joined her both in 
prayer and ejaculation, As he took it for 
granted that we ſhould not be long in this 
world, he offered ſome ſpiritual conſola- 


tion to Mrs. Tabitha, who rejected it with 


great diſguſt, bidding him keep his ſer- 


ſuch nonſenſe. My uncle fat recollected 
in himſelf, without ſpeaking; my man 
Archy had recourſe to a brandy-bottle, 
with which he made ſo free, that I ima- 


gined he -had ſworn to die of drinking 
any thing rather than ſea- water: but the 


brandy had no more effect upon him in 


the way of intoxication, than if it had 
been ſca-water in good earneſt, As for - 
myſelf, I was too much engroſſed by the 


ſickneſs at my ſtomach to ghink 9 any 
thing elſe. Meanwhile, the ſea ſwelled 


mountains high; the boat pitched with 


ſuch violence, as if it had been going to 


pieces; the cordage rattled, the wind 
roared ; the lightning flaſhed, the thun- 
der bellowed, and the rain deſcended in 
a deluge: every time the veſſel was put 


about, we ſhiped a ſea that drenched us 
all to the ſkin, When, by dintof turn- 
ing, we thought to have cleared the pier- 
head, we were driven to leeward; and 
then the boatnzen themſelves began to 


fear that the tide would fail before we 
ſhould fetch up our lee-way: the next 
trip, however, brought us into {mooth 
water, and we were ſafely landed on the 
quay, about one o'clock in the afternoon. 
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130 HUM PHRY 


To be ſure, cried Tabby, when ſhe 


found herſelf on terra firma, we muſt 


all have periſbed, if we had not been 


© the particular care of Providence! 
Ves, replied my uncle; but I am 
much of the honeſt Highlander's mind. 

After he had made ſuch a paſſage as 


© this, his friend told him he was much 
© indebted to Providence. Certainly!” 
© ſaid Donald: * but, by my ſaul, mon, 
« T'ſe ne er trouble Providence again, ſo 
* long as the brig of Stirling ſtands !”* 
You mult know, the brig, or bridge, of 
Stirling, ſtands above twenty miles up the 
River Forth, of which this is the outlet. 


I do not find that our ſquire has ſuffered * 


CLINKER, 


in his health from this, adventure: but 


poor Liddy ivin a peaking way, i 
afraid. this unfortunate girl is a, 


her mind; and this apprehenſion ir. 


tracts me, for ſhe is really an amiable 

Geremnre. * 8 N 
We ſhall ſet out to-morrow or next da 

for Stirling and Glaſgow; and we pro- 


| ge to ee a little way into the 
8 


ighlan 


„before we turn our courſe to 


the ſouthward. In the mean time, com- 


mend me to all our friends round Carfax; 
and believe me to be ever yours, 

e » MELFoRn, 
EDINBURGH, Ave. 8. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


TO- DR. LEWIS. 


Should be very ungrateful, 
dear Lewis, 111 did not find 
myſelf diſpoſed to think 
and ſpeak favourably of 
* this people, among whom 

Iuhave met with more kind- 
neſs, hoſpitality, and rational entertain- 
ment, in a few weeks, than ever I received 
in any other country m__ the whole 
courſe of my life. Perhaps, the gratitude 
excited by theſe benefits may interfere 
vith the impartiality of my remarks; for 
a man is as apt to be prepoſſeſſed by par- 
ticular favours as to he prejudiced by 


private motives of diſguſt. If I am par- 


tial, there is, at leaſt, ſome merit in my 
_ converſion from illiberal prejudices which 
had —_ up with my conſtitution. 

The firſt impreſſions which an Engliſh- 
man receives in this country, will not con- 
tribute to the removal of his prejudices; 


becauſe he refers every thing he ſees to a 


compariſon with the ſame articles in his 
own country; and this compariſon is un- 
favourable to Scotland in all it's exteri- 
ors, ſuch as the face of the country in re- 
ſpect to cultivation, the appearance of the 
bulk of the people, and the language of 
converſation in general. I am not ſo far 
convinced b Mr. Liſmahago's argu- 
ments, but that I think the Scots would 
io well, for their own ſakes, to adopt the 


Engliſh idioms and pronunciation; thoſe 
of them, 1 who are reſolved to 


puſh their fortunes in South Britain. I 


now, by experience, how eaſily an Eng- 


liſhman is influenced by the ear, and how. 
apt he is to laugh, when he hears his own 


language ſpoken with a foreign or pro- 
vincial accent. I have known a member 


of the Houſe of Commons {peak with No 


great energy and preciſion, without being 
able to engage attention, becauſe his ob- 


ſervations were made in the Scotch dia- 


lect, which (no offence to Lieutenant Liſ- 
mahago) certainly pes a-clownith air. 
even to {ſentiments o 

and decorum. Ihavedeclared my opinion 
on this head to ſome of the moſt ſenſible 
men of this country, obſerving, at the 
ſame time, that if they would employ a 
few natives of England to teach the pro- 
nunciation of our vernacular 2 in 
twenty years there would be no diffe 


* 


Edinburgh and of London. 


The civil regulations of this kingdom 


and metropolis are taken from very dif- 
ferent models from thoſe of England, ex- 


cept in a few particular eſtabliſhments, 
the neceſſary conſequences of the union. 


Their college of juſtice is a bench of 
great dignity, filled with judges of cha- 
rater and ability. I have heard ſome 
cauſes tried before this venerable tribu- 
nal ; and was very much pleaſed with the 


pleadings of their advocates, who are by 


po, 
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no means deficient either in 
elocution. The Scottiſh legiſlation is 
founded, in a great meaſure, on the ci - 
vil law; conſequently, their | gona 
vary from thoſe of the Engliſh tribunals; 
but J think they have the advantage of 
us in their method of examining wit- 
neſſes apart, and in the conftitution of 
their jury, by which they certainly avoid 
the evil which I mentioned in my laſt 
from Liſmahago's obſervation) 

The univerſity of Edinhurgh 1s yt 
plied with excellent profeſſors in all the 
ſciences ;z and the medical ſchool, in par- 
ticular, is famous all over Europe. The 
ſtudents of this art have the beſt oppor- 


tunity of learning it to perfection, in all 


it's branches, as there are different courſes 
for the theory of medicine, and the prac- 
tice of medicine; for anatomy, chemiſtry, 
botany, and the materia medica, over 
and above thoſe of mathematichs and ex- 
perimental philoſopby; and all theſe are 
given by men of diſtinguiſhed talents, 
What renders this part of education til] 
more compleat, is the advantage of at- 
tending the infirmary, which is the beſt 
inſtituted charitable foundation that I 
ever knew. Now we are talking of cha- 
_ ities, here are ſeveral hoſpitals, excced- 
ingly well endowed, and maintained un- 
der admirable regulations; and theſe are 
not only uſeful, but ornamental to the 
city. Among theſe, I thall only men- 
tion the general workhouſe, in which all 
the poor, not otherwiſe provided for, are 
employed, according to their different 
abilities, with ſuch judgment and effect, 
that they nearly maintain themſelves by 
tkeir labour; and there is not a beggar to 
be ſeen within the preeincts of this me- 
tropolis, It was Glaſgow that ſet the 
example of this eſtabliſhment, about thir- 
ty years ago. Even the kirk of Scot- 
land, ſo Jong reproached with fanaticiſm 
and canting, abounds at preſent with mi- 
niſters celebrated for their learning, and 
reſpectable for their moderation. I have 
heard their fermons with equal aftoniſh- 
ment and pleaſure. The good people of 


Edinburgh no longer think dirt and cob- 


webs eſſential to the houſe of God. Some 


of their churches have admitted fuch or- 


naments as would have excited ſedition, 
even in England, a little more than a cen- 
tury ago; and pſalmody is here practiſed 


and taught by a profeſſor from the ca- 


thedral of Durham, I ſhould not be 
 forprized; in a few years, to hear it ac- 
eompanicd with an organ. 


HUMPHRY CLINKER, 


ument or 


with the reſt upon 


Edinburgh is à hot-bed of ge | 
I have had the Iod Korte to 15 os, 
ory ny rot with many authors of the firſt 
dliltinction; ſuch as the two Humes, Ro. 
bertſon, Smith, Wallace, Blair, Fergu- 
ſon, Wilkie, &c. and J have found them 
all as agreeable in converſation as the 
are inſtructive aud entertaining in their 
writings. Theſe acquaintances I owe 
to the friendſhip of Dr. Carlyle, who 
wants nothing but inclination to figure 
| tre I 1 The magi- 
ſtracy of Edinburgh is changed every 
year election, and ſeems to be very 
well adapted both for ſtate and autho- 
rity. The lord provoſt is equal in dig- 
nity to the lord mayor of London; and the 
four bailies are equivalent to the rank of 
aldermen. There is a dean of guild, 
who takes cognizance of mercantile af- 
fairs; a treaſurer; a town-clerk ; and the 
council is compoſed of deacons, one of 
whom is returned every year, in rotation, 
as repreſentative of every company of 


artificers or handicraftimen. Though 


this city, from the nature of it's ſituation, 
can never be made either very conveni- 
ent or very 2 it has, nevertheleſs, 
an air of magnificence that commands 
reſpect. The caſtie is an inſtance of the 
ſublime in ſcite and architecture. It's 
fortifications are kept in godd order, and 
there is always in it a garriſon of regular 
ſoldiers, which 1s relieved every year; 
but it is incapable of ſuſtaining a ſiege 
carried on according to the modern opera- 
tions of war. The caſtle-hill, which 
extends from the outward gate to the 
upper end of the High Street, is uſed as 
a publick walk for the citizens, and com- 
mands a proſpe&, equally extenſive and 
delightful, over the county of Fife, on 
the other ſide of the Frith, and all along 
the ſea-coaſt; which is covered with a 
ſucceſſion of towns that would ſeem to 
indicate a conſiderable” ſhare of com- 
merce ; but, if the truth muſt be told, 
theſe towns have been falling to decay 
ever ſince the union, by which the Scots 
were in a great meaſure deprived of their 
trade with France. The palace of Holy- 
rood Houſe is a jewel in architecture, 
thruſt into a hollow where it cannot de 
ſeen ; alituation which was certainly not 
choſen by the ingenious architect, who 
muſt have been confined to the ſcite of 
the old palace, which was a convent. 
Edinburgh is conſiderably extended on 
the ſouth fide, where there are divers little 
elegant ſquares built in the Engliſh acer 

1 ; 


HUMPHRY CLINKER, 


and the citizens have planned ſome 
Tnprovernents on the north, which, when 
at in execution, Will add greatly to the 
Kat and cohvenience of this capital. | 
Tue ſea-port is Leith, a flouriſhing 


town, about a mile from the city, in the 


harbour of which I have ſeen above one 
hundred ſhips lying all together. You 
mult know, I had the curioſity to croſs 
the Frith in a paſſage-boat, and ſtayed 
two days in Fife, which is remarkably 
fruitful in corn, and exhibits a fur * 
number of fine ſeats, elegantly built, an 

magnificently furniſhed. There is an in- 
credible number of noble houſes in every 


15 of Scotland that I have ſeen. Dal- 
el 


th, Pinkie, Veſter, and Lord Hopton's, 


all of thera within four or five miles of 
Edinburgh, are princely palaces, in every 
one of which a wan might reſide at 
his eaſe. I ſuppole the Scots affect theſe 
monuments of grandeur. It I may be 
allowed to mingle cenſure. with my re- 
marks upon a people I revere, I mutt ob- 


ſerve, that their weak fide ſeems to beva- 


nity. I am afraid that even their hoſpi- 
tality is not quite free of oſtentation. I 
think I have diſcovered among them 
uncommon pains taken to diſplay their 
fine linen, of wnich, indeed, they have 
preatplenty; their furniture, plate, houſe- 

eping, and variety of wines; in which 
article, it muſt be owned, they are pro- 


fuſe, if not prodigal. A burgher of 


Edinburgh, not content to vie with a citi- 
zen of London, who has ten times his 
fortune, muſt excel him in the expence, 
as well as elegance, of his entertain- 
ments, | 4 i608 
Though the villas of the Scotch nobi- 
lity and gentry have generally an air of 


grandeur and ſtate, I think their gardens 


aud parks are not comparable to thoſe of 
England; a circumſtance the more re- 
matkadle, as I was told by the ingenious 
Mr, Phillip Miller of Chelſea, that al- 
moſt all the gardeners of South Britain 
N of Scotland. The verdure 
ot this country is not equal to that of 
England, The pleaſure-grounds are, 
in my opinion, not ſo well laid out, ac- 
cording to the genius loci; nor are the 
lawns, and walks, and hedges, kept in 


uch delicate order. The trees are planted 


in prudiſh rows, which have not ſuch an 
agreeable natural effect as when they are 

own into irregular 
tervening glades; an 
ty generally raiſe around their houſes, 


fon, 


pily er 


- ſurely, cannot 


QUPES, with in⸗ 
the firs, which - 
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look dull and funeral in the ſummer ſea- 
I muſt confeſs, indeed, that they 
yield ſerviceable timber, and good ſhelter 
againſt the northern, bla; that th 

grow and thrive in the moſt barren * 
and continually perſpire a fine balſam of 
turpentine, which muſt render the air 


very ſalutary and ſanative to lungs of a 


tendure texture. | 

Tabby and I have been both fright- 
ened in our return by ſea from the coaſt 
of Fife, She was afraid of drowning, 


and I of catching cold, in conſequence _ 
of being drenched with ſca-water z but 


my feais, as well as her's, have been hap- 
p She is now in perfect 
iealth ; 
Liddy. Something uncommon is the 
matter with that poor child; her colour 
fades, her appetite fails, and her ſpirits 
flag. She is become moping and melan- 
choly, and is often found in tears. Her 
brother ſuſpects internal uneaſineſs on 
account of Wilſon, and denounces ven- 
geance againſt that adventurer. 
was, it ſeems, ſtrongly affected at the ball 
by the ſudden appearance of one Mr. 
Gordon, who ſtrongly reſembles the ſaid 
Wilſon; but I am rather ſuſpicious that 
ſne caught cold by being overheated with 
dancing. I have conſulted Dr. Grego- 
, an eminent phyſician of an amiable 
eee who adviſes the highland air, 
and the uſe of goat-milk whey ; which, 
ve a bad effect upon a 
patient who was born and bred among 
the mountains of Wales. The doQor's 
opinion is the more agreeable, as we ſhall 
find thoſe remedies in the very place 
which I propoſed as the utmoſt extent of 
our expedition; I mean the borders. of 
Argyle. *h 
Mr. Smollett, one of the judges of the 
commiſſary court, which is now ſitting, 
has very kindly inſiſted upon our lodgin 


. "VS 
at his country-houſe, on the banks o 


Lough-Lomond, about fourteen miles 
beyond Glaſgow. For this laſt city we 


ſhall ſet out in two days, and take Stir- 
ling in our way, well provided with re- 


commendations from our friends at Edin 


burgh, whom, I proteſt, I ſhallteave with 


much regret. Tam ſofar from thinking 
it any hardſhip to live in this country, 
that, if. I was obliged to lead a town life, 
Edinburgh would certainly be the head- 


1 


quarters of your always, 


Eva: Avg. 4. 


4 


wiſh I could ſay the ſame of 


Marr. Beam B LE.. 


She 
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the left unfiniſhed with Mr. 
touching the eternity of hell Forments. 


r IE eee Ns Ore Oy ˙ ang 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART: OF 
JESUS,COLLEGE, OXON. _ 


pA KNIGHT, - 


Am now little ſhort of the Ultima 
Thule, if this appellation properly be- 


* 


longs to tlie Orkneys or Hebrides. Theſe 


laſt are now lying before me, to the 
amount of {ome hundreds, ſcattered up 
and down the Deucalidonian ſea, afford- 
ing the moſt pictureſque and romantick 
proſpect I ever beheld. I write this let- 
ter in a gentleman's houſe, near the town 
of Inverary, which may be deemed the 


capital of the Weſt Highlands, famous 
for nothing ſo much as for the ſtately 

caſtle begun, and actually covered in, 
by the late Duke of Argyle 


| e, at a prodi- 

g10us expence; whether it will ever be 

compleatly finiſhed, is a queſtion. | 
But, to take things in order. We left 


2 Edinburgh ten days ago; and the far- 


ther north we proceed, we find Mrs. 
Tabitha the leſs manageable; ſo that her 


inclinations are not of the nature of the 
bloadſtone; they point not towards the 


pole. What made her leave Edinburgh 
with reluctance at laſt, if we may believe 
her own aſſertions, was a diſpute which 
offat, 


That gentleman, as he advanced in years, 


began to be ſceptical on this head, till, 


at length, he declared open war againſt 
the common acceptation of the word 
eternal. He is how perſuaded, that eter- 
zal ſignifies no more than an indefinite 


number of years; and that the moſt enor- 
mous ſinner may be quit for ine mil- 
lions, nine hundred thouſand, nine hun- 


dred and ninety nine years of bell fire; 


which term or period, as he my well 


obſerves, forms but an inconſiderable 
drop, as it were in the ocean of eter- 


nity. For this mitigation he contends, 
as a ſyſtem agreeable to the ideas of 


8 and mercy, which we annex to 
e Supreme Being. Our aunt ſeemed 


willing to adopt this doctrine in favour 
of the wicked; but he hinted, that no 


perſon whatever was fo righteous as to 


de exempted entirely from punifhiment 
in a future ſtate; and that the moſt pious 


Chriſtian upon earth might think him- 


ſelf very happy to get off for a faſt of 
ſeren or eight thouſand years in the midſt 
of fire and brimſtone. 
revolted at this dogma, which filled her 
at once with horror and indignation. 


Mrs. Tabitha 


D 
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eukrk. 


She had recourſe to the opinion of Hum. 
phry Clinker, -who roundly declared it 
was the *popiſh doctrine of purgatory, 
and quoted Scripture in defence of the 
fire ewerlaſting prepared for the dewil 
and his angels. The Reverend Meſter 
Mackorkendale, and all the theologiſts 
and faints of that perſuaſion, were con- 
ſulted, and ſome of them had doubts 
abont the matter; which doubts and 
ſcruples had begun to infect our aunt, 
when we took our departure from Edin 
burgh. | = 

Me paſſed through Linlithgow, where 
there was an . royal palace, which 
is now gone to decay, as well as the town 
itſelf. This, too, is pretty much the 
caſe with Stirling, though it ſtill boaſts 
of a fine old caſtle, in which the kings 
of Scotland were wont to reſide in their 
minority. But Glaſgow is the pride of 
Scotland; and indeed it might very well 
paſs for an elegant and flouriſhing city 
in any part of Chriſtendom. There we 
had the good fortune to be received into 
the houſe of Mr. Moore, an eminent 
ſurgeon, to whom we were recommended 
by oneof our friends at Edinburgh; and, 
truly, he could not have done us more 
eſſential ſervice. Mr. Moore is a merry 
facetious companion, ſenſible and ſhrewd, 


with a conſiderable fund of humour; and 


his wife an agreeable woman, well bred, 
kind, and obliging. Kindneſs, which I 
take to be the eſſence of good - nature and 
humanity, is the diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſtick of the Scotch ladies in their own 
country. Our landlord ſhewed us ever) 
thing, and introduced us to all the world 
at Glaſgow; where, through his recom- 
mendation, we were complimented with 
the freedom of the town. Conſidering 
the trade and opulence of this place, it 
cannot but abound with gaiety and di- 
verſions. Here is a great number of 


young fellows that rival the youth of the 


capital in ſpirit and expence; and I was 
ſoon convinced that all the female beau- 
ties of Scotland were not aſſembled at 
*the Hunter's ball in Edinburgh. "The 
town of Glaſgow flouriſhes in learning 
as well as in commerce. Here 1s an unl- 
verſity, with profeſſors in all the diffe- 
rent branches of ſcience, liberally endow- 
ed, and judiciouſly choſen. It was va. 


cation time when I paſſed, ſo that I could 
not entirely ſatisfy my curioſity; but 
their mode of education is certainly pre- 
ſerable to ours in ſome reſpects. 


. | ivate in- 
ſtudents are not left to the * 50 


firu&ion of tutors; but taught in pub- 
lick ſchools or claſſes, each ſcience by 
it's particular profeſſor or regent. 

My uncle is in raptures with Glaſgow. 
He not only viſited all the manufactures 
of the place, but made excurſions all 
round to Hamilton, Paiſley, Renfrew, 
and every other place within a dozen 
miles, where there was any thing remark - 
able to be ſeen in art or nature. I be- 
lieve the exerciſe occaſioned by theſe 
jaunts was of ſervice to my faſter Liddy, 


- whoſeappetite and e began to revive. 


Mrs. Tabitha diſplayed her attractions 
as uſual, and actually believed ſhe had 
entangled one Mr. Maclellan, a rich 


inkle· manufacturer, in her ſnares; but 


when matters came to an explanation, it 
appeced that his attachment was alto- 
gether ſpiritual, founded upon an inter- 
courſe of devotion, at the meeting of Mr. 
John Weiley ; who, in the courſe of his 
evangelical miſſion, had come hither in 
perſon. At length, we ſet out for the banks 
of Lough-Lomond, paſſing through the 
little borough of Dumbarton; or, as my 
uncle will have it, Dunbritton ; where 
there is a caſtle, more curious than any 


thing of the kind I had ever ſeen. It is 


honoured with a particular deſcription by 
the elegant Buchannan, as an aræ inex- 
pugnabilis; and, indeed, it muſt have 
been impregnable by the ancient man- 
ner of beſieging. It is a rock of conſi- 
derable extent, riſing with a double top, 
in an angle formed by the confluence of 
two rivers, the Clyde and the Leven; 


perpendicular and inacceſſible on all ſides, 


except in one place where the entrance is 
fortified ; and there is no riſing groundin 
the neighbourhood from whence it could 
be damaged by any kind of battery. 
From Dumbarton, the Weſt High- 
lands appear in the form of huge, duſky 
mountains, piled one above another; but 
this proſpect is not at all ſurprizing to a 
native of Glamorgan. We have fixed our 
ad-quarters at Cameron, a very neat 


_ country-houſe belonging to commiſſary 


Smollett, where we found every ſort of 
accommodation we could deſire. It, is 
fituated like a Druid'stemple, in a grove 
of oak, cloſe by the ſide of Lough-Lo- 
mond, which is aſurprizing body of pure 
tranſparent water, unfathomably deep.in 
many places, fix or ſeven miles broad, 


four and twenty miles in length, diſplay- 
ng above twenty green iſlands, covered 


with wood; ſome of them cultivated for 
dern, and many of them fecked with red 
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of the Duke of Argyle, who is « mighty 


h 


deer. They belong to different gentlemen, 
whoſe ſeats are ſcattered along the banks 
of the lake, which are agreeably roman- 
tick beyond all conception. M 


Mrs. Tabitha would by no means truſt 
herſelf again upon the water, and to come 


hither it was neceſſary to croſs a ſmall inlet 


of the ſea, in an open ferry-boat. This 


country appears more and more wild and 


lavage the further we advance; and the 
eople 


are as different from the Lowland 


2 in their looks b, and la 
as the mom af n 
from the inhabitants of Herefordſhire. 


When the Lowlanders want to drink a | 


chearupping-cup, they go to the publick 
houſe, called the Change Houſe, and call 
for a chopine of two-penny, which is a 
thin, yeaſty beverage, made of malt; not 


quite ſo ſtrong as the table-beer of Eng- 
land. This is brought in a pewter ſtoop, - 


ſhaped like a fkittle, from whence it is 
emptied into a quaff ; that is, a curious 


cup made of different pieces of wood, ſuch 


as box and ebony, cut into little ſtaves, 
Joined alternately, and ſecured with deli- 
cate hoops, having two ears or handles. 


It holds about a gill, is ſometimes tipped. 


round the mouth with filver, and has a 
plate cf the ſame meta] at bottom, with 
the landlord's cypher engraved. The 
Highlanders, on the contrary, deſpiſe this 


liquor, and regale themſelves with whiſky; 


a, malt ſpirit as ſtrong as geneva, which 


they ſwallow in great quantities, without 
any ſigns of inebriation. They are uſed 


to it from the cradle, and find it an excel- 
lent preſervative againſt the winter cold, 
which mutt be extreme on theſe moun- 
tains. I am told that it is given with great 
ſucceſs to infants, as a cordial in thecon- 
fluent (mall-pox, when the eruption ſeems 
to flag, and the ſymptoms grow unfa- 
vourable. The Highlanders are uſed to 
eat much more animal food than falls 
to the ſhare of their neighbours in the 


Low Country. They delight in hunting; 


have plenty of deer aud other game, with 
a great number oi ſheep, goats, and black 
cattle running wild, which they ſeruple 
not to kill as veniſon, without being at 
much pains to aſcertain the property. 
Inverary is but a poor ton, though it 
ſtands immediately under the * 
prince in this part of Scotland. . 
peaſants live in wretched cabins, and 
ſeem very poor; but the gentlemen are 
tolerably well wa ſo loving to 


ſtrangers, | 


| y uncle 
and I have left the women at Cameron, as 
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| a 4 that a man runs ſome riſque of 


his life from their hoſpitality. It muſt be 
obſerved that the poor Highlanders are 
now ſeen to difadvantage. They have 
been not only diſarmed by act of parlia- 
ment; but alſo deprived of their ancient 
garb, which was both graceful and con- 
venient; and what is a greater hardſhip 
ſtill, they are compelled to wear breeches ; 
a reſtraint which they cannot bear with 


any degree of patience: indeed, the ma- 


Jority wear them, not in their proper place, 
but on poles: or long ſtaves over their 
ſhoulders. They are even debarred the uſe 
of their ſtriped ſtuff, called Tartane, which 
was their own manufacture, prized by 
them above all the velvets, brocades, and 
tiſſues, of Europe and Aſia. They now 
lounge along in looſe great coats, of 
coarſe ruſſet, equally mean and cumber- 
ſome, and betray manifeſt marks of de- 
jection. Certain it is the government 


could not have taken a more effectual me- 


thod to break their national ſpirit. 
We have had princely ſport in hunting 


the ſtag on theſe mountains. Theſe are 


the lonely hills of Morven, where Fingal 
and his heroes enjoyed the ſame paſtime, 


| 
. 


I feel an enthuſiaſtick pleaſure when I 


ſurvey the brown heath Oſſian was wont to 
tread, and hear the wind whiſtle through 
the bending graſs. When I enter our 
landlord's hall, I look for the ſuſpended 
harp of that divine bard, and liſten in 
hopes of hearing the aerial found of his 
reſpetted ſpirit. The Poems of Oſſian are 
in every mouth. A famous tate of 


this country, the Laird of Macfarlane, at 
whoſe houſe we dined a few days ago, can 
repeat them all in the original Gaelick, 


which has a great affinity to the Welſh, 


not only in the general ſound, but alſo in 
a great number of radical words; and I 
make. no doubt but that they are buth 
ſprung from the ſame origin. I was not a 
little ſurprized, when aſking a Highlander 
one day, if he knew where we ſhould find 


any game, he e Hu niel Saſſe- 
1 


© zagh,' which ſignifies zo Engliſb: the 
very ſame anſwer I ſhould have re- 
ceived from a Welſhman, and almoſt in 


the ſame words. The Highlanders have 


no other name ſor the people of the Low 
Country, but Saſſenagh, or Saxons; a 
ſtrong preſumption, that the Lowland 
Scots and the Engliſh are derived from 
the ſame ſtock. The peaſants of theſe 
hills ftrougly reſemble thoſe of Wales in 
their looks; their manners, and habita- 
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tions; every thing I ſee, and hear, and fee] 
ſeems Welſh. The mountains, vales, and 
ſtreams; the air and climate; the beef, 
mutton, and game, are all Welſh. It muſt 
be owned, however, that this people are 
better provided than we in ſome articles. 
They have plenty of red deer and roe- 
buck, which are fat and delicious at this 
ſeaſon of the year. Their ſea teems with 
amazing quantities of the fineſt fiſh in 
the world; and they find means to pro- 
cure very good claret at a very ſmall ex- 
nce. | | 
Our landlord is a man of conſequence 
in this part of the country ; a cadet from 
the family of Argyle, and hereditary cap. 
tain of one of his caſtles. His name in 
plain Engliſh is Dougal Campbell; but 


as there 1s a great number of the ſame 


appellation, they are diſtinguiſhed (like 
the Welſh) by patronymicks; and, as I 
have known an ancient Briton called Ma- 
doc ap-Morgan, ap-Jenkins, ap-Jones, 
our Highland chief deſigns himſelf Dou“ 
Mac-amiſh mac-'oul ich- ian, ſignifying 
Dougal, the ſon of James, the ſon of 
Dougal, the fon of John. He has travelled 
in the courſe of his education, and is diſ- 
poſed to make certain alterations in his 
domeſtick oxconomy; but he finds it im- 
poſſible to aboliſh the ancient cuſtoms of 
the family, ſome of which are ludicrous 
enough. His prper, for example, who 1s 
an hereditary officer of the houſhold, will 
not part with the leaſt particle of his pri- 
vileges. He has a right to wear the kilt, 
or ancient Highland dreſs, with the purſe; 
piſtol, and durk: a broad yellow rib- 
band, fixed to the chanter- pipe, is thrown 
over his ſhoulder, and oy along the 
ground, while he performs the function 


of his minſtrelſy; and this, I ſuppoſe, is 


analogous to the pennon or flag which 
was formerly carried before every knight. 
in battle. He plays before the laird every | 
Sunday in his way to the kirk, which be 
circles three times, performing the family 
march, which implies defiance to all tht. 
enemies of the clan; and every morning 


he plays a full hour by the clock, in the 


creat hall, marching backwards and for- 
wards all the time, with a ſolemn pace, 


attended by the laird's kinſmen, who ſerm 
much delighted with the muſic. In this 


exerciſe, he indulges them with a variety 
of ages or airs, ſuited to the different 


_ paſſious, which he would either excite or 


aſſuage. 


Mr. Campbell himſelf, who performs 
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„well on the violin, has an invincible 
antipathy to the ſound of the Highland 
bag-pipe, which ſings in the noſe with a 
moſtalarming twang, and, indeed, is quite 
intolerable to ears of common ſenſibility, 
when aggravated by the echo of a vaulted 
| hall, He therefore begged the piper would 
have ſome mercy upon him, and diſpenſe 
with this part of the morning ſervice. 
A conſultation of the clan being held on 


this occaſion, it was unanimoully agreed, 


that the laird's requeſt could not be 
granted without a 1 8 encroach- 
ment upon the cuſtoms of the family. The 
pipet declared he could not give up for a 
moment the privilege he derived from his 
anceſtors; nor would the laird's relations 
forego an entertainment which they va- 
| lued above all others. There was no re- 
medy; Mr. Campbell, being obliged to 
acquieſce, is fain to ſtop his ears with 
cotton, to fortify his head with three or 
four night-caps, and every morning re- 
tire into the penetralia of his habitation, 
in order to avoid this diurnal annoyance. 
When the muſick ceaſes, he produces 
him{elf at an open window that looks into 
the court-yard, which is by this time 
filled with a crowd of his vaſſals and de- 
pendents, who worſhip his firſt appear- 
ance, by uncovering their heads, and bow - 
ing to the earth with the moſt humble 
proſtration. As all theſe people have ſome- 


thing to communicate in the way of pro- 


poſal, complaint, or petition, they wait 
tiently till the laird comes forth, and, 
ollowing him in his walks, are favoured 
each with a ſhort audience in his turn. 
Two days ago, he diſpatched above an 
hundred ütterent ſolicitors, in walking 
with us to the houſe of a neighbouring 
828 , where we dined by invitation. 
Our landlord's houſe-keeping is 5 0 0 
rough and hoſpitable, and favours muc 
of the ſimplicity of ancient times: the 
hall, paved with flat ſtones, is about 
orty-five feet by twenty-two, and ſerves 


not only for a dining- room, but alſo for 


a bed- chamber to gentlemen-dependents 
and hangers-on of the family. At night 
half a dozen occaſional beds are ranged 
on each fide along the wall. Theſe are 
made of freſh heath, pulled up by the 
roots, and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
make a very agreeable couch, where they 
lie, without any other covering than the 
plaid. My uncle and I were indulged 
with ſeparate chambers and down beds, 
which we be d to exchange for a layer 
of heath; and indeed I never ſlept ſo much 
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to my ſatisfaction. It was not only ſoft 
and elaſtick, but the plant, being in 


flower diffuſed an agreeable fragrance, 
which is wonderfully refreſhing and re- 


ſtorative. | 


Yeſterday we were invited to the ſune⸗ 


ral of an old lady, the grandmother of a 


3 in this neighbourhood, and 
0 


und ourſelves in the midſt of fifty peo-- 


ple, who were regaled with a ſumptuous 
fealt, accompanied by the muſick of a 
dozen pipers. In ſhort, this meeting had 


all the air of a grand feſtival; and the 


gueſts did ſuch honour to the entertain - 
ment, that many of them could not ſtand 
when we were reminded of the buſineſs 


on which we had met. The company 


forthwitK taking horſe, rode in a very ir- 
regular cavalcade to the place of inter- 


- 


ment, a church, at the diſtance of two long 


miles from the caſtle. On our arrival, 


however, we found we had committed a 


ſmale overſight, in leaving the corpſe be- 
hind; ſo that we were obliged to wheel 
about, and met the old gentle woman half 
way, carried upon poles by the neareſt 
relations of her family, and attended by 
the coronach, compoſed of a multitude of 


breaſts, and howled moſt hideouſly. At 


the grave, the orator, or ſenachie, pro- 


nounced the panegyrick of the defun&, 
every period being confirmed by a yell of 
the coronach. The body was committed to 


the earth, the pipers playing a pibroch all 


the time; and all the company ſtandin 
uncovered, The ceremony was cloſe 


with the diſcharge of piſtols; then we re 
turned to the caſtle, reſumed the bottle, 


and by midnight there was not a ſober 
5 the family, the females excepted. 
he ſquire and I were, with ſome diffi- 


culty, permitted to retire with our land- 


lord in the evening; but our entertainer 


was a little chagrined at our retreat; and 


afterwards e to think it a diſparage- 
ment to his family, that not above a hun- 
dred gallons of whiſky had heen drank 
upon ſuch a ſolemn occaſion. This morn- 
ing we got up by four to hunt the roe- 
buck, and in half an hour found break - 


% 


old hags, who tore their hair, beat their 


faſt ready ſerved in the hall. The hunters 


conſiſted of Sir George Colquhoun and 
me, as ſtrangers, (my uncle not chuſing 
to he of the party) 
the latrd's brother, the laird's brother” 

ſon, the laird's Aſter's fon, the Iaird*s 
Jathber's brother's ſon, and all their fofter 


the laird in perſon, | 
ther s$ 


brothers, who are counted parcel of the 


family: but we "ou attended by an in- 
2 
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landers, Without ſaces or ſtockingag, 
The following articles form 


a. ſecond, full of butter; a third, fu 


cream; an entire cheeſe, made of 'goat's ' 


Ye 


milk; a large earthen pot full of honey; | 


a 


the beſt, part_of A ham; 4 cold veniſon 
paſty ; a buſhel of oatmeal, made in thin 


cakes and bannocks, with aſmall wheaten 
loaf in the middle for the ſtrangers; a 


3 ſtone bottle full of whiſky, another 
af br 


this reſervoir. The ſpirits were drank out 


of a ſilver quaff, and the ale out of horns, 
Great juſtice was done to the collation by 


the gueſts in general; one of them in par- 
ticular ate above two dozen of hard eggs, 
with a proportionable quantity of bread, 
butter, and honey; nor was one drop of 
liquor left upon the board. Finally, a 
large roll of tobacco was preſe:ited by way 
of deſſert, and every individual took a 
comfortable quid, to prevent the bad 
effects of the morning air. We had a fine 
chace over the mountains, after a roe- 


buck, which we killed, and I got home 


time enough to drink tea with Mrs. 
Campbell and our ſquire. To-morrow 
we ſet. out on our, return for Cameron. 
We propoſe to croſs the Frith of Clyde, 
and take the towns of Greenock and Port 
Glaſgow in our way. This circuit being 
finiſhed, we ſhall turn our faces to the 
ſouth, and follow the ſun with augmented 
velocity, in order to enjoy the reſt of the 
autumn in England, where Boreas is not 
quite ſo biting as he begins already to be 
on the tops of tbeſe northern hills. But 
our progreſs from place to place ſhall 
continue to be ſpecified in theſe detached 
Journals of, yours always, 


"ARGYLESHIRE, SEP T« 3. 
; TO DR, LEWES. 
| DEAR DICK, || 1 l 4 
A BOUT a fortnight is now elapſed 
ſince we left the capital of Scotland, 
irefting our courſe towards Stirling, 
where we Jay. The caſtle of this place is 
ſuch another as that of Edinburgh, and 
affords a fur wen proſpe& of the wind- 
ings of the River Forth, which are ſo ex- 
traordinary, that the diſtance from hence 


* 


bur 
V 
of 


andy, and a kilderkin of ale. There 
Was a ladle chained to the cream kit, with 
curious wooden bickers to be filled from 


I. MELFORD. 


finite numberof Gazlly, orragget High-' 


t5. Alloa by land is but four miles; and 
by water it is twenty- four. Alloa is 4 
neat . thriving town,” that depends in a 
great meaſure on the commerce of Glaf. 
gow, the merchants of which ſend hither 
tobacco and other articles; to be depoſited 
in warehouſes for exportation from the 
Frith of Forth. In our way hither we 
viſited a flouriſhing iron-work ; where, 
inſtead of burning wood, they uſe coal, 
which they have the art of clearing in 
ſich a manner as frees it from the ſul. 
phur, that would otherwiſe render the 
metal too brittle for working. Excellent 
coal is found in almoſt every part of 
9 r 6 ft 

The foil of this diſtri& produces ſcarce 
any other grain but oats and barley ; per. 
haps becauſe it is poorly cultivated, and 
almoſt altogether untineloſed, The few 
incloſures they have conſiſt of paltry 
walls of looſe ſtones gathered from the 
fields, which indeed they cover, as if ng 
had been ſcattered on purpoſe. When 
expreſſed my ſurprize that the peaſants 
did not diſencumber their grounds of 
theſe ſtones, a gentleman, well acquaint- 
ed with the theory as well as rack of 


farming, aſſured me that the ſtones, far 


from being prejudicial, were ſerviceable 
to the crop. This philoſopher had or- 
dered a field of his 'own to he cleared, 
manured, and ſown with barley, and the 

oduce was more ſcanty than before. 

e cauſed the ſtones to be replaced, and 
next year the crop was as good as ever. 
The ftones were removed a ſecond time, 
and the harveſt failed : they were again 
brought back, and the ground retrieved 
it's fertility. The fame experiment has 
been tried in different parts of Scotland 

ich the ſame ſucceſs. Aſtoniſned at this 
information, I deſired to know in what 
manner he accounted for this ſtrange 
phænomenon; and he ſaid there were 


three ways in which the ſtones might be 


ſerviceable. They might poſſibly reſtrain 
an exceſs in the perſpiration of the earth, 
analogous to colliquative ſweats, by which 
the human body is ſometimes waſted and 


ceonſumed: they might act as ſo many 


fences to protect the tender blade from 
the piercing winds of the ſpring ;'or, by 


multiplying the reflection of the ſun, 


they might increaſe the warmth, ſo as to 


mitigate the natural chilnets of the ſoil 


and elimate. But, ſurely, this exceſſme 
perſpiration might be more effectually 


checked by different kinds of manul?, 
ſuch as aſhes; lime; chalk, or mar, « 


whic 


3 
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The number of inhabitants js ſaid to 
amount to thirty 'thouland; and marks 


-bich laſt, it ſeems, there are many pits 
would be much more equally obtained 24 
incloſures; one half of the ground whic a 
is now covered would. be retrieved; the. 
cultivation would require leſs labour; 
and the plows, - harrows, and horſes, 
would not ſuffer half the damage which 
they now ſuſtain, 
Tueſe north-weſtern. parts are by no 


— 


eans fertile in corn: the ground is na- 
— barren and mooriſh. The peaſants 
are poorly lodged, meagre 1n their looks, 
mean in their apparel, -and remarkably 
dirty, This laſt reproach they might 
all waſh off, by means of thoſe lakes, 
rivers, and rivulets-of pure water, with 
which they are ſo liberally ſupplied by 
nature. Agriculture cannot be expected 
to flouriſh here the farms are ſmall, the 
leaſes ſhort, and the huſbandman begins 
upon a rack- rent, withouta ſufficient ſtoc K 
to anſwer the purpoſes of improvement. 
The granaries of Scotland are the banks 
of the Tweed; the counties of Eaſt and 


Mid-Lothianz the Carſe of Gowrie, in 


Perchſhire, equal in fertility to anypart 
of England; and ſome tracts in Aber- 


deenſhire and Murray; where, Fam told, 


the harveſt is more early than in North - 
umberland, although they lie above two 
degrees farther north. I have a ſtrong cu- 
rioſity to viſit many places beyond the 
Forth and the Tay, ſuch as Perth, Dun- 
dee, Montroſe, and Aberdeen, which are 
towns equally elegant and thriving; but 
the ſeaſon is; too far advanced to admit of 
this addition tomy original plan. | 


I am fo far happy as to have ſeen 


Glaſgow, which, to the beſt of my recol- 


leftion and judgment, is one of the pret- 


tieſt towns in Europe; and, without all 
doubt, it is one of the moſt flouriſhing in 
Great Britain. In ſhort, it is a perfect 
bee-hive in point of induſtry. It ſtands 
partly on a gentle declivity; but the 
greateſt parted i is in a plain, watered by 
the River Clyde. The ft eets are ſtraight, 
open, airy, and well paved; and the 

houſes lofty, and well built of hewn- 


ſtone. At the upper end of the town 
ec 


there is a venerab athedral, that may 
be compared vith Vork - minſter or Weſt- 


minſter; and about the middle. of the 
deſcent from tlus to the Croſs. is. the Col- 
lege, a reſpectable pile of building, with 
A manner; of accommodation for the 
Proteſſors and ftudents, includi ng anelg- 
gant library, and an obſerxatory well 
Provided wich aſtronomical inſtrumenta. 


* 


honoure | 
wp I moreover converſed with one 
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of gpulence and independency, appear in 
every quarter of this commercial city; 


Which, however, is not Without it's f- 
cgnyeniences and defects, The. 


he water of 


their pnblick pumps is geperally hard and 


brackiſh, an imperfeStion the leſs ex- 
 cuſable, as the River Ciyde runs by their | 


doors, in the lower part of the town; 


and there are rivulets and ſprings above 


the cathedral, ſufficient to fill a 


ſervoir with excellent water, which might 


be thence diſtributed to all the different 
parts of the city. It is of more conle- 
quence to conſult the health of the inha - 
bitants in this article, than to employ ſo 


much attention in beautifying their towh = 


with new ſtreets, ſquares, aud churches. 
Another defect, not ſo eaſily remedied, is 
the ſhallowneſs of the river, which will 
not float veſſels of any burden within ten 
or twelve miles of the city; ſo that the 
merchants are obliged to load and unload 


their ſhips at Greenock and Port Glafſ- 


gow, jituated about fourteen miles nearer 
the mouth of the Frith, where it is about 
twa miles brösd, . 
The people of Fier have a noble 
ſpirit of enterprize. Mr. Moore, a ſur- 


Earn to whom I was recommended from 


dinburgh, introduced me to all the 
came acquainted with Mr. Cochran, 
who may be ſtiled one of the ſages of this 
kingdom. He was firſt magiſtrate at the 
time of the laſt rebellion. I fat as mem- 
ber when he was examined in the Houſe 
of Commons; upon which occaſion Mr. 


P-—— obſerved he had never heard ſuch 
a ſenſible evidence given at that bar. I 


was alſo introduced to Dr. John Gordon, 
a patriat of a truly Roman (pint, who is 


the father of the linen manufacture in 


this place, and was a great promoter of 


the city workhouſe, infirmary, and other 


works af publick utility. Had he lived 
in . Rome, he would have been 
with a ſtatue at tlie publick ex- 


G ſsf— d, whom I take to be one 
of the greateſt merchants in Europe. In 
the laſt war, he is ſaid to have had at one 
time five and twenty. ſhips, with their 


cargoes, his own property, and to have 
traded for above halt 


riod for the commerce of Glaſgow. The 
merchants, | conſidering that their ſhips 


* 


bound for America, launching out at 


* 
> 


once 


2 merchants of the place. Here 


a million ſterling 
a year. The laſt war was a fortunate pe- 
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once into the Atlantick by the north of 
Ireland, purſued a track very little fre- 
quented by privateers, reſolved to inſure 
one another, and ſaved a very conſider- 
able fum by this reſolution, as few or 
none of their ſhips were taken. You 
muſt know I have a ſort of national at- 
tachment to this part of Scotland. The 
great church, dedicated to St. Monagh, 


the River Clyde, and other particulars 


that ſmack of our Welſh language and 
cuſtoms, contribute. to flatter me with 

the notion that theſe people are the deſ- 
cendants of the Britons, who once poſ- 
ſeſſed this country. Without all queſtion, 
- this was a Cumbrian kingdom: it's ca- 
pital was Dumbarton, (a corruption of 
Dumbritton) which ſtill exiſts as a royal 


borough, at the influx of the Clyde and 


Leven, ten miles below Glaſgow. The 
fame neighbourhood gave birth to St. 
Patrick, the apoſtle of Ireland, at a place 
where there is ſtill a church and village, 
which retain his name. Hard by are 
ſome veſtiges of the famous Roman wall, 
built in the reign of Antonine, from the 
Clyde to the Forth, and fortified with 
caſtles, to reſtrain the. incurſions of the 
Scots or Caledonians, who inhabited the 
Welt Highlands. In a line parallel to this 
wall, the merchants of Glaſgow have de- 
termined to make a navigable canal be- 
4wixt the two Friths, which will be of 
incredible advantage to their commerce, 
in tranſporting merchandize from one 
ſide of the iſland to the other. k 
From Glaſgow we travelled along 
the Clyde, which is a delightful ſtream, 
adorned on both ſides with villas, towns, 
and villages. Here is no want of groves 
and meadows, and corn- fields interſper{-. 
ed; but on this ſide of Glaſgow there is 
little other grain than oats and barley; 
the firſt are much better, the laſt much 
worſe, than thoſe of the ſame ſpecies in 
England. I wonder there is to little rye, 
Which is a gram that will thrive in al- 
moſt any ſoil; and it is ſtill more ſur- 
prizing that the cultivation of potatoes 
ſhould be ſo much neglected in the High - 
lands, where the poor people have not 
meal enough to ſupply them with bread 
through the winter. On the other fide of 
the river are the towns of Paiſley and 
Renfrew, The firſt, from an inconſide- 
rable village, is become one of the moſt 
flouriſhing places of the kingdom, en- 
riched by the linen, cambrick, flowered 
lawn, and filk manufactures, It was 
formerly noted for a rich monaſtery of 
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it joins th 
little above it's ſource, on the lake, ſtands 


the monks of Clugny, who wrote the fi. 
mous Scoti-Cbronicon, called The Black 
.Book of Paiſley. The old abbey ſtill re. 
mains, converted into a dwelling-houſe, 


belonging to the Earl of Dundouald. 
Reſt is a pretty town, on the banks 
of Clyde, capital , of the ſhire, which 
was heretofore thepatrimony of the Stuart 
family, and gave he title of Baron to the 
King's eldeſt ſon, which is Kill ailumed by 
the Prince of Wales. 5 
The Clyde we left a little on our left. 
hand at Dunbritton, where it widens into 
an æſtuary or frith, being augmented by 
the influx of the Leven. On this {pat 
ſtands the caſtle formerly called Alcluyd, 
waſhed by theſe two rivers on all fides, 
except a narrow iſthmus, which at ev 
ſpring-tide is overflowed. The wholeis 2 
great curioſity, from the quality and ferm 
of the rock, as well as the nature of 
it's ſituation, We now crofled the water 
of Leven, which, though nothing near ſo 
conſiderable as the Clyde, is much more 
tranſparent, paſtoral, and delightful, 
This charming ſtream is the ouclet of 
Lough-Lomond, and through a tract of 
four miles purſues it's winding courſe, 
e e a bed of pebbles, till 
e Frith at Dunbritton. A very 


the Houſe of Cameron, belonging to Mr. 
Smollett, ſo emboſomed in an oak wood, 
that we did not ſee it till we were within 
fifty yards of the door. I have ſeen the 
Lago di Garda, Albano, De Vico, Bol- 
ſena, and Geneva; and, upon my ho- 
nour, I prefer Lough - Lomond to them 
all : a preference which 1s certainly owing 
to the verdant iſlands that ſeem to float 
upon it's ſurface, affording the molt en- 
chanting objects of repole to the excurſive 
view. Nor are the banks deſtitute of 
beauties, which even partake of the ſu- 
blime. On this fide they diſplay a feet 
variety of woodland, corn- fields, and 
paſture, with ſeveral agreeable villas, 
emerging, as it were, out of the lake, till, 
at ſome diſtance, the proſpect termmates 
in huge mountains covered with heath, 
which being in bloom, affords a very rich 
covering . purple. Every thing here s 


romantick beyond imagination. This 


country is juſtly ſtiled the Areadia of 
Scotland; and I do not doubt but it may 
vie with Arcadia in every thing but clt- 
mate: I am ſure it excels it in verdure, 
wood, and water. What ſay yo to 4 


natural baſon of pure water, near thirty 
miles long, and in ſome places 


ſeven 
miles 
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miles broad, and in many above a hun- 
dred fathom ay „having four and twenty 
habitable iſlands, ſome of them ſtocked 
with deer, and all of them covered with 
wood; containing immenſe quantities of 
delicious fiſh, ſalmon, pike, trout, perch, 
founders, cels, and powans, the laſt a. 
delicate kind of freſh-water herring pe- 
culiar to this lake; and, finall 7, commu- 
nicating with the ſea, by ſending off the 
Leven, through which all thoſe ſpecies 
(except the powan) make their exit and 
entrance occahonally. = _ 
Incloſed I ſend you a copy of a little 
ode to this river, by Dr. Smollett, who 
was born on the banks of it, within two 
miles of the place where I am now writ- 
ing. It is at leaſt pictureſque and accu- 
rately deſcriptive, if it has no other me- 
nt. There is an idea of truth in an 
oreeable landſcape taken from nature, 
which pleaſes me more than the gayeſt 
fiction which the moſt luxuriant fahcy 
can diſplay. | | 
I have other remarks to make; but, 
25 my paper is full, I muſt reſerve them 
till the next occaſion. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve at preſent, that I am determined to 
netrate at leaſt forty miles into the 
Highlands, which now appear like a vaſt 
fantaſtick viſion in the clouds, inviting 
the approach of yours always, 


Marr. BRAMBLE. 
Caur Rox, Au. 28. 


ob E TO LEVEN- WATER. 


N Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love; 
Tenvied not the happieſt ſwain, | 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 


Pure ſtream! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
My youthful limbs 1 wont to lave; 
No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource; . 
o rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 
That ſweetly warbles o'er it's bed, 
With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread ; 
While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy cryſtal flood : 
| The ſpringing trout in ſpeckled pride; 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide; 
The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; 
The ſilver gel, and mottled par &. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming mate thy waters make, 
By bow'rs of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower d with egtantine. - | - 


among the reſt, a 
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Still on thy banks, ſo gayly green, 
May num'rous herds and flocks be ſeenz 
And laſſes chanting o'er the pail, 

And ſhepherds piping in the dale, 1 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And induſtry embrown'd with toil, 5 
And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar d 
The bleſſings they enjoy to guard. 


ro DR. LEWIS, 


DEAR DOCTOR, 


F I vas diſpoſed to be critical, Iihould , 
ſay this Houſe of Cameron is tao 


near the lake, which approaches, on one 


fide, to within fix or ſeven yards of the 


window. It might have been placed 
in a higher fite, which would have af- 
forded a more extenſive proſpect, and a 
drier atmoſphere ; but this imperfection 
is not chargeable on the preſent propri- 
etor, who purchaſed it ready built, ra- 
ther than be at thetrouble of repairing his 
own family-houſe of Bonhill, which 
ſtands two miles from hence on the Le- 
ven, ſo ſurrounded with plantation, that 
it uſed to be known by the name of the 
Mavis (or thruſh) Neſt. Above that 
houſe is a romantick glen or clift of a 


mountain covered with hanging woods, 
n 


having at bottom a ſtream of fine water 
that forms a number of caſcades in it's 
deſcent to join the Leven; ſo that the 
ſcene is quite enchanting. A captain of 


a man of war, who had made the circuit 


of the globe with Mr, Anſon, being 
conducted to this glen, exclaimed=— 
Juan Fernandez, by God!” . 


Indeed, this country would be a per- 


fect paradiſe, if it was not, like Wales, 
curſed with a weeping climate, owing to 
the ſame cauſes in both, the neighbour- 


hood of high mountains, and a weſterly - 


ſituation, expoſed to the vapours of the 
Atlantick Ocean. This air, however, 
notwithſtanding it's humidity, is ſo heal- 
thy, that the natives are ſcarce ever viſit= 
ed by any other diſeaſe than the ſmall- 
pox, and certain cutaneous evils, which 


are the effects of dirty living, the great 


and general reproach of the commonalty 
of this kingdom. Here are a great ma- 
ny living monuments of longevity ;z and, 
ſon whom I treat 


with ſingular reſpect, as a venerable dru- 


id, who has lived near ninety years, with- 
out pain and ſickneſs, among oaks of his 


Te par is a ſmall fiſh; not unlike the ſmelt, which it rivals in delicacy and flayour, | 
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own planting, He was once proprietor 


of theſe lands; but being of a projecting ; 


ſpirit, ſome of his ſchemes miſcarr 
and he was obliged to part with his poſ- 
ſeſſion, _— 1 ſhi antigen two or 
three times {ince that period; but every 
fucceeding proprietor Heath done every 
thing in his power-to make his old age 
eaſy and comfortable. He has a ſuſh- 
_ ciency to procure the neceſſaries of life; 
and he and his old woman reſided in a 
fmall convenient farm-houſe, having a 
little garden, which he cultivates with his 
own s. This ancient couple live 
in great health, peace, and harmony; 
and, knowing no wants, enjoy the per- 
fection of content. Mr. Smollet 
him the Admiral, becauſe he inſiſts upon 
ſteering his pleaſure- boat upon the lake; 
and he ſpends moſt of his time in ranging 


through the woods, which he declares he 
enjoys as much as if they were ſtill his 


own property. I aſked him the other 
day if he was never ſick, and he an- 
ſwered, Ves; he had a ſlight fever the 
year before the Union. If he was not 
deaf, I ſhould take much pleaſure in his 
converſation; for he is very intelligent, 


and his memory is ſurprizingly retentive. 


"Theſe are the happy effects of tempe- 
good · nature. Not- 

withſtanding all his innocence, however, 
he was the cauſe of 
my man Clinker, whoſe natural ſuperſti- 


tion has been much injured by the hiſto- 
_ ries of witches, fairies, rm, and gob- 


lins, which he has heard in this country. 
On the evening after our arrival, Hum- 
phry ſtrolled into the wood in the courſe 
of his meditation, and all at once the ad- 
miral ſtood before him, under the ſha- 
dow of a ſpreading oak. Though the 
fellow is far from being timorous in caſes 


that are not ſuppoſed preteruatural, he 


could not ſtand the fight of this appari- 
tion, but ran into the kitchen, with his 
hair ſtanding on end, ſtaring wildly, and 
deprived of utterance. Mrs. Jenkins, ſee- 
ing him in this condition, ſcreamed aloud 


© ſeen ſomething!l' Mrs. Tabitha was 
| alarmed, and the whole honſe in confu- 
ſion. When he was recrmted with a 


dram, I deſired him to explain the mean- 


ing of all this agitation; and, with ſome 
3 he owned he had ſeen a ſpi- 
rit, in the thape of an eld man with a 
white beatd, a black cap, and a plaid 
night-gown, He was updeceived by the 
admiralin perſon, ho, coming in at this 
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and his cellar, which are all well ſtored. 


pe 
calls 


t perturbation to 


junfture, a red to be a | 
real fleſh and blood „ en 1 

Do you know how we fare in this Scot. 
tiſh paradiſe? We make free * 
landlord's mutton, which is excelleut, 
his poultry-yard, his garden, his dairy, 
We have delicious ſalman, pike, trout, 
perch, ar, &c. at the door, for the tak- 
54 e F rith of Clyde, on the other 

e of the hill, ſupplies us with mullet 
red and grey, cod, mackarcl, whiting, 


and a variety of ſea-fiſh, including the 


fineſt freſh herrings that I ever taſted, 
We have ſweet, juicy beef, and tolerable 
veal, with delicate bread from the little 
town of Dunbritton; and plenty of par. 
tridge, growle, heath-cock, and other 
game, in preſents. | 
We have been viſited by all the gen- 
tlemen af the neighbourhood, and they 
have entertained us at their houles, not 
barely with hoſpitality, but with ſuch 
marks of cordial affeRtion, as one would 
wiſh to find amony near relations, after 
an abſence of many years. 
I told you in my laſt I had projected 
an excurſion to the Highlands, which 
project I have now happily executed, un- 
der the auſpices of Sir George Col- 
quhoun, a colonel in the Dutch ſervice, 
who offered himſelf as our conductor on 
this occaſion. Leaving our women at 
Cameron, to the care and inſpection of 
Lady H C , we ſet out on harſe- 
back for Inverary, the county-town of 
Argyle, and dined on the road with the 
Laird of Macfarlane, the greateſt genea- 
logiſt I ever knew in any country, and 
perfectly acquainted with all the anti- 
quities of Scotland. - | 
The Duke of Argyle has an old cafile 
at Inverary, where he reſides when he is 
in Scotland ; and hard by is the ſhell of 
a noble Gothick palace, built by the laſt 
duke, which, when finiſhed, will be 2 
_ ornament to this part of the High- 


lands. As for Inverary, it is à place © 
very little importance, 
—*< Lord have mercy upon us, he has 


This country is amazingly wild, elpe- 
cially towards the mountains, which are 
heaped upon the backs of one another, 
making a moſt ſtupendous appearance of 
ſavage nature, with hardly any ſigns of 
cultivation, or even of population. Al 
is ſublimity, ſilence, and ſolitude. The 
people live together in glens or bottoms, 
where they are ſheltered from the cold 


and ſtorms of winter: but there is amar- 


gin of plain ground ſpread along te 54 
2 i 
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fide, which is well inhabited and improy- 
ch to be one of the. moſt agreeable 


nacts of the whole iſland ; the. ſea not” 


ly keeps it warm, and ſupplies it with 
— 5 Fords it one of the moſt raviſn- 
ing proſpects in the whole world; I mean 


the appearance of the Hebrides, or Weſt-⸗ 


em Illands, to the number of three hun- 
dred, ſcattered as far as the eye can reach, 
in the moſt agreeable confuſion. As the 
ſoil and climate of the Highlands are but 
in adapted to the cultivation of corn, the 

ple apply themſelves chiefly to the 
4 and feeding of black cattle, 
which turn to good account. Thoſe ani- 
mals run wild all the winter, without 
any ſhelter or ſubſiſtence but what they 
can find among the heath. When the 
ſnow lies ſo deep and. hard, thatthey can- 
vot penetrate to the roots of the graſs, 
they make a diurnal progreſs, guided by 
a ſure inſtinR, to the ſea-fide at low wa- 
ter, where they feed on the alga marina, 
and other plapts that grow upon the. 
beach. ie” | 33 

Perhaps this branch of huſbandry, 
which requires „. attendance and 
«hour, is one of the principal cauſes of 
that jdleneſs and want of indultry which 
diſtinguiſhes theſe mountaineers in their 
own country ; 
into the world, they become as diligent 
and alert as any people upon earth. They 
re undoubtedly a very diſtinct ſpecies 
uk. their fellow-ſubje&ts' of the Low- 
lands, againſt whom they indulge an an- 
cient ſpirit of animoſity; and this diffe- 
rence is very diſcernible even among per- 
fons of family and ęducation. The Low- 
anders are generallycool andeircumſpect; 
the HigWlanders fiery and ferocious: hut 
this violence of their paſſions ſerves only 
to enflame the zeal of their devotion to 
ſtrangers, which is truly enthuſiaſtick. 

We proceeded about twenty miles be- 
yond Inverary, to the houſe of a gentle- 
man, a friend of cur conductor, where 
we ſtayed a few days, and were feaſted 
in ſuch a manner, that I began to dread 
the conſequence to my/ conſtitution. 


Notwithſtanding the ſolitude that pre- 


vails among theſe mountains, there is no 
want of people in the Highlands. I am 
credibly informed that the Duke of Ar- 
gyle can aſſemble five thouſand men in 
arms, of his own elan and ſurname, which 
Campbell; and there is beſides a tribe 


A the ſame appellation, wholy chief is 


* 5 5 
- 


\ 


the arts of huſbandry ; and this 1 


When they come forth 

incredibly abſtemious, a 

7 — and fatigue; ſo ſteeled againſt the 
a 
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the Earl of Breadalbine. The Macdo- 
nalds are as numerous, and remarkably 
warlike, The, Camerons, M*Leods, 
Fraſers, Grants, M*Kentiies, M*Kays, 
M*Pherſons, M*Intoſhes; are powerful 
clans z ſo that if all the Walde, 
including. the inhabitants of the Iles; 
were united, they could bring into the 
field an army of forty thouſand fighting 
men, cape of undertaking: the => 
dangerous enterprize. We have lived to 
ſee . thouſand of them, without diſci- 
5 throw the whole kingdom of Great 
ritain into confuſion. They attacked 
and defeated two armies of regular troops, 
accuſtomed to ſervice. They penetrated 
into the centre of England; and af- 
terwards marched back with delibera- 
tion, in the face of two other armies, 
through anenemy's country, where every 


precaution was taken to cut off their re- 


treat. I know not any other people in 
Europe, who, without the uſe or know- / 
ledge of arms, will attack regular forces 

ſword in hand, if their chief will head 
them in battle. When diſeiplined, they 
cannot fail of being excellent ſoldiers. 

They do not walk like the generality of 
mankind, but trot and bounce like deer, 
as if they moved upon ſprings. They 
greatly excel the Lowlanders in all the 
exerciſes that require agility; they are 


patient of 


weather, that, in travelling, even when * 


the ground is covered with ſnow, they - 


never look for a houſe, or any other 
ſhelter, but their plaid, in which they 
wrap themſelves up, and go to ſleep un- 
der the cope of heaven. Such people, 
in quality of ſoldiers, muſt be invincible, 
when the buſineſs is to perform quick 


marches in a difficult country, to ſtrike 


ſudden ſtrokes, beat up the enemy's quar- 
ters, harraſs their 11 and perform | 
expeditions without the formality of ma- 
gazines, baggage, forage, and artillery. 


The chieftainſhip of the Highlanders is a 


very dangerous influence operating at/ 
the” euentey of the iſland 1 the 
eyes and hands of government cannot be 
ſuppoſed to ſee and act with preciſion and 
vigour, In order to break the force of 

clanſhip, admiviſtration has always prac- 
tiled the political maxim, Divide et im- 

pera. The legiſlature hath not only 
diſarmed theſe mountaineers, but alſo de- 

r ived them of their ancient garb, Which 


contributed in a great meaſure to keep up 


7 
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their military ſpirit; and their flaviſh te- 


nures are all diſſolved by act of parlia- 


ment; ſo that they are at preſent as free 
and independent of their chiefs as the 


law can make them: but the original 
attachment ſtill remains, and is founded 
on ſomething prior to the Feudal ſyſtem, 


about which the writers of this age have 


made ſuch a pother, as if it was a new 
diſcovery, like the Copernican Syſtem. 


Every peculiarity of policy cuſtom), and 


even temperament, is affectedly traced to 


this origin, as if the feudal conſtitution 
had not been common to almoſt all the 
natives of Europe. For my part, I ex- - 


pect to ſee the ule of trunk hoſe and but- 


tered ale aſcribed to the influence of the 
Feudal ſyſtem. The connection between 


the clans and their chiefs is, without all 
doubt, patriarchal. It is founded on 
hereditary regard and affection, cheriſh- 


ed through a long ſucceſſion of ages. 


The clan conſider their chief as their fa- 
ther, they bear his name, they believe 
themſelves deſcended from his family, 
they obey him as their Jord, with all the 


ardour of filial love and veneration while 
he, on his part, exerts a paternal autho- 
rity, commanding, chaſtiſing, rewarding, 


protecting, and eee them as his 


oven children. If the legiſſature wonld 
entirely deſtroy this connection, it muſt 


compel the Highlanders to change their 
habitation and their names. Even this 
experiment has been formerly tried with- 


out ſucceſs. In the reignof James VI. a bat- 


tle was fought within a few ſhort miles of 


this place, between two clans, the M*Gre- 


gors and the Colquhouns, in which the 


"latter were defeated. TheLaird of M. Gre- 


gor made ſuch a barbarous uſe of his 
victory, that he was forfeited and out- 


lawed by act of parliament; his lands 


were given to the family of Montroſe, 
and his clan were obliged to change their 


name. They obeyed ſo far, as to call 

themſelves ſeverally Campbell, Graham, 
dr Drummond, the ſurnames of the fa- 
milies of Argyle, Montroſe, and Perth, 
that they wich 


might enjoy the protection of 
thoſe houſes; but they ſtill added M Gre- 
gor to their new appellation; and as their 


. Chief was e of his eſtate, they 
robbed and p 


| undered for his ſubſiſtence. 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, the chief of 
that clan, whoſe father was attainted for 


having been concerned in the laſt rebel- 


lion, returning from France in obedience 


to a proclamation and act of parliament, 
paſſed at the beginning of the late war, 


— 


- 


1d a viſit to his own country, and h; 
9 in the We ee nd 
ther's houſe, which had been burnt to 
the ground. The clan, though ruined: 
and ſcattered, no ſooner heard of his ar: 
rival, than they flocked to him from all 
quarters, to welcome his return, and in 
a few days ſtocked his farm with ſeven 
hundred black cattle, which they had 


faved in the general wreck of their af: 


fairs ; but their beloved chief, who was 
a promiſing youth, did not live to enj 


the fruits of their fidelity and attach- 


ment. 
The moſt effectual method I know to 
weaken, and at length deftroy, this influ- 


ence, 15 to employ the commonalty in 


ſuch a manner as to give them a taſte of 
property and independence. In vainthe 
government grants them advantageous 
leaſes onthe forfeited eſtates, if they have 
no property to proſecute the means'of 
improvement. The ſea is an mexhauſti- 
ble fund of riches; but the fiſhery can- 


not be carried on without veſſels, caſks, 


falt, lines, nets, and other tackle. I 
converſed with a ſenſible man of this 
country, who, from a real ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm, had ſet up a fiſhery on the coaſt, - 
and a manufacture of coarſe linen, for 
the employment of the poor Highlanders. 
Cod is here in ſuch plenty, that he told 
me he had ſeen ſeven hundred taken on 
one line, at one hawl. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that the line was of im- 
menſe length, and had two thouſand 
hooks baited with muſcles ; but the fiſh 


was ſo ſuperior to the cod caught on the 


banks of Newfoundland, that his corre- 
ſpondent at Liſbon ſold them immedi- 
ately at his own price, although Lent 
was juſt over when they arrived, and the 


people might be ſuppoſed quite cloyed 


with this kind of diet. His linen manu- 
facture was likewiſe in a proſperous way, 
when the late war intervening, all his 
beſt hands were preſſed into the ſervice. 
It cannot be expected that the gentle- 
men of this country ſhould execute com- 
mercial ſchemes to render their vafſals 
independent; nor, indeed, are ſuch 
ſchemes ſuited to their way of life and 
inclination : but a company of merchants | 
might, with proper management, turn to 
good account a fiſhery eſtabliſhed in this 
part of Scotland. Ouy people have 4 
ſtrange itch to colonize America, 
the uncultivated parts of our own iflan 
might be ſettled to on — | 
Aft ving ramble« ough : 

| | 


—_ a — 
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mhuntains and glens of Argyle, we vi- 
ſited the adjacent iſlands of Ila, Jura, 
Mull, and Icolmkill. In the firſt we ſaw 
the remains of a caſtle, built in a lake, 
where Macdonald, lord or king of the 
Iſles, formerly reſided. Jura is famous 
for having given birth to one Mack- 
crain, who lived one hundred and eighty. 
years in one houſe, and died in the reign 
of Charles the Second. Mull affords ſe- 
yeral bays where there 1s ſafe ancho- 


nge; in one of which, the Florida, a 


ſhip of the Spaniſh armada, was blown 
up by one of Mr. Smollet's anceſtors. 
About forty years ago, John Duke of 
Argyle is faid to have conſulted the Spa- 
niſh regiſters, by which it appeared, that 
this ſhip had the military cheſt on board, 
He employed experienced divers to exa- 
mine the wreck ; and-they found the hull 
of the veſſel ſtill entire, but fo covered 
with ſand, that they could not make their 
way between decks; however, they picked 
up ſeveral pieces of plate, that wereſcat- 
tered about in the bay, and a couple of 
fine braſs cannon. „ | 
Icolmkill, or Iona, is a ſmall ifland 
which St. Columba choſe for his habita- 
tion. It was.xeſpected for it's ſanctity, 
and college or ſeminary of eccleſiaſticks. 
Part of it's church is fin ſtanding, with 
the tombs of ſeveral Scottiſh, Iriſh, and 
Daniſh ſovereigns, who were here inter- 
red. Theſe 8 are very bold and 
dextrous watermen, conſequently the 
better adapted to the fiſhery: in their 
manners they are leſs ſavage and impetu- 
ous than their countrymen on the conti- 
nent, and my ſpeak the Erſe or Gaelick 
in it's greate Purity. | 
Having ſent round our horſes by land, 
we embarked in the diſtrict of Cowal for 
Greenock,which is a neat little town on 
the other fide of the Frith, with a curious 
F harbour, formed by three ſtone jetties, 
carried out a good way into the ſea. 
Newport Glaſgow is ſ SH another place, 
about two miles higher up. Both have 
a face of buſineſs and plenty, and are 
rted entirely by. the ſhipping of 


G aſgow, of which I counted fixty large 


veſſels in theſe harbours. Taking boat 
Again at Newport, we were in leis than 
an hour landed on the other ſide, within 
two ſhort. miles of our head - quarters, 
where we found our women in good 
a and ſpirits. They had been two 
bl before joined by Mr. Smollet and 


| lady, to whom we have ſuch obliga- 


without bluſhing. - e 
To- morrow we ſhall bid adieu to the 


tions as I cannot mention, even to you, 


Scotch Arcadia, and begin our progreſs 


to the ſouthward, mes {in way by 
Lanerk and Nithſdale, to the welt borders 
of England. I have received ſo much 


advantage and ſatis faction from this tour, 
that if my health ſuffers no revolution in 
the winter, I believe I ſhall be tempted to 


undertake another expedition to the 


northern extremity of Caithneſs, unen- 
cumbered by thoſe impediments which 


now clog the heels of, yours, 


cu, SEPT. 6. 


TO MISS LETITIA WILLIS, AT GLOU=- 
| CESTER. 

MV DEAREST LETTY, *y 
Nn did poor priſoner long for 
4 deliverance, more than I have 
longed. for an opportunity. to diſburden 
my cares into your friendly boſom; and 


the occaſion which now preſents itſelf, 


is little leſs than miraculous. Hon 


Saunders Macawly, the travelling Scotch- 


man, who goes every year to Wales, 1s 
now at Glaſgow, beging goods, and com- 
ing to pay his ref] 

undertaken to deliver this letter into your 


own hand. We have been fix weeks in 


Scotland, and ſeen the principal towns of 
the kingdom, where we have been treated 
with great civility. The people are very 


courteous ; and the country being ex- 


ceedingly romantick, ſuits my turn and 
inclinations. I contracted ſome friend- 
ſhips at Edinburgh, which is a large and 


lofty city, full of gay company; and, in 


particular, commenced an intimate cor- 
reſpondence with one Miſs R t- n, an 
amiable young lady of my own age, whoſe 
charms ſeemed to ſoften, and even to ſub- 


due, the ſtubborn heart of my brother 


Jerry; but he no ſooner left the place, 
than he relapſed into his former inſenſibi- 
lity, I feel, however, that this indiffer- 


ence is not the family conſtitution. 1 
never admitted but one idea of love, and _ 
that has taken ſuch root in my heart, as 


to be equally proof againſt all the pulls of. 
difcretion, and the froſts of neglect. 


Dear Letty! I had an alarming adven- 
ture at the hunter's ball in Edinburgh. 


While I ſat diſcourſing with a friend in 
a corner, all at once the very image of 
3 Wilſon 
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s to our family, has 


.- 
r 
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Wilſon ſtood before me, dreſſed exactly 
as he was in the character of Aimwell! 
It was one Mr. Gordon, whom 1 had not 
ſeen before. Shocked at the ſudden ap 

parition, I fainted away, and threw th 

whole aſſembly in confuſion. However, 
the cauſe of my diſorder remained a ſe- 
eret to every body but my brother, who 
was likewile ſtruck: with the reſemblance, 
and ſcolded after we came home. I am 


very ſenſible of Jerry's affection; and 


know he ſpoke as well with a view to my 
own intereſt and happmeſs, as in regard 


to the honour of the family; but I can- 


not bear to have my wounds probed ſe- 
verely. I was not ſo much affected by 
the cenſure he paſſed upon my own in- 
diſcretion, as with the reflection he made 
on the gonduct of Wilfon. He obſerved, 
fiat it he was really the gentleman he 
pretended to be, and harboured nothing 
but honourable deſigns, he would have 


vindicated his pretenſions in the face of 


day. This remark made a deep impreſ- 
ſion upon my mind. I endeavoured to 
conceal my thoughts, and this endeavour 
had a bad effect upon my health and 
ſpirits; ſo it was thought neceſſary that 


J ſhould go to the Highlands, and drink 


the goat-milk-whey. 5 

We went accordingly to Lough-Lo- 
mond, one of the moſt enchanting ſpots 
in the whole world; and what with this 
remedy, which I had every morning freſh 
from the mountains, and the pure air, and 
chearful company, I have recovered my 
fleſh and appetite; though there is ſome- 
thing ſtill at bottom, which it 1s not in the 
power of air, exerciſe, company, or me- 
dicine, to remove, Theſe incidents would 


not touch me fo nearly, if I had a ſenſible 


confidant to {ſympathize with my afflic- 
tion, and comfort me with whobeſome ad- 
vice. I have nothing of this kind except 
Win Jenkins, who is really a good body 
in the main, but very ill qualified for ſuch 
an office. The poor creature is weak in 
Her nerves, as well as in her underſtand- 
mg; otherwiſe I might have known the 
true name and character of that unfor- 
tunate youth. But why do I call him 
#nfortunate? Perhaps the epithet is more 


applicable to me for having liſtened to the 


falſe profeſſions of But, hold! I have 
às yet no right, and ſure I have no incli- 
nation, to believe any thing to the preju- 
dice of his honour, In that reflection I 
ſhall ſtill exert my patience. As for Mrs. 
Jenkins, ſhe herſelf is really an object of 
compaſſion, Between vanity, methodiſin, 
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and love, her head is almoſt turned. x 
ſhould have more regard for her, however. 
if ſhe had been more conſtant in the ob. 
ject of her affection; but, truly, ſhe aimed 
at conqueſt, and flirted at the ſame time 
with uncle's footman, Humphr 

Clinker, who is really a deſerving young 
man; and one Dutton, my brothers 
valet de chambre, a debauched fellow; 
who, leaving Win in the lurch, ran 
away with another man's bride at Ber- 
wick. | | 

My dear Willis, Tam truly aſhamed of 

my own fex., We complain of advan. 
tages which the men take of our youth, 
inexperience, ſenſibility, and all that; but 
I have feen enough to believe, that our 
ſex in general make it their buſineſs to 
enſnare the other; aud for this purpoſe, 
employ arts which are by no means to be 
juſtified, . In point of conſtancy, they 
certainly have nothing to reproach the 
male part of the creation. My poor aunt, 
without any regard to her years and im- 
perfections, has gone to market with her 
charms in every place where ſhe thought 
ſhe had the leaſt chance to diſpoſe of her 


perſon, which, however, hangs itil] heavy 


on her hands: I am afraid ſhe has uſed 
even religion as a decoy, though it has 
not anſwered her expectation, She has 
been praying, preaching, and catechiſmg 
among the methodiſts, with whom tlis 
country abounds; and pretends to have 
ſuch manifeſtations and revelations, as 
even Clinker himſelf can hardly believe, 
though the poor fellow is half crazy with 


enthuſiaſm. As for Jenkins, the affects 
to take all her miſtreſs's reveries for goſ- 


pel. She has alſo her heart-heavin; and 
motions of the ſpirit; and God torgive 
me if I think uncharitably, but all this 


ſeems to me to be downright hypocriſy 


and deceit. Perhaps, indeed, the poor 
girl impoſes on herſelf. She is generally 
in a flutter, and is much ſubject to va- 

ours. Since we came to Scotland, ſhie 
has ſeen apparitions, and pretends to pro- 
pheſy. I: I could put faith in all th ſe 
ſupernatural viſitations, I ſhould think 


. myſelf abandoned of grace; for I have 


neither ſeen, heard, nor felt any thing 
of this nature, although I endeavour to 
diſcharge the duties of religion with all 
the ſincerity, zeal, and devotion, that 1s 
in the power of, dear Letty, your ever 
afeionate,; -in 1 4 595 
ä rf MELYTORD? 
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Sive warning. 


7, are ſo far on our return to Bramble- 
ew Hallz and L would fain hope we 
' ſhall take Glauceſter in our way; in 
' whichcaſe I ſhall have tac inexpreſſible 
pleaſure of embracing my Gear Wills, 

ray remember me to my worthy go- 
V 


TO MES.MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 
| TON HALL. ; | 


DEAR MAR TV, 


man, who puſhes direct y for Vails, 


das promiſed to "hoy it you into your own 


hand, and therefore I would not mils the 
opportunity to let you now as I am ſtill 
in the land of the living; and yet I have 
been on the brink of the other world fince 
I ſent you my laſt letter. We went by 
ſea to another kingdom called Fife, and 
coming back, had like to have gone to 
pot in a ſtorm. What between the trite 
and fickneſs, I thought I ſhould have 
brought my heart up; even Mr. Clinker 
was not his own man for eight and forty 
hours after we got afhore, It was well 
for ſome folks that we ſcaped drownding; 
for miſtreſs was very frexious, and ſeemed 
but indifferently prepared for a change ; 


but, thank God, ſhe was ſoon put iq a 


better frame by the private exaltatigne/of 


afterwards churned to Starling and Graſ- 
cow, which are a kiple of handſcme 
towns; and then we went to a 333 
houſe at Loff Loming, which is a won- 
derful ſea of freſh water, with a power of 
hylands in the midſt on't. They ſay 

how it has got n'er a bottom, and was 
made by a muſician; and, truly, I be- 
leve it; for it is not in the coarſe of na- 
ture. It has got waves without wind, 
fiſh without fins, and a floating hyland ; 
and one of them is a crutch-yard, where 
the dead are buried; and always before 
the perſon dies, a bell rings of itſelf to 


 O Maryt this is the land of congyra- 
tion, The bell knolled when we were 
there. I ſaw lights, and heard lamenta- 
kons. The gen leman, our landlord, has 
got another houſe, which he was fain to 
quit on account of a miſchievous ghoſt, 

at would not ſuffer people to lie in their 
beds. The fairies dwell in a hole of 
Kurmann, a mounting hard by; and they 


ſteal away the good women that are in the 


fra, if ſo be as bow there a'n't a horſhoe 


| riend, Day 
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nailed to the door: and I was ſhewn an 
ould viteh, called Elſpath Ringavey, with 
a red petticoat, bleared eyes, and a mould 
of grey briſtles on her ſin. That ſhe 
mought do me no harm; I eroſſed her 
hand with a taſter, and bid her tell my 
fortune; and ſhe told me ſuch things 
deſcriving Mr. Clinker to a hair: but it 


ſhall neꝰer be faid that Iminchioned a word 


of the matter. As I was troubled with 
fits, ſhe adviſed me to bathe in the loff, 


which was holy water; and ſo I went in 
E dtue morning to a private place along with 
UNDERS Macully, the Scotch- 


the houſe-maid, and we bathed in our 
birth- day ſoot, after the faſhion of the 


country; and behold, whilſt we dabbled 


in the loff, Sir George Coon ſtarted up 


with a gun; but we clapt our hands to 


our faces, and paſſed by him to the place 
where we had left our ſmocks. A civil 
gentleman would have turned his head 
another way. My comfit is, he knew not 
which was which; and, as the ſaying is, 
All cats in the dark are grey. Whilſt we 
ſtayed at Loff-Loming, he and our two 
{quires went three or four days churning 


among the wild men of the mountings 3 ; 


a parcel of ſelvidges that lie in caves 
among the rocks, devour young children, 
ſpeak Velſh, but the vords are different. 
Our ladies would not part with Mr. 


 Clinker, becauſe he is ſo ſtout, and fo pye- 
hous, that he fears neither mannor devils, 


if ſo be as they don't take him by ſurpriſe, 
Indeed, he was once: ſo flurried by an 
operition, that he had like to have ſounded. 
He made believe as if it had been the ould 
edmiral; but the ould edmiral could not 
have made his air to ſtand on end, and his 
teeth to ſhatterz but he ſaid fo in pry 
dence, that the ladies mought not be af - 
fear d. Miſs Liddy has been puny, and 
like to go into a decline. I doubt her 
art is too tinder: but the got's- fey has 
at her on her legs again. Younows got's- 
fey is mother's milk to a Velſhvoman. 
As for miſtreſs, bleſſed be God, ſhe ails 
nothing. Her ſtomick is „and ſhe 
improves in greaſe and godlineſs; but, for 
all that, ſhe may have infections like 
other people, and I believe ſhe wauldn'tbe 
ſorry to be called your ladyſbip, whenever 
Sir George thinks proper to ax the que= 
ſtion. But for my part, whatever I may 

ſee or hear, not a Rn ſhall ever 
ſs the lips of, dear Molly, your loving 


| | . "7 8 
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our firſt arrival at E 
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Remember me, 28 uſual, to Sall. We 


are now coming home, though not the 
neareſt road. I do ſuppoſe, I ſhall find 
the kitten a fine boar at my return. 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART. AT. 


QXON. 


DEAR KNIGHT, 


| EF more I tread upon Engliſh 


ground, which I like not the worſe 
for the fix weeks ramble I have made 
among the woods and mountains of Ca- 
ledonia; no offence to the land f. cakes, 
ewhere baunocks grow upon firaw. I 
never ſaw my uncle in fuch health and 


| ſpirits as he now enjoys. Liddy is per- 


ectly recovered; and Mrs. Tabitha has 
no reaſon to complain. Nevertheleſs, I 


believe, ſhe was, till yeſterday, inclined 


to give the whole Scotch nation to the 
devil, as a pack of inſenſible brutes, upon 


whom her accompliſhments had been diſ- 


played in vain. At every place where 
we halted, did ſhe mount the ſtage, and 
flouriſhed her ruſty arms, without being 


able to make one conqueſt. One of her 
laſt eſſays was againſt the heart of Sir 
Colquhoun, with whom ſhe 


George | 
fought all the weapons more than twice 


over. She was grave and gay by turns. She 


moralized and methodized. She laughed, 
and romped, and danced, and ſung, and 
ſighed and ogled, and liſped, and flut- 
tered, and flattered ; but all was preach- 
ing to the deſart. The baronet, being a 
well-bred man, carried his civilities as far 
as ſhe could in conſcience expect, and, if 
evil tongues are to be believed, ſome de- 


- grees farther; but he was too much a ve- 


teran in gallantry, as well as in war, to 
fall into any ambuſcade that ſhe could 
lay for his affection. While we were Ab- 
ſent in the Highlands, ſhe pi actiſed alſo 
upon the Laird of Ladriſhmore, and even 
ve him the rendezvous in the wood of 
mſcailloch; but the laird had ſuch a 
reverend care of his own reputation, that 


| he came attended with the parſon of the 


pariſn, and nothing paſſed but ſpiritual 
communication. A 


ter all theſe miſcar- 

riages, our : aunt ſudden!y recolle&ed 

Lieutenant min whom, ever ſince 

inburgh, ſhe ſeemed 

to have utterly forgot; but now ſhe ex- 

ſſed her hopes of ſeeing him at Dum- 
Ne, according to his promiſe. 


We ſet out from Glaſgow by the way 
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of Lanerk, the county- town of Clydeſ. 
dale, in the neighhourhood of which, the 
whole River Clyde, riſhing down a ſt 

rock, forms a very noble and ſtupendous 
caſcade. Next day we were obliged to halt 
in a ſmall borough, until the carriage, 
which had received ſome damage, ſhould 
be repaired; and here we met with an in- 
cident which warmly intereſted the bene. 
volent ſpirit of Mr. Bramble. As we ſtood 
at the window of an inn that fronted the 
publick priſon, a perſon arrived on horſe. 
qack, genteelly, though plainly, dreſſed 
in a blue frock, with his own hair cut 
ſhort, and a gold-laced hat upon his head. 
Alighting, and giving his horſe to the 
landlord, he advanced to an old man who 


was at work in paving the ſtreet, and ac- 


coſted him in theſe words—* This is 
© hard work for ſuch an old man as you. 
So ſaying, he took the inſtrument out of 


his hand, and began to thump the pave- 


ment. After a few ſtrokes—* Have you 


never a ſon, ſaid he © to eaſe vou of 


© this labour?'— Yes, an pleaſe your 


_ © honour,” replied the ſenior, © I have 


* three hopeful lads, but, at 3 
© are out of the way.'—* Honopr not 
© me,” cried the ſtranger ;z it more be- 


comes me to honour your grey hairs, 


Where are thoſe ſons you talk of! 
The ancient paviour ſaid, his eldeſt ſon 
was a captain in the Eaſt Indies; and 
the youngeſt had lately inliſted as a 
ſoldier, in hopes of proſpering like his 
brother. The gentleman deſiung to know 
what was become of the ſecond, he wiped 
his eyes, and owned he had taken upon 
him his old father's debts, for which he 
was now in the priſon hard by. 
The traveller made three quick ſteps 
towards the jail, then turning ſhort— 
Tell me, ſaid he, © has that unnatural 


© captain ſent you nothing to relieve your 


« diftreſies ?*—* Call him not unnatural,” 
replied the other; God's bleſſing be 
© upon him! he ſent me a er dea 

money; but I made a bad uſe of it; 1 
© loft it by being ſecurity for a gentleman 
* that was my landlord, and was _—_ 
© of all I had in the world beſides.” At 


that inſtant a young man, thruſting out 


his head and neck between two iron bars 
in the priſon-window, exclaimed— Fa- 
© ther! father! if my brother William ic 


J » 
© in life, that's he!'—* I am!—Tam! 


cried the ſtranger, claſping the old man 
in his arms, and ſhedding a flood of tears, 
I am your ſon Willy, ſure _— 


by 


1 SO” — 


Before che father, who was quite con- 
founded, could make any return to this 
tenderneſs, a decent old woman, bolting 
out from the door of a poor habitation, 
cried ! Where is my bairn? Where is 
my dear Willy? The captain no ſooner 
beheld her, than he quitted his father and 
ran into her embrace. | | 

I can aſſure you, my uncle, who ſaw 


and heardevery thing that paſſed, was as 


much moved as any one of the parties con- 
cerned in this pathetick recognition. He 


ſobbed, and wept, and clapped his hands, 


and hallooed, and finally ran down into 
the ſtreet. By this time, the captain had 


retired with his parents, and all the in- 


habitants of the place were aſſembled at 
the door. Mr. Bramble, nevertheleſs, 
preſſed through the crowd, and entering 


e houſe— Captain, ſaid he, I beg the 


« favour of your acquaintance. I would 
© have travelled a hundred miles to ſee 
© this affecting ſcene; and I ſhall think 
* myſelf happy, if you and your parents 
vill dine with me at the publick houſe.” 
The captain thanked him for his kind 
invitation, which, he ſaid, he would ac- 
cept with pleaſure z but, in the mean time, 
he could not think of eating or drinking, 
while his poor brother was in trouble. He 
forthwith depoſited a ſum equal to the 


debt in the hands of the magiſtrate, who 


ventured to ſet his brother, at liberty 
without farther proceſs; and then the 


whole family repaired to the inn with my 


uncle, attended by the crowd, the indivi- 
duals of which ſhook their townſman by 
the hand, while he returned their careſſes 
without the leait ſign of pride or affecta- 


This honeſt favourite of fortune, whoſe - 
name was Brown, told my uncle, that he 
had been bred a weaver, and about 


. 


pos years ago, had, from a ſpirit of 
dleneſs and diſſipation, enliſted as a ſol- 
dier in the ſervice of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany; that, in the courſe of duty, he had 
the good fortune to attract the notice and 
approbation of Lord Clive, who preferred 
tum from one ſtep to another, till he 
attained the rank of captain and pay- 
maſter to the regiment, in which capaci- 
ties he had honeſtly amaſſed above twelve 
thouſand pounds, and, at the peace, re- 
ſigned his commiſſion. He had ſent ſe- 
veral remittances to his father, who re- 
ceived the firſt only, conſiſting of one 
hundred pounds; the ſecond had fallen 
into the hands of a bankrupt; and the 
ard had been conſigned to a gentleman 


Fg . 


ET 


his origin; 
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of Scotland, whodicd before it arrived; ſo 
that it ſtill remained to be accounted for 

by his executors. He now preſented the 
old man with fifty pounds for his preſent 

occaſions, over and above bank-notes for 
one hundred, which he had depoſited for 
his brother's releaſe. He brought _ 


Vith him a deed ready executed, by whi 


he ſettled a perpetuity of fourſcore pounds 
upon his parents, to be inherited by their 
other two ſons after their deceaſe. He 
ee to purchaſe a commiſſion for 
ais youngeſt brother; to take the other abs 
his own partner in a manufactory which 
he intended to ſet up, to give employ- 
ment and bread to the induſtrious; and to 
give five hundred pounds, by way of 
dower, to his ſiſter, who had married a 
farmer in low circumſtances. Finally, he 
gave fifty pounds to the poor of the town - 
where he was born, and Feaſted all the 
inhabitants without exception. 
My uncle was ſo charmed with the cha- 
racer of Captain Brown, that he drank 
his health three times ſucceſſively at 
dinner. He ſaid, he was proud of his ac- 
quaintance; that he was an honour to his 
country, and had in ſome ' meaſure re- 
deemed human nature from the reproach 
of pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and ingratitude. For 


my part, I was as much pleaſed with the 


modeſty as with the filial virtue of this 
honeſt ſoldier, who aflumed no merit from 
his ſucceſs, and ſaid very little of his own 
tranſaQtions, though the anſwers he made 
to our enquiries were equally ſenfible and 
Jaconick. Mrs. Tabitha behaved very 
graciouſly to him until ſhe underſtood 
that he was going to make a tender of his 
hand to a perſon of low-eſtate, who had 
been his ſweetheart, while he worked as 
a journeyman weaver. Our aunt was no 
ſooner made acquainted with this deſign, 
than ſhe ttarched up her behaviour with 
a double proportion of reſerve; and when 
the company broke up, ſhe obſerved, with 
a toſs of her noſe, that Brown was a civil 
fellow enough, conſidering the lownefs of 
Þut that Fortune, though ſhe 
had mended his circumſtances, was in- 
capable to raiſe his ideas, which were ſtill 
humble and plebeia n. 
On the day that ſucceeded this adven- 
ture, we went ſome miles out of our road 
to ſee Drumlanrig, à ſeat belonging to 
the Duke of Queenſbury, which appears | 
like a magnificent palace erected by 4 
gick, in the midſt of a wildernefs. It is 
indeed a princely manſion, with ſuitable 
parks and plantations, rendered ſtill more 
© - ſtriking 


* 
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rounding country, which is one of the 


_ wildeſt tracts in all Scotland. This wild- 


neſs, however, is different from that of 


the Highlands ; for here the mountains, 


inſtead of heath, are covered with a fine 
green ſwarth, affording paſture to innu- 


merable flocks of ſheep. But the fleeces 


of this country, called Nithſdale, are not 


comparable to the wool of Galloway, 


which is ſaid to equal that of Saliſbury 
Plain, Having paſſed the night at the 


_ caſtle of Drunilanrig, by invitation from 


the duke himſelf, who is one of the beſt 
men that ever breathed, we profecuted 
our journey to Dumfries, a very elegant 
trading town near the borders of Eng- 
land, where we found plenty of good 
proviſion, and excellent wine, at very 
reaſonable prices, and the accommodation 
as good in all reſpects as in any part of 
South Britain. If I was confined to 


Scotland for life, L would chuſe Dum- 


fries as the place of my reſidence. Here 
we made enquiries about Captain Liſma- 
hago; of whom hearing no tidings, we 


| proceeded, by the Solway Frith, to Car- 


iſle. Yoy muſt know, that the Solway 
ſands, upon which travellers paſs at Jow- 
water, are RT dangerous, be- 
cauſe, as the tide makes, they become 
quick in different places, and the floods 
ruſh in ſo impetuouſly, that paſſengers 


are often overtaken by the fea, and 


riſh. 

In croſſing theſe treacherous Syrtes 
with a guide, we perceived a drowned 
horſe; which Humphry Clinker, after 


due inſpection, declared to be the very 
identical beaſt which Mr. Liſmahago 


rode when he parted with us at Felton- 
Bridge in Northumberland. This infor- 
mation, which ſeemed to intimate that 


our friend the lieutenant had ſhared the 
fate of his horſe, affected us all; and, 


above all, our aunt Tabitha, who ſhed 
falt tears, and obliged Clinker to pull a 
few hairs out of the dead horſe's tail, to 
be worn in a ring as a remembrance of 
his maſter :. but her grief and ours was 


not of long duration; fon one of the firſt 


rſons we ſaw in Carliſle was the heute- 
nant in propria perſona, bargaining with 
a horſe - dealer for another ſteed, in the 
ard of the inn where we alighted. Mrs, 
Bramble was the firlt that perceived him, 
and ſcreamed as if.ſhe had ſeen a ghoſt; 
and truly, at a proper time and place, he 


juight very well have paiſcd for an inha- 
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ſtriking by the nakedneſs of the ſur- 


bitant of another world; for he way 


. : 


more meagre and grim than before. We 
received him the more cordially for hay. 
ing ſuppoſed he had been drowned; and 
he was not deficient in expreſſions of ſa. 
tisfaction at this meeting. He told ug. 
he had enquired for us at Dumfries, and 
been ivformed by a travelling merchant 
from Glaſgow that we had reſolved to 
return by the way of Coldftream, He 
ſaid, that in paſſing the ſands without 2 
guides his horſe had knocked up; and 

e himſelf muſt have periſhed, if he had 
not been providentially relieved by a re. 
turn poſt- chaiſe. He moreover gave us 
to underſtand, that his ſcheme of ſettling 
in his own country having miſcarried, he 
was fo far on his way n with a 
view to embark for North America, 
where he intended to paſs the reſt of his 
days among his old friends the Miamis, 
and amuſe himſelf in finiſhing the edu- 
cation of the ſon he had by his beloved 


Squinkinacooſta. 


This project was by no means agree. 
able to our good aunt, who expatiated 
upon the fatigues and dangers that would 


attend ſuch a long voyage by ſea, and 


afterwards ſuch a tedious journey by 
land. She enlarged particularly on the 
riſque he would run, with reſpect to the 
concerns of his precious ſoul, among fa- 
vages who had not yet received the glad 
tidings of ſalvation: and ſhe hinted, that 


is abandoning Great Britain might, 


perhaps, prove fatal to the inclinations 
of ſome deſerving perſon, whom he was 
qualified to make happy for life, My 
uncle, who 1s really a Don 3 in 
generoſity, underſtanding that Liſmaha- 
go's real reaſon for leaving Scotland was 
the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting in it with 
any decency upon the wretched proviſion 
of a ſubaltern's half - pay, began to he 
warmly intereſted on the ſide of com- 
paſſion. He thought it very hard, that 
a gentleman who had ſerved his country 
with honour, ſhould be driven by ne- 
cefſity to ſpend his old age, among the 


- refule of mankind, in ſuch a remote part 


of the world. He diſcourſed with me 7 
on the ſubje& ; obſerving, that he would 
willingly offer the lieutenant an aſylum 
at Brambleton Hall, if he did not foreſee 


that his ſingularities and humour of con- 


tradition would render him an int 

rable houſe-mate, though his converſa · 
tion, at ſome times, might be both in- 
ſtruKtive and entertaining: but, as there 


— 
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ed to be ſomething particular in his 

— to Mrs. Le ral he and 1 
reed in opinion that this Intercourſe 
ſhould be encouraged, and improved, if 
fible, into a Tratrimomial' umon; in 
which caſe there would be a comfortable 
proviſion for both; and bon be 
fortled in a houſe of their own, fo that 
My. Bramble ſhoutd have no more of 
their company than he deſired. 
' Inpurſuance of this defign, Lifmahago 
has been invited to paſs the winter ut 
Brambleton Hall, as it will be time enough 
to execute his American project in the 


fring. He has'taken time to conſider of 


is propofal : meanwhile, he will keep 
ns company as far as we travel in the 
road to Briſtol, where he has hopes of 
getting a paſſage for America. T make 
no doubt but that he will poſtpone his 
voyage, and proſecute his addreſſes to a 
happy conſummation; and ſure, if it 
produces any fruit, it muſt be of a very 
peculiar flavour, As the weather con- 
tinues favourable, I believe we ſhall take 
thePeak of Derbyſhire and Buxtou Wells 
in our way. At any rate, from the firſt 
— where we make any ſtay, you ſhall 
again from yours always, | 

5 8 J. MELFORD. 
Cantiotn, SEPT. 14a. 8 


TO DR. LEWIS, 


DPAR DOC TOR, 


HE rA of deotland are cer- 
, tainly on a footing all over 
the kingdom; and yet they look better, 
ar are better eloathed, than thoſe of the 
fame rank in . and many other 
plates of France and taly: nay, I will 
venture to fay =y are better fed, not- 
He wages, — 1 2 wine of theſe 
reign eduntries. "Phe count le 
af North Britain live chiefly on pA ener 
and milk, cheefe; butter, zud ſome gar- 
den-ſtuff, with now and then a picked 
ay by way of delicacy: but fleſh- 
meat 7 ſeldom or never taſte; nor any 
kind of long liquor, except two penny, 
A times of uncommon feſtivity. Their 
faſt is à kind of haſty-pudding, of 
oat-meal, or peaſe· meal: eaten with milk. 
have ng to dinner, 
Compoſed of cale or cole;. eeks, barley, 
or Fa and butter; and this is reinforced 
' breach and cheeſe; mate of fimmed- 

mur. At night, they ſup on ſowens or 
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flummery of oat- meal. In a ſcarcity of 
outs, — uſe the meal of barley and 


aſe, which is both honriſhing and pa- . 


atable. mo — them have potatoes; 
and you find ips in eve lant's 
gare . They are . wa — 

ind of ruſſet of - their own making, 
which is both decent and warm. They 
dwell in poor huts, built of looſe ſtones 
and turfs, without any mortar, having a 
fre- place or hearth in the middle, garie« 
rally made of an old mill- ſtone, and '# 
hole at top to let out the ſmoke, 
Theſe people, however, #re content, 
and wonderfully ſagacious. All of them 
read the Bible, and are even qualified to 


diſpute upon the articles of their faith; 
which, in thoſe parts I have ſeen, is en- 


tirely Preſpyterian. I am told that the 
mhabitants of Aherdeenſhive are ſtill 
more acute. I once knew a Scotch gen- 
tleman at London, h had declared was 


againſt this part of his countrymen ; and 


fwore that the impudence and knavery of 
the Scots, in that quarter, had brought u 
reproach upon the whole nation 

The River Clyde, above Glaſgow, is 


quite paſtoral; and the banks of it ars 
every where adorned with fine villas. 


From the ſea to it's ſource, wethwyreckofl 


the ſeats of many families of the firſt rank 


fuch as the Dukeof Argyle, at Roſenea hg 
the Earl of Bute, in the iſle of that name 
the Earl of Glencairn, at Finlayſton; Lord 


Blantyre, at Areſkine; the Dutcheſs of 


Douglas, at Bothwell; Duke Hamilton, 


at Hamilton; the Puke of Douglas, at 


Douglas; vo" the Fart of Hyndford, at 
Carmichael. Hamilton is a noble pa- 
lace, magnificently furniſhed ; ard hard 
by is the village of that name, one of the 
neateſt little towns 1 have ſeen in 


country: The old caſtle of Douglas bes 


ing burned to the ground by aceid 
he late duke 'efolyed, as bead of the fi 
family in Scotland, to have the largeſt 
houſt in the kingdon 
plan for this parpofe; but there vu o 
one wing of it finiſhed when he died. 
is to be hoped that his nephew; ho ig 
now in poſſeſſion of his great fortune, 
wiltcomplent the deſign of hispretleceſibr; 
r4deſdale is in general populous and 


rich, containing à great number of gen- 
temen, who are independent in their for- 
aces' more cattle than 


tune; but it | | 
corn. This is alſo the caſe with Tweed 


boy We 8 


wild, and LTC” a Theſe hills are 


covered 


guorn, and ordered a 


9 
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covered with ſheep ; and this is the ſmall 
delicious mutton, fo much preferable to 
that of the London market. As their 
feeding coſts ſo little, the ſheep are not 
killed till five years old, when their fleſh, 
juices, and flavour, are in perfection; 
but their fleeces are much damaged by 
the tar, with which they are ſmeared, to 
preſerve them from the rot in winter, 
during which they run wild night and 
day, and thouſands are loſt under huge 
wreaths of ſnow. It is pity the farmers 
cannot contrive ſome means to ſhelter 
this uſeful animal from the inclemencies 
of a rigorous climate, eſpecially from the 
perpetual rains, which are more prejudi- 
_cial than the greateſt extremity of cold 
weather. | | 
On the little River Nid is ſituated the 
caſtle of Drumlanrig, one of the nobleſt 
ſeats in Great Britain, belonging to the 
Duke of Queenſbury; one of thoſe few 
noblemen whoſe goodneſs of heart does 
honour to human nature. I ſhall not pre- 
tend to enter into a deſcription of' this 
palace, which is really an inſtance of the 
fublime in magnificence, as well as in 
ſituation, and puts one in mind of the 
beautiful city of Palmyra, ring like a 
viſion in the midſt of the wilderneſs. 
His grace keeps open houſe, and lives 
with great ſplendor. He did us the ho- 
nour to receive us with great courteſy, 


and detain us all night, together with 


above twenty other gueſts, with all their 


ſervants and horſes, to a very conſfideras 


ble number. The dutcheſs was equally 
racious, and took our ladies under her 
immediate protection. The longer J live, 
I ſee more reaſon to believe that preju- 
dices of education are never wholly era- 
dicated, even when they are diſcovered 
to be erroneous and abſurd. Such ha- 
bits of thinking as intereſt the grand paſ- 
fions, cleave to the human heart in ſuch 
a manner, that though an effort of rea- 
ſon may force them from their hold for a 
moment, this violence no ſooner ceaſes, 
than they reſume their gralp with an in- 
_ creaſed elaſticity and adheſion. | 
I am led into this reflection, by what 
afſed at the duke's table aiter ſupper, 
The converſation turned upon the vulgar 
notions of ſpirits and omens, that prevail 
among the eommonalty of North Britain, 
and all the company agreed that nothing 
could be more ndiculous. One gentle- 
man, however, told a remarkable ſtory 
of himſelf, by way of ſpeculation, * Be- 
ARS CIS. ; ' x | 
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might fu | 
' accideni had for once realized ; but that 


| | imſelf t Without all 
addreffing him 3 12 


8 


ing on a party of hunting in the North, 


ſaid he, I reſolved to viſit an old friend. 
whom J had not ſeen for twenty years, 
So long he had been retired and ſe. 
queſtered from all his acquaintance 
and lived in a moping melancholy 
way, much afflifted with lowneſs of 
ſpirits, occaſioned by the death of his 
wite, whom he had loved with un. 
common affe&tion. As he reſided in a 
remote part of the country, and we 
were five gentlemen with as many ſer. 
rants, we carried ſome proviſion with 
us from the next market-town, leſt we 
ſhould find him unprepared for our 
reception. The Her, being bad, we 
did not arrive at the houſe till two 
o'clock in the afternoon; and were 
agreeably ſurprized to find a very ggod 
dinner ready in the kitchen, and-the 
cloth laid with ſix covers. My friend 
himſelf appeared in his beſt apparel at 
the gate, and received us with open 
arms, telling me he had been expcct- 
ing us theſe two hours. Aſtoniſhed at 
this declaration, I aſked who had given 
him intelligence of our coming; and 
he ſmiled, without making any other 
reply. However, preſuming upon our 
former intimacy, I afterwards inſiſted 
upon knowing; and he told me, very 
gravely, he had ſeen me in a viſion of 
the ſecond fight. Nay, he called in the 
evidence of his ſteward, who ſolemnly 
declared, that his maſter had the day 
before apprized him of my coming, 
* with four other ſtrangers, and ordered 
him to provide accordingly z in conſey 
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© quence of which intimation, he had 


prepared the dinner which we were now 
6 eating, and laid the covers according 
© to the number foretold. The incident 
we all owned to be remarkable, and Ien- 
deavoured to account for it þy natural 
means. I obſerved, that as the gentle. 
man was of a viſionary turn, the caſual 
idea, or remembrance, of his old friend, 
ggeſt thoſe circumſtances, which 


in all probability he had ſeen many - 
ſions of the ſame kind, which were never 
verified. None of the company directij 
diſſented from my opinion; but, from 
the objections that were hinted, I could 


plainly perceive that the majority were 


perſuaded there was ſomethm g more ex- 


traordinary in the . 6 | 
Another gentleman of the company» 


* * 


HUMPHRY 
doubt, ſaid he, * a.diſeaſed imagina- 


tion is very apt to produce viſions; but 
>< we mult find ſome other method to ac- 


happened within theſe eight days in my 


good family, who cannot be deemed a 


« viſionary in any ſenſe of the word, was 
| «© near his own gate, in the twilight, vi- 
© ſited by his grandfather, who has been 


dead theſe fifteen years. The ſpectre 


vas mounted ſeemingly on the very 
© horſe he uſed to ride, with an angry 
© and terrible countenance, and ſaid 
© ſomething, which his grandſon, in the 
© eanfuhon of his fear, could not under- 
* ſtand. But this was not all: he lifted 
up a huge horſe - whip, and applied it 

with great violence to his back and 


© ſhoulders, on which I ſaw the impreſ— 


© fon with my own eyes. The appari- 
© tion was afterwards ſeen by the ſexton 
© of the pariſh, hovering about the tomb 
© where his body hes interred; as the 
© man declared to ſeveral perſons in the 
village, before he knew what had hap- 
* pened to the gentleman. Nay, he ac- 
| © tually came to me as a juſtice of the 


particulars; which, however, I declin- 
© ed adminiſtering. As for the grandſon 
© of the defunct, he is a ſober, ſenſible, 
© worldly-minded fellow, too intent up- 
on ſchemes of intereſt to give into re- 
© veries, He would have willingly con- 
* cealeq the affair; but he bawled out 
in the firſt tranſport of his fear, and, 
running into the houſe, expoſed his 
t back and his ſconce to the whole fami- 
h; fo that there was no denying it in 
the ſequel. It is now the common dif- 
* courſe of the country, that this ap- 
© pearance and behaviour of the old 
* mity to the family, and the good wo- 
© this apprehenſion.” | 
Though I did not pretend to explain 
this myſtery, I ſaid I did not at all 
doubt but it would one day appear to be 
a deception; and, in all probability, a 
ſcheme executed by ſome enemy of the 
rſon who had ſuftaired the aſſault ? 
ut {till the gentleman inſiſted upon the 
clearneſs of the eviderice, and the concur- 
rence of teſtunony, by which two credi- 


_* r r mn — —_— — 


n one with another, affirmed the ap- 


| Fran they were both well acquainted. 


count for ſomething of this kind that 


neighbourhood. A gentleman of a 


* peace, in order to make oath of theſe 


* man's ſpirit pug ſome great cala- 
a 
man has actually taken to her bed in 


ble witneſſes, without any communica- 


Pearance of the ſame man, with whole - 


FromDrumlanrig we purſued the courſe 
of the Nid to Dumfries, which ſtands 
ſeveral miles above the place where the 
river falls into the ſea; and is, after Glaſ- 

ow, the handſomeſt town I have ſeen in 
Copland. The inhabitants, indeed, ſeem 
to have propoſed that city as their model, 
not only in beautifying their town and 
regulating it's. police, but alſo in proſe- 


cuting their ſchemes of commerce and 


manufacture, by which they are grown 
rich and opulent. 3 | 

We re-entered England by the way of 
Carliſle, where we — met with 
our friend Liſmahago, whom we had 
in vain enquired after at Dumfries and 


other places. It would ſeem that the cap- 


tain, like the prophets of old, is but lit- 
tle honoured in his own country, which 
he has now renounced for ever. He gave 
me the following particulars of his viſit 


to his native ſoil. In his way to the place 


of his nativity, he learned that his ne- 
phew had married the daughter of a 
burgeois, who directed a weaving manu- 
facture, and had gone into partnerſhip 
with his father-in-law. Chagrined with 
this information, he had arrived at the 
gate in the twilight, where he heard the 
ſound of treddles in the great hall, which 
had exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, 


that he had like to have loſt his ſenſes. 


While he was thus tranſported with in- 
dignation, his nephew cee to come 
forth; when, being no longer maſter of 
his paſſion, he cried—* Degenerate raſ- 
cal! you have made my father's houſe 
a den of thieves!” and at the ſame time 
chaſtiſed him with his horſe-whip: then, 
nding round the adjoining . he 
had viſited the burying- ground of his an- 
ceſtors by moon: light; and, having paid 
his reſpects to their mares, travelled all 
night to another part of the country. 
Finding the head of his family in ſueb a 
diſgraceful ſituation, all his own friends 
dead or removed from the places of their 
former reſidence, and the expence of 
living increaſed to double of what it had 
been when he firſt left his native coun- 
try, he had bid it an eternal adieu, and 
was determined to ſeek for repoſe among 
the foreſts of America. ; 
I was no longer at a loſs to account for 


the apparition which had been deſcribed 


at Drumlanrig ; and when I repeated the 
ſtory to the lieutenant, he was much 
pleaſed to think his reſentment had been 
ſo much more effectual than he intended 
and he owned, he might at ſuch an hour, 

| * Us. | and 
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bd 
and in ſuch an equipage, very well paſs 
for the ghoſt of Ra "6 whom he-was 


ſaid greatly toreſemble, Between friends, 
I fancy Liſmahago will find a retreat 
without going ſo ar as the wigwams of 
the Miamis. My fiſter Tabby is making 
continual advances to him in the way of 
affection; and, if I may truſt to appear- 
ances, the captain is diſpoſed to take op- 

rtunity by the e For my part, 

intend to encourage this carreſpon- 


dence, and ſhall be glad to ſee them unit- 
ed. In that caſe, we ſnall find a way to 


ſettle them comfortably in our own 
neighbourhood. I and my ſervants will 
get rid of a very troubleſome and tyran- 
nick governante; and I ſhall have the 
benefit of Liſmahago's converſation, 
without being lies to take more of 
his company than I deſire; for though 
an olla is an high-flavoured diſh, I could 
25 bear to dine upon it every day of my 
ie. | 
I ham much pleaſed with Mancheſter, 
which is one of the moſt agreeable and 
flouriſhing towns in Great Britain z and 
I perceive that this is the place which 
hath animated the ſpirit, and ſuggeſted 
the chief manufactures of Glaſgaw, We 
prapoſe to viſit Chatſworth, the Peak, 
and Buxton; from which laſt place we 
ſhall proceed dire&ly homewards, though 
by eaſy journies, If the ſeaſon has been 


as favourable in Wales as iu the North, 


2 harveſt is happily finiſned; and we 
Ave nothing left to think of but our 
October, of which let Barns be properly 
reminded. You will find me much bet- 
ter in fleſh than I was at our parting z 
and this ſhort ſeparation has given a n:w 
edge to thoſe 2 Q 
with which I always have been, and ever 
mall be, yours, | 
SMS MaTT. BRAMBLE, 
MANCHESTER, SEPT. 15. 5 


o MRS. GWYLLIM, HOUSEKEEPER 
AT BRAMBLETON-HALL. 


Mas. GWYLL IM, 
5 17 has pleaſed Providence to bring us 
XK ſafe baek to England, and partake 
us in many pearls by land and water, in 
articular the Devil N a- pile, and 
- Forde Hole, which hath got no bot- 
tom; and, as we are drawing huom- 
wards, it may be proper to upriſe you, 
that Brambleton Hall may be in a con- 


_— 


you muſt 


friendſhip 
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dition to receive us, after this long gur. 
ney to the iſlands of Scotland. By tho 
firjt of next month you may begin to 
makeconſtantfires in myhrother's cham 


ber and mine; and burn a fagget 


; et every 
day in the yellow damaſk room: have 


the teſter and curtains duſted, and the 
fatherbed and matroſſes well haired, be. 


cauſe, perhaps, with the bliſſing of Ha. 


ven, they may be yooſed on {ome occa- 
fron. Let the quld hogſkeads be well 
ikewred and ſeaſoned for bear, as Mat is 
reſolved to have his ſeller choak fool. 

If the houſe was mine, I would turn 
over a new leaf. I don't fee why the ſar- 


vants of Wales ſhould'n't drink fair wa. 


ter, and eat hot cakes and barley cale, as 

they do in Scotland, without troubling 
the botcher above ence a quarter. I hops 
you keep accunt of Roger's purſeeding 
in reverence to the butter-milk. Ie 
pect my dew when I come hucm, with. 
out baiting an aſs, I'll aſſure you. As 
ve layed a great many moro 
585 than would be eaten, I do luppoſo 
there is a power of turks, chickings, and 
guzzling, about the houſe; and a brave 
kergo of cheeſe ready for market; and 


that the owl has been ſent to Crickhowel, 


ſaving what the maids ſpun in the fa. 
mily. 8 

Pray let the whole houſe and furniture 
have a thargugh cleaning from topts bot. 
tom, for the e of Wales; and let 
Roger ſearch into, and make a general 
clearanceof the ſlit-holes which the maids 
have in ſceret; for I know they are much 
given to ſloth and uncleanueſs. I hope 
you have worked a reformation ning 
them, as I cxhopted you in "y laſt, and 
ſet their hearts upon better things than 
they can find in junkitting and caterwaul - 
ing with the fellows of the country. 

As for Win Jenkins, ſhe has under» 


gone a perfect metamurphyſis, and is be- 


come a new creeter from the ammunition 
of Humphrey Clinker, our new footman, 

a pious young man, who has labqured 

exceedingly, that ſhe may bring forth 

fruits of repentance. T make no doubt 

but he will take the ſame pains with that 
pert huſſey Mary Jones, and all of you; 

and that he may have power given to pe- 

netrate and inſti] his goodneſs, even inta 
your moſt inward parts, is tbe fervent 

prayer of your freed in the ſpirits 
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follows that wealth is the object of 


there are Jews and others in Amſter- 
6 


r . ͤ rt: Abc 7 


: are certainly no proof of merit; nay, 
4 


HUMPHRY 
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nn,, HERE OTE 
T 1ISMAHAGO is more paradoxical 
than ever. The late gulp he had of - 
his native air, ſeems to have blown freſh 
ſpirit into all his polemical faculties. I 
congratulated him the other day on the 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate of his country, 


oblerving that the Scots were now in a 
fair way to wipe off the national reproach 


of poverty, and e care, my ſatisfac- 
tion at the happy effects of the Union, ſo 


conſpicuous in the improvement of their 


zgriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
and manners. Thedieutenant, ſcrewing 


vp his features into a look of diſſent and 
_ diſguſt, commented on my remarks to 


this effect : * Thoſe who reproach a na- 
tion for it's poverty, when it is not 
« owing to the profligacy or vice of the 


people, deſerve no anfwer. The Lace-« 


t dzxmonians were ps: than the Scots, 
$ when they took the lead among all the 
4 free ſtates of Greece, and were eſteemed 
4 above them all for their valour and 
their virtue. The moſt reſpectable he- 
6 roes of ancient Rome, ſuch as Fabri- 
t cius, Cincinnatus, and Regulus, were 
# pooxer than the pooreſt freeholder in 
Scotland; and there are at this day in- 
$ dividuals1in North Britain, one of whom 
can produce more gold and ſilver than 
* the whole Republick of Rome could 
* raile at-thoſe times when her publick 


virtue ſhone withunrivalled luſtre 3 and 


poverty was ſo far from being a re. 
0 ponds that it added freſh laurels to 
s her fame, becauſe it indicated a noble 


_ © contempt of wealth, which was proof 


# againſt all the arts of corruption. If 
poverty be a ſubiect for reproach, it 


d eſteem and veneration. In that caſe, 


dam and London, enriched by uſury, 

2 and different ſpecies of 
“fraud and extortion, who are more 
* eſtimable than the moſt virtuous and 
* lluftrious members of the community. 
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* ſenſes will offer to maintain. Riches 


they are often. (if not moſt commonly) 
„ xquired by perſons of ſordid minds 
; ng mean talents : nor do they give 
12 intrinſick worth to the poſſeſſor; 
f but, on the contrary, tend to pervert 
tis underſtanding, and render his mo- 
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© that poverty were really matter of re. 
< proach, it cannot be juſtly imputed to 
Scotland. No country is poor that can 
« ſupply it's inhabitants with the ne- 
© ceflaries of life, and even afford articles 
© for exportation. Scotland is rich in na- 
tural advantages: it produces every 
ſpecies of proviſion in abundance; vaſt 
herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, with 
a great number of horſes; prodigious 
quantities of wool and flax, with plenty 
of copſe-wood, and in ſeme parts large 
foreſts. of timber. The earth is ſtill 
more rich below than above the ſur- 
face. It yields inexhauſtible ſtores of 
coal, free - ſtone, marble, lead, iron, 
copper, and filyer, with ſome gold. 
The ſea abounds. with excellent fiſh, 
and ſalt to cure them for exportation; 
and there are creeks and harbours round 
the whole kingdom, for the conveni- 
ence and ſecurity of navigation. The 
face of the country diſplays a ſurprizing 
number of cities, towns, villas, and 
villages, ſwarming with people; and 
there ſeems to be no want of art, in- 
duſtry, government, and police: ſuch 
a kingdom can never be called poor, 
in any ſenſe of the word, though there 
1 be many others more powerful 
and opulent. But the proper uſe of 
theſe advantages, and the preſent pro- 
ſperity of the Scots, you ſeem to de- 
rive from the union of the two king- 
doms l' | | 
F faid, I ſuppoſed he would not deny 
that the. appearance of the country was 
much mended ;- that the people lived bet. 
ter, had more trade, and a greater quan- 
tity of money circulating, ſince the Uniog 
than before. I may fafely admit theſe 
< premiſes,” anſwered the heutenant, 
without ſubfcribing to your inference. 
The difference you mention, I ſhould 
take to be the natural progreſs of im- 
provement. Since that period, other 
nations, fuch as the Swedes, the Danes, 
and in particular the French, have 
greatly increaſed in.commerce, without 
any ſuch cauſe aſſigned. Before the 
Union, there was a remarkable ſpirit 
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in the caſe of their Darien Company, 
in which they had embarked no lefs 
than four hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; and in the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the maritime towns in Fife, and on the 
eaſtern-coaſt, enriched by their trade 
with France, which failed in conſe - 
quence of the Union. The only ſolid | 
* commercial. advantage np mow | 
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© intereſt nor concern.” 
would at leaſt allow, that by the union 
the Scots were admitted to all the privi- 
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Fl 
that meaſure, was the privilege of trad- 


ing to the Engliſh plantations ; yet, ex- 
cepting Glaſgow and Dumfries, I do 


© not know any other Scotch towns con- 
« cerned in that trafficx. In other re- 
© ſpects, I conceive the Scots were loſers 
© by the Union. They loſt the inde- 
© pendency of their ftate, the greateſt 
prop of national ſpirit ; they loſt their 


« parhament, and their courts of juſtice 


© were ſubjected to the reviſion and ſu- 
* premacy of an Engliſh tribunal.* | 

« Softly, captain, cried I, you can- 
© not be faid to have loſt your own par- 


liament, while you are repreſented in 


© that of Great Britain. True, ſaid 
he, with a ſarcaſtick grin, in debates of 
© national competition, the ſixteen peers 
© and forty-five commoners of Scotland 
c muſt make a formidable figure in the 


© ſcale againſt the whole Engliſh legitla- 
ture. Be that as it may, I obſerv- 


ed, while I had the honour to fit in 


© the lower houle, the Scotch members 
had always the majority on their fide.” 
— I underſtand you, Sir, ſaid he, © they 

generally fide with the majority; 10 


much the worſe for their conſtituents. 


have ſuſtained by the union. Their 


ſeverely taxed, to pay the intereſt of 
enormous debts, contracted by the 
Engliſh in ſupport of meaſures and 
connections in which the Scots had no 
I begged he 


leges and immunities of Engliſh ſub- 


jects; by which means multitudes of 


them were provided for in the army and 


navy, and got fortunes in different parts 


of England and it's dominions. All 


© theſe,” ſaid he, become Engliſh ſub- 


© jects to all intents and purpoſes, and 
are in a great meaſure loſt to their mo- 


ther- count. y. The ſpirit of rambling 
7 and adventure has been always pecu- 


© liay to the natives of Scotland. If they 
© had not met with encouragement in 


England, they would have ſer ved and 


© ſcttled, as formerly, in other countries; 
© ſuch as Muſcoyy, Sweden, Denmark, 


© Poland, Germany, Frauce, Piedmont, + 


© and Italy; in all which nations their 
© deſcendants continue to flouriſh even 
* at this day. G | 

By this time my patience began to 


fail, and I exclaimed—* For God's ſake, 
. © what has England got by this union, 


But even this evil is not the worſt they 


trade has been ſaddled with grievous 
impoſitions, and every article of living 


© which you ſay has been ſo productive 


* of misfortune to the Scots? — Great 
© and manifoldare the advantages which 
England derives from the union,” ſaid 
Liſmahago, in a ſolemn tone. Pirſt 
© and foremoſt, the ſettlement of the 
t proteſtant ſucceſſion ; a point whichthe 
Engliſh miniſtry drove with fuch ea- 
gerneſs, that no ſtone was left unturned 
to cajple and brihe a few leading men 
to cram the union down the throats of 
the Scottiſa nation, who were ſurpriz. 
ingly averſe to the expedient, hey 
gained by it a conſiderable addition of 
territory, extending their dominion to 
the ſea on all ſides of the iſland, thexe- 
by ſhutting up all back-doors againſt | 
the enterprizes of their enemies. They 
got an acceſſion of above a million of 
uſeful ſubjects, conſtituting a never- 
failing nurſery of ſeamen, ſoldiers, la- 
bourers, and mechanicks; a molt valu- 
able acquiſition to a trading country, 
expoſed to foreign wars, and obliged to 
maintain a number of ſettlements in all 
the four quarters of the globe. In the 
courſe of ſeven years, during the laſt 
war, Scotland furniſhed the Engliſh 
army and navy with ſeventy thouſand 
men, over and above thoſe wit mi- 
grated to their colonies, or mingled 
with them at home in their civil de- 
partments of lifs. This was a very 
conſiderable and ſeaſonable ſupply to 
a nation whoſe people had been for 
many years decreaſing in number, and 
whoſe lands and manufactures were 
actually ſaffering for want of hands, I 
need not remind you of the hackneyed 
maxim, that, to a nation in ſuch-cir- 


y of induſtrious 


cumftances, a ſuppl 
people is a ſupply of wealth ; nor re- 
peat an obſervation which 1s now re- 
ceived as an eternal truth, even among 
the Engliſh themſelves, that the Scots 
who ſettlein South Britain are remark- 
ably ſober, orderly, and induſtrious. 
J allowed the truth of this remark, 
adding, that, by their induſtry, e:cono- 
my, and circumſpection, many of them 
in England, as well as in her colonies, 
amaſſed large fortunes, with which they 
returned to their vwn country, and this 
was ſo much loſt to South Britain. Give 
© me leave, Sir, ſaid he, to aſſure you, 
© that in your fa& you are miſtaken, 
and in your deduction erroneous. Not 
© one in two hundred. that leave Scot- 
* land, ever returns to ſettlè in his own 
country; and the few that do return, 
< carry thither nathing that can poſſibly 
© diminiſh; 
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« 4$minifh the ſtock of South b 
For none of their treaſure ſtagnates in 
« Scotland; there is a continual circu- 
lation, like that of the blood in the 
© human boͤdy, and England is the heart 
to which all the ſtreams which it diſ- 
« tributes are refunded and returned: 
« nay, in conſequence of that luxury 
«© which our connection with England 


LS 


© hath greatly encouraged, if not intro- 


« duced, all the produce of our lands, 
© and all the profits of our trade, are en- 
« groſſed by the natives of South Britain; 
for you will find that the exchange 
© betweeu the two kingdoms is always 
© againſt Scotland, and that ſhe retains 
© neither gold nor filver ſufficient for her 
© own circulation. The Scots, not con- 
tent with their own manufactures and 
produce, which would very well an- 
ſwer all neceſſary occaſions, ſeem to 


perfluities from England; fuch as 
broad-cloth, velvets, ſtuffs, filks, lace, 
furs, jewels, furmiture of all ſorts, ſu- 
gar, rum, tea, chocolate, and coffee: in 
à word, not only every mode of the 
moſt extravagant luxury, but cven ma- 
ny articles of convenience, which they 
might find as good, and much cheap- 
er, in their own country. For all 
theſe particulars, I conceive England 
may touch about one million ſterling a 
year, I do not pretend to make an exact 
calculation; perhaps it may be ſome - 
thing leſs, and perhaps a great deal 
more. The annual revenue ariſing 
from all the private eſtates of Scotland 
cannot fall e of a million ſterling; 
and, I ſhould imagine, their trade will 
amount to as much more. 
linen manufacture alone returns near 
half a million, excluſive of the home- 
conſumption of that article. If, there- 
fore, North Britain pays a balance of 
a million annually to England, I inſiſt 
upon it, that country is more valuable 
to her, in the way of commerce, than 
any colony in her poſſeſſion, over and 
above the other advantages which I 
have ſpecified; therefore they are no 
friends, either to England or to truth, 
who affect to depreciate the northern 
part of the united kingdom. 
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I muſt own I was at firſt a little net- 


fled to find myſelf ſchooled in ſo many 
articulars. Though I did not receive 


his aſſertions as goſpel, I was not 


r to refute them; and I cannot 


Ip now acquieſcing in his remarks, ſo 
e as ty thank, that the contempt for 


- 


* 


vie with each other in purchaſing ſu- 


mouſe, which, in the article of 


I know the 
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Scotland, which prevails too much on 
this ſide the Tweed, is founded on por | 


judice and error. After ſome reco 


tion—“ Well, captain,” faid I, you have 


© argued ftoutly for the importance of 
© your own country: for my part, I have 
© tach. a regard for our fellow-tubjetts 
of North Britain, that I ſhall be glad to 
ſee the day when your peaſants can 
afford to give all their oats to their 
cattle, hogs, and poultry, and indulge 
themſclves with good wheaten loaves,. 
inſtead of ſuch poor, unpalateable, and 
« mflammatory diet.” Here again I 
brought myſelf into a premunire wich 
the diſputaceous Caledonian. He ſaid 
he hoped he ſhould never ſee the com- 
mon people lifted out of that ſphere for 
which they were intended by nature and 
the courſe of things; that they might 
have ſome reaſon to complain of their 
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bread, if it were mixed, like that of Nor- 


way, with ſaw- duſt and fiſh-bones z but 

that oatmeal was, he apprehended, as 

nouriſhing and falutary as wheat-flour, 

and the Scots in general thought it at 

leaſt as ſavoury. He affirme b. = 
EIT - 


ſervation, might be ſuppoſed to act from 
infallible inſtiact, would always. prefer 
oats to wheat, as appeared from experi- 
ence; for, in a place where there was a 
parcel of each, 9 animal had never be- 
gun to feed upon the latter till all the oats 
were conſumed. For their nutritive qua- 
lity, he appealed to the hale robuſt conſti- 
tutions of the people who lived chieffy 
upon oatmeal; and, inſtead of being 
inflammatory, he aſſerted, that it was 
cooling ſub- acid, balſamick and mucila- 
ginous ; infomuch that, in all inflamma- 
tory diſtempers, recourſe was had to wa- 


ter- gruel, and flummery made of oatmeal. 


At leaſt, ſaid 1, © give me leave to 
* with them ſuch a degree of commerce 
as may enable them to follow their own 
© inclinztions.'—*' Heaven forbid!” cried 
this philoſopher. * Woe be to. that na- 
tion where the multitude is at libe 
to follow their own inclinations l Com- 
merce is undoubtedly a bleſſing, while 
reſtrained within it's proper enannels; 
but a glut of wealth brings along with 
it a glut ofevils: it brings falſe taſte, 
talſe appetite, falſe wants, profuſion, 
venality, contempt of order, engendera 
ing a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, inſolence, 
and faction, that keeps the community 
in continual ferment, and in time de- 
ſtroys all the diſtinctions of civil foct- 
_ ety; ſo that univerſal anarchy andup- 


* 
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© roar muſt enſue, Will any ſenſible 
* man affirm that the national advan- 
tages of opulence are to be fought on 
* theſe terms? No, fure; but I am 
© one of thoſe who think, that, by pro- 
« per regulations, commerce may pro- 
duce every national benefit without the 
* allay of fuch concomitant evils.” _ 

So much for the dogmata of my fricnl 
Liſmahago; whom I defcribe the more 
eircumſtantially, as I firmly believe he 
will ſet up his reſt in Monmouthſhire, 
Yeſterday, while I was alone with him, 
he aſked, in fome confuſion, if I ſhould 
dave any objection to the ſucceſs of a 
gentleman and a fbldier, provided he 
ſhould be fo fortunate as to engage my 
fifter's affection. I anſwered, without 
heſitation, that my ſiſter was old enough 
to judge for herſelf; and that I ſhould be 
very far from difap 74 any reſolu- 
tion ſhe might take in his favour. His 
eyes fparkled at this, declaration. He 
declared he ſhould think himſelf the hap- 
pieſt man on earth to be connected with 
my family; and that he ſhould never he 
weary of giving me proofs of his grati- 
_ tudeand attachment. I ſuppoſe Tabby 
and he are already agrecd; in which caſe 
we ſhall have a wedding at Brambleton 
Hall, and you ſhall give away the bride: 
it is the leaſt thing you can do, by way 
of atonement for your-former cruelty to 
that poor love-fick maiden, who has been 
fo long a thorn in the fide of yours 


| MaTT. BRAMBLE. 
Ir. vr. 20. pH, 


We have been at Buxton; but, as I did 


not. much reliſh either the due e or 


the accommodations, and had no oc- 
caſion for the water, we ſtayed but two 
wghts in the place. 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART, AT 
OXON. | 

PEAR WAT, 
"RK DYENTURES begin to thicken 
; as we advance to the ſuuthward. 
Tiſmahago has nowprofeffed him ſelf the 


admiren of our aunt, and carries on his 


zadcheſſes under the ſanction of her bro- 
ther's apprubation; fo that we ſhall cer- 


tainly have a wedding by Chriſtmas. 1 


thould he glad you was: preſent at. the 
nuptials, to help me to throw the ſtock - 
ing, and perform other ceremantes pecu- 
Lar to, chat occaſion. I am fure it will 


\ 


he productire of ſome diverſion; 
truly, it would be worth your 
come acroſs the country to ſee 
criginal figures in bed toget 


-nature. All this agreeable 
ipe& was clonded, and had well 
vaniſhed entirely, in conſequence o 
late mifunderitanding between the future 
brothers- in- law, which, however, is now 


N 


underſtandi 
that he con 


© I am fon 


© riage to the gate 
and retired abrupt 


is manner, our u 


and, 
While to 
two ſuch 


b her, wich 
their laced night-caps; he the emblem 


good chear, and ſhe the picture of 


pro- 


igh | 


a days ago, my uncle and I, go- 
ing to viſit a relation, met with Lord Ox- 
mington at his houſe, who aſked us to 
dine with him next day, and we accepted 
the invitation. Accordingly, leaving our 
women under the care of Captain Liſma- 
hago, at the inn where we had lodg ed 
the preceding night, in a little town, 
about a mile from his lordſhip's wel- 
ling, we went at the hour appointed, 
and had a faſhionable meal {ſerved up 
with much oftentation to a company of 
about a dozen perſons, none of whom 
we had ever ſeen before. His lordſhip 
is much more remarkable for his pride 
and caprice, than {or his hoſpitality and 
and, indeed, it appeared 
dered his gueſts merely as 
objects to ſhine upon, fo as to reflect the 
luſtre of his own magnificence. There 
was much ſtate, but no courteſy; and a 
great deal of compliment, without any 
converſation. Before the deſſert was re- 
moved, our noble entertainer propoſed 
three general toaſts ; then calling for a 
glafs of wine, and bowing all round, 
wiſhed us a good afternoon. This was 
the ſignal for the company to break up, 
and they oheyed it immediately, all ex- 
cept our {quire, who was grea 
at the manner of this diſmiſſion. 
changed conntenance, bit his lips in fi- 
lence, but {till kept his ſeat ; fo that his 
lordſhip found himſelf obli 
anather hint, by ſaying, ö 
glad to ſee us another time. There is 
© no time like the time preſent, cried Mr. 
Bramble; © your lordſhip h 
© drank. bumper to the beſt in Chriften- 
dom. — Tl drink no more bumpers 
© to-day,” anſwered our landlord; and 
to ſee you have drank too 
der the gentleman's ca- 
.” So faying, he role 
ly; our ſquire ſtarting 
up at the ſame time, laying his hand up. 
on his ſword, and ey 


vaniſhed in 


ſhocked 


He 


to give us 


ſhould be 


p has not yet 


eing him with a mo 


r pn 
one 
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» of the ſervants to ſee what was to 
bo * the fellow anſwering—* This is 


no inn: I cry you merey, cried the 


I perceive it is not; if it were, 
ot un Dord would be more civil. 
© There is a guinea, however; take it; 
and tell your lord, that I ſhall not leave 
« the country till I have had an oppor- 
« tunity to thank him in perſon for his 
« politeneſs and hoſpitalit . 
e then walked down ſtairs through 
2 double range of lacqueys, and getting 
into the chaiſe, proceeded homewards. 
Ferceiving the ſquire much ruffled, I 
ventured to diſapproveof his reſentment z 
obſerving that, as Lord Oxmington was 
well known to have his brain very ill 
timbered, a ſenſible man ſhould rather 
laugh, than be angry, at his ridiculous. 
want of breeding. Mr. Bramble took 
umbrage at my preſuming to be wiſer 
than he upon this occaſion; and he told 
me, that as he had always thought for 
himſelf in every occurrence in life, P 
would (till uſe the ſame privilege, wi 
my good leave. | 
When we returned to our inn, he clo- 
ſeted Liſmahago; and having explained 
his grievance, defired that gentleman to 
goand demand ſatis faction of Lord Ox- 
mington in his name. The lieutenant 
charged himſelf with this commiſſion, 
and immediately ſet out on horſeback for 
his lordſhip's houſe, attended, at his own 
requeſt, by my man Archy Macalpine, 
who had been uſed to military ſervice; 
and truly, if Macalpine had been mount- 
ed upon an aſs, this couple might have 
_ for the Knight of La Mancha and 
is ſquire Panza. It was not till after 
ſome demur, that Liſmahago obtained a 
private audience, at which he formally 
defied his lordſhip to ſingle combat, in 
the name of Mr. Bramble, and deſired 
him to appoint the time and place. Lord 
e e was ſo confounded at this 
unexpected meſſage, that he could not, 
tor ſome time, make any articulate re- 
ply, but ſtood ſtaring at the lieutenant 
with manifeſt marks of perturbation. 
At length, ringing a bell with great ve- 
demence, he exclaimed —* What! a 
_ commoner ſend a challenge to a peer 
: of the realm! Privilege! privilege ! 
Here is a perſon brings me a challenge 
from the; Welſhman that dined at my 
f table. An impudent fellow! My wine 
not yet out of his head. £ 
whole houſe was immediately in 


notion, Macalpine made a ſoldierly 
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retteat with the two horſes; but the cap- 


tain was ſuddenly ſurrounded and diſ- 


armed by the footmen, whom a French 


valet de chambre headed in this exploit 


his ſword was paſſed through u cl 
ſtool, and his perſon through the horſe- 


pond. In this phght he returned to the 
inn, half mad with his diſgrace. So violent 
was the rage of his indignation, that he 
miſtook it's object. Ne wanted to quar- 
rel with Mr. Bramble; he ſaid, he had 
been diſhonoured on this account, and he 
looked for reparation at his hands. My 
uncle's back was up in a moment; and © 
he deſired him to explain his pretenſions. 
Either compel Lord Oxmington to give 


me ſatisfaction, cried he, or give it me 


in your on perſon. The latter part 


of the alternative is the moſt eaſy and 


* expeditious,” replied the ſquire, nag 


up: if you are diſpoſed for a walk, I 
attend you this moment. 


Here they were interrupted by Mrs. 
Tabby, who had overheard all that paſſed. 
She now burſt into che room, and run- 
ning betwixt them, in great agitation— 

* Is this your regard for me, ſaid the to 
the lieutenant, * to ſeek the life of my 


brother? Liſmahago, who ſeemed to 


w cool as my uncle grew hot, aſſured 
er he had a very great reſpect for Mr. 


Bramble, but he had ſtill more for his 
own honour, which had ſuffered pollu- 
tion; but if that could be once purified, he 
ſhould have no further cauſe of diſſatiſ- 
faction. The ſquire ſaid he ſhould have 


thought it incumbent upon him to vin- 


dicate the lieutenant's honour; but, as he 
had now carved for himſelf, he might 


ſwallow and digeſt it as well as he could. 


In a word, what betwixt the mediation of 
Mrs. Tabitha, the recollection of the 


captam, who perceived he had gone too 


far, and the remonſtrances of your hum- 
ble ſervant, who joined them at this 
juncture, thoſe two originals were per- 
fectly reconciled: and then we proceeded 
do deliberate upon the means of taking 
vengeance for the inſu 
ceived from the petulant 
that aim ſhould be accompliſhed, Mr. 
Bramble ſwore, with great emphafis, that 


he would not leave the inn where we now 


lodged, even if he ſhould paſs his Chrift- 


mas on the ſpot. | | 
In conſequence of ourdeliberations, we 
next day, in the forenoon, proceeded in 


a body to his lordfſhip's houſe, all of us, 


with our ſervaiits, including the coach- 
man, mounted a- horſeback, with our 
. _ piſtols 


they had re- 
for, until 
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piſtols loaded and ready primed. Thus 


prepared for action, we paraded ſole mnl 
4 ad f. We pal y 


ſlowly before his lordſhip's, gate, 
which we paſled three times in ſuch a 
manner, that he could not but ſee us, and 


ſuſpect the cauſe of our appearance. After 


dinner we returned, and performed the 
ſame cavalcade, which was again repeated 
the morning following; but we had no 


occaſion to perſiſt in theſe manoeuvres. 


About noon we were viſited by the gen- 
tleman, at whoſe houſe we had firſt ſeen 


Lord Oxmington. He now came to make 


apologies in the name of his lordſhip, who 
declared he had no intention to give of- 
fence to my uncle, in practiſing what had 
been always the cuſtom of his houſe; and 
that as for the indignities which had been 
put upon the officer, they were offered 


without his lordſhip's knowledge, at the 


inſtigation of his valet de chambre. If 


that be the caſe,” ſaid my uncle, in a 


peremptory tone, I ſhall be contented 
* with Lord Oxmington's perſonal ex- 
© cules; and I hope my friend will be {a- 
© tisfed, with his lordſhip's turning that 
© inſolent raſcal out of his ſervice.— 


Sir, cried ape uk ul I mult inſiſt 


upon taking perſonal vengeance for the 
s perſonal injuries I have ſultained,* _ 

After ſome debate, the affair was ad- 
zuſted in this manner. His lordſhip, meet- 
ing us at our friend's houle, e ee: he 
was ſorry for what had happened; and 
that he had no intention to give umbrage. 
The yalet de chambre aſked pardon of 
the licutenant upon his knees, when Liſ- 
mahago, to the aſtoniſhment of all pre- 
ſent, gave him a violent kick on the face, 


which laid him on his back, exclaiming 
in a furious tone" Out je te pardonne, 


s gens foutre,” 


Such was the fortunate iſſue of this 


perilous adventure, which threatened 
abundance of vexation to our family; for 
the ſquire is one of thoſe who will ſacri- 
fice both life and fortune, rather than 
leave what they conceived to be the leaſt 
ſpeck or blemith upon their honour or re- 
putation, ' His lordſhip had no ſooner 
pronounced his apology, with a very bad 


grace, than he went away in ſome diſ- 
order, and, I dare ſay, he will never in- 


vite another Welſhman to his table. 
Me forthwith quitted the field of this 


- atchievement, in order to proſecute our 
journey; but we follow no determinate 


courſe. We make ſmall deviations, to ſee 


the remarkable towns, villas, and curio- 


ities on each fide of our route; ſo that we 


Skrrx. 28. 
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advance by ſlow ſteps towards the bor 

of Monmouthſhire ; but in the male 
theſe irregular motions, there is no ah. 
berration nor eccentricity in that affeRion 
with which I am, dear Wat, yours al. 
WAYS, | 


J. Mxrrokb. 


10 DR. LEWIS, 


DEAR DICK, 
I what time of life may a man think 
. himſelf exempted from the neceſſity 
of ſacrificing his repoſe to the punctilios 
of a contemptible world? I have been 
en aged in a ridiculous adventure, which 
I thall recount at meeting; and this, I 
hope, will not be much longer delayed, as 


we have now performed almoſt all our 


viſits, and ſeen every thing that I think 
has any right to retard us in our journey 
homewards. A few days ago, underſtand- 
ing by accident, that my old friend Bay- 
nard was in the country, I would not paſs 
{o near his habitation without paying 
him a viſit, though our correſpondence 
had been interrupted for a long courle of 
Cars. | 

I felt myſelf very ſenſibly affected by 
the ideas, of our paſt intimacy, as we ap- 
proached the | cy where we had you lo 
many happy days together; but when we 
arrived at the Lone I could not recog- 


nize any one of thoſe objects which had 


been ſodeeply impreſſed upon my remem- 
brance. The tall oaks that ſhaded the 
avenue had been cut down, and the iron 


gates at the end of it removed, together 
with the high wall that ſurrounded the- 
court yard, The houſe itſelf, which was 
formerly a convent of Ciſtercian monks, 
had a venerable appearance; and along 
the front that looked into the garden, was 
a ſtone gallery, which afforded me man) 


an agreeable walk, when I was diſpoſed 


to be contemplative. Now the old front 
is covered with a ſcreen of modern archi- 
tecture; ſo that all without is Grecian, 
and all within Gothick. As for the gar: 
den, which was well ſtocked with the bel 
fruit which England could produce, tete 
is not now the leaſt veſtige remaining“ 
trees, walls, .or hedges. Nothing ” 
pears butanaked circus of looſeſand, 5 
a dry baſon, and a leaden triton in die 
middle. . eee e 60 * 

You muſt know, that Baynard, at lu 


— 


father's | te of fifteen 
Father's death, had a clear eftate qed 


a * 
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| hundied pounds à year, and was in other 


$ extremely well qualified to make 
aalen fi — Tas mcrampdretr j 
but, what with ſome exceſſes of youth, 
and the expence of a conteſted election, 
he in a few years found himfelf eneum - 
bered with a debt of ten thouſand pounds, 
which he reſolved to diſcharge by means 
of a prudent marriage, He accordingly 
married a Miſs Thomſon, whoſe fortune 
amounted to double the fum that he owed. 
She was the daughter of a citizen, who 
had failed in trade; but her fortune came 


- by an uncle who died in the Eaſt Indies. 


own parents being dead, ſhe lived 
with a maiden aunt, who had ſuperin- 
tended her education; aud, in all appear- 
ance, was well enough qualified for the 
uſual purpoſes of the married ſtate. Her 
virtues, however, ſtood rather upon a ne- 
gative, than a poſitive foundation. She 
was neither proud, inſolent, nor capri- 
cious, nor given to ſcandal, nor addicted 


to gaming, nor inclined to gallantry. She | 


could read, and write, and dance, and 
ling, and play upon the harpſichord, and 
{matter French, and take a hand at whiſt 
and ombre; but even theſe accompliſh- 
ments ſhe poſſefſed by halves. She ex- 
celled in nothing. r converſation was 
flat, her tile mean, and her expreſſion em- 
barraſſed. In a word, her character was 
totally inſipid. Her perſon was nat diſ- 


agreeable; but there was nothing graceful 


in her addreſs, nor engaging in her man- 
ners; and ſhe was ſo ill qualified to do 
the honours of the houſe, that when ſhe 
ſat at the head of the table, one was al- 
2 looking for the miſtreſs of the fa- 
mily in ſome other place. 


. Baynard had flattered himſelf, that it 


would be no difficult matter to mould 
ſuch a ſubje& after his own faſhion, and 
that ſhe would chearfully enter into his 
views, which were wholly turned to do- 
meſtick happineſs. He propoſed to reſide 


always in the country, of * he was 


fond to a degree of enthuſiaſt, to culti- 


vate his eſtate, which was very improv- 


able; to enjoy the exerciſe of rural diver- 


s; to maintain an intimacy of corre- 
ndence with ſome friends that were 


ed in his neighbourhood ; to keep a 


comfortable houſe, without ſuffering his 
expence to exceed the limits of his income; 


and to find pleaſure and employment for 


his wife in the management and avoca- 


ons of her own family. This, however, 
Vu a viſionary ſcheme; which he never 
Vas able to realize. His wife was ag ig 
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norant as a new=born babe of every thing 


that related to the conduct of a family; 
and ſhe had no idea of a country life. 


Her underſtanding did not reach ſo far as 


to comprehend the firſt principles ofdiſ- 
cretion; and, indeed, if her capacity had 


been better than it was, her natural in- 


dolence would not have permitted her to 
abandon a certain routine, to which ſhe had 
been habituated. She had not taſte enough 
to reliſn 4 rational enjoyment; but her 
ruling paſſi 

cies which ariſes from ſelf-conceit of ſu- 
perior accompliſhments, but that which 


is of a baſtard and idiot nature, excited 


by ſhew and oſtentation, whichimplies not 


even the leaſt conſciouſneſs of any per- 


ſonal merit. | 

The nuptial peal of noiſe and nonſenſe 
being rung out in all the uſual changes, 
Mr. Baynard thought it high time to make 
her acquainted with the particulars of the 


lan which he had projected. He told 


er that his fortune, though ſufficient to 
afford all the comforts of life, was not 
ample enough to command all the ſupet- 


fluities of pomp and pageantry, which, 
indeed, were _ abſurd — intolera- | 


ble. He therefore hoped ſhe would have 
no objection to their leaving London in 
the ſpring, when he would take the op- 
portunity to diſmiſs ſome unneceſſary do- 


meſticks, whom he had hired for the oc= 


caſion of their marriage. She heard him 


in ſilence, and after ſome pauſe—* 80, 
faid ſhe, © I am to be buried in the coun- 
© try!' He was ſo confounded at this re- 
ply, that he could not ſpeak for ſome mi- 
nutes i at length he told her, he was much 


morti fied to find he had propoſed any thing 
that was diſagreeable to her ideas: I am 


ſure, added he, I meant nothing moro 


* than to lay down a comfortable plan of 
© hving within the bounds of our for- 
© tune, which is but moderate. Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, © you are the beſt judge of your 


own affairs. My fortune, I know, does 


© not exceed twenty thouſand pounds. 
© Yet, even with that pittance, I might 


© have had a huſband who would not havs 


© begrudged me a houſe in London. 


6 od! my dear, eried poor Bay- 
nard, in the utmoſt agitation, you — — f 
think me ſo ſordid I only hinted what 
I thought — But, I do not pretend to 


impoſe— Ves, Sir, reſumed the 


lady, itis you prerogative to command, 


and my 2 7 obey . . 
So ſaying, | 
chamber, where ſhe was joined 

ö by 
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lect himſelf, and act with vigour of mind 


on this occaſion; but was betrayed by the 


tenderneſs of his nature, which was the 


reateſt defect of his conſtitution. He 


Band the aunt in tears, and the niece in 


a fit, which held her the beſt part of eight - 
hours; at the expiration of which ſhe be- 
gan to talk inco a about death and 


er dear huſband, who had ſat by her all 


this time, and now preſſed her hand to 


his lips, in a tranſport of grief and peni- 
tence for the offence he had given. 
thenceforward, he carefully avoided men- 


rom. 


tioning the country; and they continued 


to be ſucked deeper and deeper into the 


vortex of extravagance and diſſipation, 
leading what is called a faſhionable life 
m town. About the latter end of July, 
however, Mrs. Baynard, in order to ex- 
hibit a proof of conjugal obedience, de- 
fired of her own accord, that they might 
pay a viſit to his country-houle, as there 


was no com 


y left in London. He 


would have excuſed himſelf from this ex- 


curſion, which was no part of the ceco- 


nomical plan he had 8 but ſhe 


inſiſted upon making 
taſte and prejudices, and away they went 

with ſuch an equipage as aſtoniſhed the 
whole country. All that remained of 


is ſacrifice to his 


the ſeaſon was engroſſed by receiving and 


| N viſits in the neighbourhood; 
and, in 


is intercourſe, it was diſcovered 


that Sir John Chickwell had a houſe- 


_ ſteward and one footman in livery more 
than the complement of Mr. Baynard's 
houſhold. 


the aunt at table, and aſſented to by the 


his remark was made by 


huſband, who obſerved that. Sir John 


- Chickwell might very well afford to keep 


more ſervants than were found in the fa- 


: mily of a man who had not half his for- 


tune. Mrs. Baynard ate no ſupper that 


evening; but was ſeized with a violent 


fit, which compleated her triumph over 


the ſpirit of her conſort. The two ſuper- 
numerary ſervants were added. The fa- 


mily plate was ſold for old ſilver, and a 


mn 


ew ſervice procured; faſhionable furni- 


ture was provided, and the whole houſe 
turned topſy turvy. x 


lar friend; and I now offered, int] 


racter, to lay before her the neceſſity of 


At their return to London, in the be- 


ginning of winter, he, with a heavy heart, 
communicated theſe particulars to me in 
confidence. Before has-marriage, he had 
introduced.me to the lady.as has che 


t cha- 
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her aunt. He endeavoured to recol- 


reforming her oxconomy, if ſhe had 
eb ee re 
or complaiſance for the inclinations of her 
huſband. But Baynard declined my offer, 
on the ſuppoſition that his wife's nerves 
were too delicate to bear expoſtulation; 
and that it would only ſerve to overwhelm 
her with fuch diſtreſs as would make 
hunſelf miſerable. | „ 
Bay nard is a man of ſpirit, and had ſhe 


ee, a termagant, he would have known 


ow to deal with her; but, either by ac- 
cident or inſtinct, ſhe faſtened upon the 
weak ſide of his ſoul, and held it ſo faſt, 
that he has been in ſubjection ever ſince. 
I afterwards adviſed him to carry her 
abroad to France or Italy, where hemight 
gratify her vanity for half'the expence it 
colt him in England; and this * 
followed accordingly. She wasagreeably 
flattered with the iden of ſeeing and know- 
ing foreign parts, and foreign faſhions; 
of being preſented to ſovereigns, and liv- 
ing familiarly with princes. She forth- 
with ſeized the hint which I had thrown 
out on purpoſe, and even preſſed Mr. 
Baynard to haſten his departure; ſo that 
in a few weeks they croſſed the ſea to 
France, with a moderate train, ſtill includ- 
ing the aunt, who was her boſom coun- 
ſellor, and abetted her in all her oppoſi- 


er own family, 


Pd 


vice he 


tion to her huſband's will. Since that 


period, I have had little or no opportuni 

to renew our former correſpondence. All 
that I knew of his tranſactions, amounted 
to no more than that after an abſence of 
two years, they returned ſo little improved 


in ceconomy, that they launched out into 
new oceans of extravagance, which, at 


length; obliged him to mortgage his 
eſtate. By this time ſhe had bore him 
three children, of which the laſt only ſur- 


vives, a puny boy of twelve or thirteen, 


who will be ruined in his education by 
the indulgence of his mother... 

As for Baynard, neither his own good 
ſenſe, nor the dread of indigence, nor the 


conſideration of his children, has been of 


force ſufficient to ſtimulate him into the 


reſolution of breaking at once the ſhame- 


ful ſpell by which he {ſeems enchanted. 


With a taſte capable of the moſt refined 


enjoyment, a heart glowing with all 


warmth of friendſhip and humanity, and 
a diſpoſition ſtrongly: turned to the more 
rational pleaſures of a retired and ry 
life, he is hurried about in a perpetu 


tumult; amidſt a mob of beings pleaſed | 


with rattles, baubles, and gew. gau 10 ; 


8 
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woid of ſenſe and diſtinction, that even the 


moſt acute philoſopher would find it a 
very hard taſk to diſcover for what wiſe 
ſe of Providence they were created. 
riendſhip is not to be found; nor can the 
amuſements for which he ſighs be enjoy- 
ed within the rotation of abſurdity, to 
which he is doomed for life. He has long 
reſigned all views of improving his fou- 
tune by management and attention to the 


exerciſe of huſbandry, in which he de- 


kghted; and, as to domeſtick happineſs, 
not the leaſt glimpſe of hope remains to 
amuſe his imagination. | Thus blaſted m 
all his proſpects, he could not fail to be 
overwhelmed with melancholy and cha- 
grin, which have preyed upon his health 
and ſpirits in ſuch a manner, that he is 
now threatened with a conſumption. Ee 

L I have given you a ſketch of the man, 
whom the other day I went to viſit. At 
the gate we found a great number of pow- 
dered lacquies, butno civility. After we 
had fat a conſiderable time in the coach, 
we were told, that Mr. Baynard had rode 
out, and that his lady was dreſſing; but 
we were introduced to a parlour ſo very 
fine and delicate, that in all appearance 
it was deſigned to be ſeen only, not inha- 
bited. The chairs and conches were 
carved, gilt, and covered with rich damaſk, 
ſo ſmooth and ſleek, that they looked as 
if they had never been ſat upon. There 


. was no carpet on the floor; but the boards 


were rubbed and waxed in ſuch a manner 
that we could not walk, but were obliged 
to ſlide along them; and as for the ſtove, 


it was too bright and poliſhed to be pol- 
luted with ſea-coal, or ſtained by the 


ſmoke of any groſs material fire. When 
we had remained above half an hour ſa- 
erifieing to the inhoſpitable power of this 


temple of cold reception, my friend Bay- 


nard arrived; and underſtanding we were 


in the houſe, made his appearance, ſo 


e, yellow, and dejected, that I really 
ſhould not have known him, had I met 
with him in any other place. Running up 
to me, with great eagerneſs, he ſtrained 
me in his embrace, and his heart was ſo 
full, that for ſome minutes he could not 
ſpeak. Having ſaluted us all round, he 
perceived our uncomfortable ſituation, 
and conducting us into another apart- 
ment, which Fad fire in the chimney, 


9 for chocolate. Then withdrawing, | 


returned with a compliment from his 
bo and, in the mean time, preſented his 


V.the habit of a huſſar; very rude, for- 


ſhionable 


Harry, a ſhambling, blear- eyed boy, 


ward, and impertinent. His father woult 
have ſent him to aboarding-fchool, bitt 
his mamma and aunt would not hear of 
his lying out of the houſe; ſo that there 
was a „ engaged as his tutor in 
the family. e eee, 
As it was but juſt turned of twelve, and 
the whole houſe was in commotion to pre- 
pare a formal entertainment, I foreſaw it 
would be late before we dined, and pro- 
poſed a walk to Mr. Baynard, that we 
might converſe together treely. In the 
courſe of this perambulation, when T ex- 
preſſed ſome ſurpriſe that he had returned 
fo ſoon from Italy, he gave me to under- 
ſtand that his going abroad had not at 
all anſwered the purpoſe for which he left 
England; that although the expence of 
living was not ſo great in Italy as at home, 
reſpe& being had to the ſame rank of life 
m both countries, it had been found ne- 
ceſſary for him to lift himfelf above his 
uſual ſtyle, that he might be on ſome 
footing with the counts, marquiſles, and 
cavaliers, with whom he kept _—_—_ 2 
He was obliged to hire a great number of 
ſervants, to take off a great variety of rick 
cloaths, and to keep a ſumptuous table 
for the faſhionable ſcorocconi of the coun- 
try; who, without a conſideration of this 
kind, would not have paid any attention 
to an untitled foreigner, let his family or 
fortune be ever fo reſpectable. Beſides, 
Mrs. Baynard was continually ſarround- 
ed by a train of expenſive loungers, under 
the denominations of language-maſters, 
muſicians, painters, and cieeroni; and 
had actually fallen into the diſeaſe of buy- 
ing pictures and antiques upon her own 
judgment, which was far from being in- 
fallible. At length ſhe met with an af- 
front, which gave her a diſguſt to Italy, 
and drove her back to England with ſome 
precipitation. By means of frequenting 
the Dutcheſs of B-——"s converſazine, 
while her grace was at Rome, Mrs. Bay- 
nard became acquainted with all the fa 
ple of that city, and was ad- 
mitted to their aſſemblies without ſcruple. 
Thus favoured, ſhe conceived too great | 
an idea of her own importance, and when 
the dutcheſs left Rome, reſolved to have 
a converſazione that ſhould leave the 
Romans no room to regret her grace's de- 
parture. She provided hands fora muſical 
entertainment, and ſent bighetti of in- 
vitation to every perſon of diſtinction; but 
not one Roman of the female ſex appear- 
ed at her aſſembly. She was that night 
ſeized with a violent fit, and kept * 
f C 
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three days, at the expiration of which ſhe 
delared that the air of Italy would be the 
ruin of her conſtitution. In order to pre- 
vent this cataſtrophe, ſhe was ſpeedily. 


removed to Geneva, from whence they re- 


turned to England by the way of Lyons 
and Paris. By the time they arrived at 
Calais, ſhe had purchaſed ſuch a quantity 


of ſilks, ſtuffs, and laces, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to hire a veſſel to ſmuggle them 


over, and this veſſel was taken by a cuſtom- 


houſe cutter; ſo that they, loſt the whole 


cargo, which had coſt them above eight 
hundred pounds. | 


It now appeared, that her travels had N 


produced no effect upon her, but that of 
making her more expenſive and fan- 
taſtick than ever. She affected to lead 
the faſhion, not only in point of female 
dreſs, but in every article of taſte and con- 


noiſſeurſnip. She made a drawing of the 


new facade to the houſe in the country; 


me pulled up the trees, and pulled down 


the walls of the garden, ſo as to let in the 
eaſterly wind, which Mr. Baynard's an- 
ceſtors had been at great pains to exclude. 
To ſhew her taſte in laying out ground, 
ſhe ſeized mto her own hand a farm of 


two hundred acres, about à mile from the 
bouſe, which ſne parcelled out into walks 
and ſhrubberies, having a great baſon in 


the middle, into which the poured a whole 
ſtream that turned two mills, and afforded 


he beſt trout in the country. The bottom 


of the baſon, however, was ſo ill ſecured, 
that it would not hold the water which 
ſtrained through the earth, and made a 


bog of the whole plantation: in a word, 


the ground which formerly paid him one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, now 
coſt him two hundred pounds a year to 
keep it in tolerable order, over and above 


the firſt expence of trees, ſhrubs, flowers, 


turf, and gravel. There was not an inch 


of garden-ground left about the houſe, 


nor a tree that produced fruit of any kind; 
nor did he raiſe a truſs of hay, or a buſhel 


of oats for his horſes, nor had he a _ 


cow to afford milk for his tea; farleſs did 


ever he dream of feeding his own mutton, 


Pigs, and poultry: every article of houſe- 
eeping, even the moſt inconſiderable, 
was brought from the next market-town 
at the diſtance of five miles, and thither 
they ſent a courier every morning to fetch 
hotrolls for breakfaſt. In ſhort, Baynard 
fairly owned that he ſpent double his in- 
come, and that in a few years he ſhould 


be obliged to ſell his eſtate for the pay. 
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ment of his creditors. He (aid his wiſh 


had ſuch delicate nerves, and ſuch imbe- 


cillity of ſpirit, that ſhe could neither 
bear remonſtrance, be it ever ſo gentle, 
nor practiſe any ſcheme of retrenchment, 
even if ſne perceived the neceſſity of ſuch 
a meaſure. He had, therefore, ceaſed 
ſtruggling againſt the ſtream, and endea- 


voured to reconcile himſelf to ruin, b 


reflection that his child at leaſt would 
inherit his mother's fortune, which was 
ſecured to him by the contract of mar- 
riage. | 5 

The detail which he gave me of his af- 
fairs, filled me at once with grief and in- 
dignation. Iinveighed bitterly againſt the 
indiſcretion of his wife, and reproached 
him with his unmanly acquieſcence un- 
der the abſurd tyranny which ſhe exerted, 
I exhorted him to recolle& his reſolution, 
and make one effectual effort to diſen- 
gage himſelf from a thraldom, equall 
ſhamefuland pernicious, I offered him al | 
the aſſiſtance in my power. I undertook 
to regulate his affairs, and even to bring 
about a reformation in his family, if he 
would only authoriſe me to execute the 
plan I ſhould form for his advantage. I 
was ſo affected by the ſubject, that I could 
not help mingling tears with my remon- 
ſtrances; and Baynard was ſo penetrated 
with theſe marks of my affection, that he 
loſt all power of utterance. He preſſed 
me to his breaſt with great emotion, and 
wept in ſilence. At length he exclaimed— 
© Friendſhip is undoubtedly the moſt pre- 


© cjous balm of life! Your words, dear 


Bramble, have in a great meaſure re- 
called me from an abyſs of deſpond- 

ence, in which I have been long over- 

whelmed. I will, upon honour, make 
you acquainted with a diſtin ftate of 
my affairs, and as far as, I am able to 
go, will follow the courſe you preſcribe. 
But there are certain lengths which my 
nature The truth is, there are tender 
connexions, of which a batchelor has 
no idea. Shall I own my weaknels? 1 
cannot bear the thoughts of I 
that woman uneaſy.— And = eri 

I, © ſhe has ſeen you unhappy for a ſeries 
« of years—unhappy from her miſcon- 
1 dug, without ever ſhewing the leaſt * 
« clination to alleviate your diſtreſs.— 
© Nevertheleſs,” ſaid he, * I am perſuaded 
© ſhe loves me with the moſt warm af- 
«© feftion; but theſe are incongruities in 
© the compoſition of the human ml 


6 ha to be. inexplicable.” 
which I hold to be. inexpli e 


I was ſhocked at his. infatuation, and 
changed the ſubje&, after we had agreed 
to maintain a cloſe correſpondence for 

future. He then gave me to under- 
ſtand, that he had two neighbours, who, 
like himſelf, were driven by their wives 
at full ſpeed, in the high road to bauk- 
ruptcy and ruin. All the three buſbands 
were of diſpoſitions very different from 
each other, and, according to this vari- 
ation, their conſorts were admirably ſuited 
to the purpoſe of keeping them all three 
in ſubjection. The views of the ladies 
were exactly the ſame. They vied in 
grandeur, that is, in oſtentation, with the 


. wife of Sir Charles Chickwell, who had 


four times their fortune; and ſhe again 
piqued herſelf upon making an equal 
figure with.a neighhouring peereſs, whole 
revenue trebled her own. Here then was 
the fable of the frogand the ox realized in 
four different inſtances within the ſame 
county: one large fortune, and three mo- 
derate eſtates, in a fair way of being burſt 
by the inflation of female vanity; and 
in three of theſe inſtances, three different 
forms of female tyranny were exerciſed. 
Mr. Baynard was ſubjugated by prac- 
tiling upon the tenderneſs of his nature. 
Mr, Milkſan, being of a timorous diſpo- 
tion, truckled to the inſolence of a ter- 
magant. Mr. Sowerby, who was of a 
temper neither to be moved by fits, nor 
driven by menaces, had the fortune to be 
fitted with a helpmate, who aſſailed him 


with the weapons of irony and ſatire; 


ſometimes ſneering in the way of compli- 
ment; ſometimes throwing out ſarcaſtick 
compariſons, implying reproaches upon 
his want of taſte, ſpirit, and generoſity : 


by which means ſhe ſtimulated his paſ- 


kons from one act of extravagance to ano- 
ther, juſt as the circumſtances of her va- 
nity required. | | 

All theſe three ladies have at this time 
dhe ſame number of horſes, carriages, 
and ſervants in and out of livery; the 
fame variety of dreſs ; the ſame quantity 
of plate and china ; the like ornaments 
in furniture; and in their entertainments 
they endeavour to exceed one another in 
the variety, delicacy, and expence, of 


their diſhes. I believe it will be found, 


upon enquiry, that nineteen out of twen- 
ty. who are ruined by extravagance, fall 
a facrifice to the ridiculous pride and 
Fauty of filly women, whoſe parts are 
held in coutempt by the very men whom 


they pillage and enflave, Thank Hea- 
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ven, Dick, that, among all the follies 
and weakneſſes of human nature, I have 
not yet fallen into that of matrimony. -. 
After Baynard and I had diſcuſſed all 
theſe matters at leiſure, we returned to- 
wards the houſe, and met Jerry with our 
two women, who had come forth to 
take the air, as the lady of the manſion 
had not yet made her appearance. In 
ſhort, Mrs. Baynard did not produce her- 
ſelf till about a quarter of an hour before 
dinner was upon the table. Then her 
huſband brought her into the parlour, 


accompanied by her aunt and ſon, and 


ſhe received us with a coldneſs of reſerve 


ſufficient to freeze the very ſoul of hoſ- 


pitality. Though ſhe knew I had been 
the intimate friend of her huſband, and 
had often ſeen me with him in London, 
ſhe ſhewed no marks of recognition or / 
regard, when I addreſſed niyſelf to her 


in the moſt friendly terms of ſalutation. 


She did not even expreſs the common 
compliment of I am glad to ſee youz' 
or—* I hope you have enjoyed your 
health ſince we had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you; or ſome ſuch words of courſe: 
nor did ſhe once open her mouth in the 
way of welcome to my. filter and 4 


neice, but ſat in ſilence like a ſtatue, wit 


an aſpect of inſenſibility. Her aunt, 
the model upon which ſhe had been 
formed, was indeed the very | eſſence of 
inſipid formalit7; but the boy was very 
pert and impudent, and prated without 
ceaſing. A | FI 
At dinner the lady maintained the 
ſameungraciousindifference,neverſpeak- 
ing, but in whiſpers to her aunt; and as 
to the repaſt, it was made up of a pareel 
of kickſhaws, contrived by a 
cook, without one ſubſtantial article 
adapted to the ſatisfaction of an Engliſh 
appetite. The pottage was little better 
than bread ſoaked in diſhwaſhings, luke- 
warm; the ragoùts looked as if the 
had been once eaten and half digeſted; 
the fricaſſees were involved in a naſty 
yellow poultice; and the rotis were 
ſcorched and ſtinking for the honour of 
the fumet. The deſſert conſiſted of faded 
fruit and iced froth, a good emblem of 
our landlady's character; the table-beer 
was ſour, the water fonl, and the wine 
vapid but there was a parade of plate 
and china, and a powdered lacquey ſtood 
behind every chair, except thoſe of the 
maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe, who 
were ſerved by two valets dreſſed like 
e a gentlemen. 


rench - 


'/ gentlemen. We dined in a large old plaiſance which he had ſhewn for her fei. 
Gothick parlour, which was formerly the bles ; that ſhe was dend to all the genu- 
hall. It was now paved with marble; ine ſentiments. of conjugal affection, in. 

| - and, notwithſtanding the fire, which had ſenſible of her own honour and interef. 

| been kindled about an hour, ſtruck me and ſeemingly deſt: tute of common ſenſe 

= with ſuch a chill ſenſation, that, when I and reflection. I conjured him to re. 
| entered it, the teeth chattered in my jaws. member what he owed to his father's 
| . In ſhort, every thing was cold, comfort houſe, to his own reputation, and to his 
leſs, and diſguſting, except the looks of family, including even this unreaſonable . 
| my friend Baynard, which declared the woman herſelf, who was driving on 
| warmth of his affection and humanity. blindly to her own deſtruction. I adviſed 
After dinner we withdrew into ano- him to form a plan for retrenching ſuper. 
ther apartment, where the boy began to fluous expence, and try to convince the 
be impertinently troubleſome to my niece, aunt of the neceſſity for ſuch a reforma- 
Liddy. He wanted a play-fellow, for- tion, that ſhe might gradually prepare 
ſooth; and would have romped with her, her niece for it's execution; and I ex- 
had ſhe encouraged his, advances. He horted him to turn that diſagreeable piece 
was even ſo impudent as to ſnatcha kiſs, of formality out of the . if he ſhould 
at which ſhe changed countenance, and find her averſe to his propoſal. | 
| feemeq uneaty ; and though his father Here he interrupted me with a ſigh, 
checked him for the rudeneſs of his be- obſerving, that ſuch a ſtep would undoubt- 
haviour, he became fo outrageous as to edly be fatal to Mrs. Baynard. * I ſhall 
thruſt his hand in her boſom; an infult * loſe all patience,” cried I, to hear 
to which ſhe did not tamely ſubmit, © you talk fo weakly : Mrs. Baynard's 

though one of the mildeſt creatures upon fits will never hurt her conſtitution. I 

earth. Her eyes ſparkling with reſent- believe in my conſcience they are all 

ment, ſhe ſtarted up, and Fat him ſuch affected: I am ſure ſhe has uo feeling 

a box in the ear, as ſent him ſtaggering for your diſtreſſes; and, when you are 

to the other ſide of the room. © ruined, ſhe will appear to have no feel- 

_ +. Miſs Melford,' cried - his father, ing for her own.* Finally, I took his 
you have treated him with the utmoſt word and honour, that he would make 
© propriety. I am only ſorry that the an effort ſuch as I had adviſed; that he 

© impertinence of any child of mine would form a plan of ceconomy; and, if 

£ ſhould have occaſioned this exertion of he found it impracticable without my 

© your ſpirit, which I cannot but ap- aſſiſtance, he would come to Bath in the 

© plaud and admire.* His wife was ſo winter, where I propoſed to give him the 

far from aſſenting to the candour of his meeting, and contribute all in my power 
apology, that ſhe roſe from the table, to the retrieval of his affairs. With this 

and, taking her ſon by the hand . Come, mutual engagement we parted; and I 

* child,” faid ſhe, your father cannot ſhall think myſelf ſupremely happy, if, 

© abide you.” So ſaying, ſhe retired with by my means, a wortly man, whom I 

this hopeful youth, and was followed by love and eſteem, can be ſaved from mi- 

ber gouvernante; but neither the one nor ſery, diſgrace, and- deſpair. Ez, 

the other deighed to take the leaſt notice I have only one friend more to viſit in 
of the company. | ttis part of the country, but he is of 
oy ea: was exceedingly diſconcerted; complexion very different from that of 
but I perceived his uneaſineſs was tinc= Baynard. You have heard me mention 
tured withreſentment, and derived a good Sir Thomas Bullford, whom I knew in 
omen from this diſcovery. I ordered the Italy. He is now become a country 
horſes to be put to the carriage; and, gentleman; but being diſabled by the 
though he made ſome efforts to detain us gout from enjoying any amulement 
all night, I inſiſted upon leaving the abroad, heentertains himſelf within doors 
houſe immediately; but, before I went by keeping open houſe for all comers, 
away, I took an opportunity of ſpeaking and playing upon the oddities and hu- 
to him again in private. I ſaid every mours of his company; but he himſe! 
thing I could recolle& to animate his is generally the greateſt original at his 
endeavours in ſhaking off thoſe ſhame- table. He is very good-humoured, talks 
ful trammels. NE much, and laughs without ceaſing. 
I made no ſcruple to declare, that his am told that all the uſe he makes of his 
wife was unworthy of that tender com- underſtanding at pretent, is to . 
3 — 8 
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- + by exhibiting his gueſts in ludi- ever, the no ſooner began to perform, 
. how far than he and the juſtice fell atleep ; but 
we may furniſh him with entertainment the moment ſhe ceaſed playing, the knight 
of this kind but I am reſolved to beat waked, ſnorting, and exclaimed—+ 0 
up his quarters, partly with.a view to * cara! what dye think, gentlemen ? 
laugh with the Knight himſelf, anu part. Will you talk any more of your Par- 
ly to pay my reſpects to his lady, a good- goleſi and your Corelli? At the ſame 
natured ſenlible woman, with whom he time, he thruſt his tongue in one cheeks, | 
lives upon very eaſy terms, although ſhe and leered with one eye at the doctor and 
has not had the good fortune to bring me, who ſat on his left-hand. He con- 
him an heir to his eſtate. dluded the pantomime with a loud laugh, 

And now, dear Dick, I muſt tell you which he could command at all times. - 
comfort, that you are the only extempore. Notwithſtanding his diſ- 
man uon earth to whom I would pre- order, he did not do penance at ſupper, 
{ume to\ſend ſuch a long-winded epiſtle, nor did he ever refuſe his glaſs when. the 
which II could not find in my heart to toaſt went round, but rather encouraged 
il, Þecauſe the ſubject intereſted the a quick circulation, both by precept and 
warmeſt\paſſions of my heart; neither example, | Teas Rt BI 
will I make any other apology to a cor- I ſoon perceived the doctor had mad 
reſpondent who has been fo long atcul- himſelf very neceflary to the baronet. 


tomed to the impertinence f He was the whetſtone of his wit, the butt 
95 ; i... ol his ſatire, and his operator in certain 
sir r. 30. Marr. BRAMBLE. experiments of humour, which were oc 


calionally tried upon ſtrangers: Juſtice”. 
Frogmore was an excellent ſubje& for 
e ora gnes this ſpecies of philoſophy} ſleek and cor= 
TOSIR WATKIN. PHILLIPS, BART. AT pulent, ſolemn and ſhallow, he had ftu- 
OXON, | Gied Burn with uncommon application, 
| | but he ſtudied nothing ſo much as the 
DEAR KNIGHT, _ 2. art of living (that is, eating) well. 
. there is ſomething miſchievous This fat buck had often afforded good 
L in my diſpoſition, for nothing diverts ſport to our landlord, and he was fre- 
£ me ſo much as to ſee certain characters quently ſtarted with tolerable ſneceſs in 
s tormented with falſe terrors. We laſt the courle of this evening; but the baro- 
night lodged at the houſe of Sir Thomas net's appetite. for ridicule ſeemed to be 
Bullford, an old friend of my uncle, a chiefly excited by the appearance, addreſs, 
iplly fellow of moderate intellects, who, and converſation of Liſmahago, whom 
in ſpite of the gout, which hath lamed he attempted in all the different modes of 
him, is reſolved to be merry to the laſt; expoſition ; but he put me in mind of a 
and mirth he has a particular knack in conteſt that I once faw between a young 
extracting from his gueſts, let their hu- hound and an old hedge-hog. The dog 
mour be never ſo cauſtick or refractory. turned lum over and over, and bounced, 
Beſides our company, there was in the and barked, and mumbled; but as often 
houſe a fat-headed juſtice of the peace, as he attempted to bite, he felt a prickle 
called Frogmore; and a country practi- in his jaws, and recoiled in manifeſt con- 
toner in "yy , who ſeemed to be our fuſion. The captain, when left to him- 
landlord's chief companion and confi- ſelf, will not fail to turn his ludicrous 
dant. We found the knight fitting on a ſide to the ccmpany; but if any man at- 
couch, with his crutches by his fide, and tempts to force him into that attitude, he 
bis feet ſupported on cuſhions; but he becomes ſtubborn as a mule, and un- 
received us with a hearty welcome, and manageable as an elephant unbroke, / 
leemed greatly rejoiced at our arrival. Divers tolerable jokes were cracked 
Alter tea we were eritertained with a ſo- upon the juſtice, who ate a moſt uncon- 
date on the harpſichord by Lady Bull- ſcionable ſupper, and, among other things, 


; lord, who ſung and played to'adiniration; a large plate of broiled muſhrooms; which 
but Sir Thomas ſeemed to be a little afi- he had no ſooner ſwallowed, than the 
? mine in the article of Cars, though he af-- doctor obſerved, with great gravity, that 
[ teted to be in raptitres, and begged his they were of the kind called champig- 
55 wife to favour us with an arietia of her nous, which in ſome conſtitutions 444 a 
e den compoling. This arietta, how- poiſonous effect. * Frogmore, ſtartled 
Nl CE oe . | wits . | af 
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at this remark, aſked, in ſome con- 
fuſion, why he had not been ſo kind as 
to give him that notice ſooner. He an- 


ſwered, that he took it for granted, by 


his eating them ſo heartily, that he was 
uſed to the diſh ; but, as he ſeemed to be 
under ſome apprchenſion, he preſcribed 
a bumper of plague-water, winch the 


juſtice drank off immediately, and retired 


to relt, not without marks of terror and 
diſquiet. 5 
t midnight we were ſhewn to our 
different chambers, and in halt an hour 
I was falt aſlcep in bed; but about three 
o'clock in the morning I was waked with 
a dilmal cry of Fire! and, ſtarting up, 
ran to the window\ in my ſhirt. The 
night was dark and ſtormy ; and anum- 
ber of people, half dreſſed, ran back- 
wards and forwards through the court- 
Fares with links and lanthorns, ſceming- 
y in the utmoſt hurry and trepication, 
Slipping on my cloaths in a twinkling, 
TI ran down ſtairs, and, upon enquiry, 
found the fire was configed to a back- 
fair, which led to a detached apartment 
where Liſmahago lay. By this time, 
the lieutenant was alarmed by bawling 
at his windovr, which was in the {econd 
ſtory; but he could not find his cloaths 
in the dark, and his room-door was 
locked on the outſide, The ſervants 


called to him that the hovſe had been. 


robbed.; that, without all doubt, the 
villains had taken away his cloaths, faſt- 
ened the door, and ſet the houſe on fire, 
for the ſtair- caſe was in flames. In this 
dilemma the poor lieutenant ran about 
the room naked, like a ſquirrel in a cage, 
popping out his head at the window be- 
tween whiles, and imploring afliſtance. 
At length, the knight in perſn was 
brought out in his chair, attended by my 


uncle and all the family, including our 
aunt Tabitha, who f.reamed, and cried, - 


and tore her hair, as if ſhe had been diſ- 
trated. Sir Thomas had already or- 
dered his pcople to bring a long ladder, 
which was applied to the captain's win- 
dow, and now he exhorted him earneſtly 
to deſcend. There was no need of much 


rhetorick to perſuade Liſmahago, who 


forthwith made his exit by the window, 
roaring all the time to the people below 
to hold faſt the ladder. 7855 | 

| Notwithſtanding the gravity of the oc- 
caſion, it was impoſhble to behold this 
feene without being ſeized with an incli- 
nation to laugh. The rueful aſpect of 
the lieutenant in his ſhirt, yith quilted 


night-cap faſtened under his chin, and 
his long lank limbs and poſteriors ex- 


poſed to the wind, made a very pic- 


tureſque appearance, when illumined h 
the links and torches which the ſervant 
held up to light him bed deſcent. All 
the company ſtood round the ladder, ex. 
cept the knight, who fat in his chair, ex. 
claiming from time to time Lord have 
* mercy upon us Save the gentleman's 
life! Mind your footing, dear cap. 
tuin! — Softly! — Stand faſt! — Claſp 
the ladder with both hands !— Thee! 
— Well done, my dear boy I- bravo! 
An old ſoldier for ever Bring a 
blanket— bring awarm blanket tocom- 
fort his poor carcaſe Warm the hed 
in the green - room! — Give me your 
hand, dear captain I am rejoiced to 
fee thee fafe and found with all my 
heart!" Liſmahago was received at the 
foot of the ladder by his innamorata, 
who ſnatching a blanket from one of the 
maids, wrapped it about his body: two 
men- ſervants took him under the arms, 
and a female conducted him to the greeu- 
room, {till accompanied by Mrs. Tahi- 
tha, who ſaw him fairly put to bed. Dur- 
ing this whole tranſaction, he {poke not 
a ſyllable, but looked exceeding gm, 
{ſometimes at one, ſometimes at another, 
of the ſpectators, who now adjourned in 
a body to the parlour where we had ſup- 
ped, every one ſurveying another with 
marks of aſtoniſhment and curichty. 
The knight being ſcated jn an eaſy- 
chair, ſeized my uncle by the hand, and 
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burſting into a long and a loud laugb— 


© Matt,” cried he, crown me with oak, 
© or ivy, or laurel, or parſley, or what 
© you will, and acknowledge this to bea 
© coup de maitre in the way of wag- 
© gery—Ha, ha, ha! Such a cdmi/icals, 
« [cagliata, baffata!— O che roba l— 
O what a ſubject -O what a carica- 
© ture O for a Roſa, a Rembrandt, a 
© Schalken!—Zooks! I'll give a hun- 
* dred guineas to have it painted! — 
© What a fine deſcent from the croſs, or. 
© aicent to the gallows! — What lights 

© and ſhadows What a groupe below! 
© — What expreſſion above! What an 
© aſpect !—Did you mind the aſpett?— 
Ha, ha, ha! And the limbs, and the 
muſcles— every toe denoted terror — 
© Ha, ha, ha!— Then the blanket O 
hat cou St. Andrew! St. La- 
< 22rus! St. Barrabas — Ha, ha, ha! — 
After all, then," cried Mr. Bramble, 


very gravely, 6 this was no more 2 4 
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« {aſe alarm! We have been frightened 
© out of our beds, and almoſt out of our 
© ſenſes, for the joke's ſake!'—* Aye, 
and ſuch a joke!) cried our landlord; 
© ſuch a farce! ſuch a denouement | fuch 
« a cataſtrophe !' ; : | 
Have a little patience," replied our 
ſquirez we are not yet come to the 
cataſtrophe; and pray God it may not 
turn out a tragedy inſtead of a farce! 
The captain is one of thoſe ſaturnine 
ſuhjefts who have no idea of humour. 
He never laughs in his own perſon 
nor can he hear that other people ſliould 
laugh at his expence: belides, if the 
ſubje&t had been properly choſen, the 
joke was too ſevere in all conlcience, —— 
Sdeathl' cried the knight, I,could 


my own father; and as for the ſubject, 
ſuch another does not preſent itſelf once 
in half a century.“ Here Mrs. Tabi- 
ta interpoſing, and bridling up, declared 
ſhe did not ſee- that Mr. Liſmahago was 
a fitter ſubjedt for ridicule than the knight 
himſelk; and that ſhe was very much 
afraid he would very ſoon find he had 
miſtaken his man. The haronet was a 
good deal diſconcerted by this inttmation, 
laying, that he mult be a Goth and a har- 
barian, if he did not enter into the ſpirit of 
ſuch a happy and humorous contrivance. 
He begged, however, that Mr. Bramble 


and his filter would bring him to reaſon; 


and this requeſt was reinforced by Lady 
Bullford, who did not fail to read the 
baronet a lecture upon his indiſcretion; 
which lecture he received with {uh miſſion 
on one ſide of his face, and a leer upon 


the other. 


We now went to bed for the ſecond 
time; and, before I got up, my uncle had 
viſited Lilmahago in thè green- room, and 
uledfucharguments with him, that, when 
we met in the parlour, he ſecmed to be 
quite appeaſed, He received the knight's 
apology with a good grace, and even pro- 
felled himſelf pleaſed at finding he had 
contributed to the diverſion of the com- 
pay: Sir Thomas ſhook him by the 

and, laughing heartily; and then deſired 
4 pinch of ſnuff, in token of a perfect re- 
cogcthation, The lieutenant, putting his 
hand in his waiſtcoat-pocket, pulled out, 
inttead of his own Scotch mull, a very 
ine gold ſnutf-box, - which he no ſooner 
perceived, than he ſaid Here is a ſmall 

miſtake! . No- miſtake at all, cried 
the baronet : © a fair exchange is no rob- 


bey. Oblige me ſo far, captain, as to 


4 


not have bated him an ace had he been 


uad forgot the ſuſtice !»Pr'ythce, doc- 


and lulled wich a doſe of opium into the 


c 
c 
c 
"4 
c 
c 
( 


ply; but throwing atide his night-gown, 
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© let me keep your mull as a memorial. 
—* Sir,” ſaid the lieutenant, the mull 
is much at your ſexvice; but this ma- 
chine I can by no means retain, It 
looks like compounding a fort of fe- 
lony in the code of honour, Beſides, I 
do not know but there may be another 


c 
c 
0 


« 
c 
0 
find myſelf diſpoſed to he brought upon 
© the ſtage again. Iwill net preſume to 
© make free with your pockets, but 1 
* beg you will put it up again with your 
c 
auſterity of aſpect, he preſented the ſnuff- 
box to the knight, who received it in ſome 
confuſion, and reſtored the mull, which 
he would by no means keep, except on 
the terms of exchange. | 
This tranſaction was like to give a 
grave caſt to che converſation; when n 
uncle took notice that Mr. Juſtice Frog- 
more had not made his appearance either 
at che night-alarm, or now at the general 
rendezvous. The baronet hearing Frog- 
more mentioned Odfo!* cried he, © I 


tor, go and bring him out of his ken- 
„nel.“ Then laughing till his ſides were 
well ſhaken, he ſaid he would ſhew the 
captain that he was not the only perſon. 
of the drama exhibited for the entertain- 


ment of the company. As to the night- 


ſcene, it equld not affect the juſtice, who 
had been purpoſely lodged in the farther 
end of the houſe, remote from the noile, 


bargain. In a few minutes, Mr, 2 
was led into the parlour in his nig 

and looſe morning-gown, rolling his head 
from ſide to fide, and groauing piteouſſy 


all the way. * Jeſu! neighbour Frog- 


more, exclaimed the baronet, © what 
is the matter? You look as if you was 
not a man for this world! Set him 
down ſoftly on the couch Poor gen- 
tleman! - Lord have mercy upon us! 


and bloated ?? -“ Oh, Sir Thomas!“ 


cried the juſtice, I doubt it is all over 
© with me! Thoſe muſhrooms I eat at 


© your table have done my bufineſs !- 
© Ah! oh! hey!'—* Now the Lord for- 
© bid!” ſaid the other. What, man! 
have a good heart! How does thy ſto- 
© mach feel—hah ?” 4 

To this interrogation he made no re- 


diſcovered that his wailtcoat would not 
meet upon his belly by five good inches 


at leaſt, * Heaven protect us all!' cried. 


2 Sir 


joke in this conveyance; and I do not 


own hand.“ So ſaying, with a certain 


t- cap | 


— What makes him ſopale, and yellow, 
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Sir Thomas; * what a melancholy ſpec- 
* tacle! Never did 1 ſee a man fo ſud- 


7 denly ſwelled, but when he was either 


© juſt dead, or juſt dying! — Doctor, 
? canſt thou do nothing for this poor ob- 
jet? I do not think the caſh is quite 
* deſperate,” ſaid the ſargeon; but I 
* would adviſe Mr. Frogmore to ſettle 
© his affairs with all expedition: the par- 


ſon may come and pray by him, while 


< I prepare a glyſter and an emetick 


_ * draught,” The juſtice, rolling his lan- 


guid cyes, ejaculated with great fer- 
ven:y—* Lord, have mercy upon us! 
« Chriſt, have mercy upon us!“ Then 


he begged the ſurgeon, in the name of 


D 


God, to diſpatch. As for my worldly 
affairs, ſaid he, * they are all ſettled 
but one mortgage, which muſt be left 
to my heirs. But my poor ſoul !l—my 
poor foul ! - what will become of my 
poor ſoul? — miſerable ſinner that J 


compole thyſelt,” reſumed the knight; 
conſider the mercy of Heaven is in- 
finite: thou canſt not have any fins of 


the devil's in't!“ Name not the de- 
vil !' exclaimed the terrified Frogmore; 
I have more ſins to anſwer for than the 
world dreams of! Ah, friend! I have 
been ſly—ſly—damn'd fly !—Send for 
the parſon without loſs of time, and 
put me to bed, for I am poſting to 
5 eternity!' He was accordingly raiſed 
from the couch, and ſupported by two 
{rvants, who led him back to his room; 
but, before he quitted the parlour, he en- 
treated the good company to aſſiſt him 
with their prayers, He added—* Take 
warning by me, who am ſuddenly cut 
* off in my prime, like a flower of the 
© field; and God forgive you, Sir Tho- 
mas, for ſuffering ſuch poiſonous traſh 
to be eaten at your table! 

He was no ſooner removed out of hear- 
ing, than the baronet abandoned himſelf 
to a violent fit of laughing, in which he 
was joined by the greateſt part of the 
company; but we could hardly prevent 
the good lady from going to undeceive 


the patient, by diſcovering, that while he 


ſlept his waiſtcoat had been ſtraitened by 
the contrivance of the ſurgeon; and that 
the diſorder in his ſtomach and bowels 
was occaſioned by ſome antimonial wine, 
which he had taken over night, under the 
denomination of plague - water. She 


ſeemed to think that his apprehenſion 


might put an end to his life: the knight 


am !'——* Nay, pr'ythee, my dear boy, 


a very deep dye on thy conſcience, or 


ſwore he was no ſuch chicken, but , 
rough old rogue, that would live lon 
enough to plague all his neighbour, 
Upon enquiry, we found his charaRter did 
not entitle him to much compaſſion or re. 
ſpect; and therefore we let our landlorg's 
humour take it's courſe. A glyſter was 
actually adminiſtered by an od woman 
of the family, who had been Sir Thomas'; 
nurſe; and the patient took a draught 
made with oxymel of ſquills to forward 
the operation of the antimonial wine, 
vhich had been retarded by the opiate of 
the preceding night. He was vitited by 
the vicar, who read prayers, and began to 
take an account of the ſtate of his foul, 
when thoſe medicines produced their cf. 
fect; fo that the parſon was obliged to 
hold his noſe while he poured forth ſpin. 
tual conſolation from his mouth, The 
ſame expedient was uſed by the knight 
and me, who with the doctor entered 
the chamber at this juncture, and found 
Frogmore enthroned on an cafing- chair, 
under the preſſure of a double cvacuation. 
The ſhort intervals betwixt every heave 
he employed in crying for mercy, confel- 
ſing his fins, or alling the vicar's opinion 
of his caſe; and the vicar anſwered in a 
folemn ſnuffling tone, that heightened the 
ridicule of the ſcene. The emetick hay. 
ing done it's office, the doctor interfered, 
and ordered the patient to be put in hed 
again. When he examine the ci, and 
felt his pulſe, he declared that much of 
the virus was diſcharged; and, giving 
him a compoſing draught, aſſured him 
he had good hopes of his recovery. This 
welcome hint he received with the tears 
of joy in his eyes, proteſting, that if he 


| ſhould recover, he would always think 


himſelf indebted for his life to the great 
{kill and tenderneſs of his doctor, whoſe 
hand he ſqueezed with great fervor; and 
thus he was left to his repoſe. 

We were preſſed to lay dinner, that 
we might be witneſſes of his reſuſcita- 


tion; but my uncle inſiſted upon our 


departing before noon, that we might 
reach this town before it ſhould be dark. 
In the mean time, Lady Bullford con- 
ducted us into the garden to ſee a fiſh- 
pond juſt finiſhed, which Mr. Bramble 
cenſured as being too near the prog 
where the knight now ſat by himlelt, 
dozing in an elbow - chair after the fa- 
tigues of his morning atchievement. In 
this ſituation he reclined, with his feet 
wrapped in flannel, and ſupported in 3 
line with his body; when the door 3 


[ 
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open with a violent ſnock, Lieutenant 


mahago ruſhed into the room with 
— in lis looks, exclaiming—* A mad 
« dog! A mad dog!' and throwing up 
the window-laſh, leaped into the garden. 
Sir Thomas, waked by this tremendous 
explanation, ſtarted up, and, forgetting 
his gout, followed the lieuteant's example 
by a kind of inſtinctive tnpulſe. He not 
only bolted through the window like an 
arrow from a bow, but ran up to his mid - 
dle in the pond, before he gave the leaſt 
ſign of recollection, Then the captain 
began to bawl—* Lord, have mercy up- 
on us !—Pray, take care of the gentle- 
man! —For God's fake, mind your 
« footing, my dear boy! — Get warm 
« blankets !--Comfort his poor capcale | 
© Warn the bed in the green- room! 

Lady Bullford was thunder-ſtruck at 
this phznomenon, and the reſt of the 
company gazed in ſilent aſtoniſhment, 
while the ſervants haſtened to aſſiſt their 
maſter, who ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
back into the parlour without ſpeaking a 
word. Being inſtantly accommodated 
with dry elcachs and flannels, comforted 


with a cordial, and replaced in flatu quo, 


one of the maids was ordered to chate his 
lower extremities, an operation in con- 
ſequence of which his ſenſes ſeemed to re- 


turn, and his good - humour to revive. 


As we had followed him into the room, 
he looked at every individual in his turn, 
with a certam eee l in his 
countenance; but fixed his eye in parti- 
cular upon Liſmahago, who preſented 


him with a pinch of ſnuff; and when he 


took it in ſilence “ Sir Thomas Bull- 


ford, ſaid he, I am much obliged to 


you for all your favours, and ſome of 
* them I have endeavoured to repay in 
* your own coin. Give me thy hand, 
cried the baronet; thou haſt, indeed, 
* paid me Scot and lot; and even left a 
* balance in my hands, for which, in 


* preſence of this company, I promiſe to 


be accountable. So ſaying, he laughed 
very heartily, and even ſeemed to enjoy 


| theretaVKation which had been exacted at 


his own expence: but Lady Bullford 
looked very grave; and, in all probabi- 
lity, thought the lieutenant had carried 

is reſentment too far, conſidering that 
her huſband waz valetudinary. But, ac- 
cording to the proverb He that will 
play at bowls muſt expect to meet with 


ers. 


I have ſeen a tame bear, very diverti ng 


en properly managed, become a very 


* . \ 


Coe r. 3. 


dangerous wild-beaſt when teazed for the 
entertainment of the ſpectators. As for 


Liſmahago, he ſeemed to think the fright 


and the cold - bath would have a good 


effect upon his patient's conſtitution : 


but the doctor hinted ſome apprehenſion 
that the gouty matter might, by ſuch a 
ſudden ſhock, be repelled from the ex- 
tremities, and thrown upon ſome of the 


more vital parts of the machine. 1 


ſhould be very ſorry to ſee this prognoſtick 


verified upon our facetious landlord, Who 


told Mrs. Tabitha at parting, that he 


hoped ſhe would remember him in the 
diſtribution of the bride's-favours, as he 


had, taken ſo much pains to put the cap- 
tain's parts and mettle to the proof. Af. 
ter all, I am afraid our ſquire will appear 
to be the greateſt Ackerer by the haronet's 
wit; for his conſtitution is by no means 
calculated for night - alarms. He has 
yawned and ſhivered all day, and gone 
to bed without ſupper; ſo that, as we 
have got into good quarters, I imagine 
we ſhall make a halt to-morrow; in 
which caſe, you will have at leaſt one 
day's reſpite from the perſecution of 


J. MELror. 


TO MRS. MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 


DEAR MARY JONES, 


ISS Liddy is ſo godd as to uncloſe 
me in a kiver as tur as Gloſter, 


and the carrier will bring it to hand. 


God ſend us all ſafe to Monmouthſhire, 


for I'm quite jaded with rambling. Tis 
a true ſaying—Live and learn. O wo- 


man! what chuckling and changing have 
I ſeen! Well, there's nothing ſartain in 


this world! Who would have thought 


that miſtriſs, after all the pains taken for 


the good of her pruſias ſole, would go for 
to throw away her poor body? that ſhe 


would caſt the heys of infection upon 


ſuch a carrying - crow as Laſhmihago! 


as old as Matthewſullin, as dry as a red- 


herring, and as pore as a ſtarved veezel! 
O Molly! hadit thou ſeen him come 
down the ladder, in a ſhurt ſo ſcanty, that 
it could not kiver his nakedneſs! The 
young ſquire called him Dunquickſet; 
but he looked for all the world like Cra- 


dock-ap Morgan, the ould tinker, that 0 
4 at Abergany for ſteeling of ket- 


ſuffere 
tle. Then he's a profane ſcuffle; —_ 
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Mr. Clinker ſays, no better than an imp- 
fiddle, continually playing upon the pye- 
bill and the new-burtn. I donkt he has 
as littie manners as money; for he can't 


fay a civil word; much more make me a 


preſent of a pair of gloves for good-will; 
buy he looks as if he wanted to be very 
forewood and familiar. O! that ever a 
gentle woman of years and diſcretion 
ſhould tare her air, and cry and fipor- 
ridge herſelf for ſuch a nubjack! as the 
ſong gots | 5 
I vow ſhe would fain have a burd + 
That bids ſuch a price for an owl? 


But, for ſartain, he muſt have dealt with 


ſome Scotch muſician to bring her to this 
paſs. As for me, I put my truſt in the 


Lord; and I have got a flice of witch- 
elm (owed in the gathers of my under- 
petticoat; and Mr. Clinker aſlures me, 


that by the new light of greaſe, I may 


deity the devil and all his works. But J 
noſe what I noſe. If miſtriſs ſhould take 
up with Laihmyhago, this is no ſarvice 
for me. Thank God, there's no want of 
places; an if it wan't for wan thing, I 
would— But no matter: Madam Bay- 
nar's woman has twenty good pounds a 
year and parquiſites; and drefles like a 
parſon of diſtinkſon. I dined with her 
and the valley de ſhambles, with bags 
and golden jackets; -but there was no- 
thing kimfittable to eat, being as how 
they live upon board, and having no- 
thing but a piſs of could cuddling - tart 
and ſome blamangey, I was tuck with 
the cullick, and a murcy it was that miſ- 
triſs had her viol of aſſings in the cox. 
But, as I was ſaying, I think for ſar- 


tain this match will go forewood; for 


things are come to a creeſus ; and J have 
ſeen wich my own hays, ſuch tmug- 


gling— But I ſccrn for to excloie ine 


ſecrets of the family; and if it wance 
comes to marrying, wo noſe but the 
frolick may go round? Thcheves as how 


Mis Liddy would have no reverficn if 


her ſwan would appear; and you would 
be ſurprited, Molly, to receive a bride's- 
fever from your humble farvant, But 
this is all Gippctitory, dear girl; and 1 
have ſullenly promiſed to Mr. Clinker, 
that neither man, woman, nor child, ſhall 
no that arrow ſaid a civil thing to me in 


the way of infection. I hopes to drink 


your health at Brambleton Hall, in a 
orn of October, before the month be 


out. Pray let my bed be turned oncę a 


day, and the windore opened, while ths 
eather is dry; and burn a. few billet, 
with ſome bruſh in the footman's garr 
and ſee their mattraſh be dry as a bone: 
for both our gentlemen have got a {ad 
could by lying in damp ſhits at Sir Tum. 
mas Balltart's. No more at preſent; but 
my ſarvice to Saul, and the reſt of our 
fellow-/arvents, being, dear Mary Jones, 
always yours, | 
WIN. JexKiNs, 


TOMISS LETITIA WILLIS, AT GLOU- 
CESTER. 


MY DEAR LETTY, | 

HIS method of writing to you from 

time to time, without any hones of 
an anſwer, affords me, I own, ſome ene 
and ſatisfaction in the midſt of my dif. 
quiet, as it in ſome degree lighitens the 
burden of affliction; but it is at heſt a 
very imperfect enjoyment of fricndihip, 
becauſe it admits of no return of conſi- 
dence and good counfel. I would give 
the whole world to have your company 
for a ſingle day. I am heartily tired of 
this itinerant way of life: I am quite 
dizzy with a perpetual ſucceſiion of ob- 
jects. Beſides, it is impoſſihle to travel 
ſuch a length of way, without being ex- 


poſed to inconveniences, dangers, and 


diſagreeable accidents, winch prove very 
grievous to a poor creature of weak 
nerves like me, and make me pay very 
dear for the graiviication of my cu— 
rioſity. | 0 | 
Nature never intended me for the buly 
world. I long. for repoſe and ſolitude, 
chere I can enjoy that diſintereſted friend- 
{hip which is not to be found among 
crowds, and indulge thoſe pleaſing reve- 
ries that ſhun the hurry and tumult of 
fathionable ſociety. Unexperienced as 
I am in thecemmerce of life, I have ſcen 


enough to give me a diſguſt to the gene- 


rality of thoſe who carry it on. T here1s 


ſuch malice, treachery, and diſſimulat on, 


even araong profeſſed friends and int 
mate companions, as cannot fail to ſtrike 
a virtuous mind with horror; and when 
Vice quits the frage for a moment, her 
place 1s immediately occupied by Folty, 
which is often too ſerious to excite any 
thing but compaſſion. Perhaps! ought 
to be ſilent on the foibles of my por. 
aunt; but with you, my dear Wills, 

have no ſecrets; and, truly, her weak- 


neſſes are ſuch as cannot be concealed: 


dince 


dince the firſt moment we arrived at Bath, 
the has been employed conſtantly in 
ſpreading nets for the other ſex; and, at 
length, ſhe has caught a ſuperannuated 
lieatenant, who is in a fair way to mare 
her change her name. My uncle and my 
brother ſeem to have No objection to this 
extraordinary match, which, I make no 
doubt, will afford abundance of matter- 
of converſation and mirth : for my part, 
J am too ſenſible of my own weakneſſes, 
to be diverted with thoſe of other peo- 
le. At preſent, I have ſomething at 
Lean that emvloys my whole attention, 
and keeps my mind in the utmolt terror 
and ſuſpence. 
Yeſterday in the forenoon, as I ſtood 
with my brother at the parlour - window 


of an inn, where we had lodged, a per- 


ſon paſſed on horſe back, whom (gracious 
Heaven!) I inſtantly diſcovered to be 
Wilſon! He wore a white nding-coat, 
with the cape buttoned up to his chin; 
looked remarkably pale, and paſſed at a 
round trot, without ſeeming to obſerve 
us. Indeed, he could not ſee us; for 
there was a blind that concealed us from 
the view. You may gveſs how I was af- 
ſected at this apparition : the light for- 
ſook my eyes; and I was ſeized with ſuch 
a palpitation and trembling, that I could 
not ſtand. I ſat down upon a couch, and 
ſtrove to compoſe myſelf, that my bro- 
ther might not perceive my agitation z 


but it was impoſlible to eſcape his prying 


eyes. He had obſerved the object that 


alarmed me; and doubtleſs knew him at 


the firſt glance. He now looked at me 
with a ſtern countenance; then he ran 
out into the ſtreet, to ſee what road the 
unfortunate horſeman had taken. He 
after wards di ſpatched his man for farther 
intelligence, and ſeemed to meditate ſome 
volent deſign. My uncle being out of 
order, we remained another night at the 


inn; and all day long Jerry acted the part 


of an indefativable ſpy upon my conduct. 
Hz watched my very looks with ſuch 


eagerneſs of attention, as if he would have 


netrated into the utmoſt receſſes of my 


art. This may be owing to his re- 


* for my honour, if it is not the ef- 
ect of his own pride; but he is ſo hot, 
and violent, al. 

ſight of him alone throws me into a flut- 
ter; and really it will not be in wy 
power to aitord him any ſhare of my af- 
tection, if he perſiſts in perſecuting me 


at this rate, I am afraid he has formed 


ne ſcheme of vengeance, which will 


\ 
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make me compleatly wretched! I am 
afraid he ſuſpects ſome colluſion from 
this appearance of Wilſon, Good God! 
did he really appear? or was it only a 


P antom, a pale ſpectre, to apprize me of 


is death? © by 


O Letty! what ſhall I do?—Where - 


ſhall I turn for advice and conſolation ?— 
I ſhall implore the protection of my un- 
cle, who has been always kind and com- 
paſſionate. This muſt be my laſt re- 
ſource. I dread the thoughts of making 
him uneaſy ; and would rather ſuffer a 
thorſand deaths than live the cauſe of 
diſſenſion in the family. I cannot per- 
ceive the meaning of Wilſon's coming 
hither ; perhaps he wWus in queſt of us, 
in order to diſcloſe his real name and 
ſituation: but wherefore paſs without 


ſtaying to make the leaſt enquiry ? My 


dear Willis, I am loſt in conjecture. I 


have not cloſed an eye fince I ſa him. 
All night long have I been toffed about 
from one imagination to another. The 
reflection finds no reſting-place. I have 
prayed, and ſighed, and wept plentifully. 


If this terrible ſuſpence continues much 


longer, I ſhall have another fit of illneſs, < 
and then the whole family will be in con- 


fuſion. If it was conſiſtent with the wiſe 


_ purpoſes of Providence, would I were in 


my grave! But it is my duty to he re- 
ſigned. My deareſt Letty, excuſe my 
weakneſs—excuſe theſe blots my tears 
fall ſo faſt that I cannot keep the paper 
dry: yet I ought to conſider that I have 
as yet no cauſe to deſpair. But I am ſuch 
a faint-hearted, timorous creature! 
Thank God, my uncle is much better 
than he was yeſterday. He is reſolved 
to purſue our journey ſtraight to Wales. 
I hope we ſhall take Glouceſter in our 
way; that hope chears my poor heart. 
I ſhall once mere embrace my beſt be- 


loved Willis, and pour all my griefs into 
her friendly boſom. O Heaven! is it 


poſſible that ſuch happineſs is reſerve 
tor the dejected and forlorn 
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TO SIR WAT KIN PHILLIPS, BART. or 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXON. 


DEAR WATEIN. | 
Yeſterday met with an incident which, 
1 believe, you will own to be very 
furprizing. As I ſtood with Liddy at the 
window of che imm where we had lodged, 


whe 
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Mr. Wilſon lately arrived. 
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who ſhould paſs by but Wilſon on horſe- 
back! I could not be miſtaken in the 
perfon, for I had a full view of him as he 
advanced. I plainly perceived. by my 
kſter's confuſion, that the recognized 
him at the ſame time. I was cyually 
aſtoniſhed and incenſed at his appear- 
ance, which I could not but interpret in- 
to an inſult, or ſomething worſe. I ran 
out at the gate, and ſeeing him turn the 


corner of the ſtreet, I diſpatched my ſer- 


vant to obſerve his motions ; but the fel- 
low was too late to bring me that ſatis- 
faction. He told me, however, that there 
was an inn, called the Red Lion, at that 
end of the town, where he ſuppoſed the 
horſeman alighted, but that he would 


not enquire without further orders. I 
fent him back immediately to know what 


rangers were in the houſe, and he re- 
turned with a report that there was one 
In conſe- 
quence of this information, I charged 
him with a note directed to that gentle- 


man, deſiring him to meet me in half an 


hour in a certain field at the town's end, 


with a caſe of piſtols, in order to decide 


the difference which could not be deter- 


mined at our laſt rencounter; but I did 


not think proper to ſubſcribe the billet. 


My man aſſured me he had delivered it 
into his own hand; and that, having 


read it, he declared he would wait upon 
the gentleman at the place and time ap- 
pointed. | 

M*Alpine being an old ſoldier, and 
luckily ſober at the time, I entruſted him 
with my ſecret. I ordered him to be 
within call, and, having given him a letter 


to be delivered to my uncle in caſe of acci- 
dent, I repaired to the rendezvous, which 


was an incloſed field at a little diſtance 
from the highway. I found my anta- 
gonift had already taken his ground, 
wrapped in a dark horſeman's coat, with 
2 laced hat flapped over his eyes ; but 
what was my aſtoniſhment, when, throw- 
ing off this wrapper, he appeared to be a 
perſon whom I had never ſeen before! 
He had one piſtol ſtuck in a leather belt, 
and another in his hand, ready for action; 
and, advancing a few ſteps, called to 


know if I was ready. I an{wered—* No, 


and deſired a parley; upon which he 
turned the muzzle of his piece towards 
the earth, then replaced it in his belt, and 
meęt me half way. When I aſſured him 
he was not the man J expected to meet, 


he ſaid, it nigbi be ſo; that he had re- 
ceived a ſlip of paper directed to Mr. 
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Wilſon, „ him to come llither; 
and that as there was no other in the place 
of that name, he naturally concluded 
the note was intended for him, and him 
only. I then gave him to underſtand 

that I had been injured by a perſon who 
aſſumed that name, which rerfon I had 


actually ſeen within the hour, paſſing 


through the ſtreet on horſeback; that 
hearing there was a Mr. Wilſon at the 
Red Lion, I took-it for granted he was 
the man, and in that belief had writ the 
billet : and I expreſſed my ſurprize, that 
he, who was a ſtranger to me and my con- 
cerns, ſhould give me ſuch a rendezvous, 
without taking the trouble to demand a 
previous explanation. He replied that 
there was no other of his name in the- 
whole county; that no ſuch horſeman 
had alighted at the Red Lion fince nine 
o'clock, when he arrived; that having 
had the honour to ſerve his majeſty, 
he thought he could not decently decline 


any invitation of this kind, from what 


quarter ſoever it might come; and that 
if any explanation was neceſſary, it did 
not belong to him to demand it, but to 
the gentleman who ſummoned him into 
the field. Vexed as I was at this ad- 

nture, I could not help admiring the 
coolneſs of this officer, whoſe open coun- 
tenance prepoſſeſſed me in his favour. 
He ſeemed to be turned of forty, wore 
his own ſhort black hair, which curled 


naturally about his ears, and was very 


plain in his apparel. When I begged 
pardon for the trouble I had given him, 
he received my apology with great good- 
humour. He told me that he livedabout 
ten miles off, at a ſmall farm-houſe, 
which would afford me tolcrable lodging, 
if I would come and take the diverſion 
of hunting with him for a few weeks; in 
which caſe we might, perhaps, find out 
the man who had given me offence. I 
thanked him very ſincerely for his very 
courteous offer, which, I told him, I was 
not at liberty to accept at preſent, on ac- 


count of my being engaged in a family 


party; and ſo we parted, with mutual 
profeſſions of good-will and eſteem. 
Now tell me, dear knight, what am [ 
to make of this ſingular adventure ? Am 
I to ſuppoſe that the horſeman I ſaw was 
really a thing of fleſh and blood, ot 3 
bubble that vaniſhed into air? Or muit 


I imagineLiddy knows more of the mat. 
ter than ſhe chuſes to diſcloſe? 
thought her capable of carrying on an 


clandeſtine correſpondence with ſuch 2 
fellow, 
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fellow, I ſhould at, once diſcard all ten- 
— and forget that ſhe was connect- 
ed with me by the ties of blood. But how 
is it poſſible that a girl of her uni 
and. inexperience ſfould maintain ſuc 


an intercourſe, ſurrounded as ſhe is with 


ſo many eyes, deſtitute of all opportuni- 
. 11 quarters every day of her 
life? Beſides, ſhe has ſolemnly pro- 
miſed No, I cannot think the girl fo 
baſe, ſo inſenſible to the honour of her 
family. What diſturbs me chiefly is, 
the impreſſion which theſe occurrences 
ſeem to make upon her ſpirits. Theſe 
are the ſymptoms from which I conclude 


that: the raſcal bas ſtill a hold on her af- 


fection. Surely, I have a right to call 
him a raſcal, and to conelude that his de- 
ſigns are infamous. But it ſhall be my 
fault if he does not one day repent his 
preſumption. I confeſs. I cannot think, 
much leſs write, on this ſubject, with 
any degree of temper or patience; I ſhall 
therefore conclude with telling you, that 
we hope to be in Wales by the latter end 
of the month; but before that period 


1 will pr obably hear again from your 


N | | 
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TO SIR. WATKIN,, PHILLIPS, BART, 
AT, OXON. 1 


DEAR PHILLIPS, - - 1 eb; 
HEN I wrote, you by laſt poſt, 
I did not imagine I ſhould be 
tempted to trouble you again {o ſoon: 
but I now fit down with a heart ſo full, 


that it cannot contain itſelf; though I am 


under ſuch agitation of ſpirits, that you 
are to expect neither method or connec- 
tion in this addreſs. We have been this 
day within a hair's breagth of loſing ho- 
neit Matthew Bramble, in conſequence 
of a curſed accident, which I will endea- 
vour to explain. In croſſing the coun- 
try to get into the ts bs was ne- 
ceſſary to ford a river, and we that were 
on horſeback paſſed. without any danger 
or difficulty; but a great quantity of rain 
having fallen laſt night and this morn- 
ing, there was ſuch, an accumulation of 


water, that a mill-head gave way juſt as 


thg coach was paſſing under it, and the 
flood ruſhed down — ſuch impetuoſi 


ty, 


as firſt floated, and then fairly overturn- 


ech the carriage, in the middle of the 


ſtream. Liſmahago and I, and the two 


vants, alighting inftantangouſly, ran 


« 


into the river, to give all the aſſiſtance 
in our power. Our aunt, Mrs. Tabi- 


tha, who had the good fortune to be up- 


permoſt, was already half way out of t 
coach-window, yhen her lover approach 


ing, diſengaged her entirely; but whe- 


ther his foot thpped, or the burden was 
too great, they fell over head and ears in 
each : other's arms. He endeavoured 
more than once to get up, and even to 
diſentangle himſelf from her embrace, 
but ſhe hung about his neck like a mill. 
ſtone, (no bad emblem of matrimony) 
and if my man had not proved a ſtaunch 
auxiliary, thoſe two lovers would in all 
— 

the ſhades below. For my part, I was 
too much engaged to take any cogni- 


zance of their diſtreſs, - I ſnatched out 
my ſiſter by the hair of the head, and 


dragging her to the bank, recollected 
that my uncle had not yet appeared. 
Ruſhing. again into the, ſtream, I met 
Clinker hauling. aſhore Mrs. Jenkins, 
who looked like a mermaid, with her 
hair diſhevelled about her ears; but, 
when I aſked if his maſter was ſafe, he 


forthwith ſhook. her from him, and ſhe 
muſt have gone to pot, if a miller had not 


ſeaſonably come to her relief. As for 
Humphry, he flew like lightning to the 


coach, that was by this time filled with 


water, and, diving into it, brought up 
the poor {quire, to all appearance depriv- 
ed of life. 
ſeribe what I felt at this melancholy 
ſpectacle; it was ſuch an agony as baffles 
all . deſeription! The faithful Clink- 
er, taking him up in his arms, as if he 
bad been an infant of ſix months, car- 


ried him aſhore, howling moſt piteouſſy 


all the way, and I: followed him in a 
tranſport of n 
When he was laid upon the graſs, and: 
turned from fide to ſide, a great quan- 
tity of water ran out at his mouth, then 


he opened his eyes, and fetched a deep 


15 Clinker perceiving theſe ſigns of 


life, immediately tied up his arm with a 

rter, and pulling out a horſe-fleamy 
ſer \% farrier- ſtile, At 
firſt a few drops only iſſued from the 
orifice z but the limb being chafed, in a 
little time the blood 


him blood in t 


continued ſtream, and he uttered ſome 


incoherent words, which were the moſt 
welcome ſounds that ever ſaluted my ear. 
There was a country inn hard by, the. 
landlord of which had by this time come. 


with his people to give their a 4 
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ity have gone hand in hand to 


It is not in my power to de- 


rief and conſternation. 


began to flow in 
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Thither my uncle being carried, was un- 


dreſſed and put to bed, wrapped in warm 


blankets; but having been moved too 
ſoon, he fainted away, and once more lay 
without ſenſe or motion, notw¾ithſtand- 
ing all the efforts of Clinker and the 
landlord, who bathed his temples with 
Hingary. water, and held a ſmelling- 
bottle to his noſe. As I had heard of 
the efficacy of ſalt in ſuch caſes, I ordered 
all that was in the houſe to be laid un- 
der his head and body; and whether this 
application had the deſired effect, or na- 
ture of herſelf prevailed, he, in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour, began to breathe 
regularly, and ſoon retrieved his. recol- 


lection, to the unſpeakable joy of all the 


bye- ſtanders. As for Clinker, his brain 
ſeemed to be affected; he laughed, and 
wept, and danced about in ſuch a dif- 
trated manner, that the landlord very 
judicioufly conveyed him ont of the 


room. My uncle, ſeeing me dropping 


wet, comprehended the whole of what 
had happened, and aſked if all the com- 
pany was ſafe; being anſwered in the 
affirmative, he inſiſted upon my putting 
on dry cloaths; and, having ſwallowed a 
little warm wine, defired he might be 
left to his repoſe. Before I went to ſhift 
myfelf, I enquired about the reſt of the 
family. 
krious from her fright, diſcharging ve 

eopiouſly the water ſhe had ſwallowed. 
She was ſupported by the captain, diſtil- 


A ling drops from his uncurled periwig, 
fo la 


nk and ſo dank, that he looked bke 
father "Thame without his ſedges, em- 
bracing Iſis, while ſhe caſcaded in his 
urn. Mrs. Jenkins was preſent alſo, in 
a looſe bed-gown, without either cap or 
handkerchief; but ſhe ſeemed to be as 
little compos mentis as her miſtreſs, and 
acted ſo many croſs purpoſes in the courſe 
of her rung" that, between the two, 
Liimahago had occaſion for all his phi- 
 bofophy. As for Liddy, I thought the 
poor girl would have actually Toft her 
zenſes. 
had ſhifted her linen, and put her into bed; 
but ſhe was ſeized with the idea that her 


uncle had periſhed, and in this perſua- 


ſion made a diſmal outcry: nor did ſhe 

ay the leaſt regard to what I ſaid, when 
i ſolemnly aſſured her he was ſafe, Mr. 
Bramble hearing the noiſe, defired ſhe 
might be broughtinto his chamber; and 
- the no ſooner received this intimation, 


than ſhe ran thither half naked, with 


the wildeſt expreſſion of eagerneſs in her 
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I found Mrs, Tabitha ſtill de- 


The good woman of the houſe 
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countenance. Seeing the ſquire {tis 
up in the bed, ſhe ſprung forwards, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, ex. 
claimed in a moſt pathetick tone—« Are 
* you—are you indeed my uncle-—my 
dear uncle! — My beſt friend—My fi- 
* ther!—Are you really living, or is i 
* an fluhon of my poor-bram?* Hy. 
neſt Matthew was ſo much affected, that 
he could not help ſhedding tears, while be 
kifſed her forehead, ſaving—* My dear 
* Liddy, Lhope I ſhall live long enough 
to ſhew how ſenſible I am of your af. 
fection. But your ſpirits are flutter. 
ed, child; you want reſt, Go to bed 
and compoſe yourſelf,” Well, I 
will, ſhe re lied, But ſtill methinks 
this cannot be real. The coach was fell 
of water; my uncle was under us all! 
Gracious God! you was under water 
—How did you out ?—Tell me 
that, or I ſhall think this is all a de- 
ception.— In what manner I was 
brought out, I know as little as you 
do, my dear, faid the ſquire; and, 
truly, that is a circumſtance of which 1 
« want to be informed.“ I would have 


A 


given him a detail of the whole adven- 


ture, but he would not hear me until 
I ſhould change my cloaths; ſo that! 
had only time to tell him, that he owed 
his life to the courage and barry of 
Clinker; and having given him this hint, 
I conducted my ſiſter to her own chamber. 

This accident happened about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and in little more 
than an hour the hurricane was all over; 
but as the carriage was found to be ſo 
much damaged, Tot it could not proceed 
without conſiderable repairs, a black- 
ſmith and wheel-wright were immediately 
ſent for to the next market - town, and we 
congratulated ourſelves upon bens houſed 
at an inn, which, though remote from the 
poſt- road, afforded exceeding good lodg· 
ing. The women being pretty well com- 
poſed, and the men all a- foot, my, uncle 
ſent for his ſervant, and in the preſence of 
Liſmahago and me, accofted him in thele 
words—* 80, Clinker, I find you are re- 
© ſolved I ſhan'tdie by water. As yon have 
«© fiſhed me up from the hottom at your 


© own riſk, you are at leaſt entitled to all 


© the money that was in my pocket, and 
there it is.” So ſaying, he prelented _— 
with a purſe containing thirty gumeas, 
a ring nearly of the ſame value. 

7 forbid! cried Clinker; © your honour 
© ſhall excuſe me. I am a 
© but I have aheart=O! if Jeu bea 


r fellow; © 
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did but know how I rejoice to ſee— 
© Blefſed be his holy name that made me 
© the humble inſtrument— But as for the 
« [ucre of gain, I renounce it. I have 
done no more than my duty—No more 


than I would have done for the moſt 


« worthleſs of my fellow creatures—No 


more than I would have done for Cap- 
« tain Liſmahago, or Archy Macalpine, 


or any ſinner upon earth. But for your 
3 I would go through fire, as 


« well as water. I do believe it, Hum- 
a phry,” faid the ſquire; © but, as you. 
| think it was your duty to ſave my life 


« at the hazard of your own, I think it 
« js mine to expreis the ſenle I have of 
« your extraordinary fidelity and attach- 
ment. I inſiſt upon your receiving this 


mall token of my gratitude; but don't 


imagine that I look _ this as an 
« adequate recompence for tae ſervice 
© you have tone me. I have determined 
to ſettle thirty pounds a year upon you 
« for life; and I deſire theſe gentlemen 
«© will bear witneſs to this my intention, 
« of which I have a memorandum in 
© my porket-book.'— Lord make me 
« thankful for all theſe mercies, cried 
Clinker, ſobbing, * I have been * 
* bankrupt from the beginning. Your 


honour's goodneſs found me, when I 
© wag—naked—when I was—lick and 


© forlorn— I underſtand your konour's 


looks I would not give offence; but 


© my heart is very full; and if your wor- 
© ſhip won't give me leave to ſpeak, I 
© muſt vent it in prayers to Heaven for 
my benefactor. When he quitted the 
room, Liſmahago ſaid he ſhould have a 
much better opinion of his honeſty, if he 
did not whine and cant fo abomunably 
but that he had whey: e 
weeping and praying fellows were - 
475 a, 3 Mr. Bramble obs, ace 
reply to this ſarcaſtick remark, proceed- 
ing from the lieutenant's reſentment of 
Clinker's having, in pure ſimplicity of 
heart, ranked him with M*Alpine and 
the ſinners of the earth. The landlord 
being called to receive ſome orders about 


the beds, told the ſquire that his houſe 


was very much at his ſervice, but he was 
ſure he ſhould not have the honour to 
lodge him and his company.. He gave 
us to underitand, that his maſter, who 


lived hard by, would not ſuffer us to be 


at a publick-houſe, When there was ac- 
commadation for us at his own; and 


neighboyrhood he would have undoubt- 
edly come to offer his ſervices at our firſt 
arrival. He then launched out in praiſe 
cf that gentleman, whom he had ſerved 
as butler, repreſenting him as a perfect 
miracle of goodneſs and generoſity. He 
ſaid he was a perſon of great learning, and 
allowed to be the beſt farmer in the coun- 
try: that he had a lady who was as much 
beloved as himſelf, and an only ſon, a very 
hopeful young gentleman, juſt recovered 
from a dangerous fever, which had like 
to have proved fatal to the whole family; 
for, if the ſon had died, he was ſure the 

arents would not have ſurvived their 
ofs. He had not yet finiſhed the enco- 
mium of Mr. Denniſon, when this gen- 
tleman arrived in a poſt-chaiſe, and his 
appearance ſeemed to juſtify all that had 


been ſaid in his favour, He is pretty well 
advanced in years, but hale, robaſt, and 


florid, with an ingenuous countenance, 
expreſſive of good ſenſe and humanity, 
Having condoled with us on the acci- 
dent which had happened, he ſaid he was 
come to oonduct us to his habitation, 


where we ſhould be leſs incommoded than 


at ſuch a paultry inn, and expreſſed his 
hope that the ladies would not be the worſe 
for going thither in his carriage, as the 


diſtance was not above a quarter of a mile. 


My uncle having made a proper return to 


this courteous: exhibition, eyed him at- 
tentively, and then aſked if he had not 


been at Oxford, a commoner of Queen's 
College. When Mr. Denniſon an{wer- 
* 

* Look at me then, faid our ſquire, and 
© let us ſee if you can recolle& the fea- 
© tures of an old friend, whom you have 
not ſeen theſe forty years. The gentle- 
man, taking him by the hand, and gazing 
at him earneſtiy I proteſt,” cried he, 
I do think Irecal the idea of Matthew 
© Loyd of Glamorganſhire, who was 
© ſtudent of Jeſus.— Well remember- 
© ed, my dear friend, Charles Denniſon,” 
exclaimed my uncle, preiſing him to his 


breaft, © I am that very identical Matthew 


* Loyd of Glamorgan.* Clinker, who 
had juſt entered the room with ſome coals 
for the fire, no ſooner heard theſe words, 
than, throwing down the ſcuttle on the 
toes of Liſmahago, he began to caper as 


if he was mad, crying—* Matthew Loyd . 


© of Glamorgan !—O Providence! 
© Matthew Loydof Glamorgan!” Then 
claſping my uncles knees, he went on in 


this manner Y our worſhip muſt for- 
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© give me - Matthew Loyd of Glamor- 


© gan!—0O Lord, Sir II can't contain 
< myſelf! —T ſhall loſe my ſenſes.— 
< Nay; thou haſt loſt them already, I be- 


lieve, ' ſaid the ſquire peeviſhly; © pr'y- 


7 thee Clinker be quiet—What is the 
7 matier?* Humphry, fumbling in his 
boſom, pulled out an old wooden ſnuff- 
box, which he preſented in great trepida- 
tion to his maſter, who, opening it imme- 
diately, perceived a ſmall cornelian ſeal, 
and two ſcraps of paper. At ſight of 
_ theſe articles he 821 0 


lour, and caſting his eye upon: the inſcrip- 


tions — Ha! how! what Where,“ 
perſon here named?“ 


cried he, © is the 


Clinker, knocking his own breaſt, could 


Hardly pronounce theſe words Here - 
© here—here is Matthew Loyd, as the 


certificate ſneweth. Humphry Clinker 
< was the name of the farrier that took 
me prentice.— And who gave you 
« theſe tokens?” ſaid my uncle haſtily. 
My poor mother on 15 death- bed, 
replied the other. And who was your mo- 
ther? Dorothy Twyford, an pleaſe 
your honour, heretofore bar-keeper at 
© the Angel at Chippenham.—“ And 
< why were not theſe tokens produced 
betore?*—* My mother told ma ſhe had 
wrote to Glamorganſhire, at the time 
of my birth, but had no anſwer; and 
that afterwards, when ſhe made in- 
quiry, there was no fuch perſon in that 
county. And fo in conſequence of 
my changing my name and going 
abroad at that very time, thy poor mo- 
ther and thou have been left to want 
and miſery. I am really ſhocked at the 
< conſequence of my own folly.“ Then 
laying his hand on Clinker's head, he 
added Stand forth, Matthew Loyd, — 
Lou ſee, gentlemen, how the fins of my 
0 8 riſe up in judgment againſt me. 
fHere is my direction written with my 
oven hand, and a ſeal which I left at 
the woman's requeſt; and this is a cer- 
tificate of the child's baptiſm, ſigned by 
© the curate of the pariſh. The company 
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were not a little ſurprized at this e | 


upon which Mr. Denniſon facetiou 
congratulated both the father and the fon : 


for my part, I ſhook my new-found cou- 


1m heartily by the hand, and Liſmahago 
complimented him with the tears in his 
eyes, for he had been ho ping about 

the room, ſwearing in boat Scotch, and 
bellowing with the pain occaſioned by the 
fall of the coal-ſcuttle upon his foot. He 
had even vowed to drive the ſaul out of 
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, and changed co- 


42 


the body of that mad raſcal; but, per. 
ceiving the unexpected turn which things 


had taken, he wiſhedhim joy of his good 


fortune, obſerving that it went-very near 
his heart, as he was like to he a great toe 
out of pocket by the diſcovery, Mr, 
Denniſon now defired to know for what 
reaſon my uncle had changed the name 
by which he knew him at Oxford, and 
our ſquire ſatisted him, by anfwering to 
this effe&t—* I took my mother's name, 
© which was Loyd, as heir to her lands in 
Glamorganſhire; but, wien I came of 
| ages I fold that property, in order to 
clear my paternal eltate, and reſumed 
my rea] name; ſo that I am now Mat. 
thew Bramble, of Brambleton Hall in 
Monmouthſhire, at your ſervice; and 
this is my nephew, Jeremy Melford of 
* Belfield, in the county of Glamorgan,” 
At that inſtant the ladies entering the 
room, he preſented Mrs. Tabitha as his 
ſiſter, and Liddy as his niece. The old 
gentleman ſaluted them very cordially, 
and ſcemed ſtruck with the appearance of 
my filter, whom he could not help fur- 
veying with a mixture of complacency 
and ſurprize. * Siſter,” ſaid my uncle, 
© there 1s a poor relation that recom- 
* mends himſelf to your good graces. The 
© quondam Humphry Clinker is meta. 
„ morphoſed into Matthew Loyd; and 
claims the honour of being your carnal 
© kin{man. In ſhort, the rogue proves to 
© be a crab of my own planting in the 
* days of hot blood and unreſtrained li- 
© bertiniſm.* Clinker had by this time 
dropt upon one knec, by the ſide of Mrs. 
Tabitha, who, eyeing him aſkance, and 
flirting her fan with marks of agitation, 
thought proper, after ſome conflict, to 
hold out her hand for him to kiſs, ſaying, 
with a demure aſpect Brother, you have 
© been very wicked! but I hope you will 


. 


live to ſee the folly of your ways. Iam 


very ſorry to ſay the young man whom 
0 hay” this bes acknowledged, has 
more grace and religion, by the gilt of 
God, than you with all your prophane 
learning, and repeated opportunity. 

do think he has yot the trick 0 the 
eye, and the tip of the noſe of my uncle 
Loyd of Flluydwellyn; and as for the 
long chin, it is the very moral of tae go- 
vernor's.—Brother, as you have chang- 
ed his name, pray-change his dreſs alſo; 
that livery doth not become any perſon 
that hath got our blood in his veins. 
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Liddy ſeemed much pleaſed with this ac- 


quiſition to the famyly. She took 1 
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the hand, declaring ſhe ſhould al- 
ways be proud toown her connexion with 
a virtuous young man, who had given ſo 
many proofs of his gratitude and affec- 
tion to her uncle. Mrs. Winifred Jen- 
kins, extremely fluttered between her ſur- 
i2e at this diſcovery, and the apprehen- 
fon of loſing her ſweetheart, exclaimed 


im a giggling tone I with you joy, 


Mr. Clinker—Floyd-—I would fay— 
« hi, hi, hi! you'll be ſo proud you won't 
© jook at your poor fellow- ſervants, oh, 
«© oh, oh!” Honeſt Clinkerowned he was 
overjoyed at his good fortune, which was 
greater than he deſerved : * But where- 
© fore ſhoald I be proud?” ſaid he, a poor 
object conceived in ſin, and brought 
« forth in iniquity, nurſed in a pariſn 
© work- houſe, and bred in a ſmithy. 
© Whenever ſeem proud, Mrs. Jenkins, 
] beg of you to put me in mind of the 


condition I was in, when I firſt faw | 
« you between Chippenham and Marlbo- 


© rough.” 1 : 
When this momentous affair was diſ- 


cuſſed to the ſatisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, the weather being dry, the ladies 
declined the carriage; ſo that we walked 


all together to Mr. Denniſon's houſe, 
where we found the tea ready prepared by 
his lady, an amiable matron, who received 


us with all the benevolence of hoſpita- 


lity. The houſe is old faſhioned and ir- 
regular, but lodgeable and commodious. 
To the ſouth it has the river in front at 


the diſtance of a hundred paces; and on 


the north there is a riſing ground, cover- 
ed with an agreeable plantation; the 
greens and walks are kept in the niceſt 
order, and all is rural rf romantick. I 


have not yet ſeen the young gentleman, 
fiend in the neigh- 

bourhood, from whoſe houſe he is not 
expected till to-morrow. 


who 1s on a viſit to a 


In the mean time, as there is a man go- 
ing to the next market-town with letters 
for the polt, I take this opportunity to 
ſend you the hiftory of this day, which 
has been remarkably full of adventures; 
and you will own I give you them like a 
beef-ſteak at Dolly's, hot and Hot, without 
ceremony and parade, juſt as they come 
from the reeollection of yours, | 


J. MELFORD. 


— 


TO DR. LEWIS. 
" Drar DICK, 


QINCE the laſt trouble I gave you, I 


nare met with a variety of incidents, 


Tome of them of a ſingular nature, which 


9 


I reſerve as a fund for converſation; but 
there are others ſo intereſting, that they 
will not keep in petto till meeting. 

Know then, it was a houfitd paniide 


to a ſixpence, that you ſhould now be ex- 


ecuting my will, inſtead of peruſing my 
letter! Iwo days ago, our coach was 


' overturned in the midſt of a rapid river, 


where my life was ſaved with the utmoſt 
difficulty, by the courage, activity, and 
preſence of mind of my ſervant Humphry 
Clinker. But this is not the moſt ſur- 
prizing circumſtance of the adventure. 
The ſaid Humphry Clinker proves to be 
Matthew Loyd, natural fon of one Mat- 
thew Loyd of Glamorgan, if you know 
any ſuch perſon. You ſee, doctor, that 
notwithſtanding all your philotophy, it is 
not without ſome reaſon that we Welſh-- 
men aſcribe ſuch energy to the force of 
blood. But we ſhall diſcuſs this point on 
ſome future occalion. | 


This is not the only diſcovery which T 


made in conſequence of our diſaſter. We 


happened to be wrecked upon a friendly 
ſhore. 'The lord of the manor is no other 


than Charles Denniſon, our fellow-rake 


at Oxford. We are now happily houſed 
with that gentleman, who has really at- 
tained to that pitch of rural felicity, at- 
which J have been aſpiring theſe twenty 
years in vain. He is bleſſed with a con- 
ſort, whoſe diſpoſition 1s fuited to his own 
in all reſpects; tender, generous, and be- 
nevolent. She, moreover, poſſeſſes an un- 
common ſhare of underſtanding, forti- 
tude, and diſcretion, and 1s abulrably 
qualified to be his companion, confidant, 


counſellor, and coadjutrix. Theſe ex- 


cellent perſons have an only ſon, about 
ninetcen years of age, juſt ſuch a youth as 
they could have wiſhed that Heaven would 
beitow to fill up the meaſure of their en- 
joyment. In a word, they know no other 
allay to their happineſs, but their appre- 
henlion and anxiety about the life and 
concerns of this beloved object. 
Ourold friend, who had the misfortune 
to be a ſecond brother, was bred to the 
law, and even called to the bar; but he 
did not find himſelf 2 to ſhine in 
that province, and had very little inclina- 
tion for his profeſhon. He diſobliged His 
father, by marrying for love, without any 
coi:hderation of fortune; ſo that he had 


little or nothing to depend upon for ſome 


years. but his practice, which afforded him 
a bare ſubſiſtence; and the proſpect of an 
increaſing family began to give him dif- 
turbance and diſquiet. In the mean time, 
his father dying, was ſucceeded * 
| | r 
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elder brother, a fox-hunter and a ſot, who, 
neglected his affairs, infulted and op- 
preſſed his ſervants, and in a few years had 
well nigh ruined the eſtate, when he was 
happily carried off by a fever, the imme- 
diate conſequence of a debauch. Charles, 
with the approbation of his wife, imme- 
diately determined to quit buſineſs, and 


retire into the country, although this re- 


ſolution was ſtrenuouſly and zealouſly 
oppoſed by every individual whom he 
conſulted on the ſubjet᷑t. "Thoſe who had 
tried che experiment, aſſured him that he 
could not pretend to hreathe in the country 
for leſs than the double of what his eſtate 
produced ; that, in order to be upon the 
footing of a 'gentleman, he would be 
_ obliged to keep horſes, hounds, carriages, 
with a ſuitable number of ſervants, and 


maintain an elegant table for the enter- 


tainment of his neighbours; that farming 
was a myſtery, known only to thoſe who 


dad been bred up to it from the cradle, the 
ſucceſs of it depending not only upon 


till and induſtry, but alſo upon ſuch at- 
tention and œconomy as no gentleman 
could be ſuppoſed to give or practiſe; ac- 
cordingly, every attempt made by gen- 
tlemen miſcarried, and not a fe had been 
ruined by their proſecution of agricul- 
ture. Nay, they affirmed, that he would 
find it cheaper to buy hay and oats for 
his cattle, and to go to market for poul- 
try, eggs, kitchen herhs, and roots, and 
every the molt inconſiderable ariicle of 
houſe- keeping, than to have thoſe articles 
produced on his own ground, - 

Theſe objections did not deter Mr. Den- 
niſon, becauſe they were chiefly founded 
on the ſuppoſition; that he would be oblig- 
ed to lead a life of extravagance and diſ- 
ſipation, which he and his conſort equally 
deteſted, deſpiſed, and determined to 
avoid. The objects he had in view, were 
health of body, peace of mind, and the 
private ſatis faction of domeſtick quiet, un- 
allayed by actual n e uninterrupt- 
ed by the fears of indigehce. He was very 
moderate in his eſtimate of the neceſſaries, 


and even of the comforts of life. He re- 


quired nothing but wholeſome air, pure 
water, agreeable exerciſe, plain diet, con- 
venient lodging, and decent apparel. He 
reflected, that if a peaſant without edu- 


cation, or any great ſhare of natural ſa- 


gacity, could maintain a large family, and 
even become opulent upon a farm, for 
which he paid an annual rent of two or 
three hundred pounds to the landlord, 
ſurely he himſelf might hope for ſome ſuc · 
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ceſs from his induſtry, having no rent to 
nk bur, on the contrary, three or four 

undred pounds a year ro receive, He 
conſidered, that the earth was an Indulg. 
ent mother, that yielded her fruits to all 


her children without diſtinction. He had 


ſtudied the theory of agriculture with 3 
degree of eagerneſs and delight; andihe 
couid not conceive there was any myltery 
in the practice, but whathe ſhould be able 
to diſcloſe by dint of care and applic;. 
tion. With reſpect to houſhold expengs, 
he entered into a minute detail and in. 
veſtigation, by which he perceived the af. 
ſertions of his friends were altogether er- 
roneous. He found he ſhould fave fixtt 
13 a year in the ſingle article of 
ouſe- rent, and as much more in pocket- 
money and contingencies; that even 
butcher's meat was twenty per cent. 
cheaper in the country than in London; 
but that poultry, and almoſt every other 
cireumſtance ot houſe- keeping, might be 
had for leſs than one half of what they col 
in town; beſides, a conſiderable ſaving on 
the ſide of dreſs, in being delivered from 


the oppreſſive impoſition of ridiculous 


modes, invented by ignorance; 


adopt. 


ed by folly. 


As to the danger of vying with the rich 
in pomp and equipaye, it never gave him 
the leait diſturbance. He was now turned 
of forty; and, having lived half that time 
in the buſy ſcenes of life, was well ſkil- 
led in the ſcienceof mankind. Therecan- 
not be in nature à more contemptible 
figure than that of a man who, with five 
hundred a year, preſumes to rival in ex- 
pence a neighbour who poſſeſſes five times 
that income. His oſtentation, far from 
concealing, ſerves only to diſcover his in- 
digence, and render his vanity the more 
ſhocking; for it attracts the eyes of cen- 
ſure, and excites the ſpirit of enquiry. 
There is not a family in the county, nora 
ſervant in his own ho iſe, nor a farmer in the 
pariſh, but what knows the utmoſt far- 
thing thaf his lands produce, and all 


'theſe behold him with ſcorn or compal- 


ſion. Lam ſurprized that theſe reflections 
do not occur to perſons in this unhappy 
dilemma, and produce a ſalutary etfed 
but the truth is, of all the paſſions inc! 
dent to human nature, vanity 18 that which 
moſt effectually perverts the faculties 0 


the underſtanding ; nay, it {ometimes be- 


comes ſo incredibly depraved, as to aſpire 
at infamy, and find pleaſure in bearing 
the ſtigmas of reproach. We 4 0 
I have now given you a Ketch o 

I have now given you Sew 
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Cer and ſituation of Mr. Denniſon, 
e ke came dbwn to take eee of 
this eſtate; but as the me enger, who 
carries the letters to the next town, is juſt 
ſetting off, I ſhall reſerve what further I 
have to ſay on this ſubject till the next 
poſt, when you ſhall certainly hear from 

s always ; e 
e Marr. BRAMBLE. 
Oc r. 8. | | 


FNNCE more, dear doctor, I reſume 


the pen for your amuſement; It 
was on the morning after our arrival 
that, walking out with my friend Mr. 


into the warmeſt expreſſions of applauſe 


at the beauty of the ſcene, which is really 
enchanting ; and I ſignified, in particular, 


how much I was pleaſed with the diſpo- 
ſition of ſome detached groves, that af- 
forded at once ſhelter and ornament to his 
habitation. 

When] took poſſeſſion of theſe lands, 
© about two and twenty years ago, faid 


* Denniſon, I could not help breaking forth 


he, © there was not a tree ſtanding within 


© mile of the houſe, except thoſe of an 
© old negleRed orchard, which produced 
© nothing but leaves and moſs. It was 


in the gloomy month of November 


* when I arrived, and found the houſ@in 
* ſach a condition, that it might have 
been juſtly ſtiled the tower of deſola- 
tion. The court-yard was covered with 
© nettles and docks, and the garden exhi- 


* bited ſuch a rank plantation of weeds - 
* as I had never ſeen before; the win- 


* dow-ſhutters were falling in pieces; the 
* ſaſhes broken; and the owls and jack - 
dars had taken poſſeſſion of the chim- 
© nies. The proſpect within was ſtill more 


* dreary, All was dark and damp, and 


dirty beyond deſcription ; the rain pe- 
* netrated in ſeveral parts of the roof; 
in {ome apartments the very floors had 
y yo way; the hangings were parted 
from the walls, and ſhaking in mouldy 


* remnants;z the glaſſes were dropping 
out of their frames; the family-pic- 


* tures were covered with duſt; and all 


* the chairs and tables worm-eaten and 


* crazy. There was not a bed in the houſe 
that could be uſed, except one old- 
6 faſhioned machine, with a high gilt 
teſter, and fringed curtains of yellow 
; mohair, which had been, for aught I 
| know, two centuries in the family. In 
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ſhort, there was no furniture but the 
utenſils of the kitchen; and the cellar 
afforded nothing but a fe empty butts 


and barrels, that ſtunk ſo abominably, 


that I would not ſuffer any body to 
enter it until I had flaſhed a conſidera- 
ble quantity of gunpowder to qualify 
the foul air within. | . 


An old cottager and his wife, who 
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the ſpot. 


were-hired to lie in the houſe, had left 
it with precipitation, alledging, among 
other cavſes of retreat, that they . 

not ſleep for frighful noiſes, and that 
my poor brother certainly walked after 
his death. In a word, the houſe ap- 
peared uninhabitable; the barn, ſtable, 
and out-houſes, were in ruins; all the 
fences broken down, and the fields ly- 
ing waſte. | | 
The farmer who kept the key never 
dreamed I had any intention to live upon 
He rented a farm of ſixty 
pounds, and his leaſe was fuſt expiring. 
He had formed a ſcheme of being ap- 
pointed bailiff to the eftate, and of con- 
verting the houſe and adjacent grounds 
to his own uſe. A hint of his inten- 
tion I received from the curate at my 
firſt arrival; I therefore did not pay 


much regard to. what he faid by way of 
diſcouraging me from coming to ſettle 


in the country; but I was a little 


ſtartled when he gave me warning that 


he ſhould quit the farm at the expira- 
tion of his leaſe, unleſs I would abate. - 
conſiderably in the rent. FM 
At this de I accidentally became 

acquamted with a perſon whole friend- 
ſhip laid the foundation of all my pro- 
ſperity. In the next market-town, L 
chanced to dine at an inn with a Mr. 
Wilſon, who was lately come to ſet- 
tle in the neighbourhood, He had 

been lieutenant of a man of war; but 


quitted the fea in ſome diſguſt, and 


married the only daughter of Farmer 
Bland, who lives in this pariſh, and has 
acquired a good fortune in the way of 
hutbandry. Wilſon is one of the beſt- 
natured men Ieverknew; brave, frank, 
obliging, and ingenuous. 'He liked 
my converſation * was charmed with 
his liberal manner; an acquaintance 
immediately commenced, and this was 
ſoon improved into a friendſhip with- 
out reſerve. There are characters 
which, like ſimilar particles of matter, 
ſtrongly attract each other. He forth 
with- introduced me to his father · in- 
lar Farmer Bland, who was well ac 

5 | « quainted 
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quainted with every acre of my eſtate, 


of conſequence well qualified to adviſe 
Finding I was 


me on this occaſion. 
inclined to embrace a country life 

and even to amute myſelf with the oc- 
cupations of farming, he approved of 
my deſign. He gave me 10 underſtand 
that all my farms were under -let ; 
that the eſtate was capable of great im- 
provement; that there was plenty of 
chalk in the neighbourhood; and that 
my own ground produced excellent 
marle for manure. With reſpect to 
the farm, which was like to fall into 
my hands, ke ſaid he would willingly 
take it at the preſent rent; but at the 


{me time owned, that if I would ex- 


pend two hundred pounds in incloſure, 
it would be worth more than double 
the ſum. AT 

Thus encouraged, I began the exe- 


cution of my ſcheme without further 


delay, and plunged into a fea of ex- 


pence, though I had no fund in reſerve, 


and the whole produce of the eltate 
did not exceed three hundred pounds a 
year. In one week, my houſe was 
made weather-tight, aud thoroughly 
cleanſed from top to bottom; then it 


was well ventilated by 'throwing all 


the doors and windows open, and 
making blazing fires of wood in every 
chimney from the kitchen to the gar- 
rets. The floors were repaired, the 


ſaſhes new rm and out of the old 


furniture of the whole houſe, I made 
ſhift to fit upa parlour and three cham- 
bers in a plain yet decent manner. 


The court-yard was cleared of weeds 
and rubbiſh, and my friend Wilſon 


charged himſelf with the dreſſing of 
the garden; bricklayets were let at 
work unon the barn and ſtable; and 
labourers engaged to reſtore the tences, 
and hegin the work of hedging aud 
ditching, under the directionof Farmer 
Bland ; at whoſe recommendation I 
hired a careful hind to lie in the houſe, 
and keep conſtant fires in the apart- 
ments. | 


Having taken theſe meaſures, I re- 


turned to London, where I forthwith 
fold off my houtnold-furniture, and, 
in three weeks from my firſt viſit, 


brought my wife hither to keep her 


Chriitmas. Conſidering the gloomy 
ſeaſon of the year, the drearineſs of 


the place, and the decayed aſpect of 


our habitation, I was afraid that her 


reſolution would fink under the ſudden 
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tranſition from a town-life to ſuch 
melanchaly itate of ruſtication: hut! 
was gry diſappointed ; ſhe found 
the reality lets-uncomtortable than the 
picture I had drawn. By this time, 
indeed, taings were mended in appear. 
ance 3 the out-houſes had riſen out of 
their ruins; the pigeon-houle was te. 
built and A by Wilſon, who 
alſo put my garden in decent order, 
and provided a good ſtock of poultry, 
which made an agreeable figure in m 
yard; and the houſe, on the whole, 
| looked like the habitation of human 
creatures. Farmer Bland ſpared me 
a milch-cow: for my family, and an 
ordinary ſaddle-horſe for my ſervant 
to go to market at the next town. I 
hired a country-lad for a footman, 
the hind's daughter was my houlc- 
maid, and my wife had brought a cook- 
maid from London. | 
* Such was my family when I began 
houſe-keeping in this place, with three 
hundred pounds in my pocket, raiſed 
from the ſale of my ſuperfluous furni- 
ture. I knew we ſhould find occu- 
pation enough through the day to em- 
ploy our time, but I dreaded the long 
winter evenings; yet for theſe, too, 
we found a remedy. The curate, 
who was a ſingle man, ſoon became ſo 
naturalized to the family, that he gene- 
rally lay in the houſe; and his com- 
poop was equally agreeable and uſeful. 
le was a modeſt man, a good ſcholar, 
and perfectly well qualified to inſtruct 
me in ſuch country matters as I wanted 
to know. Mr. Wilſon brought his 
wife to ſee us; and the became ſo fond 
of Mrs. Denniſon, that ſhe ſaid ſhe 
was never ſo happy as when ſhe en- 
joyed the benefit of her converſation. 
She was then a fine buxom country 
laſs, exceedingly docile, and as good- 
natured as her huſband Jack Wilſon 
ſo that a friendſhip enſued among the 
the women, which hath continued to 
this day. | | 
© As for Jack, he hath been my con- 
© ſtant companion, counſellor, and com- 
« miſſary; I would not for a hund 
* 
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pounds you ſhould leave my houſe with. 

out ſeeing him. Jack is an univerſa 
« genius; his talents are really aſtoniſh- 
© ing: he is an excellent carpentel, 
« joiner, and turner, and a cunning art- 
© iſt in iron and braſs. He not yer 
* ſuperintended my ceconomy\, but alle 


preſided over my paſtimes. He tought 


\ 


t me to brew beer, to make cyder, per- 
6. ry, mead, uſquebaugh, and 7 
« water; to cook ſeveral outlandiſh de- 
« licacies, ſuch as ollas, pepper-pots, pil. 
« [aws, corys, chabobs, and fluffatas. 
He underitands all manner of games, 
« from cheſs down to chuck-farthing; 
© ſings a good ſong, plays upon the vio- 
© lin, and dances a hornpipe with ſur- 
© prizing agility. He and I walked, 
© and rode, and hunted, and fiſhed 10 
© ther, without minding the viciffitudes 
© of the weather; and I am perſuaded, 
« that in a raw, moiſt climate, like this 
« of England, continual exerciſe is as 
© neceſſary as food to the preſervation of 
© the individual. In the courſe of two 
© and twenty years, there has not been 
© one hour's interruption or abatement in 
« the friendſhip ſubſiſting between Wil- 

© ſon's family and mine; and, what is a 
rare inftance of good fortune, that 


« friendſhipis continued to our children. 


© His ſon and mine are neaply of the 
© ſame age and the ſame diſpoſition ; they 
© have been bred up together at the ſame 
© ſchool and college, and love each other 
© with the warmelt affe&tion. 


By Willon's meaus I likewiſe form- 


(ved an acquaintance with a ſenſible 
* phyſician, who lives in the next mar- 
© ket town; and his ſiſter, an agreeable 


Hold We the Chriſtmas ho- 


ouſe. Mean while I be- 


* lidays at our 
gan my farming with great eager- 
* neſs, and that very winter planted theſe 
5 that pleaſe you ſo much. As 
for the neighbouring gentry, I had no 
trouble from that quarter during my 
* firſt campaign; they were all gone to 
* town before I ſettled in the country, 
* and by the ſummer I had taken mea- 


* ſures to defend myſelf from their at- 
* tacks, When a gay equipage came 
to my gates, I yas never at home; 
_ © thoſe who led ths in a modeſt way, 
* I received ; and according to the re- 
marks I made on their characters and 
* converſation, either rejected their ad- 
 * ances, or returned their civility, I 
_ * was in general deſpiſed among the 
: faſhionable company, as a low fellow, 
} both in breeding and circumſtances ; 
of moderate fortune who gladly adopted 
f my file of living; WT, oth 
4 would have acceded to our ſociety, had 
; they not been prevented by the pride, 
e, and ambition, of their wives and 
© Euyfiters, Thoſe, in times of lux- 


* 


* 
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ty, who will in 


nevertheleſs, I found a fe individuals 


rs 


© which all the ſmall eſtates in the coun-' 
© try are wrecked, . 
I reſerved in my 6wn hands ſome 
acres of ground adjacent to the houſe, 
for making experiments in agriculture, 
according to the directions, of Lyle, 
Tull, Hart, Duhamel, and others who 
have written on this ſubject; and qua- 
lified their theory with the practical ob - 


© ſervations of Farmer Bland, who was 


my great maſterin the art of huſband- 
ry. In ſhort, I became enamoured of 
à country life; and my ſucceſs greatly 
exceeded my expectation. I drained 
bogs, burned heath, grubbed up furze 
and tern; I planted copſe and willows 
where nothing elſe would grow; I gra- 
dually ineloſed all my farms, and made 
ſuch improvements, that my eſtate 
now yields me clear twelve hundred 
pounds a year, Allthis time my wife 
and I have enjoved uninterrupted 
health, and a regular flow of ſpirits, 
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© accidents as are inſeparable from the 
© condition of life. I loſt two children 
in their infancy, by the ſmall-pox, ſo 
© that I have one ſon only, in whom all 
c 

© yeſterday to viſit a friend, with whom 
: has ſtayed all night, but he will be 


© here to dinner. I ſhall this day have 


* the pleaſure of preſenting him to you 
© and your family; and I flatter myſelf 
© you will find him not altogether un- 
© worthy of our affection. 


1 


© The ttuth is, either I am blinded by 


© the partiality of a parent, or he is a boy 


© of a very amiable character; and yet 


his conduct has given us unſpeakable 
* diſquiet, + You muſt know we had 
projected a match between him and a 


© geutleman's har. pos in the next coun- 
robability be heir- 
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© ury-and diſſipation, are the rocks upon 


except on a very few occaſions, when 
our chearfulneſs was invaded by ſuch 


our hopes are centered.. He went 


** 
- 


© efs of a conſiderable fortune; but it 


* ſeems he had a perſonal diſgult to the 
© alliance. He was then at Cambridge, 
© and tried to gain time on various pre- 
© tences ; but being preſſed in letters hy 


© ng 2 


© his mother and me to give a definitive 


© ago. Before he took this raſh ſtep, he 
© wrote me a letter, explaining his ob- 


© anſwer, he fairly gave his tutor the 
© ſlip,and diſappeared abouterghtmonths 


* je&tions to the match, and declaring, - 


© that he wqnld keep himſelf concealed 
© until he ſhould -underſtand that his 


parents would * with his con- 


a * tracking 
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tracting an engagement that muſt make 


„ 

© him mulerable for life; and he pre- 
« ſcribed the form of advertifing in a cer- 
< tain newſpaper, by which he might he 
* apprized of our ſentiments on this ſub- 
©: ject. | | 

© You mayeaſily conceive how much 
we were alarmed and afflicted by this 
elopement, which he had made with- 


panion Charles Wilſon, who belonged 


pag him with the appearance of neg- 
ect, in hopes that he would return of 
his own accord : but he maintained his 
purpoſe till the young lady choſe a 

artner for herſelf; then he produced 
bimſelf and made his peace by the me- 
diation of Wilſon. Suppoſe we ſhould 
unite our families by joining him with 
your niece, who is one of the moſt 
lovely creatures I ever beheld. My 
wife is already as fond of her as if ſhe 
were her own child, and I have a pre- 
ſentiment that my ſon will be cap- 


thing could be more agreeable to all 
our family,” ſaid I, than ſuch an al- 
liancez but, my dear friend, candour 
obliges meto tell you, that I am afraid 
Liddy's heart is not wholly diſen- 
| Se there is a curſed obſtacle—" 


ceſter, ſaid he. You are ſurprized 
that I ſhould know this circumſtance; 
but you will be more ſurprized when 
I tell you that ſtroller is no other than 
my ſon George Denniſon : that was 
the character he aſſumed in his eclipſe.” 
*I am, indeed, aſtoniſhed and over- 
« joyed,” cried I; and ſhall be happy 
© beyond expreſſion to ſee your propo- 
© ſal take cflest. HED | 
He then gave me to underſtand, that 
the young gentleman, at his emerging 
from concealment, had diſcloſed his paſ- 


ſion for Miſs Melford, the niece of Mr. 
Bramble of Monmouthſhire. Though 
Mr. Denniſon little dreamed that this 
was his old friend Matthew Lloyd, he 


nevertheleſs furniſhed his ſon with pro- 
per credentials; and he had been at Bath, 


London, and many other places, in queſt 


of us, to make himſelf and his preten- 
ſions known. The bad ſucceſs of his 


enquiry had ſuch an effe& upon his ſpi- 


rits, that immediately at his return he 
was ſeized with a dangerous fever, which 
overwhelmed his parents with terror and 


_ 
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out dropping the leaſt hint to his com- 


to the ſame college. We reſolved to 


tivated by her at firſt ſight.'—* No- 


preſented to Mr. Lloyd and his family. 


ou mean the young ſtroller at Glou- 
in the utmoſt confuſion. At ſight of 


claimed - Sacred Heaven! what is 


he turned and received my ſalute, when 


meeting, we ſhould have parted upon 


any anſwer, Jerry came round, and ſtood 
before him with open arms. At firſt 
he ſtarted and changed colour; but, after 
a ſhort pauſe, he ruſhed into his embrace, 


had been intimate friends from their In- 
fancy: then he paid his reſpetts to M's. 
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affliction; but he was now happily eco. 
vered though ſtill weak and diſconſolate. 
My nephew joining us in our walk, Iin- 
formed him of theſe circumſtances, with 
which he was wonderfully pleaſed, He 
declared he would promote the match to 
the utmoſt of his power, and that be 
longed to embrace young Mr. Denniſon 
as his friend and brother. Mean while 
the father went to deſire his wife to com- 
municate this diſcovery gradually to 
Liddy, that her delicate nerves might not 
ſuffer too ſudden a ſhock; and I im. 
K the particulars to my ſiſter Tab. 
y, who expreſſed ſome ſurprize, not 
altogether unmixed, I believe, with an- 
emotion of envy ; for, though ſhe could 
have no objection to an alliance at once 
{o honourable and advantageous, ſhe be- 
ſitated in giving her conſent, on pretence 
of the youth and inexperience of the par. 
ties: at length, however, ſhe acquieſced, 
in confequence of having conſulted with 
Captain Liſmahago. a 
Mr. Denniſon took care to be in the 
way when his ſon arrived at the gate; 
and, without giving him time or oppor- 
tunity to make any enquiry about the 
ſtrangers, bronght him up ſtairs to be 


The firſt perſon he faw when he entered 
the room was Liddy; who, notwithſtand- 
ing all her preparation, ſtood trembling 


this object he was fixed motionlels to 
the floor; and gazing at her with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs of aſtoniſhment, ex- 


this? Ha!] wherefore——" Here his 
ſpeech failing, he ſtood ſtraining his eyes, 
in the moſt emphatick ſilence. George, 
ſaid his father, this is my friend Mr. 
Lloyd.“ Rouſed at this intimation, 


T faid—* Young gentleman, if you had 
© truſted me with your ſecret at our laſ 


© hetter terms.” Before he could make 


and they hugged one another as it they 


Tabitha; and advancing to Liddy— I 
© it poſſible,” cried he, that my 7770 
do not play me falſe; that! ſee Mis 
Melford under my father's 1 
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I am permitted to ſpeak to her without. 
giving offence z and that her relations 
0 . honoured me with their counte- 
© nance and protection. Liddy bluſhed, 
and 83 and faltered, © To be 
« ſure, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * it is a very ſur- 
« prizing circumſtance ; a great a pro- 
videntiãl I really know not what IL 
« ſay, but I beg you will think I have 
« ſaid what is agreeable.” 

Mrs. Denniſon interpoſing, ſaid— 


' © Compoſe yourſelves, my dear child- 


© ren; your mutual happineſs ſhall be 
© our peculiar care. The ſon, going 
up to his mother, kiſſed one hand; my 
niece bathed the other with her tears ; 
and the good old lady preſſed them both 
in their turns to her breaſt, The Jovers 
were too much affected to get rid of their 
embarraſſment for one day; but thq ſcene 
was much enlivened by the arrival of 
Jack Wilſon, who brought, as uſual, 
ſome game of his own killing. His 
honeſt countenance was a good letter of 
recommendation. I received him like a 
dear friend after a _ ſeparation; and I 
could not help wondering to fee him 
ſhake Jerry by the hand as an old ac- 
quaintance. They had, indeed, been 
acquainted ſome days, in conſequence of 
a diverting incident, which I ſhall ex- 
plain at meeting. That ſame night, a 
conſultation was held upon the concerns 
of the lovers, when the match was for- 


mally agreed to, and all the marriage- 


articles were ſettled without the leaſt diſ- 
pute. My nephew amd I promiſed to 


make Liddy's fortune five thouſand 


pounds. Mr. Denniſon declared he 
would make over one half of his eſtate 
immediately to his ſon, and that his 
daughter-in-law ſhould be ſecured in a 
jointure of four hundred. Tabby pro- 
poſed that, conſidering their youth, they 


ſhould undergo one year at leaſt of pro- 


bation before the indiſſoluble knot ſhould 
be tied; but the young gentleman be- 


ing very impatient and importunate, and 


the ſcheme implying that the young cou- 
ple ſhould live in the houſe, under the 
wings of his parents, wereſolyed to make 
them happy without further delay. 

As the law requires that the parties 
ſhould be ſome weeks reſident in the pa- 
rſh, we ſhall ſtay here till the ceremony 
1 performed. Mr. Liſmahago requeſts 
that he may take the benefit of the ſame 


decaſion; ſo that next Sunday the banns 


il be publiſhed for all four together, 
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I doubt I ſhall not be able to paſs my 
Chriſtmas with you at Brambleton Hall: 
indeed, I am fo agreeably fituated in this 
place, that I have no deſire to ſhift my 
ory and I foreſee, that when the 
ay of ſeparation comes, there will be 
abundance of ſorrow on all ſides. In 
the mean time, we muſt make the moſt 
of thoſe bleſſings which Heaven beſtows. 


| n how you are tethered by 


your profeſſion, I cannot hope to ſee you 
ſo far from home; yet the diſtance does 
not exceed a ſummer-day's journey; and 
Charles Denniſon, who deſires to be re- 


membered to you, would be rejoiced to 


ſee his old compotator ; but, as I am now 
ſtationary, I expect regular anſwers to 
the epiſtles of yours invariably, 


Marr. BRAMBLE. 
Ocr. 11. N 


TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART. 


DEAR WAT, . 
VERY day is now big with inci- 
dent and diſcovery. Young Mr. 
Denniſon proves to be no other than that 


identical perſon whom I have execrated 
ſo long under the name of Wilſon. He 


had eloped from college at Cambridge, 


to avoid a match that he deteſted, and 
acted in different parts of the country as 
a ſtroller, until the lady in queſtion made 


choice of a huſband for herſelf; then he 


returned to his father, and diſcloſed his 
paſſion for Liddy,which met with the ap- 
probation of his parents, though the fa- 
ther little imagined that Mr. Bramble 
was his old companion Matthew Loyd. 
The young gentleman, beingempowered 
to make honourable propoſals to my un- 
cle and me, had been in ſearch of us all 
over England without effect; and he it 
was whom I had ſeen paſs on horſeback 


by the window of the inn, where I ſtood 


with my ſiſter; but he little dreamed that 
we were in the houſe. As for the real 
Mr. Wilſon, whom I called forth to 
combat by miſtake, he is the neighbour 
and intimate friend of old Mr. Denni- 
ſon, and this connection had ſuggeſted 
to the ſon the idea of taking that name 
while he remained in obſcurity. _ 

« You may eaſily conceive what plea- 
ſure.I muſt have Felt on diſcovering that 
the hongur of ourfamily was in no dan- 
ES ger 
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ver frem the conduct of a. ſiſter whom I 
love with uncommon affection ; that, in- 


ſtead of debaſing her ſentiments and views 


to a wretched ſtroller, ſhe had really cap- 


tiyated the heart of a gentleman, her 


equal in rank, and ſuperior in fortune; 
and that, as his parents approved of his 
attachment, I was on the eve of acquiring 
a brother-in-law ſo worthy of my friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. George Denniſon is, 
without all queſtion, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed young fellows in England. 
His perſon 1s at once elegant and manly, 
and his underſtanding highly cultivated. 
Though his ſpirit is lofty, his heart 1s 
kind; and his- manner ſo engaging, as 
to command veneration and love, even 
from malice and indifference. When I 
weigh my own character with his, I am 
aſhamed to find myſelf fo light in the ba- 
lance: but the compariſon excites no 
envy ; I propoſe him as a model for imi- 
tation. I have endeavoured to recom- 


mend myſelf to his friendſhip, and 


hope I have already found a place in his 
affection. I am, however, mortified to 
reflect what flagrant mjuſtice we every 


day commit, and what abſurd judgment 


xe form, in viewing objects through the 


falſifying medium of prejudice and paſ- 
ſion. Had you aſked me, a few days ago, 


the picture of Wilſon the player, I ſhould 
have drawn a portrait very unlike the 
real perſon and character of George Pen- 
niſon. Without all doubt, the greateſt 
advantage acquired in travelling and 
peruſing mankind in the original, is that 
of diſpelling thoſe ſhameful clouds that 
darken the faculties of the mind, pre- 
venting it from judging with candour 
and preciſion. : 

The real Wilſon is a great original, 
and the beſt-tempered companionable 
man J ever knew. I queſtion if ever he 


was angry or low: ſpirited in his life. He 


makes no pretenſions to letters; but he 
is an adept in every thing elſe that can 
be either uſeful or entertaining. Among 
other qualifications, | he is a compleat 
ſportſinan, and counted the beſt ſhot in 
the county. He and Denniſon, and Liſ- 
mahago and I, attended by Clinker, 
went a ſhooting yeſterday, and made 
great havock among the partridges. To- 
morrow we ſhall take the field againſt the 
wood .cooks and ſnipes. In the evening 
we dance and ſing, or play at commerce, 
lov, and quadrille. | 

Mr. Denniſon js an elegant poet, and 
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has written ſome detached pieces on the 
ſubject of his paſſion for Liddy, which 
mult be very flattering to the vanity of 
a young woman. Perhaps he is one of 
the greateſt theatrical geniuſes that ever 
appeared. He ſometimes entertains us 
with reciting favourite ſpeeches from our 
beſt plays. We are reſolved to convert 
the great hall into a theatre, and get up 
the Beaux Stratagem without delay, L 
think I ſhall make no contemptible figure 
in the character of Scrub; and Liſma- 
hago will be very great in Captain Gib. 
bet. Wilſon undertakes to entertain the 
country people with Harlequin Skeleton, 
for which he has got a jacket ready paint. 
ed with his own hand. 

Our ſociety is really enchanting. Even 
the ſeverity of Liſmahago relaxes, and 
the vinegar of Mrs. Tabby is remarkably 
dulcified, ever ſince it was agreed that 
ſhe ſhould take precedency of her niece 
in heing firſt noofed : for, you muſt know, 
the day is tixed for Liddy's marriage; 
and the banns for both couples have becn 
already once publiſhed in the pariſh- 
church. The captain earneſtly begged 


that one trouble might ſerve for all, and 


Tabitha aſſented with a vile afſectation 
of reluctance. Her inamorato, who came 
hither very ſlenderly equipped, has ſent 
for his haggage to London; which, in all 
probability, will not arrive in time for the 
wedding; but it is of no great conſe- 
quence, as every thing is to be tranſacted 
with the utmoſt privacy. Meanwhile, 
directions are given for making out the 
contracts of marriage, which are very fa- 
vourable for both females: Liddy will 
be ſecured in a good jointure; and her 
aunt will remain miſtreſs of her own for- 
tune, except one half of the intereſt, which 
her huſband ſhall have a right to enjoy 
for his natural life. I think this is as lit- 


tle in conſcience as can be done for 4 


25 who yokes with ſuch a partner for 
life. | | | 

Theſe expectants ſeem to be ſo happy 
that if Mr. Denniſon had an agreeable 
daughter, I believe I ſhould be for mak- 
ing the third couple in this country- 
dance. The humour ſeems to be infec- 
tions; for Clinker, alias Lloyd, has 4 
month's mind to play the fool, in the 
ſame faſhion, with Mrs. Winifred Jen- 
kins. He has even ſounded me on the 
ſubject; but I have given him no en- 
couragement to proſecute this ſcheme. 
I told him I thought he might do * 
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as there was no engagement nor promiſe 


; Fubſiſting; that I did not know what de- 


s my uncle might have formed for 
. but 1 was of opinion, 
mat he ſhould not, at preſent, run the 
riſque of diſobliging him by any prema- 
ture application of this nature. | Honeſt 
Humphry proteſted he would ſ aſter death 
ſooner than do or ſay any tlung that 


ſhould give offence to the ſquire: but he 


owned he had a kindnels for the young 
woman, and had reafon to think ſhe 
looked upon him with a favourable eye; 
that he conſidered this mutual manifeſta- 
tion of good-will as an engagement un- 
derſtood, which ought to be binding to 
the conſcience of an honeſt man; and 
he hoped the ſquire and I would be of 
the ſame opinion, when we ſhould be at 
leilure to beſtow any thought about the 
matter. I believe he is in the right; and 
we ſhall find time to take his caſe into 
conſideration. You ſee we are fixed for 
ſome weeks at leaſt; and as you have had 


a long reſpite, I hope you will begin im- 
_ mediately to diſcharge the arrears due to 


your affectionate | | 
LENS | J. MEL.FoORD. 
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TOMISS LETITIA WILLIS, AT GLOU- 
| CESTER. 


MY DEAR, DEAR LETTY! 


EVER did I fit down to write in 


ſuch agitation as I now feel! In 

the courſe of a few days, we have met 
with a number of incidents ſo wonderful 
and intereſting, that all my ideas are 
thrown into confuſion and perplexity. 
You muſt not expect either method or 
coherence in what I am going to relate, 
my deareſt Willis. Since my laſt, the 
alpett of affairs is totally changed !—and 
ſo changed !—But I would fain give you 
aregular detail. In paſſing a river, about 
eight days ago, our coach was over- 
turned, and ſome of us narrowly eſcaped 
with life. My uncle had well nigh pe- 
rihed. O Heaven! I cannot reflect upon 
that circumſtance without horror! I 
ſhould have loſt my belt friend, my fa- 
ther and protector, but for the reſolution 
and 38 of his ſervant, Humphry 
Clinker, whom Providence really ſeems 
to have placed near him for the neceſſity 
this occaſion, I would not be thought 
ſuperſtitious ; but ſurely he acted from a 
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ſtronger impulſe than common fidelity! y 


Was it not the voice of Nature that 
loudly called upon him to ſave the life of 
his own father? For, O Letty! it was 


diſcovered” that Humphry Clinker was 5 


my uncle's natural ſon! 2255 

Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, a gentle- 
man, who came to offer us his aſſiſtance, 
and invite us to his houſe, turned out to 
be a very old friend of Mr. Bramble: 


his name is Mr. Denniſon, one of the 
worthieſt men living; and his lady is a 


perfect ſaint upon earth. They have an 
only fon. Who do you think is this only 


_ 


fon? O Letty!—O gracious Heaven !— 


how my heart palpitates, when I tell you 
that this only ſon of Mr. Dennifon is that. 
very identical youth who, under the name 


of Wilfon, has made ſuch ravage in my 


heart! Yes, my dear friend! Wilſon and 
I are now lodged in the ſame houſe, and 


converſe together freely. His father ap- 
PR of his ſentiments in my favour; 


is mother loves me with all the tender- 
neſs of a parent; my uncle, my aunt, and 
my brother, no longer oppoſe my incli- 
nations: on the contrary, they have a- 


greed to make us happy. without delay; 
and in three weeks or a month, if no un- 
foreſeen accident intervenes, pour friend 


Lydia Melford will have changed her 


name and condition. I ſay, if no accident. 


zntervenes, becauſe ſuch a torrent of ſuc- 


ceſs makes me tremble! I with there 
may not be ſomething treacherous in this 
ſudden reconciliation of fortune. I have 
no merit, I have no title, to ſuch felicity! 
Far from enjoying the proſpect that hes 
before me, my mind is harraſſed with a 
continued tumult, made up of hopes and 
wiſhes, doubts and apprehenſions. I can 


neither eat nor ſleep, and my ſpirits are 


in perpetual flutter. I more than ever 
feel that vacancy in my heart which your 
preſence alone can fill. The mind, in 
every diſquiet, ſeeks to repoſe itſelf on 
the boſom of a friend; and this is ſuch a 
trial as I realty know not how to ſupport 
without your company and e 1 
muſt therefore, dear Letty, put your 
friendſhip to the teſt: I muſt beg yo 


u 
will come and do the laſt offices of 


maidenhood to your companion Lydia 
Melford. 5 | 
This letter goes incloſed in one to our 
worthy governeſs, from Mrs. Denniſon, 


entreating her to interpoſe with your 


mamma, that you may be allowed to fa- 
vour us with your company on this oc- 
| © | caſion j 
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your ever-faithful 5 
| ._-  LyDIaA MELFORD. 


and your poor Lydia 
 eafily conceive 
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1 


caſion; and I flatter myſelf that no ma- 
terial objection can be made to our re- 

ueſt. The diſtance from hence to 

louceſter does: not exceed one hundred 
miles, and the roads are good, Mr. 
Clinker, alias Lloyd, ſhall be ſent over 
to attend your motions. If you ſtep into 


the poſt-chaiſe, with your maid Betty. 


Barker, at ſeven in the morning, you 
will arrive by four in the afternoon at the 
half-way-houſe, where there is good ac- 
commodation. There you ſhall be met 
by my brother and myſelf, who will next 


day conduct you to this place; where, I 


am ſure, you will find yourſelf perfectly 
at your eaſe in the midſt of an agreeable 


ſociety, Dear Letty, I will take no re- 
fuſal: if you have any friendſhip—any 


humanity—you will come. I deſire that 
immediate application may be made to 
your mamma; and that, the moment her 
permiſſion is obtained, you will apprize 


Oc r. 13. 


TO MRS. JERMYN, AT HER HOUSE 


IN GLOUCESTER, , 


- DEAR MADAM, 


' Tree I was not ſo fortunate 


as to be favoured with an anſwer 
to the letter with which I troubled you 
in the ſpring, I ſtill flatter myſelf that 
you retain ſome regard for me and my 
concerns. I am ſure the care and tender- 
neſs with which I was treated under your 
roof -and tuition, demand the warmeſt 
returns of gratitude and affection on my 
part; and theſe ſentiments, I hope, I ſhall 
cheriſh to my dying - day. At preſent, 
I think it my duty to make you acquaint- 
ed with the happy iſſue of that indiſcre- 


tion by which I incurred your diſpleaſure. 


Ah, Madam! the flighted Wilſon is 
metamorphoſed into George Denniſon, 
only ſon and heir of a gentleman, whoſe 
character is ſecand to none in England, 
2s you may underſtand upon enquiry. 
My guardians, my brother, and I, are 


now in his houſe; and an immediate 


union of the two families 1s to take place 
in the perſons of the young gentleman 

Melford. Von will 
ow embarrafhng this 
ſituation muſt be toayoungunexperienced 


creature like me, of weak nerves and 


ſtrong apprehenſions; and how much the 


— 


preſence of a friend and confidante would 
encourage and ſupport me on this occa.. 
ſion. - You know that, of all the young 
ladies, Miſs Willis was ſhe that poſſeſſed 
the greateſt ſhare of my confidence and 
affection; and, therefore, I fervently wiſh 
to have the happineſs of her company at 
this intereſting criſis. 

Mrs. Denniſon, who is the object of 
univerſal love and eſteem, has, at my re- 
queſt, written to you on this ſubject; and 
I now beg leave to reinforce her ſolicita. 
tion. x dear Mrs. Jermyn my ever- 
honoured governeſs !—letme conjure you 
by that fondneſs which once diſtinguiſhed 
ts favourite Liddy—by that benevo- 
lence of heart which diſpoſes you to pro- 
mote the happineſs of your feliow-crea- 


tures in general—lend a favourable ear 


to my petition, and uſe your influence 
with Letty's mamma, that my moſt ear- 
neſt deſire may be gratified. Should I 
be indulged in this particular, I will en. 
gage to return her ſafe, and even to ac- 
company her 'to Glouceſter ; where, if 
you will give me leave, I will preſent to 


you, under another name, dear Madam, 


your moſt affectionate humble ſeryant, 
and penitent, „ | 

: LyYDla MELFO0RD. 
Oc r. 14. | 


TO MRS.MARY JONES, AT BRAMBLE- 
| TON HALL. 


O MARY JONES! MARY JoONEs! 

Have met with ſo many axidents, 
1 ſupriſals, and terrifications, that I am | 
in a parfeck fantigo, and believe I ſhall 
never be my own ſelf again! Laſt week 
I was dragged out of a river like a drown- 
ed rat, and loſt a bran - new night-cap, 
with a ſulfur ſtay-hook, that colt me a 
good half-a-crown, and an odd ſhoe of 
green gallow - monkey; beſides wetting 
my cloaths and taring my ſmuck, and an 
ugly gaſh made in the back - part of my 
thy, by the ſtump of a tree. To be ſure, 
NM. Clinker tuck me out of the cox; but 
he left me on my back in the water, o 
go to the ſquire; and I mought have had 
a watry grave, if a millar had not brought 


me to the dry land. But, O! what chop- 


pings and changes, girl! The player- 
man that came after Miſs Liddy, and 
frightened me with a heard at Briſtol- 


Well, is now matthewmurphy d into 2 


gh and hare of | 
fine yonpg gentleman, 2 Squire 
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ire Dolliſon. We are all together 
3 lame houſe, and all parties have 
agreed to the match, and in a fortnite the 
ſurrymony will be preformed. _ 

But this is not the only wedding we are 
to have. Miſtriſs is reſolved to have the 
fame frolick, in the naam of God! Laſt 
Sunday in the pariſh-crutch, if my own 
ars may be truſted, the clerk called the 
panes of marridge betwixt Opaniah Laſh- 
meheygo, and apitha Brample, ſpinſter: 
he mought as well have called her inkle- 
weaver, for ſhe never ſpun and hank of 
yarn in her life. Young Squire Dolliſon 
and Miſs Liddy make the ſecond kipple ; 
and there might have been a turd, but 
times are changed with Mr. Clinker. O 
Molly! what do'ft think? Mr. Clinker 
is found to be a pye- blow of our own 
ſquire, and his rite naam is Mr. Mattew- 
Loyd, (thof God he noſe how that can 
bel) and he is now out of hvery, and 
wares ruffles : but I new him when he was 
out at elbows, and had not a rag to kiver 
his piſtereroes; ſo he need not hold his 
head ſo high. He is for ſartain very um- 
ble and compleſant, and purtuſts as how 
he has the ſame regard as before; hut 
that he is no longer his own maſter, and 
cannot portend to marry without the 
ſquire's conſent. He ſays we muſt wait 
with patience, and truſt to Providence, 
and ſuch nonſenſe. But if ſo be as how. 
his regard be the ſame, why ſtand ſhilly- 
ſhally ? Why not ſtrike while the iron is 
hot, and-ſpeak to the ſquire without loſs 
of time? What ſubjection can the ſquire 


father wan't a gentleman, my mother was 
an honeſt woman. I did'n't come on the 


wrong fide of the blanket, girl: my pa- 


rents were marred according tothe rights 
of holy mother- crutch, in the face of 
men and angles. Mark that, Mary 
Jones! | 

Mr. Clinker (Loyd I would ſay) had 
beſt look to his tackle: there be other 


chaps in- the market, as the ſaying is. ' 
Wjnat would he ſay if I ſhould except the 


foot and ſarvice of the young ſquire's 
valley ? Mr. Machappy is a hi 
born, and has been abroad in the wars. 
He has a world of buck larning, and 
ſpeaks Prench, and Ditch, and Scotch, 
end all manner of outlandiſh lingos : to 
be ſure he's alittle the worſe for the ware, 


- and is much given to drink; but then 
he's good-tempered-in his liquor, and a 


Frudent woman mought wind him about 


% 


her finger. But I have no thoughts 6f 
-him, I'll aſſure you. 


I ſcorn for to do, 
or to fay, or to think, any thing that 
mought give unbreech to Mr. Lo 


| y 
; without furder occaſion. But then I have 


ſuch vapours, Molly! I fit and cry 


'myſelf, and take aſs of etida, and ſmill 
to burnt fathers, and kindal-ſnuffs; and 
I pray conſtantly for greaſe, that I may 
have a glympſe of the new light, to ſhew 
me the way through this wretched veil 


of tares: and yet I want for nothing in 


this family of love, where every ſoul is 


ſo kind and ſo courteous, that wan would 


think they are ſo many faints in haven. 


Dear Molly, I recommended myſelf to 
your prayers, being, with my ſarvice to 


Saul, your ever-loving and diſcounſelled 
- friend, [ | 


WIN. JENKINS. 
OcT. 14. , 


TO DR. LEWIS, 
DEAR DICK, 


v5 U cannot imagine what pleaſare 
1 TI have in ſeeing your hand-writ- 


ing, after ſuch a long ceſſation, on your 
ſide, of our correſpondence : yet, Heaven 
knows, I have often feen your hand- 


writing with diſguſt ; I mean, when it 


appeared in abbreviations of apothecarys 


Latin. I like your hint of making in- 
tereſt for the reverſion of the collectors 


place for Mr. Liſmahago, who is much 


pleaſed with the ſcheme, and 
make to our coming together? Thof my 


| reſents 
you with his compliments and beſt thanks 
for thinking ſo kind of his concerns. 


The man ſeems to mend, upon farther 


acquaintance. That harſh reſerve which 
formed a diſagreeable huſk about his 
character, begins to peel off in the courſe 
of our communication. I have * 
hopes that he and Tabby will be. as hap- 
pily paired as any two draught animals 


in the kingdom; and I make no doubt 


but that he will prove a valuable acqui- 
ſition to our little ſociety, in the article bf 


_ converſation, by the fire ſide in winter. 


Vour objection to my paſſing this ſea- 
ſon of the year at ſuch a diſtance from 


home, would have more weight if I did 
not find myſelf e at mY eaſe where 
pl muc 


Jam; and my health improved, 
that I am diſpoſed to bid defiance to gout 
and rheumatiſm. I begin to think I have 
put myſelf on the ſuperannuated lift too 


ſoo, and abſurdly ſought ear | 
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the retreats of lazineſs. I am perſuaded 


that all valetudinarians are too ſedentary, 
too regular, and too cautious : we mould 
ſometimes increaſe the motion of the ma- 
chine, to unclog the wheels of life; and 


now and then take a plunge amidſt the 
waves of excels, in order to caſe-harden 


the confitntioh, I have even found a 
change of company as neceſlary as a 
change of air, to promote a vigorous cir- 
culation of the ſpirits, which is the very 


eſſence and criterion of good health. 
Since my laſt, I have been performing 


the duties of friendſhip, that required a 
great deal of exerciſe, from which I hope 


to derive ſome benefit. Underſtanding, 
by the greateſt accident in the world, that 
Mr. Baynard's wife was dangerouſly ill 


of a pleuritick fever, I borrowed Denni- 


ſon's poſt - chaiſe, and went acroſs the 


country to his habitation, attended only 


a by Lloyd (quondam Clinker) on horſe- 
dack. As the diſtance is not above thirty 


miles, I arrived about four in the after- 


noon; and meeting the phyſician at the 
door, was informed that his patient had 
juſt expired. I was inſtantly ſeized with 


a violent emotion; but it was not grief. 


The family being in confuſion, I ran up 


_ ſtairs into the chamber; where, indeed, 


they were all aſſembled. The aunt ſtood 


 wringing her hands in a kind of ſtupe- 
faction of ſorrow ; but my friend acted 


all the extravagancies of affliction : he 


held the _y in his arms, and poured 
a 


forth ſuch a lamentation, that one would 
have thought he had loſt the moſt ami- 


able conſort and valuable companion up- 


on eartn. | 


Affection may ccrtainly exiſt indepen- 
dent of eſteem ; nay, the ſame obje& may 


be lovely in one reſpect, and deteitable 
in another. The nund has a ſurprizing 


faculty of aecommodating, and even at- 
_ _ taching itſelf, in ſuch a manner, by dint 
of uſe, to things that are in their own 


nature diſagreeable, and even pernicious, 


that it cannot bear to be delivered from 


them without reluctance and regret. 


 Baynard was ſo abſorbed in his delirium ? 
that he did not perceive me when I en- 


tered, and deſired one of the women to 
conduct the aunt into her own chamber. 
At the ſame time, I begged the tutor to 
withdraw the boy, who ſtood gaping in 
a corner, very little affected with the diſ- 
treſs of the ſcene. Theſe ſteps being 


taken, I waited till the firſt violence of 


my friend's tranſport was abated; then 


— — —— — 
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diſengaged. him gently from the melau- 
choly object, and led him by the hand 
into another E J though he 
ſtruggled fo hard, that I was obliged to 
have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of his ya. 
let de chambre. In a few minutes, how. 
ever, he recollected himſelf, and, folding 
me in his arnis— This,” cried he, 15 
a friendly office indeed! I know not 
. how you came hither ; but, I think, 


© Heaven ſent you to prevent my going 


diſtracted ! O Matthew! Thave loſt my 
dear Harriet! my poor gentle, tender 
creature, that loved me with ſuch 


Heaven and earth! where is ſhe? 
Death ſhall not part us!” 


A Aa ͥ⁰ꝶR M ̊ͥ.»ẽ»ůmůnaͤ X 


So ſaying, he ſtarted up, and could 


hardly be witheld from returning to 
the ſcene we had quitted. You will per- 
ceive it would have been very abſurd for 
me to argue with a man that talked o 


madly. On all ſuch occaſions, the firſt 


torrent of paſſion muſt be allowed to 
ſubſide e I endeavoured to be- 
guile his attention by ſtarting little hints, 


and inſinuating other objects of diſcourſe 


imperceptibly; and being exceedingly 


pleaſed in my own mind at this event, 


exerted myſelf with ſuch an extraordinary 
flow of ſpirits as was attended with ſuc- 


ceſs. In a few hours, he was calm enough 


to hear reaſon, and even to own that 


Heaven could not have interpoſed more 


effectually to reſcue him from diſgracs 
and ruin. That he might not, however, 
relapſe into weakneſſes for want of com- 
pany, I paſſed the night in his chaniber, 
in a little tent - bed brought thither on 


purpoſe ; and well it was I took this pre. 


caution, for he ſtarted up in bed ſeveral 
times, and would have played the fool, 
if T had not been preſent. EY 

Next day he was in a condition to 


talk of buſineſs, and veſted me with full 
authority over his houſhold, which I 1 


began to exerciſe without loſs of time, 
though not before he knew and approv 
of the ſcheme I had projected for his ad- 
vantage, He would have quitted the 
houſe immediately; but this retreat | 
oppoſed: Far from encouraging 2 tem- 
orary diſguſt, which might e 
5500 an habitual averſion, I reſolved, 
oſſible, to attach him more than ever to 
his houſhold gods. I gave directions 
for the funeral to be as private as Was 
cConſiſt 


warmth and purity of affection- my 
conſtant companion of twenty years! 
She's gone! —ſhe's gone for ever — 


Pay "=" 7 qt reer — 7 uon 
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| ent with decency : I wrote to Lon- 
2 ae an inventory and eſtimate might 
be made of the furniture and effects in 
his town-houſe, and gave notice to the 
landlord, that Mr. Baynard ſhould quit 
the premiſes at Lady-day; I ſet a perſon 
at work to take account of every ching 
in the country-houſe, including horſes, 
carriages, and harneſs; I © ſettled the 
young gentleman at a boarding - ſchool, 
kept bya _— in the neighbourhood, 
and thither he went without reluctance, 
as ſnon as he knew that he was to be 
troubled no more with his tutor, whom 
we diſmiſſed. The aunt continued very 
ſullen, and never appeared at table, thoug 
Mr. Baynard paid his reſpects to her 
every day in her own chamber; there 
alſo the held conferences with the wait- 
jng- women and other ſervants of the fa- 
mily: but, the moment her niece was 
interred, ſhe went away in a poſt - chaiſe 
repared for that purpoſe. She did not 
Ls the houſe, however, without giving 
Mr. Baynard to underſtand, that the 
wardrobe of her niece was the perquiſite 
of her woman : accordingly, that worth- 
leſs drab received all the cloaths, laces, 
and linen, of her deceaſed miſtreſs, to the 
value of five hundred pounds, at a mo- 
derate computation, —_ n 
The next ſtep I took was to diſband 
that legion of ſupernumerary domeſticks, 
who had preyed ſo long upon the vitals 
of my friend; a parcel of idle drones, ſo 
intolerably inſolent, that they even treated 
their own maſter with the pnoſt con- 
temptuous neglect, They had been ge- 
nerally hired by his wife, according to 
the recommendation of her woman, and 
theſe were the only patrons to whom they 
paid the leaſt deference. I had therefore 
uncommon ſatisfaction in clearing the 
houſe of thoſe vermin. The woman of 
the deceaſed, and achamber-maid, a valet 
de chambre, a butler, a French cook, a 
ter gardener, two footmen, and a 
coachman, I paid off, and turned out of 
the houſe immediately, aying to each a 
month's wages in lieu c 
whom I retained; conſiſted of a female 
cook, who had been aſſiſtant tothe French- 
man, a houſe-maid, an old lacquey, a 
poſtilion, and under-gardener. Thus I 


ve and care from the ſhoulders of my 
end, who could hardly believe the evi- 
ence of his own ſenſes, when he found 


kimfalf fy luddenly aud fo effeQually re- 


warning. "Thoſe 
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lieved. His heart, however, was ſtill ſub- 
ject to vibrations of tenderneſs, which 
returned at certain intervals, extorting 
ſighs, and tears, and exclamations of 
grief and impatience: but theſe fits grew 
every day lets violent and lefs frequent, 
till at length his reaſon obtained a com- 
pleat victory over the infirmities of his 
nature. Whey 

Upon an accurate enquiry into the ſtate 


of his affairs, I find his debts amount to 


twenty thouſand pdunds, for eighteen 
thouſand pounds of which ſum his eſtate 
is mortgaged; and as he pays five per 
cent. intereſt, and ſome of his farms are 
uroccupied, he does not receive above two 
hundred pounds a year clear. from his 


lands, over and above the intereſt of his 


wife's fortune, which produced eight hun- 
dred pounds annuglly. For lightening 
this heavy burden, I deviſed the follow- 
ing expedient. His wife's jewels, toge- 
ther with his ſuperfluous plate and furni- 
ture in bath houſes, his Forks and car- 
riages, which are already advertiſed to be 
fold by auction, will, according to the 


_ eſtimate, produce two thouſand five hun- 


dred pounds in ready-money, with which 
the debt will be immediately reduced to 


_ thouſand pounds. I have under- 


taken to find him ten thouſand Pong 
four per cent, by which means he w 
ſave one hundr 


intereſt, and'perhaps we ſhall be able to 


borrow the other eight thouſand on the 
ſame terms. According to his own ſcheme 


of a country life, he ſays he can live com- 


fortably for three hundred pounds a year; 


but, as he has a ſon to educate, we will 


allow him five hundred; then there will 
be an accumulating fund of ſeven hun- 
dred a year, principal and intereſt, to pay 
off the incumbrance ; and, I think we 
may modeſtly add three hundred, on the 
reſumption of new-leafing and improv- 


ing the vacant farms: ſo that, in a couple 
of years, I ſuppoſe there will be above a 
thouſand-a year appropriated to liquidate 
a debt of ſixteen thonſand. | 
We forthwith began to claſs and ſet 
apart the articles deſigned for ſale, under 


the direction of an upholder from London; 


* 


and that nobody in the houſe might be 
| idle, commenc 
removed at once a huge mountain of ex- 


our reformation without 
doors, as well as within. With Baynard's 


good leave, I ordered the gardener to turn - 
the rivulet into it's old channel, to refreſh 


the fainting Naiads, who had ſo long lan- 
guiſhed among mouldering roots, wither - 


a year in the article f 
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ed leaves, and dry pebbles. The ſhrubbery 
is condemned to extirpation; and the 
pleaſure- ground will be reſtored to it's 
original uſe of corn- field and paſture. 
Orders are given for rebuilding the walls 
of the garden at the back of the houſe, 
and for planting clumps of firs, inter- 
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mingled with beech and cheſnut, at the 
eaſt end, which is now quite expoſed to 


the ſurly blaſts that come from that quar- 
ter. All theſe works being actually begun, 
and the houſe and auction left to the care 
and management of axeputable attorney, 
I brought Baynard ies with me in the 
_ chaiſe, and made him acquainted with 
Denniſon, whoſe goodneis of heart would 
not fail to engage hiseſteem and affection. 
He is indeed cliarmed with our ſociety in 
general, and declares that he never jaw 
the theory of true pleaſure reduced to 
practice before, I N belieye it would 

not be an eaſy taſk to find ſuch a num- 


ber of individuals aſſembled under one 


roof, more happy than we are at pre- 
I mutt tell you, however, in confidence, 


I ſuſpect Tabby of tergiverſation. I have 


been ſo long aecuſtomed to that original, 
that I know all the caprices of her heart, 
and can often perceive her deſigns while 
they are yet in embryo. She attached her- 
: ſelf to Liſmahago for no other reaſon but 
that ſhedeſpaired of making a more agree- 
able conqueit, At preſent, if I am not 
- much miſtaken in my obſervation, ſhe 
would gladly convert the widowhood of 
Baynard to her own advantage. Since he 
arrived, the has behaved very coldly to 
the captain, and ſtrove to faſten on the 

other's heart, with the hooks of over- 

_ ſtrained civility. Theſe mult be the in- 
ſtinctive efforts of her conſtitution, rather 
than the effects of any deliberate deſign ; 
for matters are carried to ſuch a length 
with the lieutenant, that ſhe could not 


retract with any regard to conſcience or 


reputation. Beſides, ſhe will meet with 
nothing but indifference or averſion on 
the fide of Baynard, who has too much 
ſenſe to think of ſuch a partner at any 


time, and too much delicacy to admit a 


thought of any ſuch connexion at the pre - 
ſent juncture. Meanwhile, I have pre- 
voailed upon her to let him have four thou- 


ſand pounds at four per cent. towards 


paying off his mortgage. Young Den- 
niſo has agreed that Liddy's fortune ſhall 

be appropriated to the ſame purpoſe, on 
the ſame terms. His father will ſel] out 


cured in the funds. This ſum ariſes part 
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three thouſand pounds ſtock for his ac. 
commodation. Farmer Bland has, at the 
deſire of Wilſon, undertaken for tyre 


thouſand; and I mult make an effort to 


advance what further will be required to 
take my friend out of the Nah of the 
Philiſtines. He is ſo pleafed with the im. 
provements made on his eſtate, which i; 
all cultivated like a garden, that he has 
entered himſelf as a pupil in farming to 
Mr. Denniſon, and reſolved to attach 
himſelf wholly to the practice of hu. 
bandry. | 5 | 
Every thing is now prepared for ou 

double wedding. The ene e 
for both couples are drawn and executed; 
and the ceremony only waits until the 
parties ſhall have been reſident in the pa- 
11th the term preſcribed by law. Young 
Denniſon betrays ſome ſymptoms of im- 
patience z but Liſmahago bears this ne- 
ceſſary delay with the temper of a philoſo- 
pher. You muſt know, the captain does 
not ſtand altogether on the foundation of 
perſonal merit. Beſides his half. pay, 
amounting to two and forty pounds a year, 


this indefatigable economiſt has amaſſed 


eight hundred pounds, which he has ſe- 


from his pay's running up while he fe- 


mained among the Indians | ae from 


what he received as a conſideration for 
the difference between his full appoint- 
ment and the half-pay, to which he 1s 
now reſtrifted ; and partly from the * 


fits of a little traffick he drove in pe 


3 
during his ſachemſhip among the Ms 
amis, | | 

Liddy's fear and perplexities have been 
much aſſuaged by the company of one 
Miſs Willis, who had been her intimate 
companion at the boarding-ſchool, Her 

arents had been earneſtly ſolicited to al- 
— her mak ing this friendly viſit on ſuch 
an extraordinary occaſion; and two days 
ago ſhe arrived with her mother, who did 
not chuſe that ſhe ſhould come without 3 
proper gouvernante. The young lady is 
very ſprightly, handſome, and agreeable, 
— the mother a mighty good ſort of a 
woman; ſo that their arr an con. 
ſiderably to our enjoyment. But we ſha 
have a third couple yoked in the man. 
monial chain. „ Clinker Loyd has 
made humble remonſtrance, through u. 
canal of my nephew, ſetting forth 4 
ſincere love and affection mutual — 
ſiſting between him and Mrs, wil 
Jenkins, and praying my conſent i 


ing together for life. I would have 
Abe da Mir. Clinker had kept out of 
this {:rape; but as thenymph's happineſs 
is at ſtake, and ſhe had already ſome fits 
in the way of deſpondence, I, in order to 
prevent any tragical cataſtrophe, have 
given him leave to play the fool, in imi- 
tation of his betters; and T 3 we 
ſhall in time have a whole litter of his pro- 
ny at Brambleton Hall. The fellow is 
1 and luſty, very ſober and conſcien- 
tious; and the wench feems to be as great 


an enthuſiaſt in love as in religion. 


1wiſh you would think of employing 


him ſome other way, that the pariſh may 


nat be overſtocked, You know he has 
been bred a farrier, conſequently belongs 
to the faculty; and as he 1s very docile, 
Lmake no doubt but, with your | apr in- 
ſtruction, he may be, in a little time, 
qualified to act as a Welſh apothecary. 
Tabby, who never did a favour with a 
good grace, has conſented, with great 
reluctance, to this match. Perhaps it hurts 
her pride, as ſhe now conſiders Clinker 
in the light of a relation; but, I believe, 
her objeRions are of a more ſc}fiſh nature. 
She declares ſhe cannot think of retain- 
ing the wife of Matthew Loyd in the cha- 
racter of a ſervant; and ſhe foreſees, that 
on ſuch an cccafion, the woman will ex- 


pect ſome gratification for her paſt ſer- 


vices. As for Clinker, excluſive of other 
conſiderations, he is fo truſty, brave, af- 
fectionate, and alert, and I owe him ſuch 


perſonal obligations, that he merits more 


than all the indulgence that can poſſibly 
be ſhewn him, by yours, SY 


TIT Marr. BRAMBLE. 
Oer. 26. . | 2 


\ 
TO six WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART. 
i AT OXON. 


 'DTFAR ENIGHT, 


THE fatal knots are now tied. The 
a comedy 1s near a cloſe, and the cur- 
tan is ready to drop: but the latter ſcenes 
of this a& I ſhall recapitulate in order. 
About a fortnight ago, my uncle made an 
excurſion acroſs the country, and brought 
ther a particular friend, one Mr. Bay- 
nard, who has juſt loſt his wife, and was 
for ſome time diſconſolate, though by all 


accounts he had much more cauſe for joy 
for ſorrow at this event. His counte- 
Nance, however, clears up apace; and he 
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appears to be a perſon of rare accom- 
pliſhments. But we have received aro- 
ther ſtill more agreeable reinforcement to 
our company, by the arrival of Miſs 


Willis from Glouceſter. She was Lid- 


dy's boſom friend at boarding-fchool, and 
being earneſtly ſolicited to aſſiſt at the 
nuptials, her mother was ſo obliging as 
to grant my ſiſter's requeſt, and even to 
come with her in perſon. Liddy, accom- 
panied by George Dennifon and me, gave 
them the meeting half-way, and next day 


conducted them hither in ſalty. Mits 


Willis is a charming girl, and, in point 
of diſpoſition, an agreeable coutraſt to 
my fitter, who is rather too grave and ſen- 
timental for my turnof mind. The other is 
gay, frank, a little giddy,, and always 
good-humoured. She has, moreover, a 
genteel fortune, is well-horn, and re- 
markably handſome. Ah, Phillips! if 
theſe qualities were permanent if her hu- 
mour would never change, nor her beau- 


ties decay, what efforts would I not make! 


But theſe are idle reflections. My deſtiny 
muſt one day he fulfilled. 
At preſent we pals the time as agree- 


ably as we can. We have got ap ſeveral - 
farces, which afforded unſpeakable enter- 


tainment by the effects they produced 
among the comtry people, who are ad- 


mitted to all our exhibitions. Two nights 


ago, Jack Wilſon acquired great applauſe 


in Harlequin Skeleton, and Liſmahago 


ſurprized us all in the character of Pierot. 
His long lank ſides, and ſtrong marked 
features, were all peculiarly adapted to 
his part. He appeared with a ludicrous 


ſtare, from which he had diſcharged all 


meaning: he adopted the impreſſions of 


fear and amazement ſo naturally, that 


many of the audience were infected by his 
looks; but when the ſkeleton held him in 
chace, his horror became moſt divertingly 


_ pitureſque, and ſeemed to endow him 
with ſuch preternatural agility as con- 


founded all the ſpęctators. It was a live 
repreſentation of Death in purſuit of Con- 
ſumption, and had ſuch an effect upon the 
commonalty, that ſome of them ſhrieked 
aloud, and others ran out of the hall in 
the utmoſt conſternation. +. + 

This is not the only inſtance in which 
the lieutenant has latelv excited our won- 


der. His temper, which had been ſoured 
and ſhrivelled by diſappointment and 


chagrin, is now ſwelled out, and ſmoothed 


like a raiſin in plum-porridge. From 
being reſerved and punctilious, he is be- 
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come eaſy andobliging. He cracks jokes, 
laughs and banters, with the moſt fa- - 
cetious familiarity 5 and, in a word, en- 
ters into all our {ſchemes of merriment 
and paſtime. The other day his baggage 
arrived in the waggon from London, 
contained in two large trunks and a long 
deal-hox not unlike a coffin. The trunks 
were filled with his wardrobe, which he 
diſplayed for the entertainment of the 
company; and he freely owned, that it 
con ted chuetly of the op, ſpolia taken 
in battle. What he ſclected for his wed- 
ding -fuit, was a tarniſhed white cloth, 
faced with blue velvet, embroidered with 
ſilver: but he valued himſelf moſt upon 
a tye- periwig, in which he had made his 
firſt appearance as a lawyer above thirty 
' years ago. This machine had been in 
buckle ever ſince; aud now all the ſer- 
vants in the family were employed to 
frizz it out for the occaſion, which was 
yeſterday celebrated atthe pariſh church, 


George Denniſon and his bride were diſ- 


tinguiſhed by nothing extraordinary m 
their apparel. His eyes lightened with 
eagerneſs and joy, and ſhe trembled with 
coyneſs and contuhon. My uncle gave 
her away, and her friend Willis ſupported 
her during the ceremony. 07 
But my aunt and her paramqur took 
the pas, and formed, indeed, ſuch a pair 
of originals, as, I believe, all England 


could not parallel. She was dreſled in 


the ſtile of 17439; and the day being cold, 
put on a mantle of green velvet laced with 
gold: but this was taken off by the 
bridegroom, who threw over her ſhoulders 
a fur cloak of American tables, valued at 
fouricore guineas, a preſent equally agree- 
able and unexpected. Thus accoutred, 
ſhe was led up to the altar by Mr. Den- 
niſon, who did the oftice of her father: 
Liſmahago advanced in the military ſtep 
with his French coat reaching no farther 
than the middle of his .thigh, his cam- 
Patgn wig that ſurpaſſes all deſcription, 
and a languiſhing leer upon his counte- 
nance, in which there {ſeemed to be ſome- 
thing arch and ironical. 'T he ring, which 
he put upon her finger, he had concealed 
till the moment it was uſed, He now 
produced it with an ar of ſelf-compla- 
cency. It was a curious antique, ſet with 
roſe diamonds: he told us afterwards, it 
had been iu his family two hundred years, 


ard was 2 preſent from his grandmother. 
PThele circumſtances agreeably flattered 


che pride of our aunt Tabitha, which had 


f 
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'cetsfully with my uncle; but Mrs. Ta. 


of one hundred pounds each, as pocket. 


already found uncommon gratification; 
the captain's generoſity; for he had, in 
the morning, preſented my uncle with 4 
fine bear's ſkin, and Spaniſh towling. 

piece, and me with a caſe of piſtols curi. 
ouſly mounted with filver. At the ſane 
time he gave Mrs. Jenkins an Indian 
purſe, made of filk graſs, containin 

twenty crown . Vou muſt know, 
this young lady, with the afliſtance of 
Mr. Loyd, formed the third couple who 
yeſterday facrificed to Hymen, i wrote 
to you in my laft, that he had recourſe to 
my mediation, which I employed ſuc- 


bitha held out till the love-fick Jenkins 
had two fits of the mother; then ſhe re- 
lented, and thoſe two cooing turtles were 
caged for life. Our aunt made an effort 
of generoſity in furniſhing the bride with 
her ſuperfluitics of cloaths and linen, and 
her example was followed by my ſiſter; 
nor did Mr. Bramble and I negle& her 
on this occaſion, It was, indeed, a day 
of peace-offering, Mr. Denniſon inſiſted 
upon Liddy's accepting two-bank=notes -. - 


money; and his lady n | 


necklace of double that vi There 
was, beſides, a mutual exchange of tokens 
among the individuals of the two families 
thus happily united. | 
As George Denniſon and his partner 
were judged improper objects of mirth, 
Jack Wilton had reſolved to execute {ome 
jokes on Liſimahago, and after ſupper be- 
pan to ply him with bumpers, when the 
adies had retired ; but the captain per- 
ceiving his drift, begged for quarter, al- 
ledging that the adventure in which he 
had engaged was a very ſeriovs matter; 
and that it would be more the part ot a 
good Chriſtian to pray that he might be 
ſtrengthened, than to impede his endea- 
vours to finiſh the adventure. He was 
ſpared accordingly, and permitted to 
nuſcend the nuptial couch with all his ſenſes 
about him. There he and his conſort fat 
in ſtate, like Saturn and Cybele, while the 
benediction poſſet was drank; and a cake 
being broken over the head of Mrs. Ta- 
bitha Liſmahago, the fragments wel? 
diſtributed among the byeſtanders, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the ancient Bil. 
tons, on the ſuppoſition that every perſon 
who ate of this hallowed cake, ſhone 
that night have a viſion of the man ol 
man whom Heaven deſigned ſnould 


his or her wedted mate. The 


HUMPHRY 


Tue weight of Wilſon's waggery fell. 
upon hone Humphry and his ſpouſe, 
who were bedded in an upper room, with 
the uſual ceremony of | throwing the 
flocking. This being performed, and the 
company withdrawn, a fort of catter- 
wauling enſued, when Jack found means 
to introduce a ral cat ſhod with walnut- 
ſhells, which galloping along the boards, 
made ſuch a dreadful noiſe as effectually 
diſcompoſed our lovers. Winifred ſcream- 
ed aloud, and ſhrunk under the bed- 
cloaths. Mr. Loyd, believing that Satan 
was come to buffet him in propria per- 
ſona, laid aſide all carnal thoughts, and 
began to pray aloud with ou fervency. 
At length, the poor animal, being more 
| afraid than either, leaped into the bed, 
and meauled with the moſt piteous ex- 
* clamation. Loyd, thus informed of the 
nature of the annoyance, roſe and ſet the 
door wide open, fo that this troubleſome 
viſitant retreated with great expedition; 
then ſecuring himſelf by means of a dou- 
ble bolt, from a ſecond intruſion, he was 


left to enjoy his good fortune without 


\ 


further diſturbance. | 
If one may judge from the looks of the 
parties, they were all very well ſatisfied 
with what has paſſed. George Denniſon 
and his wife are too delicate to exhibit 
any ſtrong- marked ſigns of their mutual 
ſatisfaction, but their eyes are fifficiently 
expreſſive. Mrs. Tabitha Liſmahago is 
rather fulſome in ſignifying her appro- 
bation of the captain's love; while his 
deportment is the very pink of gallantry. 
He ſighs, and ogles, and languiſhes at 
this amiable object; he kiſſes — hand, , 
mutters ejaculations of rapture, and ſings 
tender airs ; and no doubt laughs inter- 
nally at her folly in believing him ſincere. 
In order to ſhew how little his vigour was 
impaired by the fatigues of the precedin 
day, hethis morning danced : Hightan 
larabrand over a naked back-ſword, and 
leaped fo high, that I believe he would 
make no contemptible figure as a vaulter 
at Sadler's Wells, Mr. Matthew Loyd, 


when aſked how he reliſhes his bargain, 


throws up his eyes, crying—* For what 
ve have received, Lord make us thank - 
ful: amen.” His helpmate giggles, 
and holds her hand before her eyes, af- 
{ting to be aſhamed of having been in 
bedwith a man. Thus all theſe widgeons 
ryoy the novelty, of their ſituation; but 
their note will be changed, when 


they are better acquainted with the uature 
decoy. | 


= 


. ſcheme of perepr 


- fortnight, 
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As Mrs. Willis carmot be perſuade 
to ſtay, and Liddy is engaged by promiſ 


to accompany her dau ghter back to Glou- 
ceſter, I fancy there will be a general mi- 
gration from hence, and that moſt of us 
will ſpend the Chriſtmas holidays at Bath; 
in which caſe, I ſhall certainly find an 
portunity to beat up your quarters. By 
this time, I ſuppoſe, you are ſick of alma 
mater, and even ready to execute that 
1nation, which was laſt 


year concerted between you and your af- 


fectionate 


| ; J. MELFORD. 
Nov. 8. ' 


TO DR. LEWIS. + 
DEAR DOCTOR, | 
Y niece Liddy is now happily ſet- 
1 tled for life; and Captain Liſma- 
hago has taken Tabby off my hands; ſo 
that I have nothing further to do, but to 
comfort my friend Baynard, and provide 
for my fon Loyd, who is alſo fairly 
joined to Mrs. Winifred Jenkins. You 
are an excellent genius, at hints. Dr. 
Arbuthnot was but a type of Dr, Lewis 
in that reſpect. What you obſerve of the 
veltry-clerk deſerves conſideration. I 
make no doubt but Matthew Loyd. is 
well enough qualified for the office; but, 
at preſent, you muſt find room for him iu 
the houſe, His incorruptible honeſty anti 
wdefatigable care will be ſerviceable in 
ſuperintending the ceconomy of my farm; 
though I do not mean that he ſhall inter- 
fere with Barns, of whom J have no cauſe 
to complain. I am juſt returned with 
Baynard, from a ſecond trip to his houſe, 
where every thing is regulated to his ſa- 
tis faction. He could not, however, re- 
view the apartments without [tears and 
lamentations. ſo that he is not yet in a 
condition to be left alone; Ä Ae Iwill 
not part with him till the ſpring, when he 
intends to plunge into the avocations.of 
huſbandry, which will at once employ 
and amuſe his attention. Charles — 
niſon has promiſed to ſtay with him a 
to ſet him wc © wi in his 
improvements; and Jack Wilſan will ſee 
him from time to time; beſides, he has a 


few friends in the country, hom his new 
plan of life will not exclude from his ſo- 


ciety. In leſs than a year, I. make no 
doubt, but he will find himſelf perfectly 
at eaſe both in his mind and body, for the 
one had dangerouſly affected _ | 


T9b 
and I ſhall enjoy the exquiſite pleaſure of 
ſeeing my friend reſcued from miſery and 
contempt. | | 
Mrs. Willis being determined to re- 
turn with her daughter, in a few days, 


to Glouceſter, our plan has undergone 
ſome alteration. Jerry has perſuaded his 


brother-in-law to carry his wife to Bath; 


and I believe his parents will accompany 
him thither. For my part, I have no 
intention to take that route; it muſt be 
fomething very extraordinary that will 
induce me to reviſit either Bath or Lon- 
don. My ſiſter and her huſband, Bay- 
nard and I, will take leave of them at 
Glouceſter, and make the beſt of our way 
to Brambleton Hall, where I deſire you 
will prepare a goodchine and turkey for 
our Chriſtmas dinner. You muſt alſo 


employ your medical {kill in defending 


me from the attacks of the gout, that I 
may be in good caſe to receive the reſt of 
our company, who promiſe to viſit us in 
their return from the Bath. As I have 


laid in a conſiderable ſtock of health, it 
is to be hoped you will not have much 


trouble with me in the way of phyſick, 
but I intend to work you on the {ide of 
exerciſe, I have got an excellent fowl- 


 Ing-piece from Mr. Liſmahago, who is 


a keen ſportſman, and we ſhall take the 
heath in all weathers. That this ſcheme 
of die may be proſecuted the more effec- 
tually, I intend to renounce all ſeden- 
tary amuſements, particularly that of 
Writing long letters; a reſolution which, 
had I taken it ſooner, might have ſaved 
you the trouble which you have lately 
taken in reading the tedious epiſtles of 


2 Marr. BRA BLE. 
Nov. 20. FANS 


TO MRS, GWYLLIM, AT BRAMBLE- 
* TON-HALL., 


GOOD MRS, GWYLLIM, | 


H E AVEN, for wiſe porpuſes, hath 
1 ordained that I ſhould change my 
name and citation in life, fo that I am 
Not to be conſidered any more as man- 
ger of my brother's family; bu: as I 


cannot ſurrender up my ſtewardſhip till 


I have ſettled with you and Williams, I 
deſire you will get your accunts ready for 
inſpection, as we are coming home with- 
out further delay. My ſpouſe, the cap- 


tain, being ſubje to rummaticks, I beg 


HUMPHRY CLINKER« 


you will take great careto have the blew 
chamber, 15 two-pair of ſtairz, well 
warmed for his reception. Let the ſiſez 
be ſecured, the crevices ſtopped, the car. 
_ laid, and the beds well touſled, 
Mrs. Loyd, late Jenkins, being mar. 
ried to a relation of the family, cannot 
remain in the capacity of a ſarvant; there. 
fore I wiſh you would caſt about for 
ſome creditable body to be with me in 
her room. If ſhe can ſpin, and is miſtreſs 
of plain-work, ſo much the better: but 
ſhe muſt not expect extravagant wages; 
having a family of my own, I mult be 
more occumenical than ever. No more 
at preſent, but reſts your loving friend, 


2 Tas. LIsMAUaco. 
Nov. 20. | A 


TO MRS. MARY JONES, AT RRAM- 
BLETON HALL, 


MRS, JONES, 


P* OVIDINCH hath bin pleaſed 
to make great halteration in thepaſ- 
ture of our affairs. We were yeſterday 
three kiple chined, by the greaſeof God, 
in the holy bands of mattermoney, and 
I now ſubſcrive myſelf Loyd at your 
ſarvice. All the pariſh 3 that 
young ſquire Dalliſon and his bride was 
a comely pear for to ſee. As for Ma- 
dam Laſhmiheygo, you noſe her pickle- 
arities. Her head, to be ſure, was fin- 
taſtical; and her ſpouſe had rapt her with 
a long marokin furze cloak from the land 
of the ſelviges, thof they ſay it is of im- 
menſe bally. The captain himſelf had 


a huge haſſock of air, with three tails, 
and a tumtaudry coat, boddered with ſul- 


fur. Wan faid he was a monkey-bauk; 
and the ould bottler (wore he was the born 
imich of Tittidall. For my part, I ſays | 
nothing, being as how the captain has 
done the handſome thing by me. Mr. 
Loyd was dreſſed in, a lite frog, ard 
checket with gould binding; and thof 
he don't enter in capariſon with great 
folks of quality, yet he has got as good 
blood in his veins as arrow privet ſquire 
in the county; and then his purſing 18 
far from contentible. Your humble 
ſarvant had on a plain pea-green tabby 
ſack, with my Runnela cap, ruff tou- 
pee, and ſide-curls. They ſaid I was 
the very moral of Lady Rickmanſtone, 
but not ſo pale: that may well be, = 
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her layſhip is my elder by ſeven good terms of civility. Being, by God's 
years and more. Now, Mrs. Mary, our bleſſing. removed to a higher ſpear, you'll 
ſatiety is to ſuppurate; Mr. Millfart excuſe my being familiar with the emo, 
goes to Bath along with the Dalliſons, ſaryants of the family; but, as I truſt 
and the reſt of us puſh home to Wales, you'll behave reſpectful, and keep a pro- 
to paſs our Chriſhmafſh at Brampleton per diſtance, you may always depend 
Hall. As our apartment is to be the upon the good will and purtection of 
yallow pepper, in the third ſtory, pray yours, | 
carry my things thither, I reſent my W. LoyD, 
cumpliments to Mrs. Gwyllim, and I Nov. 20, | 


hope ſhe and I will Jive upon diſſent 
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5 1 85 TO 
HENRY FIELDING, ESQ. 


Y deſign being to ſpeak a word of two in behalf of novel - writing; 
I know not to whom I can addreſs myſelf with ſo much pro- 


of compoſition, 


To convey inſtruction in a pleaſant manner, and mix entertainment 


with it, is certainly a commendable undertaking, pefhaps more likely 


to be attended with ſucceſs than graver precepts; and even where 


amuſement is the chief thing conſulted, there is ſome little merit in 


making people laugh, when it is done without giving offence to reli- 
gion, or virtue, or good manners. If the laugh be not raiſed at the 


expence of innocence or decency, good-humour bids us indulge it, and 


we cannot well laugh too often. 


Can one help wondering, therefore, at the contempt with which m_ 


ple affect to talk of this ſort of compoſition ? They ſeem to thin 
it degrades the dignity of their underſtandings, to be found with a novel 
in their hands, and take great pains to let you know that they never 


read them. They are people of too great importance, it ſeems, to 


miſ-ſpend their time in ſo idle a manfier, and much too wiſe to be 
—_ iS = 


Now, though many reaſons may be 12 for this ridiculous and af- 
ſected diſdain, I believe a very principal one, is the pride and pedantry 
of learned men, who are willing to monopolize reading to themſelves, 
and therefore faſtidiouſly decry all books that are on a level with com- 
mon underſtandings, as empty, trifling, and impertinent. 


Thus the grave metaphyſician, for example, who after 2 
night and day perhaps for ſeveral years, ſends forth at laſt a profoun 


treatiſe, where 4. and B. ſeem to contain ſome very deep myſterious 


meaning ; grows indignant to think that every little paltry ſcribbler, 


and the working of the paſſions, ſhould preſume to equal him in glory. 


The'politician, too, who ſhakes his head in coffee-houſes, and pro- 
duces now and then, from his fund of obſervations, a grave, ſober, 


political pamphlet on the good of the nation; looks down with contempt 
On all ſuch idle compoſitions, as lives and romances, which contain no 
of ſatire at the miniſtry, no unmannerly reflections upon Hano- 


Yer, nor any thing concerning the balance of power on the continent. 


iheſe gentlemen and their readers join all to a man in depreciating 
works of humour: or, if they ever vouchſafe to (| peak in their praiſe, 


; 43 


priety as to yourſelf, who unqueſtionably ſtand foremoſt in this ſpecies 


who Pun only the characters of the age, the manners of the times, 
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the commendation never riſes higher than—* Yes, tis well enough for 


ei ſuch a ſort of a thing;' after which the grave obſervator retires 10 


his newſpaper, and there, according to the general eſtimation, employs 
his time © to the beit advantage.“ | 

But beſides theſe, there is another ſet, who never read any modern 
books at all. They, wiſe men, are ſo deep in the learned languages 
that they can pay no regard to what has been publiſhed within theſe 1af 
thouſand years. The world is grown old; men's geniuſes are degene- 
rated; the writers of this age are too contemptible for their notice, and 
they have no hopes of any better to ſucceed them. Yet theſe gentle. 


men of profound erudition will contentedly read any traſh that is dir. 


guiſed in a learned language, and the worſt ribaldry of Ariſtopbanes 
ſhall be critiqued and commented on by men who turn up their noſes 
at Gulliver or Joſeph Andrews. | — 


Zut if this contempt for books of amuſement be carried a little too 
far, as J ſuſpect it is, even among men of ſcience and learning, what 
ſhall be ſaid to ſome of the greateſt triflers of the times, who affect to 


talk the ſame language? Theſe, ſurely, have no right to expreſs any 
diſdain of what is at leaſt equal to their underftandings. Scholars and 


men of learning have a reaſon to give; their application to ſevere ſtudies 
may have deſtroyed their reliſh for works of a lighter caſt, and conſe- 


quently it cannot be expected that they ſhould approve what they do 


not underſtand. But as for beaux, rakes, petit-maitres, and fine ladies, 
whoſe lives are ſpent in doing the things which novels record, I do not 


ſee why they ſhould be indulged in affecting a contempt of them. 


People whoſe moſt earneſt buſineſs is to dreſs and play at cards are not 


ſo importantly employed but that they may find leiſure now and then 


to read a novel. Yet theſe are as forward as any to deſpiſe them; and 


L once heard a very fine lady condemning ſome highly-finiſhed conver- 


ſations in one of your works, Sir, for this curious reaſon—* Becauſe,” 
ſaid ſhe, * it is ſuch ſort of ſtuff as paſſes every day between me and my 
* own maid.” | 


I do not pretend to apply any thing here ſaid in behalf of books of 
amuſement to the following little work, of which I aſk your patronage: 


I am ſenſible how very imperfe& it is in all it's 1 and how unwor- 


thy to be ranked in that claſs of writings which J am now defending. 
But I deſire to be underſtood in general, or more particularly with an 
eye to your works, which I take to be maſter- pieces and compleat mo- 


dels in their kind. They are, I think, worthy the attention of the 


greateſt and wiſeſt men; and if any body is aſhamed of reading them, 
or can read them without entertainment or inſtruction, I heartily pity 
their underſtandings. 


The late editor of Mr. Pope's works, in a very ingemous note, 
wherein he traces the progreſs of romance-writing, juſtly obſerves, 
that this ſpecies of compoſition is now brought to maturity by Mr. De 
Marivaux'in France, and Mr. Fielding in England. 


I have but one objeQion to make to this remark, which is, that the 
name of Mr. De Marivaux ſtands foremoſt of the two: a ſuperiority 


can by no means allowhim, Mr. Marivaux is indeed a very —_— 
| 1 | | elegant, 


Y 


vitely agreeable. But, not to mention that he never finiſhes his works, 
which greatly diſappoints his readers, I think his characters fall infi- 


nitely ſhort of thoſe we find in the performances of his Engliſh cotem- 


porary. They are neither ſo original, ſo ludicrous, ſo well diſtin- 
guiſhed, nor ſo happily contraſted, as your own; and, as the characters 
of a novel principally determine it's merit, I muſt be allowed to eſteem 
my countryman the greater author. _ | 


There is another celebrated novel-writer, of the ſame kingdom, now 
living, who, in the choice and diverſity of his characters, perhaps ex- 
ceeds his rival Mr. Marivaux, and would deſerve greater commenda- 
tion, if the extreme libertiniſm of his plans, and too wanton drawings 
olf nature, did not take off from the other merit of his works; though, 


at the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that his genius, and knowledge 


of mankind, are very extenſive. But with all due reſpect for the parts 
of theſe two able Frenchmen, I will venture to ſay they have their 


ſuperior; and whoever has read the works of Mr. Fielding cannot be 
at a loſs to determine who that ſuperior is. Few books of this kind 


have ever been written with a ſpirit equal to Joſeph Andrews; and no 
ſory that I know of, was ever invented with more happineſs, or con- 
ducted with more art and management, than that of Tom Jones. 


As to the following little piece, Sir, it pretends to a very ſmall FE 
gree of merit. It is the firſt eſſay of a young author, and perhaps may 


be the laſt, A very haſty and unfiniſhed edition of it was publiſhed 
laſt winter; which meeting with a more favourable reception than it's 
writer had any reaſon to expect, he has fince been tempted to reviſe 
and improve it, in hopes of rendering it a little more worthy of his 
readers regard. With theſe alterations he now begs leave, Sir, to deſire 
your acceptance of it; he can hardly hope for your approbation: but, 


whatever be it's fate, he is proud in this publick manner to declare 
- himſelf e 5 5 | 


* 


Your conſtant Reader, 


And ſincere Admirer, 


—_— 


THE 


DEDICATION. - * 


elegant, witty, and penetrating writer. The refleQions he ſcatters up . 
and down his Marianne are highly judicious, recherchees, and infi- 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAP. I. 


A PANEGYRICK UPON DOGS, TOGE- 
THER WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS 


' ON MODERN NOVELS AND RO 


MANC Es. 
Of ' ARIOUS and wonder- 
| v þ ful, in all ages, have been 


4 | 9 the actions of dogs; and 
1 


y were I to collect, 8 poets 
and hiſtorians, the man) 

5 WW aſſages a dee 
able mention of them, I ſhould compoſe 
a work much too large and voluminous 
for the patience of any modern reader. 
But as the politicians of the age, and men 


2 may be apt to cenſure me for 
i pn my time in writing the ad- 


ventures of a lap-dog, when there are ſo 


many MODERN HEROES, whoſe illuſtri- 
ous actions call loudly for the pen of an 
hiſtorian ; it will not be amiſs to detain 
the reader, in the entrance of this work, 
with a ſhort panegyrick on the CANINE 
RACE, to jullify my undertaking. 
And can we, without the baſeſt ingra- 
titude, think ill of an animal that has 
erer honoured mankind with his compa- 
ny and friendſhip, from the beginning of 
the world to the preſent moment ? While 
all other creatures are in a ſtate of enmi 
3 ſome Aying into woods _ 
elles to eſcape our tyranny, an 

other requiring to be . with 


| they began 


bridles and fences in cloſe coufinement; 
dogs alone enter into voluntary friendſhip 
with us, and of their own accord make 


their reſidence among us. 


Nor do they trouble us only with offici- 
ous fidelity, and uſeleſs -will, but 


take care to earn their livelihood by many 


meritorious ſervices: they guard our 
houſes, ſupply our tables with proviſion, 
amuſe * 

to the government. Nay, I have heard 


of a dog's making a ſyllogiſm; which 


cannot fail to endear him to our two fa- 

mous univerſities, where his brother. lo- 
icians are ſo honoured and diſtinguiſhed 

for their ſkill in that us EF ſcience. 


After theſe extraordinary inſtances of 


ſagacity and merit, it may be thought too 


ludicrous, perhaps, to mention the capa- 


city they have often diſcovered for play- 


at cards, fiddling, dancing, and other 


in 
| Nite accompliſhments; yet I cannot 


elp relating a little ſtory, which formerly 


happened at the play-houſe in Lincoln's 


Inn Fields. 
Therewas, at that time, the ſame emu- 


lation between the two houſes, as there is 
t repub- 


at preſent between the two 
licks of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den; each of them ſtriving to amuſe the 
town with various feats of aftivity, when 
to be tired of ſenſe, wit, and 
action. At length, the managers of the 
houſe of Lincoln's Inn Fields, poſſeſſed 
with a happy turn of thought, introduced 
a dance of dogs, who were dreſſed in 


— 


eiſure hours, and diſcover plots 
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French characters, to make the repre- 
ſentation more ridiculous, and acquitted 
themſelves, for ſeveral evenings, to the 
univerſal delight and improvement of the 
town. But one unfortunate night, a ma- 
Iicious wag behind the ſcenes threw down 
among them the leg of a fowl, which he 
had brought thither in his pocket for that 
purpoſe. Inſtantly all was in confuſion; 
the marquis ſhook off his peruke, made- 
moiſelle dropped her hoop-petticoat, the 
fiddler threw wm his violin, and all fell 


to ſcrambling for theprize that was thrown 
among them. But let us return to graver 
matter. 


If we look back into ancient hiſtory, 
wie ſhall find the wiſeſt and moſt cele- 


brated nations of antiquity, as it were 
contending with one another, which 
mould pay the greateſt honour to dogs. 
The old aſtronomers denominated ſtars 
after their name; and the Egyptians in 
particular, a ſapient and venerable peo- 
ple, worſhipped a dog among the princi- 
pal of their divinities. The poets repre- 
ſent Diana as ſpending great part of 
her life among a pack of hounds, which 
I mention for the honour of the country 
gentlemen of Great Britain; and we 


know that the illuſtrious Theſeus dedi- 
cated much of his time to the ſame com- 


panions. 

Julius Pollux informs us, that the art 
of dycing purple and ſcarletcloth was firit 
found out by Hercules's dog; who, rov- 
mg long the ſea-coaſt, and accidentally 
eating of the fiſh Murex, or Purpura, his 
lips became tinged with that colour; 
from whence the hint was firſt taken of 


the purple manufacture, and to this lucky 


event our fine gentlemen of the army are 
indebted for the ſcarlet with which they 


ſubdue the hearts of ſo many fair ladies. 


But nothing can give us a more exalt- 
ed idea of theſe illuſtrious animals, than 
to conſider, that formerly, inold Greece, 


they founded a ſect of philoſophy ; the 


members whereof took the name of Cy- 
nicks, and were gloriouſly ambitious of 
aſſimilating themſelves to the manners 


and behaviour of that animal, from whom 


they derived their title. 
And that the ladies of Greece had as 
great fondneſs for them as the fair-ones 
of our own itle, may be collected from the 
ſtory which Lucian relates of a certain 
philoſophe?, who, in the exceſs of his 
complaiſance to a woman of faſhion, took 
up her FAVOURITE LAP-DOG one day, 


/ 


he held 


attempting to careſs and kiſs it; but the 


Cl 


little creature, not being uſed to the rude 
gripe of philoſophick hands, found his 
Joins affected in ſuch a manner, that he 
was obliged to water the ſage's heard, 30 
im to his mouth; which ſo di. 
compoſed that principal, if not only, ſeat 
of his wiſdom, as excited laughter in al 
the beholders. 

Such was the reverence paid to them 
among the nations of antiquity ; and if 
we deſcend to later times, neither there 
ſhall we want examples of great men's 
devoting themſelves to dogs. King 
Charles the Second, of pious and im- 
mortal memory, came always to his coun. 
cil-board accompanied with a favourite 
ſpaniel ; who propagated his breed, and 
SCATTERED. HIS IMAGE THROUGH 
THE LAND, almoſt as extenſively ag his 


royal maſter. His ſucceſſor, King James, 


of pious and immortal memory likewil:, 
was diſtinguiſhed for the ſame attach- 
ment to theſe four-footed worthies; and 
it is reported of him, that being once in a 


dangerous ſtorm at fea, and oblized to 


quit the ſhip for his life, he roared aloud 
with a molt vehement voice, as hisprin- 
cival concern, to © ſave the dogs and Colo- 
* nel Churchill.” But why need we multi- 
Py examples? The greateſt heroes and 

eauties fave not been aſhamed to erect 
monuments to them in their gardens, nor 
the greateſt wits and poets to write their 
epitaphs. Biſhops have entruſted them 
with their ſecrets, and prime-miniſters 
deigned toreceive information from them 
when conſpiracies were hatching againſt 
the government, Iſlands likewiſe, as well 
as ſtars, have been called after their names: 
ſo that I hope no one will dare to think 
me idly employed in compoſing the ſol. 
lowing work; or if any ſuch critick ſhould 
be found, let him own himſelf ignorant 
of ancient aud modern hiſtory, let him 
confeſs himſelf an enemy to his country, 
and ungrateful to the benefactors of Great 


Britain. 


And as no exception can reaſonably 
be taken againſt the dignity of my hero, 
much leſs can I expect any will arte 
againſt the nature of this work, in this 
life-writing age eſpecially, when no cha- 
racter is thought too inconſiderable to 
engage the publick notice, or too aban- 
doned to be {et up as a pattern of imita 
tion. The loweſt and moſt contemptibi: 
vagrants, pariſh - girls, chambermaics 
pickpockets, and highwaymen, find bi- 
torians to record their praiſes, and r eaders, 
to wonder at their exploits. Star-ga7e'%» 
15 | | .\ ſuperannuated 


* 
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of the molt illuſtrious families, deſcend- 


0 rannuated ſtrumpets, quarrelling lov- 
* all think themſelves authorized to 
to the publick, and to write apo- 


ies for their lives. Even the priſons 


and ſtews are ranſacked to find materials 
for noyels and romances, Thus we have 
ſeen the memoirs of a lady of pleaſure, 


and the memoirs of a lady of quality, 


both written with the ſame publick-ſp1- 
rited aim of initiating the unexperienced 
part of the female ſex into the hidden 
myſteries of love; only that the former 
work has rather a greater air of chaſtity, 
if poſſible, thau the latter. And I am 
cold, that illuſtrious mimick Mr. F=—t, 
whenall other expedients fail him, deſigns, 
as the laſt effort of his wit, to oblige the 
world with an accurate hiſtory of his own 
life; with which view one may ſuppoſe 
he takes care to chequer it with ſo man 

extraordinary occurrences, and ſelects 
ſuch adventures, as will beſt ſerve here- 
after to amaze and aſtoniſh his readers. 

This, then, being the caſe, I hope the 
very ſuperiority of the character here 


treated of above the heroes 1 


romances, will procure it a favo 

reception ; although, perhaps, I may fall 
ſhort of my great 8 in the 
elegance of ſtyle, an ces of language. 
F Town Fob — of — 
daily offered to the publick, written BY 
theSADDEST DOGS, or OF the SADDEST 
DOGS, of the times, it _ be conſi 
dered as ſome little merit to have choſen 
a ſubje& worthy the dignity of hiſtory ; 
in which ſingle view I may be allowedto 


paragon myſelf with the incomparable 


writer of the life of Cicero, in that I have 
deſerted the beaten track of biographers, 
and ventured to ſuatch a laurel, 


unde prius nulli velarunt tempora muſte. 


Having detained the reader with this 
little neceſſary introduction, I now pro- 
ceed to open the birth aud parentage of 


CHAP. IL 


THE BIRTH, PARENTAGE, EDUCA- 
TION, AND TRAVELS, or A LAP- 
DOG, |; | FA 


Poupzx. the ſon of Julio and 
Phyllis, was born A. D. 1735, at 
in Italy, a place famous for lap- 


. , * , 
0 * 


and ſauſages, Both his parents were 


ed from a long train of anceſtors, who 
had figured in many parts of Europe, 
and lived in intimacy with the greateſt 
men of the times. I hey had frequented 
the chambers of the proudeſt beauties, 
and had acceſs to the cloſets of the great- 
eſt princes. - Cardinals, kings, papes, 
emperors, were all happy in their ac- 
quaintance; and I am told the elder 
branch of the family now lives with his 
2 holineſs, in the papal palace at 


ome. 


But Julio, the father of my hero, be- 


ing a younger brother of a numerous fa- 


mily, fell to the ſhare of an Italian no- 


bleman at Bologna, who was about this 


time engaged in an intrigue with a cele- 
brated courtezan of the place. And 
little Julio often attending him when he 


made his viſits to her, as it is the nature 
of all ſervants to imitate the vices of their 
maſters, he alſo commenced an affair of 
llautry with a favourite little bitch 
named Phyllis, at that time the darling 
of this FILLE DE JOYE. For a lon 
while ſhe rejected his courtſhip with dif, 


dain, and received him with that coyneſs 


which beauties of her ſex know very 
well how to counterfeit; but at length, 


in a little cloſet devoted to Venus, the 


happy lover accompliſhed his defires, and 
Phyllis ſoon gave ſigns of pregnancy. 

have not been able to learn whether 
my hero was introduced into the world 


with any prodigies preceding his birth; 


and though the practice of moſt hiſtori- 
ans might authorize me to invent them, 
I think it moſt ingenuous to confeſs, as 
well as moſt probable to conclude, that 


nature did not put herſelf to any mira- 


culous expence on this occaſion. Mira- 


cles are unqueſtionably ceaſed in this cen- 


tury, whatever they might: be in ſome 
former ones: there needs no Dr. Mid- 
dleton to convince us of this; and I ſcarce 
think Dr. Chapman himſelf would have 


the hardineſs to ſupport me, if I ſhould 


venture to relate oue in the preſent age. 


Be it ſufficient then to ſay, that on the 


twenty-fifth of May, N. S. 2735, Pam- 


made his firſt appearance in the world 
3 on och day, as far as I 


can learn, the ſun ſhone juſt as uſual, 


and nature wore exactly the Tame aſpect 


as upon any other day in the year. 
About this time an Engliſn gentle- 
man, who was making the tour of Eu- 


rope, to enrich himſelf in foreign man- 
1 * ners 
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ners and foreign cloaths, happened to be 
reſiding at Bologna. And as one great 
end of modern travelling is the pleaſure 
of intriguing with women of all nations 
and languages, he was introduced to vi- 
ſit the lady above-mentioned, who was 
at that time the faſhionable and foremoſt 
courtezan of the place. Little Pompey 
having now opened his eyes, and learned 
the uſe of his legs, was admitted to 
frolick about the room, as his miſtreſs 
{at at her toilette, or preſided at her tea- 


table. On theſe vccaſinns her gallants 


never failed to play with him; and many 
B dialogues often aroſe concerning 
im, which might, perhaps, make a figure 
in a modern comedy. Every one had 
ſomething to ſay to the little favourite, 
who ſeemed proud to be taken notice of; 
and, by many ſignificant geſtures, would 
often make believe he underſtood the 
compliments that were paid-him. | 
But nobodydiſtinguithed himſelf more 
on this ſubject than our Engliſh Hillarro, 
who had now made col 
greſs in the affections of his miſtreſs : for 
partly the recommendation of his perſon, 


ut chiefly the profuſion of his expences, 


made her think him a very deſireable 
lover; and as ſhe ſaw that his ruling 
paſſion was vanity, ſhe was too good a 


diſſembler, and too much a miſtreſs of 


her trade, not to flatter this weakneſs for 
her own ends. This ſo elated the ſpirits 
of Hillario, that he ſurveyed himſelf every 
day with increaſe of pleaſure. at his glaſs, 
and took a pride, on all occaſions, to ſhev- 


how much he was diltinguiſhed, as he 
thought, above any of her ancient ad- 


mirers. Reſolving, therefore, to out- do 
them all as much in magnificence, as he 
imagined he did in the ſueceſs of his 
love, he was continually making her the 


moſt coſtly preſents; and, among other 


things, preſented maſter Pompey with a 
collar ſtudded with diamonds. This ſo 
tickled the little ariimal's vanity, being 
the firſt ornament he had ever worn, that 
he would eat biſcuit from Hillario's hands 
with twice the pleaſure with which he 

received it from any other perſon's; while 
.  Hillario made him the occaſion of con- 
veying indirect compliments to his miſ- 
treſs. Sometimes he would ſwear, he 
believed it was in her power to impart 
beauty to her very dogs; and when ſhe 
Filed at the ſtaleneſs of the conceit, he, 
imagining her charmed with his wit, 


would grow tranſported with gaiety, and 


derable pro- 


watch in exchange for 
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practiſe all the faſhionable airs that cf, 
tom preſcribes to an intrigue. | 
But the time came, at length, that this 
gay gentleman was to quit this ſcene of 
his pleaſures, and go in queſt of adven- 
tures in ſome other part of Italy. No. 
thing delayed him but the fear of break. 
ing his miſtreſs's heart, which his own 
great love of himfelf, joined with the 


. ſeeming lovg ſhe expreſſed for him, made 


him think a very likely conſequence: the 
point, therefore, was to reveal his inten- 
tons to her m the moſt tender manner, 
and reconcile her to this terrible event as 
welt as he could. They had been dining 
together one day in her apartments; and 
Hillario, after dinner, firſt inſpiring him- 
{elf with a glaſs of Tokay, began to curſe 
his ſtars for obliging him to leave Bo- 
logna, where he had been fo divinely | 
happy ; but he ſaid, he had received news 
of his father's death, and was obliged to 
3s to ſettle CURSED ACCOUNTS with 

is mother and ſiſters, who were in a 


hurry. for their CONFOUNDED FOR- 


TUNES; and, after manyother flouriſhes, 
concluded his rhapſody with requeſting 


to take little Pompey with him as a me- 


morial of their love. The lady received 
this news with all the artificial aſtoniſh- 


ment and counterfeited ſorrow that ladies 


of her profeſſion can aſſume whenever 
they pleaſe: in ſhort, ſhe played the 


farce of paſſions ſo wellz that Hillario | 


thought hey very life depended. on his 
preſence. She wept, entreated, threatened, 
twore, but all to no purpoſe: at length, 
the was obliged to ſubmit, on condition 
that Hillario ſhould give her a gold- 
G favourite dog; 
which he conſented to without any he- 
litation. | +2158 


The day was now fixed for his depar- : 


ture; and having ordered his poſt-claiſe 


to wait at her door, he went in the morn- 


ing to take his laſt farewel. He found 
her at her tea-tahle ready to receive him, 
and little Pompey fitting innocently on 
the ſettee by his miſtreſs's ſide, not once 
ſuſpecting what was about to happeNo 
him, and far from thinking, himſelf on 
the point of ſo long a journey: for nei- 
ther dogs nor men can look into 2 
or penetrate the deſigns of Fate. Nay; 
have been'told, that he ate his breakfaſt 
that morning-with more than uſual tran- 
quillity ; and though his miſtreſs con- 
timed ts careſs him, and lament his 
parture, he neither unde _— 


* 
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ing of her kiſſes, nor greatly returned 
her affection. At length, the accom- 


pliſhed Hillario taking gut his watch, 


and curſing time for intruding on his 
pleaſures, ignified he muſt be gone that 
moment.  Raviſhing- therefore an hun- 
dred kiſſes from his miſtreſs, and tak- 
ing up little Pompey in his arms, he 
went off 8 an Italian tune, and, 
with an air of affected concern, threw 
himſelf careleſsly into his chaiſe; from 
whence looking up- with a melancholy 
rug to her window, and ſhewing the 
little favourite to his forſaken miſtreſs, 
he was interrupted by the voice of the 
poſtilion, defiring to. be informed of the 
route he was to take; which little parti- 
cular this well-bred gentleman had 15 his 
hurry forgot, as thinking it, perhaps, of 
no great conſequence. - But now curſin 
the fellow for not knowing his ming 
- without putting him to the trouble of 
explaining it—* Damn you,' cries he, 
© drive to the devil if you will, for I ſhall 
© never be happy again as long as I 
© hreathe!' RecolleCting-himſe#, how- 
ever, upon ſecond thoughts, and think- 
ing it as well to defer. that journey to 
ſome future opportunity, he gave his 
orders for —; and then looking up 
again at the window, and bowing, the 
poſt - chaiſe. hurried away, while his 
charmer ſtood laughing and mimicking 
his geſtures, 5 
As her affection for him was wholly 
built on intereſt, of courſe it ended the 
hs” moment ſhe loſt ſight of his chaiſe ; 
and we may conclude his for her had not 
a much longer continuance: for, not- 
withſtanding the proteſtations he made 
of keepi * dog for ever in remem- 
brance of her, little Pompey had like to 
have been left behind in the very firit 
day's ſtage. Hillario, after dinner, had 
repoſed himſelf to ſleep on a couch in the 
mn; from whence being awaked with 
information that his chaiſe was ang + 
and waited: his pleaſure at the door, he 
ſtarted up, diſcharged his bill, and was 
2 on his journey, without once 
deſtowing a thought on the neglected fa- 
vounite, His ſervant, however, being 
more conſiderate, brought him, and de- 
livered him at the chaiſe-door to his ma- 
lter; who cried indolently—“ Begad, 
* that's well thought on!* called him a 
devil for giving ſo much trouble; 
and then drove away with the utmoſt un- 


_Concernedyeſs, This I mention to ſhew 


how very ſhort-lived are the affections of 
proteſting lovers. 5 It 
CHAP. 1, 


OUR HERO ARRIVES IN EK CLAN D 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO 


LADIES CONCERNING HIS MA 


S TER. 


— 8 


UT as it is not my deſign to follow 


this gentleman through his tour, 


we mult be contented to paſs over great 


part of the ＋ of little Popapeys | 
on; 


till the time of his arrival at Lon 


only it may be of importance to remem- 


ber, that, in his paſſage from Calais to 
Dover, he was extremely ſea - ſick, and 
twice given over hy a phyſician on board; 
but ſome medicinal applications, toge- 
ther with a week's confinement in Nis 


chamber, after he came to town, reſtored 


him to his perfect health. AN 

Hillario was no ſooner landed, than 
he diſpatched his French valet to Lon- 
don, with orders to provide him hand- 


{ome lodgings in Pall Mall, or ſome other 


great ſtreet near the court; and himſelf 


ſet forwards the next day with his whole 
retinue. Let us therefore imagine him 


arrived and ſettled in his new apartments; 
let us ſuppoſe the news- writers to have 
performed their duty, and all the import- 


ant world of dreſs buſy, as uſual, in re- 
porting from one to another, that Hillarip 


was returned from his travels. 


As ſcon as his cheſts and bag 5 


were arrived in town, his ſervants were 


all employed in ſetting forth to view, in 


his ant i- chamber, the ſeveral valuable 
curioſities he had collected; that his vi- 
ſitors might be detained, as-they paſſed 


through it, in waning obſervations on 

e. For, though 
dreſs and gallantry were his principal 
ambition, he had condeſcended, in com- 


the elegance of his 


pliance with the humour of the times, to 
conlult the Ciceroni at Rome, and other 
places, as to what was proper to be pur- 
chaſed, in order to eftabliſh a reputation 
for Vertu: and they had furniſhed him 


accordingly, ata Pere expence, 
with all the nece 


ary ingredients of mo- 
dern taſte; that is to ſay, with fingers 
and toes of ancient ſtatues, medals bear- 
ing the name of Roman emperors on 
their inſcriptions, and copied original 
pictures of all the -_ maſters and 
{chools of Italy. The 

e - tanght 


+ had likewiſe | 
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taught him a ſet of phraſes and obſer- 


vations proper to be made, whenever the 


converſation ſhould turn upon ſuch ſub- 


jects; which, by the help of a good me- 
mory, he uſed with tolerable propriety : 
he could deſcant, in terms of art, on ruſts 
and varniſhes; and deſcribe the air, the 
manner, the characteriſtick of different 
painters, in language almoſt as learned 
as the ingenious writer of a late eſſay. 
Here, he would obſerve, the drawing is 
incorrect; there the attitude ungraceful; 
the coſtume ill - preſerved, the contours 


harſh, the ordonnance irregular, the light 
too ſtrong, the ſhade too deep; with many 


other affected remarks, which may be 


found in a very grave ſententious book 
of morality. | 


But dreſs, as we before obſerved, was 


His darling vanity; and, conſequently, 
his rooms were more plentifully ſcattered 


with cloaths than any other curioſity : 
there all the pride of Paris was exhibited 


to view; ſuits of velvet and 1 
ſword-hilts, red-heeled ſhoes, and ſnuff- 
bcxes, lay about in negligent confuſion. 


Nor did he appear with leſs eclat with- 


cout doors; for he had now ſhew his 
| e e and bay horſes in all the 


treets of gay reſort, and was allowed to 
have the moſt ſplendid, brilliant equipage 
in London. The club at White's ſoon 


voted him a member of their fraternity; 
and there began a kind of rivalry among 


D 


the ladies of faſhion, who ſhould firſt en- 


5 gage him to their aſſemblies. At all 
toilettes and parties in the morning, who 


but Hillario? At all drums and diver- 
ſions in the evening, who but Hillario ? 
Nobody came into the ſide- hox at a play- 
houſe with fo graceful a negligence; and 
it was on all hands confeſſed, that he 


had the moſt accompliſhed way of talk- 


ing nonſenſe of any man of quality in 


London. | 
As the faſhionable part of the world 


are glad of any freſh topick of converſa- 
tion that will not much fatigue their un- 


derſtandings; and the arrival of a new 


fop, the ſight of a new chariot, or the 
„ neva of a new faſhion, are all ar- 
ticle 


s of the higheſt importance to them; 


it could not be otherwiſe, but that the 
ſhew and figure which Hillario made 
muſt ſupply all the polite circles with 
matter for commendation or cenſure. As 
a little ſpecimen of this kind of conver- 
ſations may,perhaps, not be diſagreeable, 


| will beg the reader's patience a mo- 
ment, to relate what paſſed on this ſubject 


between Cleanthe and Cleora, two ladies 
of eminence and diſtinction in the com. 


monwealth of vanity. The former waz 


a young lady of about fifty, who had 
out-lived many generations of beauties, 
yet ſtill 3 the airs and behaviour 
of fifteen; the latter, a celebrated toaſt, 


now in the meridian of her charms, and 


giddy with the admiration ſhe excited. 
Theſe two ladies had been for ſome tine 
paſt engaged in a ſtriẽt female friendſlip, 
and. were now fitting down to ſupper at 
twelve o'clo& at night, to talk over the 
important follies of the day. They had 

played at cards that evening at four dif. 
ferent aſſemblies, left their names each of 
them at near _ doors, and taken 
half a turn round Ranelagh, where the 
youngeſt had been engaged in a very 
ſmart exchange of bows, ſmiles, and 
compliments, with Hillario. This had 
been obſerved by Cleanthe, who was at 
the ſame place, and envied her the many 
civilities ſhe received from a gentleman 
ſo ſplendidly dreſſed, whoſe embroidery 
gave a peculiar poignancy to his wit. 
Wherefore, at ſupper, ſhe began to vent 
her ſpite againſt him, telling Cleara ſhe 
wondered how ſhe could liſten to the im- 
pertinence of ſuch a coxcomb, * Surely," 
{aid ſhe, © you cannot admire him! For 
my part, I am amazed at people for 
calling him handſome! Do you really 
* think him, my dear, ſo agreeable as the 
© town generally makes him?” Cleora, 
heſitating a moment, replied, ſhe did not 
well know what beauty was in a man. 
© To be ſure, added ſhe, * if one ex- 


amines his features one by one, one 


* ſces nothing very extraordinary in him; 
© but, all together, he has an air, and a 
© manner, and a notion of things, my 
dear: he is lively, and airy, and en- 
* gaging, and all that; and then his 
dreſſes are quite charming! — Ves, 


ſaid Cleanthe, that may be a very good 


recommendation of his taylor; and if 
one deſigns to marry a ſuit of velvet, 
* why nobody better than Hillario! How | 
© ſhould you like him for a huſband, 

Cleora? — Faith,” ſaid Cleora, ſmil- 
ing, I never once thought ſerioully x i 
© on the ſubject in my life: but ſurely, 
my dear, there is ſuch a thing as fancy 
and taſte in dreſs; in my opinion, 4 
man ſhews his parts in nothing more 
than in the choice of his cloaths and 
equipage.'— Why, to be ſure, fad 
Cleanthe, the man has ſomething of 3 
© notion at dreſs, I confeſs it; 7 ep | 
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« thinks, I could make an alteration for 
« the better in his liveries. Then began 
a very curious converſation on ſhoulder. 
knots; and they ran over all the liveries 
in town, commending one, and diſliking 
another, with great nicety of judgment. 


From ſhoulder-knots they proceeded to 


thecolourof coach-horſes ; and Cleanthe, 


reſolving to diſlike Hillario's equipage, - 


aſked her if ſhe did not prefer greys to 


bays. Cleora anſwered in the negative; 


and the clock ftrack one before they had 
decided this momentous queſtion; which 
was conteſted with ſo much earneſtneſs, 
that both of them were beginning to 
grow angry, and to ſay ill- natured things, 
had not a new topick ariſen to divert the 
diſcourſe, His e came next under 
conſideration, and then they returned to 
ſpeculate his dreſs; and when they had 
fully exhauſted all the external accom- 
pliſnments of a huſband, they vouch- 
ſafed, at laſt, to come to the qualities of 
the mind. Cleora preferred a man who 
had travelled : * Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, he 
has ſeen the world, and muſt be ten 
' thouſand times more agreeable and en- 
© tertaining than a dull home - bred fel - 
low, who has never improved himſelf 
* by ſeeing things. But Cleanthe was 


of a different opinion; alledging that this 


would only give him a greater conceit of 
himſelf, and make him leſs manageable 
by a wife. Then they fell to abuſing 
matrimony, numbered over the many 
unhappy couples of their acquaintance, 


and both of them, for a moment, reſolved 


to live ſingle : but thoſe reſolutions were 
; loonexploded. * For though, ſaid Cle- 


anthe, I ſhould prefer a friendſhip with 


© an agreeable man far-beyond marrying 
* him; yet, you know, my dear, WE 
* GIRLS are under ſo many reſtraints, 
* that one muſt wiſh for a huſband, if it 

be only for the privilege of going into 
a publick 


to give one countenance.” Cleora rail- 
lied the expreſſion of WB GIRLS, which 


again had like to have bred a quarrel be- 


tween them; and ſoon afterwards, hap- 
pening to {ay ſhe ſhould like to dance 
with Hillario at the next ridotta, Cle- 
anthe, notwithſtanding the indifference 
ſhe had hitherto expreſſed towards him, 
could not help declaring, that ſhe ſhould 
be pleaſed alſo to have him for a partner. 


i$ ſtirred up a warmer altercation than 


ay that had yet ariſen; and they con- 


Ended with ſuch vehemence for this diſ- 
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at in the beginning of 


places, without the protection 
* of a married - woman along with one, 


13 
tant imaginary happineſs, which perhaps 
might happen to neither of them, that 


they grew quite un eable ; and, int 
e ee 
malice and enmity as if the one had made 

an attempt on the other's n | 


.-CHAP-Iv; 


ANOTHER CONVERSATION | RE 
TWEEN  HILLARIO AND rwo 
LADIES OF QUALITY. 


AUR hero was now perfectly reco- 
vered from the indiſpoſition hinted 
the preceding 
chapter, and pretty well reconciled to 
the air of England; but as yet he had 
made few acquaintances either with gen- 
tlemen of his own or a different ſpecies, 
being ſeldom permitted to expatiate be- 
yond Hillario's lodgings ; where his chief 
amuſement was to ſtand with his fore- 
paws up in the window, and contem- 
ou the coaches that paſſed through the 
ſtreet. | Fo 2 6 
But Fortune, who had deſtined him to 
a great variety of adventures, no ſooner 
obſerved. that he was ſettled, and began 
to grow eſtablithed in his new apart- 
ments, than ſhe determined, according 


to her uſual inconſtancy, to beat up his 


quarters, and provide him a new habi- 
tation. | 9 
Hillario and his little dog were mak- 
ing a viſit one morning to a lady of 
quality at her toilette; where had 
not been long, before another lady of 
the ſame rank entered the room, and 
joined the converſation. It turned, as 1 
have been told, on the Italian opera, 
which they all declared to be the moſt 
ſublime entertainment in life; when, on 
a ſudden, little Pompey leaped up into 
his maſter's lap. Lady * (that 
was the name of the lady laſt arrived) 
no ſooner ſaw him, than, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to his maſter with the eaſe and fami- 
liarity of modern breeding Hillario, 
ſaid the, © where the devil did you get 
© that pretty dog?'— This dog, Ma- 
dam, cried Hillario, Oh Vamour \— 
© thereby hangs a tale— This dog, Ma- 
© dam, once belonged to a woman of the 
« firit faſhion in Italy, the fineſt creature, 
© I think, that ever my eyes yet beheld! 
© Such a ſhape, and ſuch an air!' Then 
ran he into Ne moſt extravagant enco- 


miums on her beauty; and, after drop- 


ping 
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ping many hints of an intrigue, to a- 
waken the ladies curioſity, and make 
them enquire into the particulars of the 
itory, concluded with deſiring them to 
excuſe him from proceeding any farther, 
for he thought it the highelt injury to be- 
tray a lady's ſecrets. * Nay,” ſaid Lady 
Tempeſt, * it can do her reputation no 
hurt to tell tales of her in England; 
and beſides, Hillario, if you acquitted 
yourſelt with ſpirit and gallantry in the 
affair, who knows but we ſhall like 
you the better after we have heard 
your ſtory ?' —<* Well,” ſaid he, on 
. that condition, my dear counteſs, I 
will confeſs the truth. 
with this lady; atd. I think, none of 
my amours ever aiforded me greater 
« tran{port : but the eyes of a huſband 
« will officiouſſy be prying into things 
© that do not concern them. Her jea- 
© lous-pated- booby ſurprized us one 
evening in a little familiar dalliance 
„and, pox take him! ſent me a chal- 
© lenge the next morning. Bleſs us! 
ſaid Lady Tempeſt; and what became 
4 
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of 1t?'—* Why,” cries Hillario, © I 
would willingly have waſhed my hands 
of the fellow if I could; for I thought 


it but a filly buſineſs to hazard one's 


life with fo ridiculous an animal; but, 


curſe the blockhead ! he could not un- 
derſtand ridicule. You muſt know, 
Madam, I fent him for anſwer, with 
the greateſt eaſe imaginable, (quite 


compoſed as I am at this moment) that 


I had fo prodigious a cold, it would 
be imprudent to fight abroad in the 
open air; but if he would have a fire 
in his beſt apartment, and a bottle of 
' Burgundy ready for me on the table, 
after I had gone through the fatigue 
of killing him, I was at his ſervice as 
ſoon as he pleaſed ; meaning, you ce, 
to have turned the affair off with a 
© joke, if the fellow had been capable of 
5 taſting ridicule. But that ſtrata- 
gem, replied Lady Tempeſt, 4 I am 
afraid, did not ſucceed ; the man, I 
© doubt, was too dull to apprehend your 
© raillery.'—*Dull as a beetle, Madam !' 
ſaid Hillario; © the mbnſter continued 
©. obſtinate, and repetted: his challenge. 
When, therefore, I found nothing elſe 
- would do, I reſolved to meet him ac- 
cording to his appointment; and there 
in ſhort— Ha! ha! I ſhall never for- 
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trouble your ladyſhips with à long, 
tedious deſcription Iran him through 
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Juſtly concluded to be a lye; and, after 


© little dog had at that time the honour 


I had an affair 


get how he looked—in ſhort, not to 


© the body.“ Both the ladies burſt ont 
a laughing at this ſtory, which they moſt 


entertaining themſelves with many. plea. 
ſant remarks upon it, one of them (ai 
with a ſmile—* But what is this to the 
dog, Hillario? “ The dog, Madam, 
anſwered he, O pardon mel am com- 
ing to the dog immetitately#2ACome 
© hither, Pompey, and liften to ycur n 
© ftory,— This dog, Madam—this very 


of waiting on the dear woman I have 
© been deſcribing; and as the noiſe of 
my duel obliged me to quit Bologna, 
© I ſent her private notice of my inten- 
tions, and begged her by any means 
© to favour me with an interview before 
my departure. The monſter her huf. 
© band, who then lay on his death-bed, 
immured her ſo cloſely, that you ma 

imagine it was very difficult to . 
my deſires: but love, immortal love, 
© gave her courage; ſhe ſent me a pri. 
* vate key to get admiſſion into her gar- 
* den, and appointed mean aſſignation 
* manorange-grove at nine 1n the even- 
ing. I flew to the dear creature's arms, 
© and ſpent an hour with her in the 
greateſt rapture, till it grew danger- 
© ous and impoſſible to ſtay any longer. 
O mon coeur! then we kneeled down 
© both of us on the cold ground, and ſa- 
© lated one another, for the laſt time, on 
© our knees. D—mn'd malicious Fate 
© tore me at 2 from her arms; and 
© ſhe gave me this dog this individual 

© little dog—to carry with, me as a me- 
© morial of her love. The poor, dear, 
© tender woman died, I hear, within three 
« weeks after my. departure !—But'his 
© dog, this divine little dog, will I keep 
©. everlaſtingly for her ſake!” | 
When the ladies had heard him to an 

end“ Well, faid Lady Tempeſt, you 
© have really told a very pretty ſtory, 
© Hillario: but as to your reſolutions 
of keeping the dog, I ſwear you ſhall 
break them; for I had the misforture 
© the other day to loſe my favourite black 
© ſpaniel of the mange, and I in 
© you ſhall give. me this little dog to 
© {fupply his place.'—* Not for the un!- 
© verſe, Madam !* replied Hillarioz * I 
© ſhould expect to fee his dear 111V 
© miſtreſs's ghoſt haunting me in m 
« fleep- to- night, if 1 could be guilty 
of fuch an act of infidelity to her! 
© Pugh!” faid the lady, do not tel] me 
* of ſuch ridiculous ſuperſtitious 27 
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4 Vou no more came by the dog 
© in this manner, Hillario, than you wi 

« fly to the moon to-night. But, look e, 
make no preambles; tor + cpa 
« muſt and will take him home wi 

me. Madam, faid Hillario, this 
« little dog is ſacred to love: he was 
born to be the herald of love; and 
« there is but one conſideration m nature 
that can poſſibly induce me to part with 


6 it, —* And what is that? ſaid the 


lady. „That, Madam, cries Hillario, 
bowing, is the honour of viſiting him 


at all hours in his new apartments: he 


© mult be the herald of love wherever he 
6 goes, on theſe conditions. If yon will 


now and then admit me of your retire- 


© ments, little Pompey waits your ac- 
© ceptance as ſoon you pleaſe.'—* Well," 
ſaid the lady, ſmiling, you know I am 
© not inexorable, Hillario; * and, if you 
' have a mind to viſit your little friend 
* at my ruelle, you will find him ready 
to receive you: though, faith, upon 
* ſecoud thoughts, I know not whether 
] dare admit you or not. You are ſuch 
* a killer of huſbands, Hillario, that it is 
quite terrible to think on! and if mine 
vas not convemently removed out of 
the way, I ſhould have the poor man 
* ſacrificed for his jealouſy !'—-* Rail- 
* kry! raillery! returned Hillario: but 
* as you ſay, my dear counteſs, your 
* monſter is commodiouſly out of the 
* way; and therefore we need be under 
* no apprehenſions from that quarter, 


* for I hardly believe he will rife out of 


© his grave ts interrupt our amours !'— 
* Amours!* cried the lady, lifting up 


her voice; © pray, what have I ſaid that 


encourages you to talk of amours? 


From this time the converſation began 
to grow much too looſe to be reported in 


thiswork: they congratulated each other 
on the felicity of living in an age that 
allows ſuch indulgence to women, and 
gives them leave to break looſe from 
their huſbands, whenever they grow mo- 
tole and diſagreeable, or attempt to in- 
. pleaſures. From hence they 
rehpſed again into a diſcourſe on the 
julian opera; and thence made a quick 
wanſition to ladies painting. This was 
no ſooner ſtarted, 5 llario 
leave to. preſent the lady of the houſe 
with a box of Rouge, which he had 
ht with him from France, aſſurin 
3 t che r 
vexcellei icy of uſing it at Paris, as to 


th: 
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$ 71 proteſt to your ladyſhip,” continued 
he, it is impoſſible at any diſtance to 
« diſtinguiſh a weman of ſixty from a 


c git of ſixteen ; and I have ſeen an old 
.£c 


owager in the oppoſite box at their 


* play - houſe, make as good a figure, 
and look as blooming, as the youngeſt 
beauty in the place. Nothing in na- 


ture is there required to make a woman 
handſome but eyes. If a woman has 
but eyes, ſhe may be a beauty when- 
ever the pleaſes, at the expence of a 
couple of guineas.' Teeth and hair, and 


R 8 


as cheap as fans, and gloves, and rib- 
bands.” | | 

While this ingenious orator was pur- 
ſuing his e ve harangue on beauty, 
Lady Tempeſt, locking at her watch, de- 


clared it was time to be going; for the 


had ſeven or eight viſits more to make 
that morning, and it was then almoſt 
three in the afternoon. Little Pompey, 
who had abſented himſelf during great 


part of the preceding converſation, as 
thinking it, perhaps, above the reach of 
his underſtanding, was now ordered to 
be produced; and the moment he made 


his appearance, Lady Tempeſt catching 
him up in her arms, was conducted by 
Hillario into her chair, which ſtood at the 
door waiting her commands. Thus our 
hero, with three footmen fore - running 
his equipage, ſet out in triumph for his 
new apartments. FN ER 


\ 


CHAP. v. 


' THE CHARACTER OF LADY TEM- 


PEST, WITH SOME PARTICULARS 
OF HER SBRVANTS AND FAMILY. 


TA ge appearance of this la- 


dy, with whom our hero is now 


abont to take up tus reſidence, may per- 


haps excite the reader's curioſity toknow 
e 
proceed any fa in our hiſtory, we 
ſhall ſpend a page or two in bringing him 
acquainted with her character. But let 


me admoniſn \thee, my gentle friend, 
t vouchſafe 
begged to peruſe this little treatiſe, not to be“ 


whoſoever thou aft that 


too forward in makin ——— or 
to conſtrue ſatire 0 lib for we de- 
clare here, once for all, that no charac - 
ter drawn in this work is intended for any 
particular perſon, but meant to compre- 

nd a great variety; and ä 


eye - brows and complexions, are all 
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16 
thy ſagacity diſcovers likeneſſes that were 


never intended, and meanings that were 
never meant, be ſo good to impute it to 
thy own ill- nature, and accuſe not the 
humble author of theſe ſheets. Taking 
this caution along with thee, cand; 
reader, we may venture to truſt theeqvith 
a character, which otherwiſe we ſhould be 
afraid to draw. 1 | 
Lady Tempeſt then was originally 
daughter to a private gentleman of a mo- 
derate fortune, which the was to ſhare in 


common with a brother and two other 


ſiſters: but her wit and beauty ſoon diſ- 
* — her among her acquaintance, 
and recompenſed the deficiencies of for- 
tune. She was a free-hearted, ſprightly, 
jovial girl, very chearful in her conver- 
ſation, and open in her behaviour; ready 
to promote any party of pleaſure, and 
not diſpleaſed now and then to be aſſiſt- 
ant in a little miſchief. This made her 
company 2 men of all ſorts; 
among whom her 
well as her beauty, procured her many 
admirers. At length ſhe was ſolicited in 
marriage by a young lord, famous for 


nothing but his great eſtate, and far her 


inferior in underſtanding: but the advan- 


tageouſneſs of the match foon prevailed . 


with her parents to give their conſent, 
and the thoughts of a title fo dazzled her 
own eyes, that ſhe had no leiſure to aſk 
herſelf whether ſhe liked the man or no 
that wore it. His lordſhip married for the 
fake of begetting an heir to his eſtate ; 
and married her in particular, becauſe he 
had heard her toaſted as a beauty by moſt 
of his acquaintance. She, on the con- 
trary, married becauſe the wanted a huſ- 
| band; and married him, becauſe he could 

give her a title and a coach and ſix. 
But, alas! there is this little misfor- 


tune attending matrimony, that people 


cannot li ve together any time, without diſ- 
covering each other's tempers. Famili- 


arity ſoon draws aſide the maſk, and all 


that artificial complaiſance and ſmiling 
good humour, which make ſo agreeable 
a part of courtſhip, go off like April blol- 
ſoms, upon a longer acquaintance. The 
ear was ſcarce ended before her young 
lyſhip was ſurprized to find ſhe had 
married a FOOL; which little circum- 
ſtance her vanity had concealed from her 
before marriage, and the hurry and tran- 
ſport ſhe felt in a new equipage did not 
ſuffer her to attend to for the firſt half-year 
afterwards. But now ſhe began to doubt 
whether ſhe had not. made an unhappy 
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ol her female intimates about it, (ſexeri 


gloom; which gave new clouds to his 


ability and ſpirit, as 


precious time in converfing with her hul- 


paſſion put him to death. This was at 
ſo SHOCKING, ſo INH UMAN, by all her 
actions. | 
| . of one favourite with a great num- 
ſervant to hang two or three of them every 


came in his way. When this and man 


at laſt to play the great game of femalere- 


- 


bargain for life, and conſultingwith fs 


of whom were married) ſhe received ſuc) 
documents from them, as I am afraid did 
not a little contribute to prepare her for 
the ſteps ſhe afterwards took. 

Herhuſband too, tholigh not very quick 
of diſcernment, had by this time found 
out, that his wife's ſpirit and romantick 
diſpoſition were inconſiſtent with his own 


temper, and he often curſed himſelf in 
ſecret for marrying her. | 
They ſoon grew to reveal theſe thoughts 
to one another, both in words and 
actions; they ſat down to meals with in. 
difference; they went to bed with indif. 
ference; and the one was always ſure to 
dillike what the other at any time ſeemed 
to approve. Her Jadyſhip had recourle 
to the common expedient in theſe cales, 
I mean the getting a female companion 
into the houſe with her, as well to relieve 
her from the tediouſneſs of fitting down 
to meals alone with her huſband, as chiefly 
to hear her complaints, and ſpirit her up 
againſt her fool and tyrant, the names 
by which 'ſhe uſually ſpoke of her lord 
and maſter. When no ſuch female com - 
panions, or more properly TOAD-EAT- 
ERS, happened to be preſent, ſhe chole 
rather to divert herſelf with a little ta- 
vourite dog, than to murder any of het 


band. This his lordſhip obſerved, and 
beſides many ſevere reficetions and crols 
{peeches, at length he wreaked his ven- 
geance on the little favourite, and in 2 


affair ſo heinous in the lady's own eſteem, 
and pronounced to be ſo BARBAROUS, 


acquaintance, that ſhe reſolved no longer 
to keep any terms with him, and from 
this moment grew deſperate in all her 


- Firſt then, ſhe reſolved to ſupply the 


r, and immediately procured as r 
dogs into the family as it could well hold. 
His lordſhip, in return, would order his 


week, and .never failed kicking them 
down ſtairs by dozens, whenever 


other ſtratagems had been tried, ſome wi 
and ſome with had ſucceſs, ſhe came 


ſentment, and by many intimations gave 


him to miſtruſt, that a ſtranger ed 
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world of pleaſure, had eaſy acceſs to her; 
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vaded his bed. Whether this was real 
or only an artifice of ſpite, his lordſhip 
could never diſcover, and therefore we 
fall not indulge the reader's curioſity, 
by letting him into the ſecret: but the 
hare ere of it ſo inflamed his 


ler, that her company now became in- 
— to him, nnd 1 decd their meet- 
ines were dreadful to themſelves, and ter- 
rible to all beholders. Their ſervants uſed 
to ſtand at the door to liſten to their quar- 
rels, and then charitably diſperſe the ſub- 
jefts of them throughout the town; ſo 
that all companies now rang of Lord 
and Lady Tempeſt. But this could not 
continue long; for indifference may ſome- 
times be borne in a married ſtate, hut in- 
dignation and hatred I believe never can; 
and it is impoſſible to ſay what their 
quarrels might have produced, had not his 
lordſhip very ſeaſ6nably died, and left his 
DISCONSOLATE WIDOW to bear about 
the mockery of woe to all publick places 
for a year. 7 EE | 
She now began the world anew on her 
own foundation, and fet ſail down the 
ſtream of pleaſure, without the fears of 


virgiuity to check her, or the influence of 


a huſband to controul her. Now ſhe re- 
covered that ſprightlineſs of converſation 
und gaiety of behaviour, which had been 


clouded during the latter part of her co- 


habition with her huſband; and was ſoon 
cried up for the greateſt female wit in 
F gallantry, and all the 


and malicious fame reports, that ſhe was 
not over hard- hearted to the ſolicitations 
of love; but far be it from us to report 
any ſuch improbable ſcandal. What 
x her a vlacs in this hiſtory, is her 
ondneſs for dogs, which from her child- 
hood ſhe loved exceedingly, and was ſel- 
dom without a little favourite to carry 
avout in her arms : but from the moment 
that her angry huſband ſacrificed one of 
them to his reſentment, ſhe grew more 
paſſionately fond of them than ever, and 
now conſtantly kept ſix or eight of vari- 
ous kinds in her houſe. About thistime, 
one of her 


fortune to die of the mange, as was above 


commemorated; and when ſhe ſaw little 


Pompey, ſhe reſolved immediately to be- 
ow the vacancy upon him, which that 

well-bred gentleman conſented to on cer- 

tan conditions, as the reader has ſeen in 

in the foregoing chapter. | 

- She returned home from her viſit juſt 

v the clock was ſtriking four, and after 


teſt favourites had the miſ- 


ſurveying herſelf a moment in the glaſs, 
and a little adjuſting her hair, went di- 
realy to introduce maſter Pompey , to 
his companions. "Theſe were, an Italian 
greyhound, a Dutch pug, two black ſpa- 
niels of King Charles's breed, a harle- 
quin greyhound, a ſpotted Dane, and a 
mouſe-coloured Englith bull-dog. They 
heard their miſtreſs's rap at the door, and 
were aſſembled in thedining-room, ready 
to receive her: but on the appearance of 
maſter Pompey, they ſet up a general 
bark, perhaps out of envy; and ſome of 
them treated the little ſtranger with rather 


more rudeneis than was conſiſtent with 


dogs of their education. However, the 
lady ſoon interpoſed her authority, and 
commanded filence among them, by 


ringing a little bell, which ſhe kept by her 


for that purpoſe. They all obeyed the 
ſignal inſtantly, and were ftill in a mo- 


ment; upon which ſhe carried little Pom 


pey round, and obliged them all to ſalute 
their new acquaintance, at the ſame time 


commanding ſome of them to aſk pardon 


for their unpolite behaviour; which whe- 
ther they underſtood or not, mult be left 


to the reader's determination. She then 


ſummoned a ſervant, and ordered a 
chicken to be roaſted for him; but hear- 
ing that dinner was juſt ready to be ſerved 
up, ſne was pleaſed to ſay, he muſt be 
contented with what was provided for 
herſelf that day, but gave orders to the 
cook to get ready a chicken to his own 
ſhare againſt night. : 
Her ladyſhip now fat down to table, 
and Pompey was placed at her elhow, 


where he received many dainty bits from 


her fair hands, and was careſſed by her 


all dinner-time, with more than uſual 


fondneis. The ſervants winked at one 
another while they were waiting, and con- 
veyed many ſneers acroſs the table with 
their looks; all which had the good luck, 
to eſcape her ladyſhip's obſervation, But 
the moment they were retired from wait=- 
ing, they gave vent to their thoughts 


with all the ſcurrilous wit and ill-man- 


nered raillery, which diſtinguiſhes the 
converſation of thoſe party-colouxed gen- 
A . 

And firſt, the butler out of livery ſerved 


” his remarks to the houſekeeper's ta- 
ble 


; which conſiſted of himſelf, an elderly 
fat woman the houſekeeper, and my 
lady's maid, a ſaucy, forward, affected 

ir of about twenty. Addreſſing him- 
felt to thefe ſecond-hand gentle women, as 
ſoon as they were pleaſed to fit down to 
33 dinner, 
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dinner, he informed them, that their fa- 
mily was increaſed, and that his lady had 


brought home a new companion. Their 
curioſity ſoon led them to deſire an ex- 
planation, and then telling them that this 
new companion was a new dog, he related 
minutely , and eircumſtantially all her 
Jadyſhi 5 behaviour to him Gale the 
time of his attendance at the ſide-board, 
not forgetting to mention the orders of 
a roaſted chicken for the gentleman's 
ſupper, The houſekeeper launched out 
Jargely on the fin and wickednets of feed- 
Ing ſuch creatures with Chriſtian victuals, 
declaring it was flying in the face of Hea- 
ven, and wondered how her lady could 
admit them into her apartment, for ſhe 
faid they had already ſpoiled all the crim- 
ſon damaſk chairs in the dining-room. 
But my lady's maid had a great deal 
more to ſay on this ſubject; and as it was 
her particular office to wait on theſe four- 


' footed worthies, ſhe complained of the 


Hardſhip done her, with great volubility 
of tongue. Then, fays ſhe, © there's 
a new plague come home, is there? he 
has got the mange too, I ſuppoſe, and 


morrow morning. I am ſure I am all 
over fleas with tending ſuch naſty poi- 
ſonous vermin, and 'tis a ſhame to put 
a Chriſtian to ſuch offices. was in 
hopes when that little mangy devil died 
t'other day, we ſhould have no more of 
them; but deuce fetch me if I won't 
run the comb into the litile devil's hack 
the firſt time he comes under my hands. 
I can't endure to ſee my lady let them 
kiſs her, and lick her face all over as 
ſhe does. I am ſure I'd fee all the dogs 


* ſuch poulcat vermin to lick my face. 
* Fogh! tis enough to make one ſick to 
© ſeert; and I am ſure, if I was a man, 
© I'd ſcorn to kiſs a face that had been 
6 licked by a dog. | | 

This was part of a ſpeech made by this 
delicate mincing comb-bruſher; and the 
reſt we ſhall omit, to wait upon the infe- 


rior ſervants, who were now aſſembled at 


dinner in their common hall of gluttony, 


and exerciſing their talents likewiſe on 


the ſame ſubje&t. John the footman here 
reported what Mr. William the butler 


had done before in his department, that 


their lady had brotight home a new dog. 
Damn it, ' cries the coachman, with a 
ſurly brutal voice, what ſignifies a new 
dog? has ſhe brought home ever a new 


dezvous. 


I ſhall have him to waſh and comb to- 


in England at Jericho, before I'd ſuffer 


laugh from all the company. Another 
{wore, he never knew a kennel of dogg 
kept in a bed- chamber before; which 
lixewiſe was applauded with a loud and 
boiſterous lauga: but as ſuch kind ef wit 
is too low for the dig nity of this hiſtory, 
though much affected by many of my 
contemporaries, I fancy I ſhall ealily have 
the reader's excuſe, if I forbcar to relate 
any more of it. 

To ſay the truth, the lower fort of 
men · ſervants are the molt inſolent, brutal, 
ungeneroũs raſcals on the face of the carth 
they are bred up in idleneſs, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery, and inſtead of conceal. 
ing any faults they obſerve at home, find 
a pleaſure in vilitying and mangling the 
reputations of their maſters in all alc. 
houſes, nine-pin-alleys, gin-ſhops, cel- 
lars, and every other place of dirty reu- 


HAP. VI. 


OUR HERO BECOMES A DOG OF THz 


OMPEY was now grown up (9 
maturity and dog's citate, when he 


came to live with Lady Tempeit; who 


ſoon uſhered him into all the joys and 
vanities of the town. 

As he attended his miſtreſs to all routs, 
drums, hurricanes, hurlev-burleys, and 
earthquakes, he ſoon eſtabliſhed an ac: 
quaintance and friendſhip with the moi 
noted dogs of quality, and of courſe at- 
feed a moſt hearty contempt for all ot 
inferior ſtation, whom he would never 
vouchſafe to play with, or pay then the 
Jeaſt regard. IIe ſeemed to know at Brit 
ſight, whether a dog had reccived a good 
education, by his manner of coming into 
a room, and was extremely ambitious to 
ſhew his © collar at court; in which agan 
he reſembled certain other dogs, who are 
equally vain of their finery, and happy 
to be diſtinguiſhed in their reſpective 
orders.” . 

If he could have ſpoken, Tam nerſuaded 
he would have uſed the phraſes fo much in 
faſhion; Nobody one knows! Wretches 
g ropt out of the moon! Creatures ſprung 
from adunghill!' By which are ſignified 
all thoſe who are not born to a title, or 
have not impudence and diſhone 
enough to run in debt with their tay lors 
for laced cloaths. 3 
: Again, had he been to write a Eft 
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from Bath or Tunbridge, he would have 
told his correſpondent, there was not a 
ſoul in the placez though at the fame time 


| ho knew there were above two thouſand; 
becauſe perhaps none of the men wore ſtars | 


and garters, and none of the women were 
bold enough to impoveriſh their families, 
by playing at the noble and illuſtrious 
game of Brag, _ GO. NS 

As he was now become a dog of the 
town, and perfectly well-bred, of courſe 
he gave himſelt up to intrigue, and had 
ſekſom leſs than two or three amours at 
a time with bitches of the higheſt faſhion : 
in which circumſtances he again lament- 
ed che want of ſpeech, being by that means 
debarred from the pleaſure of boaſting 
of the favours he received, But his gal- 
lantries were ſoun divulged by the conſe- 
quences of them; and as ſeveral very 
pretty puppies had been the offspring of 
his loves, it was uſual forall the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Tempeſt to ſolicit and cul- 
tivaze his breed. And here I ſhall beg 


leave to inſert two little billets of a very 


extraordinary nature, as a ſpecimen of 
what it is that engages the attention of 
ladies of quality in this refined and ac- 
compliſhed age. Lady Tempeſt was ſit- 
ting at her toilette one morning, when 
her maid brought her the following little 
ſcroll, from another lady, whoſe name will 
be ſeen at the bottom of her letter. 
| | 75 

© DEAR TEMPEST, 
a M* favourite little Veny is at pre- 
ſent troubled with certain amorous 
, infirmities of nature, and would not 
* be diſpleaſed with the addreſſes of a 
lover. Be ſo good therefore to ſend 
* little Pompey by my ſervant who brings 


this note, for I fancy it will make a 


; very pretty breed; and when the lovers 
; have tranſacted their affairs, he ſhall be 
ſent home incontinently. Believe me, 


dear Tempeſt, yours affectionately, 


Rack ET. 


Lady Tempeſt, as ſoon as ſhe had read 


this curious epiſtle, called for pen and ink, 
and immediately wrote the following an- 
wer, which likewiſe we beg leave to in- 


b An naceer, | 
x ]JNFIRMITIES of nature we all 
are ſubje& to, and therefore I have 


leut matter Pompey to wait upon Miſs 


© Veny, begging the favour of you to re- 


© turn him as ſoon as his gallantries are 
© over. Conſider, my dear, no modern 
love can, in the nature of things, laſt 
above three days, and therefore I hope 
to ſee my little friend again very ſoon. 
Your affectionate friend, eta teh 
5 © TEMPEST.” 


a R K 


In conſequence of theſe letters, our 
hero was conducted to Mrs. Racket's 


houſe, where he was received with the 


elvility due to his ſtation in life, and treated 
on the footing of a gentleman ho came 
a courting in the family. Mrs. Racket 
had two daughters, who had greatly im- 
proved their natural rcliſh for pleaſure in 
the warm climate of a town education, 
and were extremely ſolicitous to inform 
themſelves of all the myſfleries of love. 
Theſe young ladies no ſooner heard of 
Pompey's arrival, than they went down 
ſtairs into the parlour, and undertook 
themſelves to introduce him to Miſs Venys 


for love ſo much engroſſed their thoughts, 


that they could not ſuffer a lap-dog in 
the houſe to have an amour withont their 
privity. Here, while they were folacing 


themſelves with innocent ſpeculation, a a 


young gentleman, who vilited on a fa- 
miliar footing in the family, was intro- 
duced ſomewhat abruptly to them. LET 
no ſooner found themſelves ſurprized, 
than they ran tittering to a corner of the 

arlour, and hid their faces behind their 
. while their viſitor not happening to 
obſerve the hymeneal rites that were ce- 
lebrating, begged to knory the cauſe of 


their mirth. This redoubled their diver- 


ſion, and they burſt out afreſh into'fuch 
immoderate fits of laughter, that the poor 
man began to look exceedingly fooliſh, 
imagining himſcif to be the object of their 
ridicule, e renewed his entreaties 
to be let into the ſecret of their laughter 3 
the ladies had not the power of utterance, 
and he would ſtill have continued igno- 
rant, had he not accidentally caſt his eye 
aſide, and there beheld maſter Pompey 
with the moſt prevailing ſolicitation mak - 
ing love to his four-footed miſtreſs. This 
at once ſatisfied his curioſity, and he was 
no longer at a loſs to know the reaſon of 


that uncommon joy and rapture which 


the ladies had expreſſed. ; 
Thus was our Lo permitted to riot in 


all the luxuries of life, and treated 5 


where, both at home and abroad, with 
the greateſt indulgence. He fed every day 
upon chicken, partridges, ragouts, fri- 

C 2 caſſets, 
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caſſees, and all the rarities in ſeaſon; 
which ſo pampered him up with luxuri- 
ous notions, as made ſome future 


ſcenes of life the more grievous to kim, 
when fortune obliged him to undergo 
the hardſhips that will hereatter be re- 
corded, | 


CHAP. VII. 


RELATING A CURIOUS DISPUTE ON 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 
IN WHICH THE NAME OF OUR 
HERO WILL BUT ONCE BE MEN- 
TIONED, 


OTHING is more common on 
4 the ſtage, than to ſuſpend the cu- 
rioſity of an audience in the moſt inte- 
reſling ſcenes of a play, and relieve them, 
as it is called, with a dance of ghoſts, or 
devils, or furies, or other ontlandiſh be- 
ings. In imitation of this laudable cuſ- 
tom, before the reader proceeds any far- 
ther in Pompey's hiſtory, he is deſired to 
relieve himſelf with a curious diſpute on 
the immortality of the ſoul, which paſſed 
oue day in our hero's preſence. 
Lady Tempeſt, about this time, being 
indiſpoſed with ſome trifling diſorder, 
kept her chamber, and was attended by 
two phyſicians. Theſe gentlemen were 
now making their morning viſit, and 
had juſt gone through the examinations 
which cuſtom immemorial preſcribes 
ag—* How did your ladyſhip ſleep laſt 
* night? Do you find any drowth, Ma- 
* dam? Pray let me look at your lady- 
© ſhip's tongue; and many other queſ- 
tions which I have not leiſure now to re- 
cord: when on a ſudden a violent rap at 
the door, and ſhortly afterward the ap- 
pearance of a viſitor, interrupted their 
proceedings. The lady who now ar- 
rived came directly up to Lady Tem- 
pers and made her compliments ; then 

eing deſired to ſit down,ſhe fell into ſome 
common chit-chat on the news of the 
town ; in the midſt of which, without 
any thing preparatory to ſuch a ſubject, 


addreſſing herſelf on a ſudden to one of 


the phyſicians, with a face of infinite 
ſignificance and erudition, ſhe aſked him 
if he believed in the immortality of the 
ſoul ; but before we anſwer this extraor- 
dinary queſtion, or relate the converſation 
that enſued upon it, it will be for the 
reader's eaſe to receive a ſhort ſketch of 
her character, 
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In many reſpects this lady was 14 
ſimilar circumſtances with Lady Tem. 
peſt; only with this difference, that the 
one had been ſeparated from her hu. 
band by his death, the other divorced 
from hers by act of parliament; the one 
was famous for wit, and the other af. 
fected the character of. wiſdom. Lady 
Sophiſter, (for that was her name) az 
ſoon as ſhe was releaſed from the matri- 
monial fetters, ſet out to viſit foreign 
parts, and had diſplayed her charms in 
moſt of the courts in Europe, There, 
in many parts of her tour, ſhe had culti. 
vated an acquaintance with literati, 
and particularly in France, where the la- 
dies affect a reputation of ſcience, ard 
are able to diſcourſe on the profoundeſt 
queltions of theology and philoſophy. 
The labyrinths of a female brain are 0 
various and intricate, that it is difficult 
to ſay what firſt ſuggeſted the opinion to 
her, whether caprice or vanity of being 
ſingular; but all on a ſudden her lady- 
ſhip took a fancy into her head to diſbe- 
lieve the immortality of the foul, and ne- 
ver came into the company of learned 
men without diſplaying her talonts on 
this wonderful ſubje&. This extraor- 
dinary principle, to ſhew that ſhe did 


not take up her notions lightly and wan- 


wry, ſhe was able to demonſtrate; and 
could appeal to the greateſt authorities in 
defence of it. She had read Hobbes, 
Malbranche, Locke, Shafteſbury, Wool- 
laſton, and many more; all of whom fie 
obliged to give teſtimony to lier paradox, 
and perverted paſſages out of their works 
with a facility © very eaſy to be ima- 
« gined,* But Mr. Looks had the mil- 


fortune to be her principal favourite, and 


conſequently it reſted chiefly upon him 
to furniſh her with quotations wheneve! 
her ladyſhip pleaſed to engage in contro- 
verſy. Such was tlie character of Lady 
Sophiſter, who now arrived, and aſked 
the ſurprizing queſtion above-mention- 
ed e the immortality of the 
foul. . | . 

Doctor Killdarby, to whom ſhe ad- 
dreſſed herſelf, aſtoniſhed at the novelty 
of the queſtion, ſat ſtaring with horrc 
and amazement on his companion which 
Lady Tempeſt obſerving, and gueſſing 
that her female friend was going to be 
very abſurd, reſolved to promote the 
converſation for her own amuſement. 
Turning herſelf, therefore, to the doctor, 
ſhe ſaid with a ſmile . Do not _ 

| erſtan 
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e derſtand the meaning of her ladyſhip's 
« queſtion, Sir? She aſks you if you 
« believe in the immortality of the ſoul?” 
« Believe in the immortality of the 
« ſoul, Madam!” ſaid the doctor ſtaring 3 
« bleſs me, your ladyſhips aſtoniſh me 
beyond meaſure. Relieve in the im- 
« mortality of the ſoul! Yes, undoubt- 
© edly; and I hope all mankind does the 
« ſame.” | 
© Be not too ſure of that, Sir,“ ſaid 
Lady Sophiſter : * pray have your ever 
© read Mr. Locke's controverſy with 
© the Biſhop of Worceſter ?* | 


Mr. Locke's controverſy, Madam! 


replied the doctor; I proteſt I am not 
© ſure: Mr. Locke's controverſy with 


© the Biſhop of Worceſter! Let me ſee— 


© I vow I cannot recolle&—My reading 
© has been very multifarious and exten- 
© fve—Yes; Madam, I think I have read 
© it; though I protcit I cannot be ſure 
© whether I have read it or no. 


Have you ever read it, Doctor Rhu- 


parb?' ſaid ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 
the other phyſician. A 

O yes, Madam, very often,” replied 
ne; © it is that fine piece of his where 
Ves, yes, I have rea it very often; 
© I remember it perfectly well. But 
pray, Madam, is there any paſſage 
_ © T beg your ladyſhip's pardon if I am 

* miſtaken—hut is there any paflage, I 
* ſay, in that piece, which tends to con- 
firm your lad yſhip's notion concerning 
* the immortality of the ſoul?” 

* Why pray, Sir,' ſaid the lady, with 
a ſmile of triumph, © what do you eſteem 
* the ſoul to be? Is it air, or fire, or 
ether, or a kind of quinteſſence, as 


Ariſtotle obſerved, and compoſition of 


* all the elements? 0 

Doctor Rhubarb, quite dumb- found- 
ed with ſo much learning, deſired firſt to 
hear her ladyſhip's opinion of the matter. 
My opinion,” reſumed ſhe, * is exactly 


* the ſame with Mr. Locke's. You. 


| now Mr. Locke obſerves there are 
various kinds of matter Well, but 
firſt we ſhonld define matter, which 
von know the logicians tell us is an 
extended ſolid ſubſtance. Well, out 
of this matter, ſome you know is made 

x into roſes and peach- trees; then the 
next ſtep which matter takes, is animal 
life ; from whence, you know, we 
ve lions and elephants, and all the 
ace of brutes + then the laſt ſtep, as 
Locke obſerves, is thought, and 
 Feaſon, and volition, from whence are 


. 
o 
. 


created men; and therefore you v 
plainly ſee it is impoſſible for the foul 


to be immortal.” 


© Pardon me, Madam," ſaid Rhu- 


barb. © Roſes, and peach- trees, and ele- 
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png; and lions! I proteſt I remem 


ber nothing of this nature in Mr. 


Locke. Nay Sir,” «ried ſhe, © can 
Yy bl 


you deny me this? If the foul is fire, 
it mult be extinguiſhed ; if it is air, it 
mutt he difperſed ; if it be only a mo- 
dition ot matter, why then of courſe 
It cerſes, you know, when matter is na 
longer modified; if it be any thin 

elle, it is exactly the ſame thing : ng 
therefore you muſt conleſs—indeed, 


doctor you muit confeſs— that it is 


impoſſible for the ſoul to be immor- 
tal.” ; 


Doctor Killdarby, who had ſat filent 


for ſome time to collect his thoughts, 
finding what a learned antagoniſt he had 
to cope with, began now to harangue in 
the folloveing manner. Madam, ſaid 
he, * as to the nature of the ſoul, to be 
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ſure there have been ſuch opinions as 


your ladyſhip mentions about it ma- 
ny various and unaccountahble opi- 
nions. Some called it Divinum Car - 
leſte ; others Quinta Eſſentia, as your 
ladyſhip obſerves ; and others Inflam- 
mata K that is, Madam, In - 


flamed Air. Ariſtoxenus, an old mu- 


ſician, as I, remember, imagined the 
ſoul to be a muſical tune; and a ma- 


thematician that I have heard of, ſup- 


poſed it to be like an æquilateral trian- 
gle. Deſcaites, I think, makes it's 
reſidence to be the pineal gland of the 
brain, where all the nerves tei minate 


and Borri, I remember, the Milaneſe 


phyſician, in a letter to Bartholine, de 
ortu cerebri et uſu medico, aſſerts, 
that in the bram is found a certain very 
{ubtil fragrant juice, (which I conceive 
may be the ſame as the nervous juice 
or animal ſhirits) and this he takes to 


be the reſidence or ſeat of the foul z 


the ſubtilty or ſineneſs of which he ſup- 
poſes to depend, Madam, on the tem- 
perature of this liquor. But really 
ali theſe opinions may very probably 
be falſe: we do but grope in the dark, 
Madam; we do but grope in the dark; 
and it would be better to let the ſub- 
je&t entirely alone. The concurrent 
opinions of all mankind have ever 
agreed in. believing the immortality 


of the ſoul ; and this, I confeſs, is to 


me an unanſwerable argument of it's 
& truch. 
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truth. You fee, Madam, I purpoſely 
© wave the topick of revelation. 
© Oh, Sir, as to that matter, cries the 


lady, interrupting him, (as to revelation, 


© Six—" And here the ran into much 
common-place raillery at the expence 
only of Chriſtianity and the Goſpel; till 
Lady Tempett cut her ſhort, and defired 
her to be ſilent on that head: for this 
good lady believed all the doctrines of 
religion, and was contented, like many 
others, with the trifling privilege only of 
diſobeying all it's precepts. 

Lady Soptiilier, however, reſolved not 


to quit the field of battle, but rallied her 
forces, and once more fell on her adver- 


faries with an air of triumph. © You 
< ſay, I think, Sir, reſumed the, that a 
multitude of opinions will eſtabliſh a 
truth. Now you know all the Indians 
believe that their dogs will go to hea- 
ven along with them; and if a great 
many opinions can prove any thing to 


SW a a aA „ £4 


© India, you know, doctor, is a prodi- 


gioius large wide tract of continent, 
where the Gymnoſopyiſts lived, and aj] 
that, —Pray, Lady Tempctt, let us 
look at your globes.” 

My globes, Madaml' ſaid Lady 
Tempeſt; what globes of mine docs 
© your ladyſhip deſire to fee ?? 

What globes!” replied the diſputant; 
why your celeſtial and terreſtrial globes 
to be ſure. I want to look out India 

in tae map, and ſhew the doctor what a 

prodigious wide tract of continent it 

is in compariſon of our Europe: how- 
ever, come, I believe we can do vith- 
out them. As I was ſaying, therefore, 

Sir, the Indians you know believe their 
dogs will bear thera company to hea- 

ven; and if a great many opinions can 

eſtabliſh the truth of an hypotheſis 

you underſtand me, I hope, becauſe I 

would tain fpcak to be underitood—T 

ſay, if a great many opinions can 


you to that, Sir? For inſtance, now, 
there is Ladv Tempeit's little Jap- 
dog—' * My dear little creature,” ſaid 
Lady Tempeit, catching him up in her 
arms, will you go to heaven along with 
me? I ſhall be vaſtly glad of your 


company, Pompey, if you will.” From 


this hint both their ladyſhips had many 
bright ſallies, till Lady Sophiſter, finſhed 
with the hopes of this argument, recalled 
her adverſary to the queſtion, and deſired 
to hear his reply. Come, Sir,” {aid 


be true, what fay you to that, Sir? 


prove any thing to be true, what fay 


argument, you have not an{wered my 
laſt ſyllogilm. I think I Itave gra. 
velled you now; I think I have done 
for you; I think I have demoliſhed you, 
doctor. 

Not at all, Madam, ſaid Killdarby; 
reglly, as to that matter, that is ne- 
ther here nor there. Opinions, Ma. 
dam, vague irregular opinions, will 
ſpring up and float in people's brains; 
but we were talking of the dictates of 
ſenſe and reaſon. Savages, Madam, 
will be ſavage; but Indians have no- 
thing to do with Europeans. The 
reply to what your Jadyſhip has ad. 
* vanced would be eaſy and obvious: 
© but really I muit beg to be excuſed; 
© my profeſſton does not oblige me to a 
© knowledyve of ſuch ſubjects; I came 
© here to preſcribe as a phyſician, and 
© not to diicuſs topicks of theology. 
Come, brother, I believe we only in- 
© terrunt their ladyſhips, and TI am oblig- 
ed to call upon my Lord „and Sir 
Willlam , and Lady Betty, and 
many other. people of quality this 
morning.“ Dr. Rhubarb declared that 
he likewiſe had as many viſits to make 


ſhe, © you have not yet reſponſed tom 
c 

p 

c 

g 
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that morning; whereupon, taking-ther 


lexves and their fees, the two gentlemen 
retired with great precipitation, leaving 
her ladyſhip in poſietiion of the field of 
battle; who immediately reported all 
over the town that ſhe had out-reaſoned 
wo phyſicians, and obliged them by dint 
of argument to confeſs that the foul is 


- not immortal. 


And now begging the reader's pardon 
for this digreſſion, let us return to our 
hero, who J am afraid is going to ſuſter* 
a &reat revolution in his life. | 


CH AP, VIE. 
VARIOUS AND SUNDRY MATTERS. 


13 Tempeſt had been walking 
Lone morning in St. James's Park, 
with her little favourite, as uſual, atiend- 
ing her; for ſhe never went abroad with ⸗ 
out taking him in her arms. Here ſhe 
ſet him down on his legs, to play with 
ſome other dogs of quality, that were 
taking the air that morning in the Mall; 
giving him ſtrict orders, however, not to 
preſume to ſtray out of her ſight. Yet, in 
ſpĩte of this injunCtion, . other 
tempted his curioſity beyond —_ 
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of the Mall; and there, while, he was | diſpatched cards toall her acquaintance, 
rolling and indulging himielf on tae to put oil a drum Which was to have been 
reen graſs, (a plzaſure by novelty ren- heid at her houſe that evening; giving 
dere more agreeable to him) it was as A reaſon, that ſhe had loſt her darling 
his misfortune to ſpring a bird; winch lap-dog, and could not ſee company. 
he purſued with ſach eagerneſs and ala- Sne continued to advertiſe him in all the 
crity, that he was quite out of light be- newſpapers for a month together, with 
fore he thought proper to give oyerthe increaſe of the reward as the caſe grew 
chace. Ils raifrets, in the mean while, more detperate: yet neither all the en- 
was engaged in lo warm and intereting a q iries ſhe made, nor all the rewards the. 
diſpute on the price of ſilk, that ſhe ne- offered, ever rettored little Pompey to her 
ver miſſed her favourite; nay, What is ams. We mutt leave her, theretore, to 
il! more extraordinary, the got into her receive the conſolatious of her friends ca 
coach aud drove home, without once be- this afflicting loſs, and return to examine 
ſtoqging a thought upon him. But the after our hero, ; | | 
moment ſhe arrived in her dining-xoom, | He had been purſuing a bird, as was 
and calt her eyes on the relt of her four- before deſcribed ; and when his diverſion 
footed friends, her guilt immediately was over, galloped back to the Mall, 
flew in her face, and the cried out with not in che leait doubting to find his lady 
a ſcream-—* As I am al ve, I have left there at his return. But, alas, how great 
© little Pompey, behind me! was his di{appointment! He ran up and 
Then ſammoning up two of her ſer- down, ſmelling to every petticoat he met, 
yauts, ſhe commandyd them to go direct- and ſtaring up in every female face; yet 
ly and ſearch every corner of the pars neither his eyes or noſe gave him the 
with the greate!t diligence, protclting fine information he deſired. Seven times he 
ſhould never have ay peace of mind till courſed from Buckingham Rouſe to the 
her favourite was reſtored to her arms. Horſe Guards, and back again; but all 
Many times ſhe rang her bell to know if in vain: at length tired, diſconſolate, 
her ſervants were returned, before it was and full of deipair, he ſat hinifelf down 
poſſible for them co have got thither: but under a tree, and there turning his head 
at length the fatal meſſenger arrived, aſide in a thoughtfulattitude, abandoned 
that Pompey was no where to be found. himfelf to much mournful meditation. 
And indeed it would have been next to a In this evil plight, while he was ruminat- 
miracle if he had; for theſe faithful am- ing on his fate, and, like many other 
baſſadors had never once ſtirred from the people in the park, unable ta divine where 
kitchen fire, where, together with the reſt he tho ld geta dinner, he was ſpied by a 
of the ſervants, they had been laughing little girl about ſeven years old, who was 
rat the folly of their miſtreis. And the walking by her mother's fide in the 
reaſon why they denied iheir return ſoon- Mall. She no ſconer perceived him, 
er was, becauſe they imagined a ſutncient than ſhe cried out La, mamma, there's 
| time had not then elapſed to give a pro- * a petty dog!” and then applied herſelf 
bability to that Iye which they were de- with muchtendernels to ſolicit him to her. 
termined to tell. Vet this did not {atis= The wretched are always glad to find a 
fy their lady; the ſent them a ſecond friend; and our little unfortunate na 
time to repeat their ſearch, and a {ſecond ſooner ſaw one courting him to her, thay 
time they returned with the ſame anſwer, immediately breaking off his medita- 
At this again the reader is deſired not to tions, he ran haſtily up, and ſaluti 
wonder; for though her ladyſhip ſaw her eagerly with his fore-paws, gave 
them out of the houſe herſelf, and order. many dumb expreſſions of joy, that 
ell them to bring hack her favourite un- ſpeech itſelf could hardly have been more 
der pain of diſmiſſion, the farthelt of eloquent. The young lady, on her ſide, 
their travels was only to an alehouſe at charmed with his ready compliance, 
the corner of the ſtreet ; where they had ſnatched him up in her arms, and kifled 
been entertaining a large circle of their him with great delight; then turning 
pat-colqured brethren with much ri- again to her mother, and aſking her if 
aldry at the expence of their miſtreſs. ſhe did not think him a lovely creature 
Tenderneſs to this lady's character —* Lwonder,' ſaid the, © whoſe dog it is, 
makes me paſs over much of the ſorrow mamma! I have a good mind to take 
ſhe vented on this occaſion ; but I can- him home with me; thall I, mamma? 
dot help relating, that ſhe immediately ( Shall I takg him home with me, mam- 


« ma?” 
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ma? To this alſo her mother con- 
ſented; and when they had taken two or 
three more turns, they retired to their 
coach, and Pompey was conducted to his 
new Jodgings. 

As ſoon as they alighted at home, 
little miſs ran haſtily up ſtairs, to ſhew 
her brother and ſiſters the prize ſhe had 
found; and he was handed about from 


one to the other, with great delight and 


admiration of his beauty. Then he was 
introduced to all their favourites, which 
were, a dormouſe, two kittens, a ſquirrel, 
a parrot, and magpye. To theſe he was 
preſented with many childiſh ceremonies, 


and a thouſand little follies, which make 


up the happineſs of this happieſt age. 
The parrot was to make a ſpeech to him, 
the ſquirrel to treat him with ſome nuts, 
the kittens to dance for his diverſion, the 
magpye to tell his fortune; and all were 
enjoined to contribute ſomething to the 
entertainment of the little ſtranger in his 
new apartments: and it is inconceivable 
how buſy they were in the execution of 
theſe trifles, with all their ſpirits in a 
Hurry, and their whole fouls laid cut 
upon them. | | 
Ont would have imagined, after the 
extraordinary tenderneſs with which our 
hero had been treated by Lady Tempeſt, 
he muſt have felt great regret and con- 
cern at the loſs of her; but, I am ſorry 
to ſav it, he had no ſooner dined, and felt 
himſelf jnng in a new apartment, than 
he entirely forgot his former miſtreſs. 
Here I know not how to exctHe his be- 
haviour. Had he been a man, one ſhould 
not have wondered to find him guilty of 
ingratitude; a vice deeply rooted in the 
nature of that wicked animal: but that 
a dog, a creature famous for fidelity, 
ſhould ſo ſoon forget his former friend 
and benefactreſs, is, I confeſs, quite un- 
accountable; and I would willingly draw 
a veil over this part of his conduct, if the 


_ veracity of an hutorian did not oblige me | 


torelate it. 


CHAP. IX. 


WHAT THE READER WILL KNOW IF 
| HE READS IT. 


HE father of this little brood, who 
: are now in poſſeſſion of our hero, 
was Captain Vincent of the Guards, a 
gentleman whole character will coſt us 
no long deſcription. 


Captain Vincent of the Guards waz 
an exceeding handſome man, about thirty 
yours old, tail, and well-proportioned in 

is limbs; but ſo entirely devoted to the 
contemplation of his own pretty perſon, 
that he never detached his thoughts one 
moment from the confideration of it, 


Conſcious of being a favourite of the 


ladies, among whom he was received al. 
ways with eyes of aſſection, he thought 
the charms of his figure irreſiſtible where. 
ever he came, and ſeemed to ſhew him. 
ſelf in all 22 places as an object of 
333 admiration. You ſaw for ever in 

is looks a ſmile of aſſurance, compla- 
cency, and felf - applauſe : he appeared 


always to be wondering at his own ac- 


compliſhnients, and eſpecially when he 


made a farvey now and then of his dreſs 
and limbs, it was as much as to fav to 
his company—* Gentlemen and ladies, 
look on me, if you can, without admi- 
ration. The reputation of two or three 
affairs which Fame had given him with 
women of faſhion, ſtill contributed to 
increaſe his vanity, and authorized him, 


as he thought, to beſtow more time and 


pains on the beautifying and adorning 
10 ſucceſsful a figure. In ſhort, after 
many real or pretended amours, which 
made him inſufferably vain, he married 
at laſt a celebrated town - beauty, a wo- 
man of quality, who was in all reſpects 
equal to, and worthy of, ſuch a hul- 


band, 


Lady Betty Vincent, the wife of this 


gentleman, was one of thoſe haught 
nymphs of quality who preſume ſo 1 
on the merit of a title, that they never 
trouble themſelves to acquire any other, 
She was proud, expenſive, inſolent, and 
unmannerly, to her inferiors; vain of 
her rank, and ſtill vainer of her perſon; 
full of extravagant airs; and, though 
exceedingly filly, conceited of an imagi- 
nary wit and ſmartneſs. As fhe ſet out 
in life with a full perſuaſion that her p- 
digious beauty, merit, and de 
ments, muſt ſoon procure her the title 
of © Her Grace,” ſhe rejected ſeveral ad. 
vantageous matches that offered, becauſe 
they did not in all points come up to the 
height of her ambition. Atlength, find- 
ing her charms begin to decay, in 3 fit 
of luſt, diſappointed pride, and oppoſition 
to her mother, with whom ſhe had then 
a quarrel, ſhe patched up a marriage with 
Captain Vincent of the Gurt , contrary 


to the advice and remonſtrances of all her 


friends and relations. 
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As the captain had no revenue beſide 


the income cf his commiſſion, and her 
ladyſhip's fortune did not exceed ſeven 
thouſand ex it may be concluded, 
when the honey - moon of love was over, 
this agreeable couple did not find the 
matrimonial-fetters ſit perfectly eaſy up- 
on them. To retrench in any article, they 
found it eue to retire into the 
country, ſtill more impoſſible; that was 
horrors, death, and deſpair; her lady- 
ſhip could not hear of ſuch a thing with 
patience 3 ſhe was ready to ſwoon at the 
mention of it: and, indeed, the captain, 
who was equally attached to London, nc- 
yer made * propoſal in earneſt. | 
What, then, could they do in theſe 
embarraſſing circumſtances? Why, they 
took a little houſe in Hedge Lane, near 
the bottom of the Hay Market, which, 
being in the center of publick diverſions, 
ſerved to keep them a little in counte- 
nance; and there they ſupported their 
ſpirits, as well as they could, with reflect- 
ing that they ſtill lived in the world, 
though their apartments were not ſo com- 
modious as they could wiſh. * 
Fettered pride is ſure to turn into 
peeviſhneſs, and ſpleen is the daughter 
of mortified vanity. Finding an | 
cramped with want, they grew uneaſy, 
diſcontented, jealous of each other's ex- 
travagance, and were ſcarce ever alone 
without reproaching one another on the 
article of expence. The lady powted at 
the captain for going to White's, and the 
captain recriminated on his wife for play- 
ing at brag ; and then followed a Jong 
contention which of them ſpent the mo 
money. on | 
' To compleat their misfortunes, her 
ladyſhip took to breeding, which intro- 


duced a thouſand new expences; and 


they muſt ahſolutely have ſtarved in the 
wil of pride and . had they not 
been ſeaſonably relieved now and then 
by ſome A preſents from Lady 
Betty's mother, my old Lady Harridan, 
who was till alive, and in poſſeſſion of 
a conſiderable jointure, _ 

The devotion which the captain paid 
28 beautiful figure has already been 
deſeribed; nor was her ladyſhip one jot 
behind him in idolizing aud adoring her 
own charms. She prided herſelf in a 


more particular manner on the lovely 


bloom and charming delicacy of her 


complexion, which had procured her the 


envy of one fex, and the admiration of 


we other; though, perhaps, if her enviers 


added ſhe, * come and mix up his 


and admirers had known the following 
little ſtory, both theſe paſſions would have 
conſiderably abated in them. b 

It was our hero's cuſtom, whenever he 
came into a new family, to gratify hiy 
curioſity, as ſoon as poſſible, with a gene- 
ral ſurvey of the houſe. On his arrival 
here, his little owners were fo fond of 
him the firſt day, that they lugged him 
about m their arms, and never permitted 
him to ſtay one moment out of their 
ſights; but being left more at his own 
liverty the next morning, he thought it 
was then a convenient time for making 
his tour. After examining all the rooms 
above ground, he deſcended intrepidly 
into the Kitchen, and began to look about 
ſharp for a breakfaſt; for, to ſay the 
truth, he had hitherto met with very 
thin commons in his new apartments. 
At laſt, a blue and white diſh, which 
ſtood on the dreſſer, preſented itſelf to 
his eye. This immediately he deter- 


mined to be a lawful prey; and perceiv- 


ing nobody preſent to interrupt him, 
boldly made a ſpring at it: but hap- 
pening unluckily to leap againſt the di. | 
down it came, and it's contents ran about 
the kitchen. Scarce had this happened, 
when my lady's maid ap below 


ſtairs, and began to ſcream out in a ve: 


ſhrill accent: Why, who has done this 
© now? I'll be whipped if this owdacioug 
© little dog has not been and thrown 
* down my lady's backſide's breakfaſt 1” 
After which ſhe fell very ſeverely on the 
cook, who now entered the kitchen, and 
began to reprimand her in a very autho- 


ritative tone, fer nat taking more care of 


her dreſſers: But let the . 
1 = 
© neſs himſelf and he will; for, deuce 
* fetch me if I'll wait on her 2 
© backſide in this manner! If ſhe will 
© have her clyſters, let the clyſter - pipe 
doctor come and miniſter them him- 
ſelf, and not put me to her filthy of- 
© fices.-O Lord, bleſs us! Well, rather 
© than be at all this pains for a com- 
„ plexion, I'd be as brown as a N. 
all my life-time! The fineſt flowers, 
© have heard ſay, are raiſed from dung; 
© and, perhaps, it may be ſo; I am ſure 


'« *tis ſo at our houſe; for my lady takes 


© phyſick twice a week, and treats her 
S þackſide with a clyſter once a fort- 
© night, and all this to preſerve a com- 
© plexion!” | 8 
While the waiting - gentlewoman wis 
haranguing thus at the experice of her 
5 D miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, the captain's valet alſo came 
into the kitchen; and hearing his fellow- 
ſervant very loud and vociferous, en- 
quired what was the matter. Matter!” 
\ cried ſhe, matter enough o'conſcience! 
© Don't you ſee there? This plaguy little 
© devil of a dog has heen and flung 
_ © down my lady's backfide's breakfaſt!” 
— Bleſs us! a pradigious diſaſter in- 
© deed?!” replied the valet. © Why, what 
ſhall we do now, Mrs. Minikin? Iam 
afraid your ladyſhip's complexion will 
want it's bloom to-day '——* Hang her 
* complexion ' faid Abigail; I wiſh 
© her complexion was at the bottom of 
© her own cloſe- ſtool! She need be fo 
enerous to her backſide indeed! Iam 
i ſhe is not ſo over - and - above ge- 
trons to her ſervants, and her trades- 
folks! True, cried the valet; * if 
© ſhe would treat us with a breakfaſt now 
© and then, as well as her backſide, me- 
thinks it would not be amiſs; for, deuce 
© take me, if ever I ſaw ſuch houſe- 
© keeping in any family that ever I lived 
© in, in my days! They dreſs plaguy 
© fine both of em, and cut a figure a- 
© broad, while their ſervants are ſtarving 
© at home.'—* Yes, yes, faid Mrs. 
Minikin, tis all ſhew, and no ſubſtance, 
at our houſe! There's your pretty ma- 
ſter, the captain, has At! ſmugging 


=. 


0 
£c 
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up his pretty face, and cleaning his 
teeth, for this hour, before the look- 
ing-glaſs, this morning: I wonder he 
does not clyſter for a complexion too! 
Though, thank Heaven! he's cox- 
comb enough already, and wants no 


no woman can look him in the face 
without falling in love with him, with 
his black ſolitaire, and his white teeth, 
and his frizzled hair, and his fopperies! 
O Lord, have mercy upon us! Well, 
every one to their liking: but, hang 
me, if I would not marry a monkey as 
foon as ſuch a powdered ſcaramouch, 
were I woman of quality! - Get out, 


you little naſty devil of a dog! Hang 


me if I won't brain you, and let the 
little vixens your miſtreſſes ſay what 
« they pleaſe!” = 5 
Having ſaid this, ſhe ſet out, full of 
rage, in purſuit of poor Pompey, who 
took to his heels with t precipitation, 
and fled for his life; but not being nim- 
ble enough, he was overtaken, and fmart- 
ed ſeverely for the treſpaſs he had com- 
mitted, To ſay the truth, he ſoon began 
to find himſelf very unhappily fituatel 
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c 
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addition to his pride: he ſeems to think 
« 
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in this family; for wretched are all thaſe 
animals that become the favourites of 
children. At firſt, indeed, he ſuffered 
only the barbarity of their kindneſs, and 
was perſecuted with no other cruelties 
than what aroſe from their extravagant 
love of him: but when the date of his 
favour began to expire, (and it did not 
continue Fon ) he was then taught to 
feel how EQS, ſeverer their hatred could 
be than their fondneſs. He had, indeed, 
from the firſt, two or three veg pre- 
ſages of what might happen to him; for 
he had ſeen with his own eyes the two 
kittens, his play - fellows, drowned for 
ſome miſdemeanor they had been guilt 
of ; and the magpye's head chopped of 
with the greateſt paſſion, for daring to 
peck a piece of plumb - cake that lay in 
the window without permiſſion ; which 
inſtances of cruelty were ſufficient to 
warn him, if he had any foreſight, of 
9 might afterwards happen to him- 
ſelf. | 

But he was not left long to entertain 
himſelf with conjectures, before he felt 
in perſon and in reality the miſchievous 
diſpoſition of thele little tyrants. Some- 
times they took it into their heads that 
he was full of fleas; and then he waz 
ſouſed into a tub of water till he was al- 
moſt dead, in order to kill the vermin that 
inhabited the hair of his body. At other 
times, he was ſet on his hinder-legs with 
a book before his eyes, and ordered to 
read his leſſon; which not being able to 
perform, they whipped him till Fe how). 


ed, and then chaſtiſed him the more for 
daring to be ſenſible of pain. 


Much of this treatment did he un- 
dergo, often wiſhing himſelf reſtored to 
the arms of Lady Tempeſt ; when For- 


tune, taking pity of his calamities, once 


more reſolved to change his lodgings, 
and delivered him from this houſe of in- 


| A MATRIMONIAL DISPUTE, 
I ADV Betty Vincent had a mother 


ſtill living, as we hinted in the 
preceding chapter; who, having worn 


out her life in vanity, cards, and: 


ſorts of luxury, was now turned metho- 
dift at ſeventy, and thought, by preſent- 
ing Heaven with the dregs of her age, 
to atone for all the riot an laſciviouſnelt 
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ef ber youth. For this purpoſe, ſhe had 
renounced all publick diverſions, put her- 
{elf under the tuition of the two great 
fie!d-preaching apoſtles, and was become 
one of the warmeſt votaries of that pre- 
valing fect. | | 
But, beſides the ſelf-mortification ſhe 
was pleaſed to undergo, her ladyſhip had 
likewiſe an additional ſtratagem to pro- 
cure her pardon above, which the thought 
impoſſible to fail her; and this was to 


take her eldeſt grand-daughter out of the 


temptations of a wicked, ſeducing age, 
into her own family, and breed her up a 
methodiſt: the merit of which laudable 
action, ſhe hoped, would compenſate all 
her own miſcarriages, and effectually re. 
ſtore her to the Divine favour, 
Having thus laid the ſcheme of com- 
pounding matters with Heaven, and 
making the virtues of the grand-daughter 


balance, as it were, and ſet off the fins of 


the grand-mother, ſhe now thought only 
of putting it in execution. In the firſt 
place, ſhe communicated her delign to 
the two apoſtles ; and, the moment ſhe 
was aſſured of their approbation, ſhe diſ- 
patched a meſſage to her daughter, de- 
ring an hour's converſation with her the 
firſt time ſhe was at leiſure. 

Lady Betty, who had great depend- 


ance on her mother, did not fail to an- 
ſwer the ſummons, and was with her 


very early the next morning ſo ay 
early, that the clock had but juſt ſtruc 
one; which, ſhe ſaid, was an inſtance of 
her uncommon filial obedience. It may 
be imagined the two ladies ſoon came to 
agreement; Lady Betty being as glad 
to get rid of a charge, as Lady Harridan 
w2cquire a companion, which ſhe re- 
preſented as the motive that induced her 
M 3s her grand-daughter into her fa- 
ply. © 

Matters being thus ſettled, Lady Betty 
returned home to dinner ; where ſhe ob- 
ſerved a ſullen filence till the cloth was 
removed, and the ſervants were carrying 


away the laſt things. Then it was that 


ſhe pleaſed to open her mouth, and bade 
one of the footmen tell Minikin to get 
vally's cloaths and linen packed up a- 


got the evening. There happened at 
$ 


is time to be a miff ſubſiſting between 
her ladyſhip and the captain, and they 
had glouted at one another for ſeveral 


= without exchanging a word, She 
not, therefore, vouchſafe to aſk her 
bulband's conſent in the fiep ſhe vas 


* i 
: 
* 


we. . 


taking, nor even to inform him of it iu 
direct terms, but left him to extract it 
as well as he could from this oblique 
meſſage, which ſhe ſent to her maid. 
The captain, who ſaw ply that ſome 
myſtery was contained under theſe orders, 


had at firſt a mind to be revenged by af- . 


fecting not to hear them; but curioſity 
prevailing over his reſentment, he ſub- 


mitted at length to aſk whither his daughe 


ter was going. | 

Why, if you will ſpend all your life 
© at White's, and lofe all your money in 
„play, replied the lady, with an air of 
diſdain, * I muſt diſpoſe of my children 
© as well as I can, I think.” | 

© But what connection is there, in the 
© name of God, ſaid the captain, be- 
« tween my playing at White's and your 
packing up your daughter's cloaths ? 
* Unleſs, perhaps, you are going to ſend 
8 your daughter to the Foundling Hoſ- 
© pital.” | 

0 Yes, perhaps I am, ' cries ſhe, with 
a toſs of her head: * if one can't main- 
© tain one's children at home, they muſt 
© een come upon the pariſh, and there's 
an end of it. | 

Still the captain remained unenlighten- 


ed; not a ray of information tranſpted 


through theſe dark ſpeeches; and, in- 
deed, there ſeemed to be no likelihood of 
an eclairciſſement; for in this manner 
they continued to play at croſs-purpoſes 
with one another for ſeveral minutes. 
At laſt, his patience heing utterly ex- 
hauſted, he inſiſted very earneſtly, and 
ſomewhat angrily, to know what was 
going to be done with his daughter, 


Why, mamma has mind to take che 


girl to live with her, if you muſt know, 


replied her ladyſhip; * and that is going | 
r. | 


© to be done with your daughte 
© you will get children, without being 


© able to maintain them, you may be 
nd there is 
© ſomebody in the world that will take 
© themoff your hands. Oh, Madam!” 
cries the captain, as to the article of 
* begetting children, I appreveud your. 


© thankful, methinks, to 


© |adyſhip to be full as guilty as I amy 
2 and * that is - of the que 
«© tion. But as to your mamma's t ng 
them off our hands, devil take me 

© I am not exceedingly obliged to her 
for it. Your mamma is welcome to 


© take them all, if the pleaſes. I only 


« wanted to know what was going to be 
done with the girl, and now 1 am moſt 
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perfectly ſatisfied ;* which he uttered 
with the moſt taunting pronunciation in 
the world, ; ; 
There is nothing ſo exceedingly pro- 
voking as a ſneer to people enraged and 
enflamed with pride. e captain per- 
ceived the effect it had; and reſolving to 
urſue his triumph My dear, added 
e, to be ſure the prudent care you 


© are taking to provide for your children 


js highly commendable; but I am 
© afraid your mamma will debauch the 
« girl with religion! ſhe'll teach her, 
perhaps, to whune and cant, and ſay her 


© prayers under the godly Mr. White 


4 field. | 
Lady Betty had never in her life ſhewn 
the lealt regard for her mother: ſhe had 
married in direct oppoſition to her will, 
and partly out of revenge, becauſe ſhe 
| Happened at that time to have a quarrel 
with her, and knew her diſinclination to 
the match ; but now, {6 much was ſhe 
| 22 with the captain's raillery, that 

e gladly ſeized on any thing which of- 
fered as a handle of reproach. With 
rage, therefore, ſparkling in her eyes, 
and indignation glowing all over her 
face, the cried oui How dare you ri- 
«© dicule my mamma? If mamma has a 
. mind to be an old doating idiot, and 
change her religion, does it hecome 
you, of all people, to reproach her with 
it? You have the greateſt obligations 
to her, Sir; and you may be athamed 
to give yourſelf ſuch airs. You ridi- 
cule my mamma! you, of all people 
in the world ! Twould have been well 
for me, I am ſure, if I had taken mam- 
ma's advice, and. never had you; for, 
yon know, you brought nothing but 
your little beggarly commiſſion; and 
what is the income of a little beggarly 
commiſſion ? *Tis not ſufficient to fur 
nifh one's pin- cuſhion with pins. And 
who, pray, was you, when [ 


mily; and yet you pretend to ridicule 


you! If it was not for mamma now, 
ou would ſtarve—you and all your 
brats would ſtarve with want!” 
When a diſpute is grown to the higheſt, 
| eiperally if it be.a matrimonial one, all 
| ſober argument and cool reply are no- 
thing better than words ſpoken againſt 
the wind. The judicious captain, there- 
N fore, inſtead of anſwering this invective 
_- of his ſpouſe, very wiſely; in my opinion, 
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had you? 
You know you was no blood or fa- 


my mamma !—You of all people l— 


fair lady, and ſo utterly overſct her . 
tience, that ſhe ſtarted from her chair, 
ſwept down two or three bottles and 
olaſſes with her hoop-petticoat, flonnced 
out of the room, and ruſhed up- ſtain, 
ready to burſt with ſpite and indigna- 


tion. 

All the while this diſpute was 
in the parlour, our hero was the ſubje; 
of as fierce a one among his little onen, 
or rather tormentors, in another room: 
for as the eldeſt girl was going into 2 
different family, it was neceſſary 
ſhould make a og entry of their play. 
things; and our hero being incapable of 
divifion, unleſs they had carved him out 
into ſhares, a warm debate aroſe con- 
cerning him, both ſides obſtinately re. 
fuſing to wave their pretenſions. This, 
perhaps, may ſeem a little wonderful to 
the reader, 1 has been informed that 
they were all long ago grown tired of 
him : but let him has ider the tempers of 
this little family, begotten in ſpleen, 
peeviſhneſs, and pride, and I believe he 
will not think it unnatural, after the re. 
cent example he has ſeen of their parents, 
that a ſpirit of oppoſition ſhould make 
them contend with the greateſt vehe- 
mence for a matter of the moſt abſolute 
indifference to them. This was in reality 
the cauſe of their contention ; aud they 
would ſoon have gone together by the 
ears, had not their mamma appeared to 
decide the queſtion in favour of ber eldeft 
girl, whoſe claim, ſhe ſaid, was indiſ- 
putable, from the circumſtance of her 
finding him in the Park. 

Lady Betty was hardly yet recovered 
from her paſſion; but being now told 
that Lady Harridan's coach was waiting 
for her at the door, ſhe compoſed her face 
as well as ſhe could, and mounted into 
it, attended by her daughter and the ber 
of this hiſtor 7. | | 


CHAP, M. 
A STROKE AT THE METHODISTS, 


HEY arrived at Lady Harridan's 
about ſeven o'clock in the even. 
ing, and were f conducted 
up ſtairs into her ladyſhip's dining- om. 
where they found a large 22 790 of 
women aſſ-nibled. On thefirſt ſ of 
ſo many ladies, I believe, our hero con- 
cluded he was got into ſome route 9 
drum, ſuch as he had often ſeen at Lad 
Tempeſt ai 


* 


— A. aaa ard 


—_— 


knew not well how to reconcile many 

pearances with ſuch a ſuppoſition, 

no cards, he heard no laughing: 

the ſolemn faces of the ſervants, w 
now and then appeared ; the ſober looks 
of the company; every thing ſeemed to 
inform him, 1 pleaſure never could 
de the cauſe of this aſſembly, It was, 
indeed, a ſiſterhood of the godly, met 
together to-bewail the vanities of human 
15 and congratulate one another on 
their common good - luck, in breakin 
away from the enchantments of a ſinf al 
world. 

The cauſes which had converted them 


to methodiſm were almoſt as various as 


the ſeveral characters of the converts. 
Some, the ill-ſ.cceſs of their charms had 
driven to deſpair ; others, a conſciouſneſs 


of too great ſucceſs had touched with re- 


tance; and both theſe terminated in 
uperſtitious melancholy. Diſappointed 
love. and criminal amour, though op- 
polite in nature, here wrought the ſame 
effefts. Thunder and lightning, ill- 
omened dreams, earthquakes, vapours, 
ſmall-pox, all had their converts in this 


religious collection: but far the moſt 


part of them, like the noble preſident, 


vereYHᷣmen fatigued and worn out in the 


vanities of life, the battered and ſuper- 
annuated jades of pleafure, who, bcing 

u ſick of themſelves, and weary of 
an were now fled to methodiſm, 


merely as the newelt fort of folly that 
had lately been invented. — 


© —Species non omnibus una, 


Nec diverſa tamen; qualem decet eſſe ſo- 


© rorum,” 


The appearance of Lady Betty, in ſuch 


a company as this, was like a waſp's in- 
vading a neſt of drones: ſhe was too ſpi- 


rited, too much dreſſed, too worldly, to 
be agreeable to them; and they, in return, 
5 pu as little pleaſure to her. In ſhort, 


very ſoon found herſelf out of her 
element; and, after fitting a few minutes 
only, roſe up, and began to make her de- 
parting curtſeys. 12 7 
PS. Why, ſure, are not going, Lady 
Betty! cried the mother. I preſumed 
: upon your ſtaying the evening with 


nf No, thank you, replied the daugh- 


der; another time, if you pleaſe, mam- 
ma: but you ſeem to be all to reli- 


t gious abundantly for me at preſent! 


ee 


and relate 


= 


Tempeſt's Lic on the other hand, he 


I can't afford to ſay my prayers above 
© once à week, mamma; and tis not 
4 Sunday to-day, according to my.cal- 
. 1 

For ſhame! for ſhame, my dear 
© don't indulge ſich levity of diſcourſe? 
ſaid Lady Harridan, * Let me prevail on 
v ou to ſtay, Lady Betty; and I am 
© ſure we ſhall make a convert of you. 
© There's that tranquillity, my dear, that 
© compoſure, that ſerenity of mind, at- 
* tending methodiſm, that, I am ſure, 
© no perſon, who judges fairly, can re- 
© fule to embrace it! Pleaſure, my dear, 
© 18 all 7 and folly, an unquiet, 
tem ty, tranſient delafion! Believe me. 
© child, I have experienced it; I have 


4 proved the vanity of it; and, depend 


© upon't, ſooner or later, you will come 
© to the ſame way of thinking. . 
Very likely I may, replied Lady 
Betty : © but you'll give me leave to grow 
a little wickeder firſt, won't you, mam- 
ma? Ihave not ſins enough at preſent ;_ 
© I am not quite wicked as yet 
to turn methodiſt,* _ | 
« Fie! fie! don't encourage that li- 
© centiouſneſs of converſation!* cries the 
old lady. * You ſhock me, my dear, be- 
« yond meaſure; you make my blood 
© run cold again to hear you! But let 
me beſeech you to ſtay; and you'll 
© have the pleaſure of herring the dear 
White field talk on this ſubject; we ex- 
© pect him every minute.” = 
Do you?” ſays Lady Betty; then, 
upon my honour, III hie me away this 
moment; for I'll promiſe vou, mamma, 


— 


I have not the leaſt defire or curiofity 


© to hear the dear Whitefield: and io 


© your ſervant—ladics, your ſervant !“ 


Taxing ſaid this, ſhe bruſhed down ſtairs, 
and left the company aſtoniſhed at her 


s Lady Betty went out, the dear 
Whitefiel4 and his brother apoſtle en- 
tercd, who were the only people want- = 
ing to compleat this religious collection. 
On their appearance the myſteries began, 
and they Al fel to lamenting the wick - 


* 


edneſs of their former lives. The great 


lt of loving cards, the exceeding ſin- 
ulneſs of having been fond of dancing 
in their youthful days, were enumerated 
as fins of the moſt atrocious quality; 
whillt other crimes, of a nature perhaps 
not inferior to theſe, were very £ — T 
kept out of ſight. Then Mr. itefield 
began te preach the hiſtory of his life, 
| 1 the many combats and deſpe- 

| rate 


vil; how Satan confined him to his 
chamber once at college, and permitted 
him nat to eat for ſeveral days together; 
with ten thouſand other malicious pranks 

layed by the prince of darkneſs on the 
b y of that unfortunate adventurer, if 
we py believe his own journals. He 
proceeded, in the next place, to deſcribe 
the many miracles which Heaven had 
wrought in his favour z how it ceaſed to 
rain once, and the ſun broke out on a 
ſudden, juſt as he was beginning to preach 
on Kennmgton Common; with a mil- 
lion more equally ſtupendous prodigies, 
which ſhew how great an intereſt Heaven 
takes in all the actions of that religious 
mountebank. When the company had 
enjoyed enough of this ſpiritual and ſu- 
ſpirious converſation, they proceeded, in 
the laſt place, to ſinging pſalms; and 
this concluded the ſuperſtition of the 
evening. | | 
All the former part of the time, our 
hero ſat very compoled and quietly be- 
fore the fire; but when they began to 
. chant their hymns, ſurprized and aſto- 
niſhed with the novelty of this proceed- 
ing, he fell to howling with the moſt 
ſonorous accent, and in a key much 
higher than any of the ſcreaming filters, 


Nor was this all; for preſently afterwards, . 


Mr. Wh d attempting to ſtroke him, 
he ſnarled, and bit his finger: which 
being the ſelf· ſame indignity that Lucian 
formerly offered to the hand of a ſimilar 
impoſtor, we thought it not beneath the 
dignity of this hiſtory to relate it. To ſay 
the truth, I believe he had taken ſome 
diſguſt to that excceding pious gentle- 
man; for, belides theſe two inſtances 
of ill- behaviour, he was guilty of a 
much greater rudeneſs the next day to 
his works. | 
Lady Iiarridan, as ſoon as ſhe aroſe 
the next morning, ſent for her little 
grand - daughter immediately into her 
cloſet, and made her repeat ſome long 
methodiſtical prayers ; after which, ſhe 


heard her read ſeveral pages out of the 


apoſtle's journal, and then they went to 
breakfaſt; but, by miſtake, left poor 


Pompey ſhut up in the cloſet, The little 
priſoner ſcratched very impatiently to be 
releaſed, and made various attempts to 


open the door; hut not having the good 

fortune to ſucceed, he leaped upon the 
table, and wantonly did his occaſions on 

the field-preacher's memoirs, which lay 
1 . | 
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rate encqunters he had had with the de- 


pen upon it. Whether this was doe 
2 Ts his contempt of the beck = 
merely from an incapacity of ſuppreſſing 
his needs, is hardly poſſible for us to 
determine; though we- are ſenſible how 
much it would exalt him in the reader's 
eſteem, to aſcribe it to the former mo- 
tive: and, indeed, it muſt be confeſled, 
that his chuſing to drop his ſuperfluities 
on ſo particular a ſpot, may very well 
countenance ſuch a ſuſpicion ; but, unleſt 
we had the talents of ZEfop to interpret 
the ſentiments of brutes, it will for ever 
be impoſſible to come at the truth of this 
important affair. : 
However that be, Lady Harridan vn. 
fortunately returned to her cloſet ſoon 
afterwards, and ſaw the crime he had 
been guilty of. Rage and indignation 
foarkſed in her eyes; the rang her bell 


inſtantly with the greateſt fury; and, on 


the appearance of a footman, ordered 
him immediately to be hanged. His 


oung miſtreſs, whoſe love for him had 
25 g ſince cooled, and who, beſides, feared 
her grand-mamma's reſentment, did not 
think proper to oppoſe the ſentence, He 
was had away, therefore, that moment, to 
execution; which, I dare ſay, courteous 
reader, thou art extremely glad to hear, 
as it would put a period to his hiſtory, and 
prevent thee from miſpending any more 
of thy precious time. But, alas! thy 
hopes are vain; thy abours are not yet 
at an end. The footman, who happened 
to have ſome few grains of com ion in 
his nature, inſtead of obeying his lady's 
orders, ſold him that day for a pint of 
Porter to an alehouſe - keeper's daughter 
in Tyburn Road, Here, then, gentle 


friend, if thou art tired, let me adviſe 


thee to deſiſt, and fall aſleep; or, if per- 
chance thy ſpirits are freſh, and thou doſt 
not yet begin to yawn, proceed on cou» 


rageouſly, and thou wilt, in good time, 


arrive at the end of thy journey. 


CHAP, XI. 


THE HISTORY OF A MODISH MAR- 


RIAGE——THE DESCRIPTION OF A 
COFFEE - HOUSE—AND A VERY 
GRAVE POLITICAL DEBATE ON 
THE GOOD OF THE NATION. 


DOMPEY was foldgas we have jult | 


obſerved, to an alchouſe Keepers 


daughter, for the valuable dauere 
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ef a pint of porter. This amiable young 
lady was then on the point of marria 
wich a hackney- coachman, and ſoon af - 
terwards the nuptials were conſummated 
to the great joy of the two ancient fami- 
lies, who were by this means ſure of not 
being extint, As ſoon as the ceremony 
was over at the Fleet, the new-married 
couple ſet out to celebrate their wedding 
at the Old Blue Boar in Tyburn Road, 
and the bride. was conducted home at 
night dead- drunk to her new apartments 
in a garret in Smithfield, _ 
This faſhionable pair had ſcarce been 
married three days before they began to 
varrel on a very faſhionable ſubject. For 
te civil well-bred huſband coming home 
one night from his ſtation, and expecting 
the cow-heels to have been ready for his 
ſupper, found lodgings empty, and his 
darling ſpouſe abroad. At about eleven 
o'clock ſhe came flouncing into the room, 
and telling him, with great gazete de cur, 
that ſhe had been at the play, began to de- 
ſeribe the ſeveral ſcenes of Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark. Judge if this was not pro- 
vocation too great for a hackney- coach - 


man's teniper. He fell to exerciſing his 


whip in a moſt outrageous manner, and 
ſhe applying herſelf no leſs readily to 
more 2 — weapons, a moſt bloody 
fray enſued between them; in which the 
coachman had like to have been ſtabbed 
with a penknife, and his fair ſpouſe was 
obliged to keep her bed near a month 
with the bruiſes ſhe received in this hor- 
rid rencounter. | | 

Pompey now moſt ſenſibly felt the ill 
effects of 4 former luxury, which ſerved 
only io aggravate the miſeries of his pre- 
ſent condition. The coarſe fare he met 
with in roofleſs garrets, or cellars under 
ground, were but indelicate morſels to one 
who had formerly lived on ragouts and 
fricafſees; and he found it very difficult 
to ſleep on hard and naked floors, who 
had been uſed to have his limbs cuſhioned 
upon ſophas and couches. But luckily 
for hirn, his favour with his miſtreſs 
procured him the hatred of his maſter, 
who fold him a ſecond time to a nymph 


en for a penny worth of oy- 


His ſituation indeed was not mended 


for the preſent by this means, but it put 
him in a way to be releaſed the ſooner 
from a courſe of life ſo ill-ſuited 10 his 
conſtitution ar his temper. Forthis deli- 
catefiſherwoman, as ſhe went her rounds, 
euried him ous evening to a certain cof- 


of coffee-houſe oratory. | 
the end of the late rebellion; and the chief 


fee-houſe near the Temple, where the 
lady behind the bar was immediately 
{truck with his beauty, and with no 
difficulty prevailed on the gentle water- 
nymph to ſurrender him for a dram of 
brandy.- By | 
His fortunes now began to wear a little. 
better aſpect, and he ſpent his time here, 
agreeably enough in liſtening to the con- 
verſations and diſputes that aroſe in the 
coffee - room among people of all denomi- 
nations; for here afſembled wits, critics, 


templars, . politicians, © poets, country 


ſquires, grave tradeſmen, and ſapient phy- 
ficians. $4 | 

The little confiſtories of wit claimed his 
firſt attention, being a dog of a natural 
turn for humour, and he took a pleaſure 


to hear young templars criticiſe the works 


of Shakeſpeare, call Mr. Garrick to ac- 
count every evening for his action, extol 


the beauty of actreſſes, and reputation 
of whores. | 


When he was tired of the clubs of hu- 


mour, he would betike himſelf to ano- 
ther table, and liſtened to a junto of po- 
Iticians, who wed to aſſemble here in an 
evening with the moſt publick-ſpirited 


views; namely, to ſettle the affairs of the 
nation, and point out the errors of the mĩ- 


niſtry. Here he has heard the government 
3 in the moſt abuſive manne 
forw | 

or thought of; and the loweſt ribaldry 
of a dirty newſpaper, cried up as the 


higheſt touches of attick irony. He hag 


heard ſea- fights condemned by people 
who never ſaw the ſea even through a te- 
leſcope ; and the 
to account for his diſpoſition of a battle, 


by men whoſe knowledge of war never 


reached beyond a cock match, 


A curious converſation of this kind 
| puns one day in his hearing, which I 


all beg leave to relate as alittle ſpecimen 
It happened at 


orator of the club began as uſual with af. 


ſerting that the rebellion was promoted 


by the miniſtry for ſome private ends of 
ir own. 12 was the reaſon,” ſaid 
he, © of it's being diſbelieved fo long? 


Why was our army abſent at ſucha 


critical conjuncture? I ſhould be glad 
© to hear = man anſwer me theſe queſ- 
* tions. They may think perhaps het 


are acting all this while in ſecret, and 
| © appland themſelves for their cunning ; 
© but I believe I know more than th 

* would wiſh me to know. Thank Goc 


o I can 


r 
at the government never erformed : 
h 


neralof an atmy called 


— — 


— 
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7 them all the evils 


© it did? let any body 
they are able. Don't you think they 
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I can ſee alittle, if I pleaſe to m 

c _ *Zounds, old wal le 18 bebind 
© the curtain ſtill, notwithſtanding his 
© reſignation, and the old game is play- 
ing over again, whatever they may pre- 
© tend. There was a correſpondence be- 
5 tween Walpole and Fleury, to my 
© knowledge, and they projected between 
have ſince bap- 
© penedto the nation 
The company all ſeemed to agree with 


_ thiseloquent gentleman's ſentiments ; and 


one of them ventured to ſay, he believed 
the army was ſent into Flanders, on pur- 
ſe to be out of the way at the time of 
e inſurrection. Zounds, ſays the 
orator, © I believe you are in the right, 
© and the wind blew them over againſt 


© their inclinations: Pox! What made 


© What-d'ye-callum's army diſperſe as 
anſwer me that, if 


© had orders from above to run away ? 


By G=—dI do, if you don't, and I be- 
. © leve I could py it too, if I was to 


© ſet about it. Beſides, if they have any 
© deſire of preventing future invaſions 


from France, why don't they ſend out 


and burn all their ſhipping ? Why don't 


; © they ſend out Vernon with a ſtrong 
© fleet, and let him burn all their ſhip- 
7 ping? I warrant him, if he had a pro- 


per commiſſion in his pocket, he would 
not leave a harbour or a ſhip in France; 
© but they know they don't dare do it for 
© fear of diſcoveries; they are in league 
© with the French miniſtry; or ate, 
© damme, can any thing he ſo eaſy as to 
take and burn 1 
A gentleman, who had hitherto ſat 
ſilent at the table, replied, with a ſneer on 
his countenance No, Sir, nothing in 


_ © the world can be ſo eaſy, except talk- 


© ing about it.” This drew the eyes of 


the company upon him, and every one 


to wink at his neighbour, when the 
orator reſumed the diſcourſe in the follow- 
ing manner. Talk, Sir! no faith, we 


are come to that paſs, that we don't 


© dare talk now-a-days; things are come 
© to ſuch a paſs, that we don't dare open 
© our mouths. Sir,” ſaid the gentle- 
man, I think you have been talking al- 
© ready with great licentiouſneſs; and let 
© me add too, with great indecency on a 
© very ſerious ubjeck.—. Zounds, Sir, 
ſaid the orator, may not Ihave the liberty 
© of ſpeaking my mind freely upon any 
* ſubject that pleaſe? why we don't live 
in France, Sir; you forget ſurely, 


© extraordin 


| | hg we Some imagi 


© This is England, this is honeſt ol 


© England, Sir, and not a Mahometan 
* empire; though God knows how long 
© we ſhall continue fo in the way weare 
going on; and yet, forſooth, we muſt 
c not talk; our mouths are to be ſewed 
6 up as well as our purſes taken from ng. 
© Here we are paying four ſhillings in the 
© pound, and yet we muſt not ſpeak our 
© minds freely."—* Sir," ſaid the gentle. 
man, * undoubtedly you may ſ your 
© mind freely; but the laws of your 
© country oblige you not to ſpeak tiea- 
© ſon, and the laws of good-manner 
© ſhould diſpoſe you to ſpeak with decen- 
© cy and reſpect of your governors, You 
© ſay, Sir, we are come to that paſs, that 
© we dare not talk. I proteſt, that is 
and if I was called upon 
© to anſwer this declaration, I would ra- 
© ther ſay we are come to that paſs now. 
a- days, that we talk with more vru- 
© Jenice and ill-language than ever. We 
talk upon fubjes which it is impoſſi- 
© ble we ſhould underſtand; and advance 
© aſſertions which we know to be falſe, 
© Bold affirmations againſt the govern- 
© ment are believed merely from the dint 
© of aſſurance with which they are ſpoken, 
© and the idleſt jargon often paſſes for the 
« foundeſt reaſoning. Give me leave to 
fſay, you, Sir, are a living example of 
© the lenity of that government, which 
© you are abuſing for want of lenity, 
© and your o practice in the ſtrongeſt 
manner colifutes your own aſſertions: 
but Iheg we may call another ſubject. 
Here the orator having nothing more 
to reply, was reſolved to retire from a place 
where he could no longer make a figure. 
Wherefore, flinging down his reckon- 
ing, and putting on his hat with great 
vehemence, he walked away muttering 
ſurlily to himſelf—* Things are come to 
a fine paſs truly, if people may not have 
© theliberty of talking. The reſt of the 
company ſeparated ſoon afterwards, allof 
them harboucing no very favourable opi- 
nion of the gentleman, who had taken 
the courage to ſtand up iu defence of tht 
| ined he was 2 
y, others conclutled he was a writer of 
gazettes, and the moſt part were con- 
tented with only thinking him a fool. 
The angry orator was no ſooner got 
home to his family, and ſeated in his el. 
bow-chair at ſupper, than he began to 
give vent to the indignation he had been 
collecting. Zounds, ſaid he, I Date 
6 been called to account for my w 
| 6 to-night- 
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F to-aight» have been told by a jack. 


1 2-napes at the cuffer · houſe, that I muſt 


not ſay what 1 r. 


ment. Talk with deceney 

fart of decency! Let them act with de- 
« cency, if they have a mind to 204 
„ ple's mouths. Talk with decency ! 
Amn em all; In talk what I pleaſe, 
and no king or miniſter on earth ſhall 


s-xontroul me. Let em behead me, if 
they have à mind, as 


they did Balme- 
4 fino, aud t other fellow, that died like 
„ coward. Muſt I be catechized by a 
« little fycophant that kiſſes the a—e of 
«© 4 miniſter? . What. is an Engliſhman, 
that dares not utter his ſentiments freely? 
5 Talk with decency! I wiſh I had kick 
ed the raſcal but of the coffee -houſe, 
+ and I will if ever I meet him again, 
mme! - Pox ! we are come to a fine 


t paſy, if every little prating, pragmatical 


6 jack-a-napes, is to c 
« born Engliman.“ 


radict a true- 
While his wife and daughter ſat trem- 


bling at the vehemence of his ſpeeches, 


— daring to ſpeak for feat of draw- 


his rage on themſelves, he began to | 


curſe them for their ſilence; and addreſ- 
himſelf to his wife Why do'ſt not 


« ſpeak? eriexhe: what, I ſuppole, I ſhall | 


4 have you telling me by-and-by too, 
© that I mult talk with decency.— My 
dear, ſaid the wife, with. great humi- 
lity, IL know nothing at all of the mat- 
ter. No, cries he, I believe not; but 
you might know to dreſs a ſupper, 
* though, and be d-mn'd to you Here's 
nothing that I can eat according to cuſ- 
tom. Pox! a man may ſtarve with ſuch 
a wife at the head of his famil 7. 

When the cloth was removed, and he 


was preparing to fill his pipe, unfortu- 


nately he could not find his tobacco - ſtor- 
per, which again ſet his choler at work. 
Go up ſtairs, Moll!*-faid he to one of 
his daughters, and feel in my old 


breeches pocket D- mme, I believe 


* that ſcoundrel at the coffeo-houſe has 
© robbed me with his decency. Why 
* doſt not ſtir, girl? what, haſt got the 
* cramp in thy toes? —“ Why, papa, 


lid the girl fli „I am gomg as 
faſt ae which, 9 


ately he:threw a bottle at her head, and 

eeding from invective to blow, he 
beat his wife, kicked his daughters, ſwore 
at his ſervants z and, after all this, went 


n with curſes in his motuh 
int the tyranny of the government. 
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Nothing can be more common than 


examples in this way, of people who pre - 
ſide over their families with the moſt 
arbitrary brutal ſeverity, and yet are ready 
on all occaſions to abuſe the government 


peo- for the ſmalleſt exertion of it's power. 
| T's lay the truth, I ſcarce know a man 


who is not a tyrant in miniature, over the 


' Eircle of his own dependants; and I have 


obſerved thoſe: in particular to exerciſe 


the greatelt lordſhip over their inferiors, 


who are moſt forward to complain of op- 
preſſion from their ſuperiors. - Happy is 
it for the world, that this coffee. Mouſe 
ſtateſman — not — a king, for ger 
may very juttly. apply to him the line of 


. CHAP. XIII. 


TANTURIAN, 


UT among the many people ah 


pey was delighted with nobody more 
than with the perſon of counſellor Tan: 
turian; who uſed. to crawl- out once u 


week, to read all the public papers from 


3 to Monday, at the moderate 
price of a penny. 1. 

ter were hoth ſo extraordinary, as will ex 
cuſe a ſhort digreſſion upon them. 


He ſet out originally with a very hum 


ble fortune at the Tem ple, not without 
hopes, however, of arriving, ſome time or 
other, at the chancellor's ſeat: but hav- 
ing tried his abilities once or twice at the 
bar, to little purpoſe, nature ſoon whiſper- 


ed in his ear, that he was never defi | 
for an orator. © He attended the judges, 


andeed, after this, through two or 
_ circuits, butfinding his gains by nomeans 
equiyalent to his expences, he thought it 


moſt prudent to decline the noiſy forum, 


and content himſelf with giving advice 
to clients in a chamber. Either his ta- 


lerits here alſo were deficient, or fame had 


not ſufficiently divulged his merit, but 


his chamber was ſeldom diſturbed 
viſitors, and he had few dccafions to 
the tranquillity of a country life, accord 


ing w the lawyeriu Horace 


Aqricalath laudat jurig legomgue nqt peritus, 
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I can ſee a little, if I pleaſe to open my 
E . Zounds, old Walpole is behind 
© the curtain ſtill, notwithſtanding his 
© reſignation, and the old game is play- 
ing over again, whatever they may pre- 
© tend. There was a correſpondence be- 
© tween Walpole and Fleury, to my 
* knowledge, and they projected between 
© them all the evils that have ſince hap- 
© pened to the nation.” 3 
The company all ſeemed to agree with 
this eloquent gentleman's ſentiments; and 
one of them ventured to ſay, he believed 
the army was ſent into Flanders, on pur- 
| Poſe to be out of the way at the time of 
the inſurrection. *Zounds,' ſays the 
_ orator, © I believe you are in the right, 
© and the wind blew them over againſt 
their inclinations, Pox! What made 
© What-d'ye-callum's army diſperſe as 
© jt did? let any anſwer me that, if 
they are able. Don't you think they 
© had orders from above to run away? 
By G—dI do, if you don't, and I be- 
© heve I could prove it too, if I was to 
© ſet about it. beſides, it they have any 
_ © deſire of preventing future invaſions 
from France, why don't they ſend out 
© and burn all their ſhipping ? Why don't 
. © they ſend out Vernon with a ſtrong 
fleet, and let him burn all their ſhip- 


ping? I warrant him, if he had a pro- 


per commiſſion in his pocket, he would 
not leave a harbour or a ſhip in France; 
© but they know they don't dare do it for 
© fear of diſcoveries; they are in league 
© with the French miniſtry; or elſe, 
1 damme, can any thing he ſo eaſy as to 
take and burn allthe ſhippinginFrance?* 

A gentleman, who had ki therto ſat 
ſilent at the table, replied, with a ſneer on 
his countenance—* No, Sir, nothing in 
© the world can be ſo eaſy, except talk- 
ing about it. This drew the eyes of 

the company upon him, and every one 
began to wink at his neighbour, when the 
orator reſumed the diſcourſe in the follow- 
ing manner. Talk, Sir! no faith, we 
© are come to that paſs, that we don't 
© dare talk now-a-days; things are come 
© to ſuch a paſs, thatwe don't dare open 
4 our mouths.— Sir,” ſaid the gentle- 
man, I think you have been talking al- 
© ready with great licentiouſneſs; and let 
© me add too, with great indecency on a 
very ſerious ſubject.— Zounds, Sir, 
ſaid the orator, may not have the liberty 
of ſpeaking my mind freely upon any 
© ſubject that I pleaſe? why we don't live 
in France, Sir; you forget ſurely, 
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This is England, this js honeſt Old 
© England, Sir, and not a Mahometan 
empire; though God knows how long 
ve ſhall continue ſo in the way we are 
© going on; and yet, forſooth, we muſt 
© not talk; our mouths are to be ſewed 
© up as well as our purſes taken from us. 
© Here we are paying four ſhillings in the 
© pound, and yet we muſt not ſpeak our 
© minds freel Jn Sir,” ſaid the gentle. 
man, * undoubtedly you may ſ our 
© mind freely; but the 1 of — 
country oblige you not to ſpeak trea- 
ſon, and the laws of good-mannert 
ſhould diſpoſe you to ſpeak with decen. 
cy and reſpect of your governors. You 
ſay, Sir, we are come to that paſs, that 
we dare not talk. I proteſt, that is very 
extraordinary; and if I was called upon 
to anſwer this declaration, I would ra- 
ther ſay we are come to that paſs now. 
a-days, that we talk with more viru- 
lence and ill-language than ever. We 
talk upon ſubje&s which it is impoſſi. 
ble we ſhould underſtand, and advance 
aſſertions which we know to be falſe, 
Bold affirmations againſt the govern- 
ment are believed merely from the dint 
of aſſurance with which they are ſpoken, 
and the idleſt jargon often paſſes for the 
, foundeſt reaſoning, Give me leave to 
ſay, you, Sir, are a living example of 
the lenity of that government, which 
you are abuſing for want of lenity, 
and your own praſtice in the ſtrongeſt 
manner coifutes your own aſſertions; 

but Iheg we may call another ſubject. 
Here the orator having nothing more 
to reply, was reſolved torctire from a place 
where he could no longer make a figure. 
Wherefore, flinging down his reckon- 
ing, and putting on his hat with great 
vehemence, he walked away muttering 
ſurlily to humſelf—* Things are come to 
a fine pai; truly, if people may not have 
© theliberty of talking. The reſt of the 
company ſeparated ſoon afterwards, allof 
them harbouring no very favourable opi- 
nion of the gentleman, who had taken 
the courage to ſtand up in defence of the 
8 Some imagined he was 2 
y, others concluiled he was a writer of 
gazettes, and the moſt part were con · 

tented with only thinking him a fool. 
The angry orator was no ſooner got 
home to his family, and ſeated in his &- 
bow-chair at ſupper, than he began io 
give vent to the indignation he had been 
collecting. Zounds, ſaid he, I babe 

6 been called to account for my v 

„ to · night. 
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F to-night» H have been told by a jack- * Nothing can be more common than 


et not daring to ſpeak for fear of draw- . | . | | 
his rage on themſelves, he began to B among the many people who 

curſe them for their ſilence; and addreſ- frequented this coffeehouſe, Pom - 
img himſelf to his wife Why do'ſt not pey was delighted with nobody more 
« ſpeak? crieshe : what, I ſuppoſe, I ſhall than with the perſon of counſellor Tan- 
© have you telling me by-and-by too, turian; who uſed to crawl out once u 
© that L muſt talk with decency.'— My week, to read all the public papers from 
dear, ſaid the wife, with great humi- Monday to Monday, at the moderate 
lity, IL know nothing at all of the mat - price of a penny; His dreſs and charac- | 
ter. No, cries he, I believe not; but ter were both ſo extraordinary, as will ex- 
© you might know to dreſs a ſupper, cule a ſhort digreſſion upon them. 
though, and be d-mn'd toyou—Here's He ſet out originally with a very hum - 
© nothing that I can eat according to cuſ- ble fortune at the Temple, not without 


4 ? L 
t not ſay what * 7 ſide over their families with the moſt bt, 
ment. Talk with deceney ! a aibitrarybrutal ſeverity, and yet are ready 1 
« fart of decency! Let them aòt with de - of all occaſions to abuſe the government 1 
« cency, if they have a mind to ſtop peo - for the ſmmalleſt exertion of it's power. 9 
« ple's mouths. Talk with decency ! Ts lay the truth, I ſcarce know a man "If | 
Amn em all; I talk „ who is not a tyrant in miniature, over the Wh. 
and no king or miniſter on ſhall / circle of his own dependants; and I have "ll 
4 xontroul me. Let em behead me, if obſerved thoſe: in particular to exerciſe Wo 
they have a mind, as they did Balme- the greateſt lordſhip over their inferiors, 1 
« rino, aud t other fellow, that died like who are moſt forward to complain of op- 3 
A coward. Mult I be catechized by a preflion from their ſuperiors. Happy is [8 
« little ſycophant that kiſſes the a—e of it for the world, that this coffee-houſe {8 
« a miniſter? What is an Engliſhman, ſtateſman was not born a king, for one 69 
that dares not utter his ſentĩments freely? may very juttly apply to him the line of 9 
Talk with decency! I wiſh I had kick - Martial e 5 1 
« ed the raſcal vut of the coffee-houſe, 353 e « 4 
„and I will if ever I meet him again, Hei mihi! ſi fueris tu leo, qualis exis?? 1 
e 55 . 1 
f , math - A 
* born Engliſhman,” | ; 1 5 * 
While his wife and daughter ſat trem- A DESCRIPTION OF COUNSELLOR i 
bling at the vehemence of his ſpeeches, TANTURIAN, r 7 


: tom. Pox! a man may ſtarve with ſuch hopes, however, of arriving, ſome time or 
| * a wife at the head of his family. other, at the chancellor's ſeat: but hav- 


When the cloth was removed, and he ing tried his abilities once or twice at the 
was preparing to fill his pipe, unfortu- bar, to little purpoſe, nature ſoon whiſper- 
nately he could not find his tobacco- * 1 ed in his ear, that he was never 1 N 
per, which again ſet his choler at work. for an orator, - He attended the ju err 
Go up ſtairs, Moll!“ faid he to one of indeed, after this, through two or 
his daughters, and feel in my old circuits, but finding his gains by nomeans _ 

© breeches pocket D- mme, I believe equivalent to his expences, he thought it 
* that ſcoundrel at the coffee-houſe has moſt prudent to decline the noiſy forum, 
* robbed me with his decency. Why and content himſelf with giving advice 
, * doſt not ſtir, girl? what, haſt got the to clients in a chamber. Either his ta- 
* cramp in thy toes? — Why, papa, lens here alſo were deficient, or fame had 
lid the girl flippantly, © I am going as not ſufficiently divulged his merit, but 
* faſt as L can. Upon which, mmedi- his chamber was ſeldom diſturbed with 
ately he/threw a bottle at her head, and viſitors, and he had few dccafions wy 
3 from invectiye to blows, he the tranquillity of a country life, accord 
t his wife, kicked his daughters, ſwore ing to the lawyer iu Horace 
At his ſervants 3 and, after all this, went n 
Nr N e curſes in his motun Agricolam laudat jurig 1 ue peritus, 
againſt the tyranny of the government. Sub Galli cantum conſukor ubi oſtia pulſar. 
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His temper grew ſoured and unſocial by 
miſcarriages; aud the narrowneſs of his 
fortune obliging him to a ſtrict fruga- 
by, he ſoon degenerated into avarice. 
The ruſt of money is very apt to mfect 
the ſnul ; and pcopie whole circumſtances 
condemn them to axconomy, in time 
grow miſers from very habit. This was 
the cuſt with Countsllor Tanturian, who 
having quite diſcarded the reliſh of plea- 
ſure, and finding his little pittange by 
that means mort than adequate to his ex- 
pen: es, reſolved to apply the overplus to 
the laudable purpofes of afury. This 
noble occupation he had followed a long 
time, and by it accumulated a ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds, which his heart 
would not ſuffer him to entoy, though 
he had neither relation or friend to leave 
It to at his death. He hved almoſt con- 
ſtantly alone in a dirty chamber, deny- 
ing lumſel{ every comfort of life, and 
half ſtarved for want of ſuſtenance. 
Neither love, nor ambition, nor joy, dif- 
turbed his repole; his paſſions all cen- 
tered in money, and he was a kind of ſa- 
vage within doors. | 

The furniture of his perſon was not 


leſs curious than his character. At home 


indeed, he wore nothing but a greaſy flan- 


nel cap about his head, and a dingy 
night-gown about his body; but when 


he went abroad, he arrayed himſelf in a 
ſuit of black, of full twenty years ſtand- 
ing, and very like in colour to what is 
worn by undertakers at a funeral. His 
peruke, which had once adorned the head 
of a judge in the reign of Queen Anne, 
{ſpread copioutly over his back, and down 
his ſhoulders. By his fide hung an 
aged ſword, long ruſted in it's ferabbard; 
and his black filk ſtockings had been ſo 
often darned with a different material, 
that, like Sir John Cutler's, they were 
now metamorphoſed into black worſted 
ſtockings. 

Such was Counſellor Tanturian, who 
once a week came to read the newſpa- 
pers at the coffee-houſe where Pompey 
lived. A dog of any talents for hu- 
mour conld not nelp being drverted with 


| his appearance, and our hero found great 


pleaſure in playing him tricks, in Which 


he was fe.rctly encouraged by every bo- 


dy in the coffee-room. At firſt, indeed, 
te never ſaw him without barking at 
him, as at a monlter juſt, dropped out of 
the mcon ; but when time had a little 
reconcil.d him to his figure, he enter- 


tained the company every time he came 
with {ome new prank at the counſellors 
expence. Once he ran away with his 
ſpectacles; at another time he laid yio. 
lent teeth on his ſhivt, which hung out of 
his breeches, and ſhook it, to the great 
diverſion: of all beholders. But what 
occaſioned more laughter than any thing, 
was a trick that follows. * 

Tanturian had been tempted one day, 
by two old acquaintances, to indulge his 
genius at a tavern z where he complained 
highly of the expenſiveneſs of the dinner; 
though it conſiſted only of a beef-ſteak 
and two fowls. That nothing might 
be loſt, he took an opportunity, unob- 
ſerved by the company, to ſlip the leg of 
a pullet into his pocket; intending to 
carry it home for his ſupper at night. 
In his way he called at the coffee- houſe, 
where little Pompey, playing about him 
as uſual, unfortunately happened to 
{cent the proviſion in the counſellor's 
pocket. Tanturian, mean time, was ſo 
deeply engaged with his newſpaper, that 
he never attended to the motions of the 
dog, who getting ſlily behind him, thruſt 
his head into the pocket, and boldly 
ſeizing the ſpoils, diſplayed them in tri- 
umph to the ſight of the whole room. 
The poor counſellor could not ſtand the 
laugh, but retired home in a melancholy 
mood, vexed at the diſcovery, and more 
vexed at the Joſs of his ſupper. 

But theſe diverſions were ſoon inter- 
rupted by a molt anhicky accident; and 
our hero, untortunate as he has hitherts 
been, is now going to ſuffer a turn of 
fate more grievous than any he yet has 
known. Following the maid one even- 
ing into the ſtreets, he unluckily miſſed 
her at the turning of an alley, and hap- | 
Large, Par take a wrong way, prowltd 
out of his knowledge before he was aware. 
He wandered about the ſtreets for many 
hours, in vain endeavouring to explore 
his way home; in which diſtreſs his me- 
mory brought back the cruel chance tha 
had feparated him from his helt miſtreſs 
Lady Tempeſt, and this reflection ag. 
gravated his miſery beyond deſcription. 
At laft, a watchman picked him up, and 
carried him to the watch-houſe, where 
he ſpent" his night in all the agonies of 
horror and deſpair. For a watch-houlc, 
as I dare ſay many of my readers can teſ- 
tify from experience, is not the mo 


agreeable place of repoſe, either for dog 
Or men. | Fe 6 | 
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ALL THE WIT, AND ALL/THE $PI- 


rr, AND ALL THE PLEASURE, 


OF MODERN YOUNG GENTLEMEN: 


A $ he was here abandoning himſelf 
to lamentation and deſpair, ſome 
ether watchmen brought in - two treſh 
priſoners to bear him company in his 
confinement, who, I am forry to ſay it, 
were two young lords. They were ex- 
tremely diſordered, both in their dreſs 
and underſtanding ;z for champaigne was 
not the only enemy they had encounter- 
ed that evening. One of them had loſt 
his coat and waiſtcoat ; the other his 
bag and peruke, all but a little circular 
lock of hair which grew to his forehead, 
and now hanging over his eyes, added 
not a little to the drollery of his figure. 
+ The generous god of the grape had 
caſt ſuch a miſt over their underſtand 
ings, that they were inſenſible at firit of 
the place of honour they were promoted 
to; but at length one of them a little re- 
covering his wits, cried out What the 
devil place is this; a bawdy-houſe, or 
1 — meeting- houſe? Nei- 


ther, Sir, anſwered a watchman, but 


* the round- houſe.— O p—x! ſaid 
his lordſhip, I thought you had been 
* a dillenting parſon, old Greybeard, 
and was going to preach againſt W- r- 
* ing; for you muſt know, old fellow, 
s Fn confoundedly in for it. But 
* what privilege have you, Sir, to c 
* man of ons to the . 
Aye, ſaid the other, what right 
has ſuch an old fornicator as thou art 
to interrupt the pleaſures of men of 
$ _ May not a nobleman. get 
drunk without being diſturbed by a 
pack of raſcals in the ſtreets?'—— Gen- 
* tlemen,' anſwered the watch, ve are 
no raſcals, but ſervants of his Maje · 
* ſty King George; and his majeſty re- 


_ © quires us to take up all people that 


* cammut diforderly riots in his xaeie- 
* ſty's ſtreets. You lyef you ſcoun- 
* drels!” aid one of their lordſhips; 
* jtus the prerogative of men of faſhion 
to do what the pleaſe ; and I will pro- 
* ſecute you for a breach of privilege. 
* D=-mu you, my lord, I will hold you 
fifty pounds, that old prig there, in the 
* great coat, is a cuckold, and he ſhall 


be judge bimſelf.— How many eyes 
© thas your wife got, old fellow one or 
© twa?'—* Well, well, faid the watch 
man, * your honaurs may ab ſe us as 
much as you pleale; but we know we 
* are doing our duty; and we will per- 
form it in the king s name. —“ Y our 
duty, you raſcal!' cried one of theſe 
men of honour, is immediate! · to fetch 
us a girl and a dozen of champaign z 
© it you'll perform that, I'll ſay you are 
as honeſt an old ſon of a whore as ever 
lay with an oyſter-woman,—My dear 
© Fanny! if I had but. you here, and a 
© dozen of Ryan's claret, I ſhould eſteem 
this round-houtle a palace. Curſe me 
© if I donꝰ t love to ſleep in a round-houſe 
© ſometimes ! it gives a variety to lite, 
«© and relieves one from the infipidoeſs of 


a ſoft bed.'—* Well Gid, any hero!“ 


anſwered his companion; * and theſe old 
* {coundrels ſhall carry us befere my 
© lord-mayor to-morrow, for the hu- 
* mour of the thing. Pox take him! 
© ] buy all my talſow-candics of his 


* lordihip, and therefore I am ture he'll | 


© uſe me like a man of honour,” 

In ſuch kind of rhodomontade did 
theſe illuſtrious . perſons conſume their 
night, and principally in laying wagers, 
which at preſent is the higheſt article of 
modern pleaſure z every particular cf 
human lite heing reduced by the great 


calculators of chances to the conditionof. 


a bet. But nothing is eſteemed a more 
laudable topick of wajzering than the 
lives of eminent men; which, in the ele- 
gant language of Newmarket, is called 
runuing lives; that is to ſay, a hiſhop 
againſt an alderman, a judge Jgdinſt a 
keeper of a tavernz a member of parlia- 


ment againſt a famous boxcr; and in 


this manner all pcople's lives are wagered 


out, with proper allewances for their 
ages, infirmitics, and diſtempers. Hap- 
py the nation that can produce ſuch in» 


genious, accompliſhed ſpirits! pes. 
Theſe two honeurable peers had been 
ſpending their evening at a tavern, with 


many otbero and when the rational par- 


ticle was thoroughly drowned in claret, 
one of the company, leaping from iis 
chair, cried out Who will do any 
© thing?* upon which a reſolution was 
immediately taken to make a ſally into 


the ſtreets, and drink champaigne upon 


the horſe at Charing Croſs, This was 

no ſooner projected than executed, and 

they performed a great number of hero- 
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liament, to enact laws 


* 
ical exploits, too long to be mentioned in 
this work, but we hope ſome future hil- 
torian will ariſe to immortalize them for 
the ſake of poſterity. After this was 
over, they reſolved to ſcour the ſtreets; 
and perceiving a light in a cellar under- 

qund, our two heroes magnanimouſly 

eſcended into that ſubterranean cave in 

ueſt of adventures. There they found 
{ome hackney-coachmen enjoying them - 
ſelves with porter and tobacco, whom! 
they immediately attacked, and offered 
to box the two ſturdieſt champions of 
the company. The challenge was ac- 
cepted in a moment, and whittt our he- 


roes were engaged, the reſt of the coach- - 


men choſe to make off with ther cloaths, 
which they thought no inconſtderable 
booty. In ſhort, theſe gentlemen of 
pleaſure andhigh-life were heartily drub- 
ed, and obliged to retreat with ſhame 
from the CELLAR of battle, leaving their 
dcloaths behind them, as ſpoils, at the 
mercy of the enemy. Soon afterwards 
they were taken by the watch, being too 
fecble to make reſiſtance, and conducted 
to the round-houſe; where they ſpent 
their night in the mauner already de- 
ſcribed. The next morning they re- 
turned home in chairs, new- dreſſed them - 
ſelves, and then took their ſeats in par. 
for the a1 

their country. e 


OVR HERO FALLS INTO GREAT MIS- 
> FOXTUNES, 


HEN the watchman had diſ- 
charged himlelf in the morning 

of theſe honourable priſoners, he next 
bethought himſelt of poor Pompey, who 
nad fallen into his hands in a more in- 
offenſive manner. Him he preſented 
that day to a blind beggar of his ac- 


quaintance, who had lately luſt his dog, 


and wanted a new guide to conduct him 
about the ſtreets. Here our hero fell 
into the, moſt deſponding meditations, 
And was this miſery,” thought he, 
reſerved in ſtore to compleat the ſeries 
of my misfortunes? Am I deſtined 
to lead about the dark footſteps 'of a 
blind, decrepit, unworthy beggar? 
Muſt I godaggling through the ſtreets, 
with a rope about my neck, hnking 
me to a wretch that is the ſcorn of hu- 


of 
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man nature? O that a rope were fixed 
about my neck indeed for a nobler 
© purpoſe, and that I were here to end a 
dreadful, tormenting exiſtence! Can 
I ébear to hear the of“ Pra 
& remember the poor blinid 2” od 
© who have converſed with lords and a- 
dies; who have ſlept in the arms of the 
$ faireſt beauties, and lived on the 
+ choiceſt dainties that London could 
* afford. Cruel, cruel fortune! when 
vill thy perſecutions ceaſe ?” 

Vet, to ſay the truth; his condition was 
not ſo deplorable upon trial as it ap- 
peared in proſpect; for though he was 
condemned to travel through 5 ah {treets 
all day long in queſt of charity, at night 
both he and his maſter fared ſum tuo if. 
ly enough on their gains; and many a 
lean projector, or ſtarving poet, might 
envy the ſuppers of this blind beggar, 
He teldom failed to colle& four or five 
ſhillings in a day, and uſed to fit down to 
his hot meals with as much ſtatelineſs as 
a peer could to a regular entertainment 
2 | 2 7 

I have heard a ſtory of a cripple wha 
uſed conſtantly to apply for alms at 
Hyde Park Corner; where a gentleman, 
then juſt recovered from a dangerous fit 
of ſickneſs, never failed to give him fix- 
wee. every morning, as he paſſed by in 
his — for the air. A ſervant of this 

rentleman's going by chance one 
— an 4 Ahmed the al 
ſame beggar ſitting down to a breaſt of 
veal with ſome more of the fraternity, 
and heard him raving at the landlord 
becauſe the bur was gone, and there was 
no lemon ready to ſqueeze over it; all of 
them threatening to leave the houſe if 
their dinners were not ſerved up with 
more regularity and reipect. The foot- 
man informed his maſter of this extraors 
ny circumſtance; and next ur- 
when the r crite applied for 
alms, as — „the — his 
head out of the chariot, and told him with 
great indignation . No, Sir; I can cat 
+ veal without lemon.“ 

After our hero had lived in this con- 
dition ſome months in London, his blind 
maſter ſet out for Bath, whither, it ſeems, 
he always reſorted in the publick ſeaſons; 
not for the ſake of playing at E O it may 
be imagined, nor yet for the pleaſure ol 
being taken out by rhe accompliſhed 
Mr. Nafh to dance a minuet at a ball; 
but with the hapes of a picutiful harveſt 

among 


g 


bow do 


diſpoſes to charity. The ſcience of beg- 


ging is reduced to certain principles of ter than to give it me to make a figure 


art, as well as all other profeſſions; and 


as ſickneſs is apt to influence people with 
compaſſion, the objects of charity flock * 


POMPEY TT LITTLE, | 
among infirm people, whom ill health» © worth above a hundred pounds; and 


thither in great numbers; for wherever 


the carrion is, there wilt the crows he 


alſo. 0 | 3 
The many adventures that befel them 


on their journey ; how terribly our hero 
was fatigued with travelling through 
miry highways, who had been uſed to 


ride in coaches and fix; and how often 


be wiſhed his blind tyrant would dro 


dead with an apoplexy ; ſhall all be left 
to the reader's imagination. Sufh-e it 
to ſay, that in about three weeks or a 
month's time, they arrived at the end of 
their journey, and the beggar readily 

out his way to acertain aje-houſe, 
which he always favoured with his com- 
pany; where the landlord received him 
with great reſpect, profeſſing much fa- 
tisfaction to find his honour ſo well in 
health. By this the reader will perceive 


that he was a beggar of ſome diſtinc - 


tion. in . 2 
If our hero made any reflection, he 
could not help being ſurprized at ſuch 
civility, paid to ſach a perſon in ſuch a 
e; but how much greater reaſon had 
for aſtoniſhment, when on the even- 
ing of their arrival, he ſaw a well-drefſed 
woman enter the room, and accoſt his 
maſter in the following terms: Papa, 
u do? You are welcome to 
# Bath.” The beggar no ſooner heard 
her voice, than he ſtarted from his chair, 


and gave her a paternal kiſs z which the 
E. 


o 
= 


dy received with an air of ſcorn 
and indifference, telling him he had poi- 


ſoned her with his buſhy beard. When 


this ceremony was over, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf into an arm-chair, and began to ha- 
rangue in the following manner. Well, 
5 Papas ſo you are come to Bath at laſt 
I thought we ſhould not have ſren you 
this ſeaſon, and I have immediate ne- 
* cellity for a ſum of money. Sure no 
mortal ever had ſuch luck at cards as I 


* 
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© what. can you dq with your money bet - 


6 in life with? Deuce take the men! 
they are grown fo plaguy modeſt, or 
ſo plaguy ſtingy, that really tis hardly 
worth coming to Bath now in the ſea- 
ſons. Hang me if I have had a cull 

this twelvemonth | But do you know, 
old dad, that brother Jack's at the 


Bath?” | | 6 
Oh, cries the „there is ano - 
ther of my plagues! I ſhall have him 
dunning me for money too very ſoon, 
I ſuppoſe, for the devil cannot anſwer 
the extravagancies of that fellow, 
Well, he'll certainly come to be hang 

at lait, that's my comfort; and I think 


the ſooner he ſwings, the better it will 


A => 2» a a «„ 


kingdom.” | 

© Hanged!' replied the lady; no, nog 
Jack is in no danger of hanging at 
preſent, I aſſure you: he is now the 
molt accompliſhed, modiſh, admired 


a fair way of running off with a young 
heireſs of conſiderable fortune, Let 
me ſee, old dad— If you'll beſpeak 
a private room, and have a little ele- 
gant ſupper ready at eleven o'clock 
to-morrow night, (for Jack won't be 
© able to get away from the rooms ſooner 
than eleven) I'll birng him to ſup with 
© you, and you ſhall hear his biſtory 
from his own mouth. To this the old 


hypocrite her father readily conſented, 


and promiſed to provide ſomething de- 
cent for them; after which, ſtarting from 
her chair Well, papa, ſaid ſhe, * you 


muſt excuſe me at preſent, for I expect 
company at my lodgings, and ſo can't 


© afford tv waſte any more time with you 
© in this miſerable dog-hole of an ale- 
* houſe,” Having made this politeapo- 


logy, ſhe flew to her chair, which waited 
at the door, and was conducted home 
with as much importance as if ſhe had 


been a princeſs of the blood. | 
The next day, the blind impoſtor, at- 


have had! You muſt let me have five tended by our hero, went out on his pil- 


22 cries the beggar 


come, no words, cried the daughter; 


* for I abſolutely muſt and will have it in of his ſon and daughter. At the hour 
* ſpite of your teeth, 1 know you are appointed, theſe ill 


* or ten pounds directly. Five or ten grimage, and continued whining for 

in amaze; charity, and profaning the name of (3—d 
w,inthedevil's name, ſhould I come till night; after which he returned to 
_ * by five or ten pounds? Come, his aichouſe, put on a better coat, and 


got himſelf in readineſs {ar the reception 


be for his poor father, and the whole 


young fellow at the Bath; the pecu- 
iar favourite of all the ladies; and in 


ſtriaus perſonages 


entered 


. 
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entered the room, and the converſation * ladies to fall in love with highwya 
| was ohened by the {on in the following © now-a-days. ' hey think it diſcovert 
| eaſy firiin, * Ol boy!” cries-he, ſeiz- © a ſoul, a genius, a ſpirit in them, above 
| ing his father by the hand, * I am glad! the little prejudices of education; and 
© to ſee thee with all my heart. Well, *© I beheve I could not do better than 
c C 


old fellow, how does your crutch and 
blind eyes do? What, you continue “ 
* ſtill in the old canting hypocritical * 
| ; 

c 


let her know that I have returned from 
tranſportation. But pr'ythee, old Dim, 
what haſt got for ſupper to- night? 
Nothing, I am af aid that a gentleman 
of your faſhion can condetcend to eat, 
replied the heggar z for I have only or- 
dered a diſh of veal cutlets, and a cou. 
ple of roatted fowls.— Come, come, 
pr'ythee don't pretend to droll, old 
Blinker!' cries the Jon, but produce 
your muſty ſupper as faſt as you can, 
and then I'll treat you with a bottle of 
French claret. Come, let us be merry, 
and ſet in for a jovial evening. Pox! 
I have ſome little kind of ſ:caking re- 
gard for thee, for begettir;g me, not- 
withſtanding your crutch and blind 


Way, I perceive. Pox take you! I 
© ſaw you hobbling through the ſtreets 
to-day, ald miſerable; but you know 
T am athamed to take notice of you in 

ublick ; though I think T have thrown 
You down many a teſter at the corner of 
a ſtreet, without your knowing whom 
you was obliged to for ſuch a piece of 
generoſity," | | 
Sir, I honour your generoſity, re- 
plied the beggar; * but prythee, Jack, 
* they tell me you are going to be mar- 
© ric to an heireſs of great fortune; is 
© there any truth in that ſtory ?? 
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Here the beau-ſharper took a French 
Muff. box out of his pocket, and having 
entertained his noſe with a pinch of rap- 
pee, replicd as follows. Ves, Sir, my 
* una countable ſomewhat has had the 
good luck to make a conquelt of a lit- 
the tanorous tit, with an eaſy moderate 
fortune of about fifteen thouſand 
pounds, who does me the honour to 
_ Goat on this perſon of mine to diftrac- 
tion. But pr'ythee, old Blue-beard, 
how didſt thou come by this piece of 
intdlligence.*——* From that fine lady 
vour filter, Sir,“ replied the beggar. 
O pox! 1 thought fo," cries the heau. 
Bets can never keep any thing in her 
but her teeth. nor them nerther.—-Can 
you, Ber? You underſtand me. But 
as I was frying, concerning this match 
Ves, Sir, I have the honovy at pre- 
ent to be principal favourite of all 
the women at Bath; they are all dying 
with love of me, and I may do win! 
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neglecting the reſt, have ſingled out a 


fortune of fifteen or twenty thouſand 
pounds only, whom I ſhall very ſoon 
whip into a chariot, I believe, and 
drive away to a parſon,” 

© Lord!” cries the father, © if ſhe did 
© but know what a thief fhe is going to 
« marry!” | | 
Why, what then? You old cur- 
mudgeon! ſhe would be the more ex- 
travagantly fond of me on that ac 


count. Tis very faſhionable, Sir, for 
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pleaſe with any of them: but I, Sir, 


little amorous wanton, with a trifling 


"= > „ 


eyes, and I think I am not altogether 
ſorry to ſee thee, —Here, drawer! 
landlord bring up ſupper directly, 
you dog, or I' ſet fire to your houle!' 
This extraordinary ſummons had the 
deſired effect; and ſupper being placed on 


the table, the three worthy guelts fat 


down to it with great importance. The 
lady took upon her to manage the cere- 
monies, nd aſked her papa, in the firſt 
place, if ſhe ſhould help him io ſome veal 
cutlets; to which the anſwer wa- If 
« you pleaſe, Madam!' When the had 
ſerved ws father, ſhe then pertormed the 
ſame office to herſelf ; after which; twil- - 
ing the diſh round with a familiar air— 
Ill leave you, ſaid the, * to take care 
© of yourſelf, Jack !' Much mirth and 
pleafantry reigned at this peculiar meal, 
to the utter d en of the matter of 
the houſo, who had never ſeen the ke be- 
fore, When ſupper was over, and they 
began to feel the inſpiration of the cla- 
ret Jack !* fays the father, I think 


© I know nothing of your hittory fince 


you returned from tranf{portation ; 
« {uppoſe you ſhould begin, and entertam 
© us with an account of your exploits.” 
— With all my heart!“ eries the fon. 
I believe I thall publiſh my life one of 
theſe days, if ever TI am driven to ne- 
ceſſity; for I fancy it will make a very 
pretty neat duodecimo; and 'tis the fa. 
ſhion, you know, now-a-days, for all 
whores and rogues to entertam the 
world with their memoirs. Come, let 
us take another glais round 
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1 hefth of my dear little charmer, and 
« then I'll begin my adventures.“ Hav- 
ing ſo ſaid, he filled ovt three bumpers, 


drank bis toait on his knees, and then 
commenced his narration in the follow - 


en A. XVI. 
THE HISTORY OF A HIGHWAY MAN. 


6 Think you have often told me, old 
| 1 Father Hypocrite, that you begat 


me under a hedge near Newberry in 


gBerkſhire. 


This, I conftets, is not the 
© moſt honourable way of coming into 
© the world; but no man is anſwerable 
for his birth, and therefore what ſigni- 
fies prevarication? Alexander, I have 
© heard, was the ſon of a flying dragon, 
© and Romulus was ſuckled by a plaguy 
© confounded wolf, as I have read in 
© Hooke's Roman Iiſtory, and yet in 
time he grew to be a very pretty young 
© fellow, and a king; but you are 1gno- 


rant of theſe matters, both of you, 


© and therefore I only play the fool to 
* talk about them in lach company. 
„Well, Sir, as ſoon as I was born, 
* my mother, I ſuppole, wrapped me up 
© in the dirty rags of an old rotten petti- 
coat, and lugged me about behind her 


\* ſhoulders, as an object to move com- 


„ paſſion, In this agreeable ſituation, 
© nuzzling behind the back of a louſy 
« drab—excuſe me, old fellow, fur mak - 


* ing lo ice with your confort—n this 


„ ſituation, I ſappoſe, I viſited all the 
* towns in England; and it is amazing 
© I was not crippled with having my fect 
© and limbs bundled up in ſuch cloſe 
confinement. But I kicked hard for 
liberty; and at length came out that 
* enſy, degage, jaunty young fellow of 
* faſhion which you now behold me. 
My genius very early began to ſhew 
* itſelf; and before I was twelve ycars 
* old, you know, I had acquired a great 
reputation for ſlight of hand: Which 
being reported to à great maſter of that 
* ſcience, he immediately took me un- 
der his care, and promiſed to initiate 
me into all the myſteries of the art. 
Thus I bade adieu to the dirty em- 
* ployment” of begging, left father and 
39" and ſtruck into a higher ſphere 
in life. 


At fuſt, indeed, I meddled only with 


a M X Xa 


petty larceny, and wax ſent out to try 
my hand on execution-daysat Tyburnz 
where, having acquitted myſelf with 
honour, I was quickly promoted to 
better buſineſs; and by that time 1 
was fittezn, began to make a great 
figure in the paſſages about the thea- 
tres. Many a gentluman's fob have 
I eaſed of the trouble of carrying a 
watch; and, though it may look | 

vanity to ſay ſo, I believe I furniſhed 
more brokers ſhops and pedlar's boxes 
than half the pick-pockets in London 
beſides. None of them all had fo great 
a leveg of travelling Jews to tratlick 
tor buckles, ſeals, watches, tweezer- 


caſes, and the like, as I had. But my 


chief dexterity was in robbing the la- 
dies. There is a particular art, a pe- 
culiar delicacy required, in whipping 
one's hand up a lady's petticoats, and 
carrying off her pockets, which few 
of them ever attain to with any ſuc- 
cels. That now was my glory—that 
was my delight; I pertormed it to ad- 
miration, and — 4 them all in this 
branch of the craft. 


© I remember once, a chambermaid 
of my acquaintance, a flame of mine, 


gave me notice that her young lad 
would be at the play ſuch a night, wit 
a pair of diamond-buckles in her ſhoes. 
— may be ſure 1 watched her into 
her oh 

and waited {or her coming out, with 
ſome more of the fraternity to a{filt 
me. At laſt, as ſoon as the play was 
over, out ſhe came, littering; and laugh. 
ing with her companjons, who, by 
good-luck, happencd to be all of her 
own ſex. This gow was my time; I 
had her up in my arms in a moment, 
while one of my comrades whipped 
off her ſhoes with prodigious expe- 
dition. But my reaton for telling the 
ſtory is this: while I had her in my 


arms, let me die if I could help giving 


her a kiſs; which, hang me! if the 
little trembler did not ſcem to return, 
with her heart panting, aud breaſts 


hcaving! Deuce take me, if I was 


not almoſt ſorry afterwards to ſce ber 
walking to her coach without any 
ſhoes upon her feet! 
8 Well, Sir, this was my courſe of 
life for a few years. But ambition, 
you know, is a thing never to be ſa- 
tisſied ; and having gained all the glory 
1 covld in this way, my next ſtep of 
Moe promotion 
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„marked her into her box, 
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8 was to the gaming - tables. 
ere I played with great ſucceſs a long 


while, and ſhared in the fleecing many 
raw young cullies, who had more mo- 


ney than wit. But one unfortunate 


night, the devil, or my evil genius, 


carried me to a maſquerade ; and there, 
in the ill-omened habit of a fryer, be- 
ing fool enough to play upon an ho- 
nourable footing, I loſt all I had to a 
few ſhillings. This was a confounded 
ſtroke—this was a ſtunning blow to 
me! I lay a-bed all the next day, rav- 


ing at my ill- fortune, and beating my 


brains, to think I could be ſuch an 


aſs as to play upon the ſquare. At 


laſt, in a fit of deſpair, I ſtarted out of 
bed about nine or ten o'clock at night, 


© horrowed a friend's horſe, bought a 


ſecond-hand pair of poppers with the 


little ſilver that was left me, and away _ 


I rode full gallop, night and rainy as 
it was, for Hounſlow Heath. There I 


wandered about, half - dead with cold 


and fear, till morning; and, to = thr 
truth, began to grow deviliſh ſick of 


my buſineſs, When — broke, the 


firſt object that preſented itſelf to my 
eyes, I remember, was a gallows within 


a hundred yards of me. This ſeemed 
plaguy ominous ; and I was very near 


riding back to London without fitrik - 


ing a ſtroke, At laſt, while I was 


wavering in this ſtate of uncertainty, 


© behold, a ſtage-coach comes gently, 
ſoftly ambling over the Heath. Cou- 


« rage, my heart!” cries I; * there can 


| © he no fear of reſiſtance here; a ſtage- 


i coach is the moſt lucky thing in the 
cc world for a young adventurer!” And 


4 
4 


4 


ſo ſaying, I clapped on my malk, (the 


ſame I had worn the night before at 


the Hay Market) ſet ſpurs tomy horle, 
and preſented my piſtol at the coach- 
window. How the paſſengers behaved 
I know not: for my own part, I was 
more than half-blind with fear; and 
taking what they gave me without any 
expoſtulation, away I rode, exceedingly 
well ſatisfied to have eſcaped without 
reſiſtance. Taking courage, however, 
at this ſucceſs, Lattacked another ſtage- 


coach with greater bravery; and af- 


terwards a third, with ſo much mag- 
nanimity, that Ieven ventured to ſearch 
ſome of the paſſengers, who, I thought, 
defrauded me of my due. Here, now, 
I ſhould have left off, and all had been 
well: but that devil Avarice prompting 
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© me to get a little more, I attacked 3 
* ſingle horſeman, and plundered him of 
© a watch, and about thirty guineas, 
© The ſcoundrel ſeemed to purſue his 
journey youy enough; but meetifly 
afterwards with ſome of his friends on 
the road, and relating his caſe to them, 
they all agreed to purſue me. Mean. 
while, Sir, I was jogging on content. 
edly at my eaſe z when turning round 
on a ſudden, I ſa this tremendous 
grazier, and two or three more bloody. 
© minded fellows, that ſeemed each as 
© big as a giant, in full purſuit of me. 
Away I daſhed through thick and 
© thin, as if the devil drove: but being 
© wretchedly mounted, I was ſurround. 
ed, apprehended, carried before that 
© infernal Sir Thomas Deveil, and he 
committed me. | | 

Now I was in a ſweet condition! 
© 'This was a charming revolution in my 
© life! Newgate, and the proſpect of 
* a gallows, furniſh a man with 
© agreeable reflections. O that curſed 
Old Bailey! I ſhall never forget the 


ſentence which the hum-drum fon of 


* a whore of a judge paſſed upon me!— 
„ You ſhall hang till you are dead, dead, 
« dead!“ Faith, I was more than half. 
© dead with hearing it; and in that 
y plight I was dragged back to my pri- 
© fon! 
© Excellent lodging in the condemned- 
© hole! Pretty muſick the death-warrant 
rings in a man's ears! But, as good- 
0 luck would have it, while I was ex- 
6 pecting every hour to be tucked up, his 
maieſty (G—d bleſs him !) took pity 
on me the very day before execution, 
and ſent me a reprieve for tranſporta- 
tion. To deſcribe the tranſport I felt 
at this moment would be impoſſible! 
I was half. mad with joy ; and, inſtead 
of refle&ing that I was going to ſla- 
very, fancied myſelf going to Heaven. 
The being ſhipped off for Jamaica 
was ſo much better a voyage, I thought, 
than ferrying over that ſame River 
Styx with ola Gaffar Charon, that! 
never once troubled myſelf about what 
I was to ſuffer when J got thither. 
© Not to be tedious, (for I hate a * 
ſtory) to Jamaica I went, with a full 
reſolution of making my eſcape by the 
firſt opportunity; which I very ſoon 
accompliſhed. After leading the life 
© of a dog for about a year and a halt, 


© I got on board a ſhip which was * 
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ine for England, and arrived ſafe and 
« ſound on the coalt of Cornwall. My 
« dear native country! how it revived 
« my heart to ſee thee again !—O Lon- 
« don! London! no woman of quality, 
« after ſuffering the vapours for a whole 
« {:-mmer in the country, ever ſighed 
« after thee with greater deſire than I 
did!“ But as I landed without a far- 
« thing of money in my pocket, F was 
« obliged to beg my way up to town in 
« the hahit of a ſailor, telling all the 


© way the eonfoundedſt lyes; how I had 


been taken by pirates, and fought with 
© the Moors, who were going to eat me 
alive, and twenty other unaccountable 
tories, to chouſe filly women of a few 
halfpence. e 


a 5 


Well, at laſt, I entered the dear old 


metropolis, and went immediately in 


formerly frequented. Theſe jovial 
blades were juſt then ſetting out for 


roully took me into their party. They 
ſupplied me with cloaths, Jent me a 
little money to begin with, and, in 
hort, ſet me up again in the world. 
There is nothing like courage; it is 
the life, the ſoul, of buſineſs. Ac- 
cordingly, on the very firſt day's ſport, 
having marked out the horſe that I 
ſaw was the favourite of the knowing 
ones, I offered great odds, made as 
many bets as I could, and truſted my- 
ſelf to Fortune; reſolving to ſcamper 
off the courſe as hard as I could drive, 
if I {aw her likely to declare againſt 
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amends for her former ill- uſage, the 
jade now decided in my favour: it was 
quitea HOLLOW THING ; Goliah won 
the day, and I pocketed up about three- 
{core guineas, Of this I made ex el- 
lent uſe at the gaming- tables; and, in 
ſhort, when the week was over, carried 
away from New- Market a cool three 
hundred. Now, my dear Beſs, I was 
à man again: I returned immediately 
to London, equipped myſelf with laced- 
cloaths, rattled down to Bath in a 
poſt - chaiſe, gave myſelf out for the 
eldleſt ſon of Sir Jeremy Griſkin of the 
kiggdom of Ireland, and ftruck at 
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6 This is a little epitome of my hiſtory. 
* Having been a pick-pocket, a ſharper, 


A llave, and a highwayman, I am now 


quelt of a gang of ſharpers, which 1 


Nzwmarket razes, and very gene- 


me. But, as it happened, to make 


once into all the zoys of high - life. 


© the peculiar favourite of all the ladies 
at Bath. 

Here the beau finiſhed his ſtory, and 
ſat expecting the applauſes of his com- 
pany, which he very ſoon received on the 
part of his ſiſter: but as to that worthy 
gentleman his father, he had been fait 
aflcep for ſeveral minutes, and did not 
hear the concluſion of this wonderful 
hiſtory. Being now waked by ſilence, 
and the ceſſation of his ſon's voice, as 
he had been before lulled to ſleep by his 
talking, he cried out from the midſt of 
a doe So, ſhe's a very fine girl, is ſhe, 
© Jack? A yery fine girl?” 

* Whois a very 1 girl?” cries the 
ſharper, flapping him over the ſhoulder. 
Why, 2ounds! thou art alleen, old 
miſerable, and doſt not know a ſyllable 
of what has been ſaid! | 

© Yes, Sir, I do know what has been 
ſaid,” returned the father; * and there- 
fore you need not beat one fo, Jack ! 
You was telling about going. to be 
married, and going to Jamaica. 
Going to Jamaica! Pox take thee! 
thou wantelt to be going to bed. Why, 
was there ever ſuch a wretched old 
© dotard? I have not ſeen thee theſe ſe- 
ven or eight years; and perhaps may 
© never ſee thee again, for thou wilt be 
rotten in a year or two more; and yet 
canſt not put a little life into thyſelf 
for one evening Come Beis, added 
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0 


c 

then bid old Drowly good-night ! Si- 
© Jenus will ſnore, do what one can to 
prevent him. Here, my gul! here's 
c 
s 


proſperity to Love; and may all ſleep- 


ers £0 to the devil!” 


© Nay, nay!" cries the father; con- 


« ſider, Jack, *tis paſt my bed-time many 
hours ago. You fine gentlemen cf the 


world are able to bear theſe faſhionable 


hours; but I have been uſed to live by 
the light of the ſun. Beides, if you 
© had been drudging about after charity, 
© as I have all day long, I fancy you 
© would not be in a much better condi- 
tion than your poor father; but really 
$ you ſharpers don't conſider the toil and 
© trouble of earning one's bread in an 


[4 honeſt Way. Why, now, 1 have nor 
gathered above fix or ſeven ſhillings 


« this whole day, and that won't half pay 

for our {upper to-night." 
Here the beau beſtowed ſeveral curſes 
on hun for his ſtiugineſs; and, contemp- 
; 3 tuouſly 
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r 338 was to the gaming tables. 
Here I played with great ſucceſs a long 


« while, and ſhared in the fleecing many 


© raw young cullies, who had more mo- 


© ney than wit. But one unfortunate 
night, the devil, or my evil genius, 


© carried me to a maſquerade ; and there, 
v0 = ill- omened habit of a fryer, * 
ing fool enough to pla n an ho- 

mw Rwy le __ 11 Fort all 1 had to a 
few ſhillings. This was a confounded 
ſtroke this was a ſtunning blow to 
me! I lay a- bed all the next day, rav- 
ing at my ill- fortune, and beating my 
brains, to think I could be ſuch an 
aſs as to play upon the ſquare. At 
laſt, in a fit of deſpair, I ſtarted out of 
bed abont nine or ten o'clock at night, 
3 a . — horſe, bou * 
ſecond-hand pair o rs with the 
little filver 8 e, and away 
I rode full gallop, night and rainy as 
it was, for Hounſlow Heath. There I 
wandered about, half- dead with cold 
and fear, till morning; and, to - hv 
truth, began to grow deviliſh ſick of 
my buſineſs. When day broke, the 
firſt object that preſented itſelf to my 
eyes, I remember, was a gallows within 
a hundred yards of me. This ſeemed 
plaguy ominous; and I was very near 
riding back to London without ſtrik- 
ing a ſtroke. At laſt, while I was 
wavering in this ſtate of uncertainty, 
behold, a ſtage-coach comes gently, 
ſoftly ambling over the Heath. Cou- 


rage, my heart!” cries I; * there can 
e be no fear of reſiſtance here; a ſtage- 
« coach is the moſt lucky thing in the 
« world for a young adventurer!” And 


« ſo ſaying, I clapped on my maſk, (the 


© fame I had worn the night before at 
the Hay Market) ſet ſpurs to my horle, 
and preſented my piſtol at the coach- 


window. How the paſſengers behaved 
I know not: for my own part, I was 
more than half-blind with fear; and 
taking what they gave me without any 
expoſtulation, away I rode, exceedingly 
well ſatisfied to have eſcaped without 
reſiſtance. Taking courage, however, 
at this ſucceſs, I attacked another ſtage- 
coach with greater bravery; and af- 
terwards a third, with ſo much mag- 
nanimity, that Ieven ventured to ſearch 
| ſome of the paſſengers, who, I thought, 


"4 defrauded me of my due. Here, now, 


© T ſhould have left off, and all had been 


© well: but that devil Avarice prompting 


© ed, ap 


© agreeable reflections. 
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© me to get a little more, I attacked $ 
* ſingle horſeman, and plundered him of 
© a watch, and about thirty guineas, 
© The ſcoundrel ſeemed to purſue his 
0 e e enough; but meetifly 
© afterwards with ſome of his friends on 
* the road, and relating his caſe to them, 
* they all agreed to purſue me. Mean. | 
While, Sir, I was jogging on content. 

* edly at my eaſe; when turning round 
on a fudden, I ſa this tremendous 
* grazier, and two or three more bloody. 
© minded fellows, that ſeemed each a; 


big as a giant, in full purſuit of me. 


* Away I daſhed through thick and 
© thin, as if the devil drove: but being 
« wretchedly mounted, I was ſurround. 
ended, carried before that 
« infernal Sir Thomas Deveil, and he 
committed me. EP 

Now I was in a ſweet condition! 
This was a charming revolution in my 
© life! Newgate, and the profpe& of 
* a gallows, furniſh a man with very 
O that curſed 
Old Bailey! I ſhall never forget the 
* ſentence which the hum-drum ſon of 


a whore of a judge paſſed upon me!— 


© You ſhallhang till you are dead, dead, 
% dead!“ Faith, I was more than half. 
© dead with hearing it; and in that 
l plight I was dragged back to my pri- 
© fon! - | I 
Excellent lodging in the condemned- 
hole! Pretty muſick the death · warrant 
rings in a man's ears! But, as good- 
luck would have it, while I was ex- 
petting every hour to be tucked up, his 
majeſty (G—d bleſs him!) took pity 
on me the very day before execution, 
and ſent me a reprieve for tranſporta- 
tion. To deſcribe the tranſport I felt 
at this moment would be impoſſible! 
I was half- mad with joy ; and, inſtead 
of reflecting that I was going to ſla- 
very, fancied myſelf going to Heaven. 
The being ſhipped off for Jamaica 
was ſo much better a voyage, I thought, 
than ferrying over that ſame River 
Styx with ol Gaffar Charon, that! 
never once troubled myſelf about what 


I was to ſuffer when J got thither. 


© Not to be tedious, (for I hate 2 
© ſtory) to Jamaica I went, with a 

* reſolution of making my eſcape by the 
© firſt nity ; which I very ſoon 
© accompliſhed. After leading the life 
© of a dog for about a year and a half, 
© I got on board a ſhip which was 2 
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ing for England, and arrived ſafe and 
« ſound on the coaſt of Cornwall. My 
« dear native country ! how it revived 
« my heart to ſee thee agam!—O Lon- 
« don! London! no woman of quality, 
« after ſuffering the vapours for a whole 
« {:mmer in the country, ever ſighed 
« after thee with greater deſire than I 
did!“ But as I landed without a far- 
© thing of money in my pocket, I was 
« obliged to beg my way up to town in 
« the habit of a ſailor, telling all the 
© way the confoundedſt lyes; how I had 
« heen taken by pirates, and fought with 
© the Moors, who were going to eat me 
alive, and twenty other unaccuuntable 
« ſtories, to chouſe filly women of a few 
© halfpence. _ Sans an 
Well, at laſt, I entered the dear old 
© metropolis, and went immediately in 


« __ of a gang of ſharpers, which I 


© formerly frequented. "Theſe jovial 


# blades were juſt then ſetting out for 
© Newmarket razes, and very gene- 
© roully took me into their party. They 
ſupplied me with cloaths, lent me a 
{ fittle money to begin with, and, in 
© ſhort, ſet me up again in the world. 
© There is nothing. like courage; it is 
© the life, the foul, of buſineſs. Ac- 
© cordingly, on the very firſt day's ſport, 
© having marked out the horſe that I 
© ſaw was the favourite of the knowing 
* ones, I offered great odds, made as 


many bets as I could, and truſted my- 


* ſelf to Fortune; reſolving to ſcamper 
off the courſe as hard as I could drive, 
if I {xw her likely to declare againſt 
me. But, as it happened, to make 
| am?nds for her former ill - uſage, the 
jade now decided in my favour: it was 
g * HOLLOW THING; Gohah won 
the day, and I pocketed up about three- 
* ſcore guineas. Of this Ld med 
© lent uſe at the gaming- tables; and, in 
* ſhort, when the week was over, carried 
* away from New-Market a cool three 
* hundred. Now, my dear Beſs, I was 
* man again: I returned immediately 
to London, equipped myſelf with laced- 
* cloaths, rattled down to Bath in a 
* polt - chaiſe, gave myſelf out for the 
* eldeſt ſon of Sir Jeremy Griſkin of the 
* kingdom of Ireland, and ftruck at 
* once into all the zoys of high - life. 
This is a little epitome of my hiſtory. 
* Having been a pick - pocket, a ſharper, 
- © 2 llave, and a highwayman, I am now 


on hun for his ſtingineſs; and, * 
We 4 F ” u y 


© the peculiar fayourite of all the ladies 
© at Bath.“ | | 

Here the beau finiſhed his ſtory, and 
ſat expecting the applauſes of his com- 
pany, which he very ſoon received on the 
part of his ſiſter: but as to that worthy 
gentleman his father, he had been faſt 
aſleep for ſeveral minutes, and did not 


hear the concluſion of this wonderful 


ry Being now waked by ſilence, 


and the ceſſaeion of his ſon's voice, as 


he had been before lulled to fleep by his 


talking, he cried out from the midſt of 


a doze—* So, ſhe's a very fine girl, is ſhe, 


© Jack? A very fine girl?” | 

* Who is a very fine girl?” cries the 
ſharper, {lapping him over the ſhoulder. 
Why, zounds! thou art aſleep, old 


miſerable, and oſt not know a ſyllable 


of what has been ſaid!” 

Ves, Sir, I do know what has been 
ſaid,” returned the father; and there- 
fore you need not beat one fo, Jack ! 
You was telling about going. to be 
married, and going to Jamaica.“ 

Going to Jamaica! Pox take thee! 
thou wantelt to be going to bed. . 
was there ever {ach a wretched old 
dotard ? I have not feen thee theſe ſe- 
ven or eight years; and perhaps may 


© never ſee thee again, for thou wilt be 


© rotten in a year or two more; and 155 
canſt not put a little life into thyſel 
for one evening Come Beis, added 

he, let us take another bumper, and 

© then bid old Drowſy good-night! Si- 


© Jenus will ſnore, do what one can to 


« prevent him. Here, my girl here's 


_ © proſperity to Love; and may all ſleep- 
ers go to the devil!” 


* 
1 ; 


« ſider, Jack, tis paſt my bed-time many 
hours ago. You fine gentlemen of the 
© world are able to bear theſe faſhionable 
© hours; but I have been uſed to live by 
* the light of the ſun. Beſides, if you 
© had been drudging about after charity, 


as I have all day long, I fancy you 


© would not be in a much better condi- 
* tion than your poor father; but really 


* you ſharpers don't coaſider the toil and 


© trouble of earning one's bread in an 
© honeſt way. Why, now, I have not 


gathered above. fix or ſeven ſhillings 


this whole day, and that won't half pay 
for our ſupper to- night. 8 
Here the beau beſtowed ſeveral curſes 


tuo 


Nay, nay! cries the father; con- 
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tuouſly bidding him hoard up his miſe- 
rable pelf, generouſly undertook to pay 
the whole. The bill was then called for, 
the reckoning diſcharged, and the com- 
pany ſeparated ; having firſt, however, 
made an agreement to meet there the ſuc- 
ceeding evening. And thus ended this 
illuſtrious compotation. 


CHAP. XVII. 
ADVENTURES AT THE BATH, 


EXT morning the blind beggar, 
| conducted by our hero, went out, 
as uſual, and weste himſelf before 
the beau- monde on the Parade. Some 
few people, afflicted with very ill health, 
were generous enough to throw him 
down a few ſixpences; others only com- 
mended the beauty of his pretty dog; 


without caſting their eyes upon him. 

As he was here howling forth the 
miſeries of his condition in a molt la- 
mentable tone of voice, who ſhould hap- 


fon, in company with two ladies of figure, 
to whom he was talking with the greateſt 
familiarity and eaſe. The gaiety of his 
laugh, the vivacity of his converſation, 
made him vnivertally obſerved; and all 
the women on the Parade ſeemed to envy 
the happineſs of the two ladies with whom 
he was engaged. | 
As the party came very near the place 
where the old hypocrite was ſtationed, he 
could not efcape their noticez and the 
youngeſt of the ladies being ſtruck with 
compaſſion at the ſight of r. Bleſs 
me! ſays ſhe, © I am ſure that poor 
old man is an object of charity! Do 
* ſtay a moment, Lady Marmazet; I 


* Pthaw, my dear! Come along, child!” 
cries her ladyſhip. How can you be fo 
_ © ridiculous, Miſs Newcome? Whogives 
© any money to charity now-a-days ?'— 
True, Madam; your Jadyſhip is per- 
çfectly in the right,” replied the beau, 
who now diſcovered his own father. 
Nothing can he more idle, I think, than 
* throwing one's money away upon a ſet 
© of thieviſh tatterdemallion wretches, 
© who are the burden of the nation, aud 
* ought to be exterminated from the face 
© of the earth,'—* Well, well, you may 
s ſay what you pleaſe, both of you, 
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and far the greater number walked on 


pen to paſs by but his oven accompliſhed -. 


am reſolved to give him ſomething.— 


ſays Miſs Newcome, © but IT am reſolyed 
to be generous this morning; and 
© therefore it does not ſignify lav hing 
© at me;—Here, matter Gaifar, here 
* ſixpence for you. 

All this while, Mr. Griſkin was in 


extreme pain; for though he had no rea. 
ſon to fear any diſcovery, yet the con. 


ſciouſneſs that this deplorable object was 
his own father, hurt the gentleman's 
pride in the preſence of his miſtreſs, and 
greatly checked his vivacity. He endea. 
voured, therefore, all he could, to hurry 
the young lady away from ſo unpleaſant 
a ſcene; in which he was ſeconded by 
Lady Marmazet, who kept crying out 
How can you be ſo monſtrouſly pre. 
© poſlterous, Miſs Newcome? Come 4. 
: Los, girl! As I hope to be ſaved, I 
© am aſhamed of you! We ſhall have 
„all the eyes of the company upon us 


in a few moments! “ I don't care a 


© farthing for N replied the 


young lady; I am reſolved to aſk the 


old man ſome queſtions, and therefore 
© hold your tongue. — W hat, are you 
© quite blind, Gaffar?? _ | 

zy this time Squire Griſkin was reco- 
vered from his firſt ſurprize; and per. 
ceiving no bad conſequences likely to 
happen, thought he might venture to 
ſhine a little upon the occaſion. * Sir- 
© rah!” cries he, yon miſerable old 
* dog! what do you mean by We 
© people of Sony here with a ſight o 
© yourdeteſtable phyſiognomy ? Whence 
do you come? What do you do outof 
your own pariſh ? I'Il have you whupt 
* fromconſtable to conſtable back to your 
+ own ſettlement!” 

© No, pleaſe your noble honour !' crics 
the beggar ; I hope your noble honour 
* won't be ſo crael to a poor blind man] 
© a poor blind man, ſtruek blind with 
© lightning! Heaven preſerve your ho- 
© nour from ſveh calamities! I have very 
© good friends down in Cumberland, 
« pleaſe your royal worthip; and I am 
* travelling homeward as faſt as I can: 


but it pleaſed Heaven to ſtrike me blind 


* with a flaſh of lightning a long way 
from my relations, and I am reduced to 
© beg fora little ſuſtenance!” 


Mercy upon me!” cries Miſs New- | 


come: why, what a vaſt way the 
* miſerable wretch has to travel, Mr. 
© Griſkin! How will he ever be able to 
get home?” £5 5p 
Oh, curſe him! all a e 
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t lve from beginning to end, depend 
0 my Ian The dog has >. re- 
« lations or friends in the world, I'll 
« anſwer for him !* cries the beau. Then 
turning to his father Here, you old 
s 3 added he, here's a ſhilling 
for you; and, do you hear me, take 
« yourſelf off this moment! If ever I 
© {ze you upon the Parade again, I'll 
© have you laid by the heels, and ſent to 
the houſe of carreftion.* The blind 
wretch then hobbled away, pouring forth 
athouſand benedictions upon them; while 
Lady Marmazet and the ſharper raillied 
Miſs Newcome for her unfaſhionable ge- 
neroſity. 


Leaving the reader to make his own 


remarks on this extraordinary occur- 
rence, I ſhall paſs over the intermediate 
ſpace of time in which nothing happened 
material to this hiſtory, and rejoin the 
three illuſtrious gueſts at their alehouſe in 
the evening. The lady was the firſt that 
came, to whom her father related the 
adventure of the morning, which greatly 
delighted her. While ſhe was laughing 
at this ſtory, that ſprightly knight her 


brother alſo came ſinging into the room; 


and throwing himſelf negligently into a 
chair, picked his teeth for a moment or 
two in filence: then addreſſing himſelf 
to his father Old fellow, cries he, £ I 
© was obliged to uſe you a little roughly 
* this morning, but you'll excuſe me. 
© There was a neceſſity you know of 
* treating you like a ſcoundiel and an im- 
« poſtor, to prevent any ſuſpicion of our 
rclationſhip.— “ Well, well, Jack!” re- 
plied the father, I forgive you, I forgive 
* you with all my heart; for I ſuppoſe 
© one of the ladies was your ſweetheart, 
* and to be ſure twas as well not to let 
her know you was my ſon, for fear of the 
* worſt that might happen, tho'f you tell 
* me women are ſo fond of marrying 
* lighwaymen now-a-days. Adad, Jack! 
* Iwithed for my eyes again juſt to have 
had one little peep at her. What, is 
* ſhe a deadly fine girl?* - FD 
A divine creature, Sir, replied the 
beau; young, melting, amorous, and 
beautiful; innocent as an angel, and 
yet wanton-as the month of May; and 
* then ſhe doats on me-to diſtraction. 
* Did you mind how tenderly the little 
* fool interefted herſelf about your blind 
* eyes, and pitied you for the confounded 
* lyes you told her?” | 
© Why, yes, there was ſomething very 


A A a „ 


pretty, I muſt confeſs,” ſaid the father; 
very pretty indeed, in her manner of 
talking. How the deuce do you get 
acquainted with the great ladies? 

O, let me alone tor that, returned 
Mr. Griſkin; © I am made for the women, 

* Sir! I have the toujours gay, which is 
ſo dear to them; 1 am bleſt with that 
agreeable impudence, that eaſy familiar 
way of talking nonſenſe, that happ 
inſenſibility of ſhame, which they alt | 
adore in men. And then conſider my 
figure, my ſhape, my air, my legs 
* all together, I find I am irreſiſtible. 
© How in the name of wonder, old fel- 
low, could you and your trull ſtrike 
* out ſuch a lucky hit under a country 
* hedge?” Wen. 

Here the fair lady was in raptures at 
her brother's wit, and aſked her father, 
if he did not think him a molt delightful, 
charming young fellow; to which the 
beggar replied with a groan—* O Jack, 

ack! thou wilt certainly come to be 
hanged in the end; I ſee it as plain as 
can be; ſo much wit and impudence 
will certainly bring thee to the gallows _ 
at laſt.. | | 
Much more of this ſort of ribaldry and . 
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licentious converſation paſſed between 


them; and as the father was more wake- 
ful this night than he had been the pre- 
ceding one, they protracted their cups till 
very late; they roared, they flung, they 
danced, and practiſed all forts of unruly, 
drunken mirth. At laſt, however, they 
ſeparated once more to their ſeveral beds; 
and Fate had deſtined that they ſhould 
never meet again in joy and friendſhip, 
at this or any other alchouſe ; the cauſe 
whereof will be ſeen in the following 
chapter. | 


| MORE ADVENTURES AT BATH, | 


Tx fatherof young Jeremy Griſkin 
1 was fo pleaſed with the advantage- 
ous match his ſon was concluding, that, 
in the joy of his heart, he could not help 
talking of it to the alehouſe-keeperwhere 
he lodged; though he had imprecated a 
thouſand curſes on his head, if ever he 
revealed it. The alchouſe-keeper like- 
wiſe had bound himfelt by an equal num- 
ber of oaths, never to diſcover what he 
heard from the beggars and perhaps at 

F che 


the time he made theſe vows he meant to 
obſerve them: but being once in poſſeſſion 
of a ſecret, he found it impoſſible to be 
long eaſy with fo troubleſome a gueſt in 
hits Bolſa; With a very myſterious face 
therefore he whiſpered to ſeveral coach- 
men and footmen, who frequented his 
houle, that a very fine gentleman and 


an old blind beggar, who lodged with him; 
that theſe fine folks, by what he could 
learn, were the beggar's fon and daugh- 
9, 82 5 
ter; and that the fine gentleman lived 
among the quality, and was going to run 
away with a great fortune. 
The ſtory havi adde this progreſs 
4 he tory having made this progreis, 
could not fail of proceeding farther; for 
of ſeveral families, it was quickly ſerved 
up to the tables of the great. The valets 
informed their maſters, and the waiting 
gentlewomen their miſtreſſes, as a new 


dreſſing them. 

From hence the rumour became pub- 
lick, and diſperſed itſelf all over the 
Bath; ſo that the very next morning after 
the laſt rendezvous at the alehouſe, when 
Squire Griſkin appeared with Lady Mar- 
mazet and Miſs Newcome as uſual in 
the Pump-room, they found themſelves 
ſtared on with more than common atten- 
tion by all the company. Several gentle- 
men laughed alond as they paſſed by 
them; the young ladies all affected totitter 
under their fans; and tlie elder dames 
toſſed up their noſes with the moſt inſolent 
air of diſdain. As all this could not be 
done without a meaning, the two ladies his 
companions were greatly aſtoniſhed, and 
even the beau himſelf, fortified as he was 
in impudence, could not ſtifle ſome un- 
pleaſant apprehenſions. He affected how- 
ever to turn it off with an air of raillery, 
imputed to the d—mned cenſoriouſneſs 
of the Bath; and expreſſed his wonder 
that people could not be allowed to be free 
and intimate, without drawing on them- 
ſelves the ſcandalous obſervations of a 
whole publick place. | 

Vhile Mr. Grifkin was ſuppoſed to be 
a gentleman, the whole tribe of coquettes 
and beauties looked on Miſs Newcome 
with eyes of jealouſy and indignation, all 
of them envying her the happineſs of en- 
raging ſo accompliſhed a lover: but no 
ſooner were they let into the ſecret of his 
parentage, than they began to trrumph 
in their turns, and ſhewed their malice 


lady cime privately every night to viſit. 


being once communicated to the ſervants. 


topick of converſation while they were 
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another way. Envy now changed into 
contemptz a malicious ſneer was ſeen in 
all their faces, and they huddled together 
in little parties to 1 ſo agreeable a 
diſcovery. For ſpite is never ſo ſpiteful 
as among young ladies who are rivals in 
love and beauty. Really, Madam, 
ſaid one of them, one mult be obliged 
to take care of one's pockets, becauſe 
you know if ſharpers are allowed to 
come into publick places, and appear 
like gentlemen, one can never be ſafe : 
moment.“ To which another replied— 
Indeed I ſhall leave my watch at home 
when I go to the ball to-night, for] 
don't think it ſafe to carry any thing 
valuable about one, while Miſs New. 
© come's admirer continues among us. 
Many ſuch ſpeeches were flirted about; 
for though the ſtory hitherto was only a 
flying ſuſpicion, they were all fully per- 
ſuaded of it's truth, and reſolutely bent 
to believe it without waiting for any con- 
firmation, and indeed without once trou- 
bling themſelves to enquire on what au- 
thority it was founded. | 
The gay ſharper manifeſtly perceived 
from all this, that ſome diſcovery had 
been made to his diſadvantage; but not 
being willing to reſign his hopes till af. 
fairs appeared a little more deſperate, he 
very courageouſly preſented himſelf that 
evening in the ball- room. He was indeed 
prudent enough to abſtain from minuects, 
not chuſing to encounter the eyes of 
people in ſo conſpicuous an attitude; but 
as ſoon as the company ſtood up to coun- 
try-dances, with a face of infinite aflur- 
ance, he led Miſs Newcome towards the 
top of the room, and took his ſtation as 
uſual among the foremoſt files. A bur 
immediately ran through the company, 
and when they came to dance, moſt of the 
ladies refuſed him their hands. This was 
a terrible blow to him; he knew not how 
to revenge the affront, nor yet how to be- 
have under ſuch an interdiction. Lady 
Marmazet, who faw with what ſcorn he 
was treated, very reſolutely advanced ard 
reprimanded ſeveral of her female ac- 
quaintance with much warrath for their 
behaviour, pretending it was an affront to 
Miſs Newcome, who came to Bath under 
her protection, and whoſe cauſe ſhe was 
obliged to eſpouſe. In reality, I belicve 
there was another reaſon which quickencd 
her ladyſhip's reſentment, and made her 
behold with concern the indignities offer- 
ed to a man, who had found the way o 
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being agreeable to her ladyſhip, as well 
as to the young lady her companion. But 
however that be, it is certain her inter- 
fering did him little ſervice; and after a 
thoutand taunts and fleers, the unfor- 
tunate couple was obliged to fit down in 
4 corner of the room. They ſtood up 
again ſome time afterwards to make a fre 

attempt, which proved as unſucceſsful as 
the former: in ſhort, after repeated diſ- 
graces, they were obliged to give over all 


thoughts of dancing for the remaining 


part of the night; the poor girl trembling 
and wondering what could be the reaſon 
of all this behaviour; and even the beau 
himſelf looking very tooliſh under the 
tonſciouſneſs of his own condition. 
As it was pretty plain, however, that his 
father mult have betrayed his ſecret, the 


ball no ſooner broke up, than he flew with 


the greateſt rage to the alehouſe, ruſhed 
eagerly into the room, where the miſera- 
ble wretch was then dozing, and fell upon 
him with all the bitterneſs of paſſion. 
© Where is this old raſcal ?* cries he; 
© what is it you mean by this, you de- 
© teltable miſcreant? I have a great mind 
© to murder you, and give your carcate 
to the hounds!” 58 
_ © BleG us! what's the matter now, 
© Jack?” faid the beggar. © Matter!” re- 
turned he; © you have been prating, and 
© tattling, and chattering. You have 
© ruined me, you old villain, you have 
© blown me up for ever. Speak, contets 
that you have diſcovered my ſecrets,” 
Here the beggar ſtammered and en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf, but was 
obliged at laſt to acknowledge, that he 
believed he might have mentioned ſome- 
thing of the matter to the man of the 
houſe. * Ang how durit you mention any 
thing of the matter?” cries the ſon, ſeiz- 


ing his father by the throat; how durſt 
* * open your lips upon the ſubject? 
£4 


have a great inclination to pluck your 
* tongue out, and burn it before your 
face. You have told him, I ſuppoſe, 
that I am your ſon. *Tis alye; you 
* ſtole me, you kidnapped me; tis im- 


© poſſible I could be the offspring of ſuch 


* an eyeleſs, ſhirtlets, toothleſs ragga- 
; 2 as thou art. Here I have been 
* inſulted by every body to-night, I have 


run the gauntlet through the whole ball- 


* room; all my hopes, all my ſtratagenis, 
* are deſtrayed, and all is owing to your 
infamous prating. But mark what 1 


were the firſt that ſaw him, conveyed him 


ſay to you. Set out directly, to-night 
or to-morrow morning before ſun- riſe, 
and budge off as fait as your legs can 
carry you. If I tind you here to-mor- 
row at ſeven o'clock, by hell, Fl cut 
your throat. You have done miſchief 
enough already. You ſhall do me no 
more; and' therefore pack up your 
wallet, and away with you, or pr 

to feed the crows. Having atte: ed this 
terrible denunciation of vengeance, he 
ruſhed out of the room with as much im- 
ana”: as he came into it, and left the 
poor offender ſtaring and trembling with 
amazement, 

The firſt thing he did after his ſon had 
quitted him, -was to heave up a prodi- 
gious groan, which he accompanied with 
a moral reflection on the hard fate of all 
tathers, who are curſed with rebellious, 
unnatural children. As ſuch uſage he 
thought was ſuflicient to cancel all pa- 
ternal affection, he felt in himſelf a ſtrong 
deſire at fiſt to be revenged, by impeach- 
ing, and bringing the villain to juſtice. 
But then conſidering, on the other hand, 
that he could not well do this withour 
dilcovering his own hypocriſy and im- 
poitures at the ſame time, he prudently 
tuppreiſed thoſe thoughts, and reſolved to 
quit the place. It was hard, he faid to 
himſelf, to obey the orders of ſuch an aban- 
doned profſigate; but he comforted him- 
ſelf with the agreeable, and indeed very 
e hopes, that he ſhould ſoon ſee 

is ſon come to the gallows, without his 
being acceſſary to ſuch an event. 

Very early then the next morning, he 
ſet out with his unfortunate little guide, 
and made forced marches for London. 
Being willing to eſcape beyond the reach 
of his ſon's reſentment as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, he travelled ſo very faſt, that in little 
more than a week's time he arrived at 
Reading: from whence, after a day's 
reſting, he again renewed his journey. 
But ſorrow and fatigue ſo entirely over- 
came him, that he fell ſick on the road, 
and it was with the greateſt difficulty that 
he crawled up to the gate of a celebrated 
inn, not uſed to the entertainment of ſuch 

veſts, where he fainted and dropped 
| brane in a fit. Two or three oftlers, wlio 
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to an apartment in the ſtable, here he 
lay for ſeveral days in a moſt miſerable 
condition. His diſorder ſoon rendered 
him ſpeechleſs, and being able to aſk for 

| 8 nothing, 
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nothing, he was ſupplied with nothing : 
for though the good landlady of the houſe 
would gladly have done any thing in the 
world to reheve him, had ſhe known his 
condition, her ſervants, happening not 
have the ſpirit of humanity in them, never 
once informed her that ſuch an object of 
charity lay fick in her itable. Finding 
himſelf thus neglected and deſtitute of 


the ghoſt, leaving our hero once more at 
the diſpoſal of chance. 

What future ſcenes of good or evil are 
next to open upon him, Fate does not yet 
chuſe to divulge; and therefore beggi 
the reader to ſuſpend his curioſity, till we 
have received a proper commiſſion for 
gratifying it, we here put an end to this 


| . firſt book of Our wonderful hiſtory. 
all comfort, he very prudently gave up 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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BOGK THE SECOND. 


CHAP. I, 


FORTUNE GROWS FAVOURABLE TO 
OUR HERO, AND RESTORES HIM 
TO HIGH-LIFE. | 


A SE HE blind beggar, to whoſe 
0 tyranny Fortune had com- 
dT & mitted our hero, groaned 
4 þ out his ſoul, as the reader 
| woo has already ſeen, in the ſta- 
| ble at a publick inn. Pom- 
pey, ſtanding by, had the pleaſure of ſce- 
ing the tyrant fall as he deſerved, and 
exulted over him like Cicero in the ſe- 
nate-houſe over the dying Cæſar. This 
misfortune was firſt diſcovered by an 
otler, who coming accidentafly into the 
ſtable, and perceiving the miſcrable crea- 
ture ſtretched out on the ſtraw, began at 
firſt to holla in his ear, imagining him to 
be afleep; but finding him inſenſible to 
three or four hearty kicks, which he be- 
ſtowed upon him Odrabbet un, cries 
he, why ſure a can't be dead, can a? 
* by he is; pillgarlick is certainly 
dead. He then called together two or 
three of his brethren, to divert them- 
ſelves with this agreeable ſpectacle, and 
many ſtable jokes paſſed upon the occa- 
ſion, When their diverſion was over, 
one of them ran in doors to inform their 
miſtreſs; but the woman was not 
immediately at leiſure to hear his intelli- 


gence, being taken up in her civilities to 


a coach-and-ſix, juſt then arrived, and 
very buſy in conducting the ladies to their 


apartments. However, when dinner was 


over, ſhe bethought herſelf of what had 


happened, and went into the ſtable, at- 
tended by two of her chamber-maids, to 


ſurvey the corpſe, and give orders for it's 


burial. There little Pompey, for the firſt 


time, preſented himſelf to her view; but 
ſorrow aud ill-uſage had ſo impaired his 
beauty, and his coat too was in ſuch a 


diſhabille of dirt and mire, that he beſpake 
no favourable opinion in his beholders. 
We mutt not therefore think Mrs. Wind- 
mill of a cruel nature, becauſe ſhe ordered 
him to be hanged, for, in reality, ſhe is 
a very humane and friendly woman; but 
apy. no beauty in the dog to incline 
ier to compaſſion, and concluding him 
to be a thief, from the company he was 


found with, it was natural for her to ſhew 


him no mercy. A conſultation there- 
fore was held in the yard, and ſentence of 


death pronounced upon him; which had 


been executed as ſoon as commanded, (for 


the oltler was 23 preparing a rope 
f the 1 


with great delight) had not one o 


chamber-maids interpoſed, ſaying, ſhe 


believed he was a ſweet pretty creature, if 


he was waſhed, and deſired her miſtreſa 


to ſave him. A word of this kind was 
enough to Mrs. Windmill, who 1nme- 
pave granted him a reprieve, and or- 
dered him into the kitchen for a turn- ſpit. 
But when he had gone through the cere- 
mony of luſtration, and was thoroug 
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cleaned, every body was ſtruck with his 
beauty, and the good landlady in parti- 


_ cular; who now changed her reſolutions, 


and, inſtead of condemuing him to the 
dradgery of a turn-ſpit, made him her 
companion, and taught him to follow her 
about the houſe. ' He foon grew to be a 


favourite with the whole family, as indeed 


be alweys was wherever he came; and 
the chambermaids uſed to quarrel with 
one another, who ſhould take him to their 
beds at night. He likewiſe got acquainted 
with Captain, the great houſe-dog, who, 
like Cerberus, terrified the regions round- 
about with his barking: yet would he often 
condeſcend to be pleated with the fro- 
licksof little Pompey, and vouchſate now 
and then to unbend his majeſty with a 
game of play. Ga 
Atter he had lived here near a fort- 
night, a poſt-chaiſe ſtopt one day at the 
door, ont of which alighted two ladies, 


juit arrived from the Bach. They ran 


dizectly to the fire, declaring they were 
almoſt frozen to dath with cold; where- 
upon Mrs. Windmill began to thunder 
tor wood, and aſſiſted in making up an 
excellent fire: after which ſhe begged the 


tavour to know what their ladyſhips 
would plcaſe to have for dinner. * it you 
© pleaſe, Madam," ſaid the eldeſt, I'll 

Fook into your larder.—“ With all my 


© heart, Madam, anſwered the good 


landlady; I have fiſh and fowls of all 


© kinds, and rabbits and hares, and va- 
© riety of butcher's meat. But your lady- 


© ſhip ſays you will be ſo good to accom- 
* modate yourſelf on the {,;ot. I am ready 
© toattend your ladyſhip, whenever your 


k ladyſhip pleaſes.” 


While the eldeſt was gone to examine 
the larder, the youngeſt of theſe ladies, 
having ſeized little Pompey, who followed 
his miſtreſs into the room, was infinitely 
charmed with his beauty, and careſſed 
him during the whole time of her ſiſter's 
abſence. Pompey, in return, ſeemed 


pleaſed to be taken notice of by ſo fair a 
| . for though he had long been diſuſed 
to the company of people of faſhion, he 


had not yet for got how to behave himſelf 


with complaiſance and good- manners. 


He ſelt a kind of pride returning, which 
all his misfortunes had not been able to 
extinguiſh, and began to hope the time 
was come which ſhovld reſtore him to the 


beau- monde. With theſe hopes he con- 
tinued in the room all the time the ladies 


were at dinner, paying great court to 


them both, and receiving what they were 


4 


J 


pleaſed to beſtow upon him with much 
tawning, and officious civility, 

As ſoon as the ladies had dined, Mrs, 
Windmill came in to make her comph. 
ments, as uſual, hoping the dinner wa; 
dreſſed to their ladyſhips' minds, and that 
the journey had not deſtroyed their appe. 
tites. She received very courteous an. 
ſwers to all ſhe ſaid; and, after ſome 
other converſation on indifferent topicks, 
little Pompey came at laſt upon the car. 
pet.“ Pray, Madam, faid the youngeſt 
of the ladies, © how long have you had 
* this very pretty dog?” Mrs. Wind. 


mill, who never was deficient when ſhe 


had an opportunity of talking, havin 
ſtarted ſo fair a ſubje&, began to my 


play her eloquence in the following man- 


ner. Madam, fays the, the little 
creature fell into my hands by the 
ſtrangeſt accident in life, and it is 
G—d's mercy he was not hanged, 
An old blind beggar, ladies, died in 
my (table about a fortnight ago, and it 
ſeems this little . uſed to lead 
him about the country. "Tis amazing 
how they come by the inſtinct they 
have in them—and ſuch a litile crea- 
ture too. But, as I was telling you, 
ladies, the old blind beggar was jult 
returned from Bath, as your ladyſhips 
may be now, and the poor milerablc 
wretch periſhed in my ſtable. There 
he left this little dog; and, will you 
believe it, ladies? as I am alive, I or- 
dered him to be hanged, not once 
dreaming he was ſuch a beauty; for 
indeed he was quite covered over with 
mire and naſtineſs, as to be ſure he 
could not be otherwiſe, after leading 
the old blind man ſo long a journey; 
but a maid-ſervant of mine took a 
© fancy to the little wretch, and begged 
© his life; and, would you think it, la- 
© dies? I am now grown as fond of the 
© little fool as if he was my own child. 
The two ſiſters, diverted with Mrs. 
Windmill's oration, could not help ſmil- 
ing on one another; but, diſguiſing ther 
laughter as well as they could“ I do 
© not wonder, ſaid the 22 at 
* your fondneſs for him, Madam, he 1s 
* ſo remarkably handſome; and that 
© being the caſe, Teannot find in my heart 
© to rob you of him, otherwiſe I was juſt 
going to alk if you ſhovid be willing 
to part with him,”—* Bleſs me, Ma. 
« dam!” ſaid the - obliging hoſteſs, 1 
am ſure there is nothing I would not 


c i : and if your 
do to oblige yaur ladyſhip; * bfg 
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t }adyſhip has ſuch an affection for the 
{ little wretch—Not with him in- 
« deed !'==* Nay, Madam, faid the lady, 
interrupting her, I would willing 
make you any amends ; and if youw 
t leaſe to name your price, I'll purchaſe 
6 im of you. Aiack-a-day, Ma- 
1 dam!* replied the landlady, I am ſor- 


ry your ladyſhip ſuſpects me to be of 
0 l , * difpoliton. Purchaſe” A 


a mercen 
him indeed! ; 
* |adythip's ſervice, if you pleaſe to ac- 
© cept of him. With theſe words; ſhe 


took him up, and delivered him into the 


lady's arms, who received him with ma- 


her; all which the good landlady repaid 
with abundant intereſt. | 

Word was now brought that the chaiſe 
was ready, and waited at the door; 
whereupon the two ladies were obliged to 
break off their converſation, and Mrs. 
Windmill to reſtrain her eloquence. 


She attended them, with a million of civil 


ſpeeches, to their equipage, and handing 

little Pom 

ſeated in it, took her leave with a great 

profuſion of ſmiles and curtſies. The 

poſtilion blew his horn; the ladies bowed 

and our hero's heart exulted with tranſ- 
ct, to think of the amendment of his 
ate. . 


CHAP. II. 
ALONG CHAPTER OF CHARACTERS. 


HE poſt-chaiſe in a gen- 
T teel Net in Lade ant Pompey 
was introduced into decent lodgings, 
where every thing had an air of polite - 
neſs, yet nothing was expenſive. The 
rooms were hu 
the beds were Chineſe; and the w 

furniture ſcemed to ſhew how elegant 


_— can be under the direction of 


Tea was immediately ordered, 
and the two ladies fat down to refreſh 
themſelves after the fatigue of their jour- 
ney, and began to talk over the adven- 
tures they had met with at the Bath. 
They remembered many agreeable inci- 
dents, which had happened in that great 
rendezyous of pleaſure, and ventured to 
laugh at ſome follies of their acquaiut- 
- ance, without ſeverity or ill-nature. 

\ Theſe two ladies were born of a good 
family, and had received a genteel edu- 
cauon. Their father, indeed, left them 
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e 1s extremely at your 


ny acknowledgments of the favour done 


y to them, when they were 


ſhe was in 2 


with Indian paper 3 | 
ole 


49 
no more than ſix thouſand pounds each; 
but, as they united their fortunes, and 


managed their affairs with frugality, 
they made a creditable figure Fe 
world, and lived in intimacy with 

ple of the greateſt faſhion. Tt will bo 
neceſſary, for the ſake of diſtinction, to 
give them names, and the reader, if he 
pleaſes, may call them Theodoſia and 
Aurora, 


Theodoſia, the eldeſt, was advancin 


towards forty, an age when perſon 
charms begin to fade, and women 


you 
indifferent at leaſt, who have nothing 


better to ſupply the place of them. But 


Theodoſia was largely poſſeſſed of all 


thoſe good qualities which render women 


able without beauty: ſhe was ufa - 


ble and eaſy iu her behaviour; well-bred 


without falſhood; chearful without le- 
vity; polite and obliging to her friends, 
civil and generous to her domeſticks. 
Nature had given her a temper, 
and education had made it an agreeable 
one. She had lived much in the world, 
without growing vain or inſolent; im- 
proved her underſtanding by books, with - 
out any affefation of wit or ſcience ; and 
loved publick places, without heing a 
ſlave to pleaſure. Her converſation was- 
always engaging, and often entertaining. 
Her long commerce with the world had 
ſupplied her with a fund of diverting 
remarks on life, and her good ſenſe ena 
bled her to deliver them with grace and 
. 

Lurora, the youngeſt ſiſter, was in her 
four and twentieth year, and imagination 
cannot poſſibly form a finer figure than 
| reſpect. Her beauty, 
now in it's higheſt luſtre, gave that full 
ſatisfaction to the eye which younger 
charms rarely inſpire. She was tall and 
full formed, but with the vtmoſt ele- 
gance and ſymmetry in all her limbs 
and a certain majeſty, which reſulted 


from het ſhape, was accompanied with a 


moſt peculiar ſweetneſs of face; for 
though ſhe had all the charms, ſhe had 
none of the inſolence of beauty. As if 
theſe uncommon perfections of nature 


were not ſufficient to procure her ad- 


mirers enough, ſhe had added to them 
the moſt winning accompliſhments of 
art; ſhe danced, and ſung, and played, 
like an angel; her voice, naturally clear, 
full, and melodions, had been improved 
under the beſt Italian maſters ; and ſhe 
was ready to oblige people with her mu- 
lick, on the ligten intimation that it 
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to Count Tag, who 
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unfortunate ambition of breeding up his 
ſon a gentleman; for which purpote he 
ſent him firſt to a publick ſchool, and 
afterwards to the univerſity of Oxford, 


would be agreeable, without any airs of 


ſhyneſs and unſeaſonable modeſty. In- 
deed, affectation never entered into any 
one of her geſtures ; and whatſoever ſhe 
did, was with that generous freedom of 


manner, which denotes a good under- 


ſtanding, as well as an honeſt heart. 
Her temper was chearful in the higheſt 
degree, and ſhe had a moſt wncommon 
flow of ſpirits and good-humour, which 
ſeldom deſerte1 her in any place or com- 
pany. At a ball ſhe was extremely joy- 
ous and ſpirited, and the pleaſure the 
gave to her beholders could only be 
exceeded by that unbounded happineſs 
with which the inſpired her partner. Yet 
though her genius led her to be lively, 


and a little romantick, whoever con- 
_ verſed with her in private admired her 


ood ſenſe, and heard reflections from 
— which plainly ſhewed ſhe had often 
exerciſed her underſtanding on the moſt 
ſerious ſubjects. | 
A woman fo beautiful in her perſon, 


and excellent in her accompliſhments, 
could not fail of attracting lovers in 


great abundance; and as the characters 
of ſome of her admirers may perhaps not 


de unentertaining, we will give the rea- 


der a little ſcetch of two of them, from 
among a great varietx. 0 
And firſt, let us pay our compliments 
d merited a title 
by his exploits; which, perhaps, is not 
the moſt uſual ſtep to honour, but al- 
ways moit reſpe table whenever it hap- 
ns. It is true he had no patent to ſhew 
x his nobility, which depended entirely 
on the arbitrium pepularis auræ, the 
fickleneſs of popular applauſe; but the 
ſame arts which had procured him his 
title, he truſted to for the preſervation of 
it. He had indeed taken great pains to 
be a coxcomb of diſtinguiſhed reputa- 
tion, and, by the help of uncommon ta- 


lents this way, was now arrived at the 
full extent of his wiſhes. Having eſta- 


bliſhed a large acquaintance among peo- 
ple of faſhion, who admitted him for the 


lake of laughing at him, he really fan- 


cied himſelf one of their number, and 


had long ago thought proper to forget 


his family and primæval meanneſs. 
But that the reader may know by what 
ſteps he roſe to the conſpicuous ſtation of 
ridicule he now poſſeſſed, let us trace him 
in his progreſs to it. 
Count Tag was the ſon of a brewer 
in a great market-town, who havi 


grown rich in trade, was ſeized with the 


Being here on a level with people much 
his ſuperiors, the young gentleman leamn- 
ed to grow fond of great company, and 
very early began to calculate the de 
of his happineſs by the number of his 
faſhionable acquaintance. At laft bis 
father died, and left him a fortune of 
about eight thouſand pounds; upon the 
news whereof he immediately tranſport. | 
ed himſelf from Oxford to London, re. 
ſolving to make a bold puſh, as it is 
called, to introduce him into LIFE. He 
had a ſtrong ambition of becoming a 
fine gentleman, and cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with people of faſhion, which 
he eſteemed the moſt conſummare cha- 
racter attainable by man, and to that he 
reſolved to dedicate his days. As his 
firſt eſſay, therefore, he preſented himſelf 
every evening in a ſide · box at one of the 
play-houſes, where he was ready to en- 
ter into converſation with any body that 
would afford him an audience: but was 
V aſſiduous in applying him- 
elf to young noblemen and men of for- 


tune whom he had formerly known at 


ſchool, or at the univerſity. By degrees 
he got footing in two or three families of 
quality, where he was ſometimes invited 
to dinner; and having learned the faſhion- 
able topicks of diſcourſe, he ſtudied to 
make himſelf agreeable by entertaining 
them with the current news of the town. 
He had the firſt intelligence of a mar- 
riage or an intrigue, knew to a moment 
when the breath went out of a noble- 
man's body, and publiſhed the ſcandal of 
a maſquerade or a ridotta ſooner by half 
an hour at leaſt than any other publick 
talker in London. He had a copious 
fluency of language, which made him 
embelliſh every ſubject he undertook; 
and a certain art of talking as minutely 


and circumſtantially on the moſt trivial 


ſubje&s, as on thoſe of the higheſt im- 
portance. He would deſcribe a ſtraw, 
or a pimple ona lady's face, with all 
figures of rhetorick ; by which he per- 
ſuaded many people to believe him a man 
of great parts; and ſurely no man's im- 
pertinence ever turned to better account. 
As he conſtantly attended Bath and 
Tunbridge, and all the publick places, 
he got — 5 acceſs to the tables of the 
great, and by degrees inſinuated himſ 


Into all the parties of the ladies; among 
5 whom 
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an tobe received as a conſi- 


whom he | | 
derable genius, and quickly became ne- 


ceſſary in all their drums and aſſemblies. 

Finding his ſchemes thus ſucceed al- 
moit beyond his hopes, he now aſſumed 
a higher behaviour, and began to fancy 
himſelf a man of PRA from the com- 
pany he kept. Wich this view be thought 


proper to forget his old acquaintance, 


whoſe low geniuſes left them grovelling 
in obſcurity, while his ſuperior talents 
had raiſed him to a familiarity with lords 
and ladies. If, therefore, any old friend, 
preſuming on their former intimacy, ven- 
tured to accolt him in the Park, he made 
a formal bow, and begged pardon for 
leavi | 
| Lady Mary, was juſt entering the Mall, 

In ſhort, he always proportioned his re- 
ipect to the rank and fortunes of his 
company. He would deſert a commoner 
for a lord, a lord for an earl, an earl for 
a marquis, and a marquis for a, duke. 
Having thus enrolled himſelf in his own 
imagination among the nobility, it was 
not without reaſon that people gave him 
the ſtyle and title of Count Tag, think - 


ing it a pity that ſuch a genius ſhould 


be called by the ordinary name of his 
family. „ 

To ſay this gentleman was in love, 
would be too great an abuſe of language, 
ſor he was in reality incapable of lovin 
any body but himſelf. But vanity — 
the As 4 often made him affect attach - 
ments to women of celebrated TN 
from whoſe acquaintance he thought 
could derive a credit to himſelf, This 
was his motive for appearing one of the 
admirers of Aurora, whoſe S were 
conſpicuous enough to excite his pride, 
and that was the only paſſion which the 
count ever thought of gratifying. He 
knew how to counterfeit raptures which 
he never felt, and had all . 

ol love, without any of it's ſentiment. 


The other achmiter of Aurora, whoſe 
character we likewiſe promiſed to draw, 
s the reverſe of 


was one in all ref | 
Count Tag, and may very well ſerve as 
his contraſt, Hewasa young nobleman 
about her own age, bleſſed with every 
perſonal accompliſhment that could ren- 


der him aj le, and every good qua- 
lity that could make him beloved. If 


an excellent underſtanding, improved by 

competent reading; if the moſt uncom- 

mon integri 
ca 


and ſenſibility of heart; 


{fol paſlonanty devon 1 the lar 


him; but really Lady Betty, or 


them with becoming zeal, 


e language 


of mind, joined with the 


of truth, which. abhorred falſhood and 
deteſted aſfectation; if all theſe perfec- 
tions can render any one the object of 
eſteem, they all united in forming the 


character of this amiable young noble- 


man, But to eſteem him only was pay- 
ing him but half his due. There was 
ſomething ſo very open and fincere in 
his looks, ſo winning in his converſa- 
tion, and ſtrik ing in all his actions, that 


nobody ever departed from him without 


a thorough love and admiration of him. 


He had the moſt agreeable manner f 


addreſs, improved, but not corrupted, 
by the civilities of the world; a uniform, 


unaffeted, natural gentility, which put 


mere politeneſs out of countenance, and 
left artifi ial complaiſance at a diſtance. 
In a word, he had the moſt cordial 
warmth of heart, the greateſt generoſity 
of ſentiment, and the trueſt equanimity 


of temper upon all occaſions in life, 
Being inſpired with a paſſion for an 


agreeable woman, he was neither aſhamed 
to own it, nor yet did he uſe the ridigy- 
lous er logiums with which coxcombs talk 


tions are heated with wine, He did not 
compare her to the Venus of Medicis, or 


run into any of thoſe artificial l 


which are almoſt always counter feited; 
but, whenever he mentioned her name, 
he ſpoke the language of his heart, and 
ſpoke of her always with a manlineſs 
that teſtified the reality and ſincerity of 


his paſſion. It was impoſſible for a wo- 


man not to return the affections of ſo de- 


of their miſtreſſes when their imagina- 


_. 


ſerving a lover: Aurora was happy to 


be the object of his addreſſes, 


* 


THE CHARACTERS or THE FORF- 
GOING, CHAPTER EXEMPLIFIED. 
AN IRREPARABLE MISFORTUNE 


BEFALS OUR HERO, 


THE two fifters had lain longer a- 


bed than uſual the morning after 


met 


their arrival in town, which was owing 


to the fatigue of their j The 


their journey. 4 ney 
had but juſt finiſhed their breakfaſt by 


twelve o'clock 3; Aurora was then fitting 

down to ber harpſichord, and Theodo- 

ſia reading the 22 for the even- 

ing, when the door opened, and Count 

Tag was uſhered by a ſervant into the 
ke, 2 


Wen 


1 
When the firſt ceremonies were © little 
over, and the count had expreſſed. the 
prodigious ſatisfathon he felt in ſeeing 
them returned to town, he began to en- 
quire what kind of ſeaſon they had had 
at Bath. Why really, ſaid Theodoſia, 
a very good one, upon the whole ; there 
* were many agreeable 185 there, and 
© all of them eaſy and ſociable; which 
* made our time paſs away chearfully 
© andpleaſantly enough. You amaze 
mel cries the count: * impoſſible, 
© Madam!—How can it be, ladies? —I 
© had letters from Lord Marmazet, and 


© Lady Betty Scornful, gk. fas that, 


except you and themſelves, there were 
not three human creatures in the place. 
Let me ſee I have Lady Betty's let- 
ter in my pocket, I believe, at this 


* moment—Oh, no, upon recollection, 
I put it this morning into my cabi- 
net, where I preſerve all my letters of 


E quality,” 


Aurora, ſmothering laugh as well 
e 


| ms ſhe could, ſaid was extremely 
obliged to Lord Marmazet and Lady 
Betty for vouchfafting to rank her and 


her ſiſter in the catalogue of human be- 


ings; But ſurely, added ſhe, * 
© muſt have been aſleep, both of them, 


© when they wrote their letters, for the 


Bath was extremely full,'%— Full!” 
crigs the count, interrupting her; * oh, 
Madam, that is very poſſible, and yet 


there might be no company; that is, 


* none of us; nobody that one knows: 


for as to all the tramantanes that come 


by the croſs-poſt, we never reckon them 
as any "rug but monſters in human 
ſhape, that 


life, like cyphers in a play. For in- 


ſtance, you often ſee an aukward girl, 


who had ſewed a tail to a gown, and 


pinned two lappets to a night-cap, 


4 
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5 
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© run headlong into the rooms with a 
© wild froſty face, as if the was juſt 
© come from feeding poultry in her fa- 
© ther's chicken-yard; or you ſee a boo- 
© by ſquire, with a head reſembling a 
* ſtone-ball over a gate-poſt, Now it 
© would be the moſt ridiculous thing in 
< life to call ſuch people company, Tis 
0 
6 
6 
« 
o 


the want of titles, and not the want of 


for 


faces, that makes a place empty 
if there 


if there is nobody one khows, 


are none of us in a place, we eſſeem all 


the reſt as mob and rabble © * 
Here it was impoſſible” for the two la- 
dies any longer to contain their laugh. 
ter, Hold, hold, for Heaven's fake! 
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erve to fill up the ſtage of 
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ſaid Theodoſia, interripting him; © have 
a little mercy, count, on us poor mor- 
© tals who are born without titles, and 
© don't baniſh*us quite from all publick 
< places; Conſider, Sir, though you 
© have been ſo happy as to acquire a 
© title, all of us have not the ſame 
fortune; and mult we then be reckoned 
among the mob and rabble of life? 
On, by no means] cries the count; 
you miſunderſtand me entirely you 
are in the polite circle, ladies; we 
reckon you among the quality. Who. 
ever belongs to the polite circle, is of 
the quality. I was only talking of the 
wretched figures who know n . 
and are known of nobody; they are 
the mob and rabble I was ſpeaking of, 
—Yon, indeed no, pardon me.— 
But pray, ladies, who was this Mis 
Newcome, this great beauty, that made 
ſuch a figure among you at Bath? 


Was ſhe ever in any of our drums or 


aſſemblies ? 


No, Sir, replied Theodoſia; * it was 
the firſt time of her appearing, I be- 
heve, in any publick 2 e came 
under the protection of Lady Marma- 
ret. She is a very agreeable girl, and 
really exceedingly pretty. I oftencon- 
verſed with her, and indeed ſhe pro- 
miſes to make a very fine woman, if 
© ſhe does not play the fool, and throw 
© herſelf away upon that odious, deteſta- 
© ble Griſkin.* | 

Aye, that Griſkin, too!" cries the 
count, who is that deteſtable Griſkin! 
© I think I am acquainted with all the 
families of any note in England, and 
« yet in my days I never heard of dir 
6 Jeremy Grifkin.” 

© No, Sir, ſaid Aurora with a ſmile; 


© *tis impoſſible you ſhould know any 


* ſuch Engliſh family, for he gave out 
© that he came from Ireland; and even 
© there, I fancy, one ſhould be pretty 
© much pyzzled to find it; for I am ver) 


apt to fuſpect that Mr. Griſkin is no- 


0 ups better than a notorious ſharper. 

> had a report at Bath, that he was 
© the ſon of a blind beggar. The truth 
© of this, indeed, never came 2 to 
fight; but ſure Lady Marmazet, if ſhe 


© has any friendſhip for the girl, mult 


be mad to encourage ſuch a match. 

« Abſolutely diſfracted!' | cries the 
count; © I can't imagine what ſhe means 
© by it: and indeed, when ſhe comes io 
© town, I ſhall railly her ladyſhip for 
© having ſuch a beauty in petto, without 


* 
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lordſhip for a confirmation o | 
wents. My lord, ſaid he, I was en- 
* deavouring to convince the ladies, that 
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«letting me know any thing of the 
4 —— WER Oh 
While the count was thus diſplaying 
his own merit and acquaintance wixh the 
monde, the door opened on a ſud- 
n, and the young lord appeared, whoſe 
character concluded the preceding chap- 
ter, He approached the ladies with a 
reſpeftful bow, and enquired tenderly 
concerning their health, but addreſſed 
himſelf rather in a more particular man- 
ner to Aurora, Her face immediately 
changed on his entering the room, and 
a certain air of affectionate languor took 
poſſeſſion of her features, which before 
were a little expreſſive of ſcorn and ri- 
dicule : in ſhort, ſhe received him with 
ſomething more than complaiſance, and 
a tone of voice only calculated to convey 
the ſentiments of love. 


But as the delicacy of her paſſion 


choſe to reveal itſelf as little as poſſible 
before witneſſes, ſhe ſoon recovered the 


pact of her features, and addreſſing 
e 


with a ſmile to her beloved peer 
. * My lord, ſaid ſhe, you are come in 
excellent time; the count is entertain- 


« 
« world.” 


Count Tag was no ſtranger to his 


. ng us here with a very ingenious 


lordſhip, who perfectly knew, and hear- 


piſed hum for his foppery and af- 


FeRation, Yet he was obliged now and 
then to ſubmit to a viſit from him; for 


be poſſeſſion of a title, the count, 
aunted all people of quality, would 


ho 
| Bade himſelf on his acquaintance con- 
trary to his inclination; and good man- 


„as well as the natural candour of 
is temper, reſtrained him from expreſ- 


ſing his deteſtation in too explicit terms. 


He had, however, no great defire at pre- 
ſent to hear him upon a topick where 
his impertinence would have ſo great a 


| ſcope, and therefore endeavoured to turn 
the converſation to ſome other ſubject; but 


the count, whoſe eyes ſparkled, as they al- 
ways did on the a ce of à man of 


quality, no ſooner ſaw him ſeated in his 
2 


ir, than he faſtened himſelf immediate - 
ly upon him, and began 2 to his 
is 


ſenti 


* if there is nobody one knows, none of 


us, in a publick place, all the reſt are 
_ -»© be conſidered in the light of porters 
* and' oyfter- I I dare fay your 
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© are the 
© aſſemblies and publick diverſions ; peo - 
© ple who have the SCAVOIR VIVRE, 
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ure on what it is we are to call the 
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( therpſtlves imo a great acquaintance ? 
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© Indeed, Sir, but I am not,” replied 


his lordſhip; * and therefore F mult de- 
© fire you would not draw me into a 


ee of any ſuch ſentiments. 
ic language of * people one knows, 
© and © people one does not know," is 


6 
6 


© what I very often hear in the world; 


© but it ſeems to me the moſt —_— 
© ble jargon that ever was * 7 In- 
©4 or my own I don't under- 
6 dit; and ne I confeſs, Fam 
© notqualified to talk about it. Whom, 


© pray, are we to call the people one 


Knows? FN 

© O mondieu!* cries the count, © your 
6 1 ſurely, can't aſk ſuch — 3 
© tion? The people one knows, my lord, 
people who art in the round of 


© who frize their hair in the neweſt ta- 
© ſhion, and have their cloaths made at 


© Paris.* | | 


© And are theſe the only people worth | 
5 one's regard in life?” ſaid his lord- 


IP. | 
© Abſolutely, my lord!“ cries the 
count; I have no manner of idea or 


© conception of any body elſe.” 


* Then I am moſt heartily ſorry for 


you, cries his lordſhip. * I can readily 
allow that people of quality muſt, in 
general, live with one another; the 


require it: but, ſurely, our ſtation gives 
us no right to behave with inſolence to 
people below us, becauſe they have not 


FRIZE their hair in the neweſt fa- 
ſhion! And I am ſure, if people of 


becomes the fops and coxcombs in fa- 


people of quality, who are themſelves 
only in publick by permiſſion, and can 
pretend to no merit, but what they de- 
rive from an acquaintance with their 
betters. This, ſurely, is the moſt con- 
temptible of all modern follies! For 
inſtance, becauſe a man is permitted 
to whiſper nonſenſe jn a L 
or Lady Mary's ear, in the ſide-box at 


© himſelf privileged to behave with im- 
6 pertinence to people infinitely his ſu- 


= 
© thought it worth their while to wriggle 
What 


1 


cuſtoms of the world in good meaſure 


their cloaths from Paris, or do not 


quality have no ſuch right, it much leſs 


ſhion, who are but the retainers on 


Betty's 
a play-houſe, ſhall he therefore fancy + 


iors in merit, who perhaps have not 
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" 
What ſay. you, Madam ?* added he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Theodoſia. 

« Your obſervation,” ſhe replied, * is 
c exceedingly juſt, my lord! But why 
£ do you confine it to your own fex? 
Pray let ours come in for a ſhare of the 
_.s ſatire! For my part, I could name a 


6 greatmany trumpery inſignificant girls 


£ about town, who, having wriggled 
. themſelves, as you ſay, into a polite ac- 
$ quaintance, give themſelves ten times 
« more airs, and are fifty thouſand times 
more conceited, than the people to 
£ whoſe company they owe their pride. 
© I have one now in my thoughts, who 
© is throughout a compolition of vanity 
£ and folly, and has been for ſeveral years 
© the publick jeſt and ridicule of the town 
£ for her behaviour,” | 

All this while the count ſat in ſome 
confuſton: for though he had a wonder- 
ful talent, as indeed moſt people have, at 
warding off ſcandal from himſelf, and 
applying the ſatire he met with to his 
neighhours, he was here ſo plainly de- 
ſcribed, that it was hardly poſſible for 
him to be miſtaken. Aurora ſaw this; 
and reſolving to compleat his confuſion 
Count, faid ſhe, © I have had it in 
my head this many a day to aſk you 
* a queſtion, Will you be ſo obliging 
© as to tell me how you came by your 
title? . O pardon me I have no title, 
Madam! cries the count. Mere ba- 
« dinage and ridicule !—a nick - name 
given me by ſome of my friends—that's 
4 all! But another time for that. At 
5 p_ I am obliged to call upon Lord 
« Monkeyman, who deſires my opinion 
© of ſome pictures he is going to buy; 
after which I ſhall look in upon | 
< Betty Vincent, whom I poſitively have 
not feen for theſe three days. Here 
he roſe up, and made all the haſte he could 


away, being exceedingly glad to efcape 


the perſecution which he ſaw was pre- 
paring for him. 0 | | 
Little Pompey was witneſs of many 
of theſe interviews, and began to think 
himſelf happily ſituated for life. He 
was a great favourite with Aurora, who 
Aueſſal him with the fondeſt tenderneſs, 
_ and permitted him to ſleep every night 
in a chair by her bed - fide. When ſhe 
awoke in the morning, ſhe would em- 


brace him with an ardour which the hap- 
pieſt lover might have envied. Our hero's. 


. vanity, perhaps, made him fancy him- 
elf 2 object of theſe careſſes, 
whereas, in reality, he was only the re- 
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Lady 


* 


8 of a much nobler creature 
n this manner he lived with his 5 
miſtreſſes the greateſt part of a winter: 
and might ſtill have continued in the ſame 
happy ſituation, had he not ruined himſelf 
by his own umprudence. 

Aurora had been dancing one night 
at a ridotta with her belovel peer ; and 
retired late to her lodgings, with that 
mivacity in her looks, and tranſport in 
her thoughts, which love and pleaſure 
always inſpire. Animated with delight. 
ful preſages of future happineſs, the ſat 
herſelf down in a chair, to recolle& the 
converſation that had paſſed between 
them. After this, ſhe went to bed, and 
reigned herſelf to the pureſt ſlumber, 
She ſlept longer than uſual the next morn. 
ing; and it ſeemed as if ſome golden 
dream was pictured in ber fancy; 2 her 
cheek glowed with unuſual beauty, and 
her voice ſpontaneouſly pronounced 
* My lord, 1 am wholly yours!' While 
her e ef was preſenting her with 
theſe delicious ideas, little Pompey, who 
heard the ſound, and thought ſhe over. 
ſlept herſelf, leaped upon the bed, and 
waked her with his barking. To be in. 
terrupted in ſo critical a minute, while 
ſhe was dreaming of her beloved peer, 
was an offence ſhe knew not how to par- 
don. She darted a moſt enraged look at 
him, and reſolved never to ſee him any 
more; but diſpoſed of him that very 
morning to her milliner, who attended 
her with a new head-dreſs. 

Thus was he again removed to new 
lodgings, and e to future ad- 
W n 1 9 


CHAP. Iv. 


ANOTHER LONG CHAPTER or cha- 


"  RACTERS., 


TUHE fair princeſs of lace and rib- 
bands, Ae took poſſeſſion of 
our hero, carried him home in her arms, 
extremely well pleaſed with her preſent. 
She quickly grew exceeding fond of him, 
as all his owners had been before her; 
and, to expreſs her love, ornamented his 
neck with a cambrick - ruff. The fight - 
of this happening to pleaſe ſome ladies 
of quality, who came by accident to the 
ſhop, they reſolved to imitate it: an 
from hence aroſe the modern faſhion of 


ladies wearing ruffs about their necks. 


Three or four days after he was ſettled 
in theſe apartments, as he was ff 
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and ſporting one morning about the 
ſhop, a young lady, who * in the 
houſe, came down ftairs, and accoſted 
his miſtreſs in the following terms. I 
« want to fee ſome 1bbands, if you pleaſe, 
« Madam, to match my blue gown ; for 
« Lady Bab Frightful is to call upon 
* mamma this evening, to carry us to 
© the play to fee Orthellor, ore of 
venus; which, they ſay, is one of the 
« fineſt plays 3 ever was acted. 
Ves, really, Mem, tis a very engaging 
0 A to 20 fure!* rephed the e 
Indeed, I think it one of the maſter- 
« pieces of the Engliſn ſtage. But you 


« miſtake a little, 1 fancy, Miſs, in the 


gaming of it; for Shakeſpeare, I be- 
© eve, wrote it Othello, Moor of Venice. 


© Venice, Mem, is a famous town or 


city, ſome where or other, where O- 
' thello runs away with a rich heireſs 


in the night-time, and marries her pri- 


© rately at the fleet. By very odd luck, 
' he was created Lord High- Admiral 
© that very night, and goes out to fight 
' the Turks, and takes his wife along 
© with him to the wars; and there, 
© Mem, he grows jealous of her, only 
© becauſe ſhe happens to have loſt a 
* handkerchief, which he gave her when 
© he came a courting to her. It was a 
© muſlin handkerchief, Mem, ſpotted 
© with ſtrawberries ; and, becauſe ſhe 
© can't find it, he beats her in the moſt 
© unmerciful manner, and at laſt fmo- 
* thers her between two feather-beds,'— 
Does he indeed!” cries the young la- 
dy. * Well, I hate a jealous man of all 
things in nature! A jealous man is 
my particular averſion! But, however, 
* no matter what the play 1s, you know, 
' Ma'am, ſo we do but ſee it; for the 
* pleaſure of a play is to ſhew one's ſelf 
in the boxes, and ſee the company, and 
all thatl— Yes, Ma'am, this here is 
the ſort of ribbands I want; only, if 
| Jon pleaſe to let me ſee ſome of a paler 


© blue.” 


While the milliner was taking down 


ſome freſh ban - boxes, the young lady 
turning round, happened to ſpy Pompey 
m a corner of the ſhop. * O heavens!” 
cries ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe caſt her _ 
upon him, © what a delightful little dog 
* 8there!—Pray, dear Mes. Pincufhion, 
do tell me how long you have been in 


poſſeſſion of that charming little beau- 


110 Mrs. Pincuſhion replied, that he 
ad deen in her poſſeſſion about a week, 
Ad was given her by a lady of celebrated 


beany, whom ſhe had the honour of 
22 * Web, if I am not amazed to 
* think how ſhe could part with him !* 
cries the young lady. Sure, Ma'am, 
© ſhe muſt be a woman of no manner 
© of taſte in the world, for I never faw 
© any thing fo charmmgly handfome 
* fince the hour I was born! Pray, dear 


© Mrs. Pincuſhion, what is his name 
Being informed that he was called 


Pompey, ſhe fnatched him up in her 
arms, kiffed him with great tra 


nſport, 
and poured forth the following torrent 


of nonſenſe upon him. O yon fweet 
© little Pompey! — you moſt delight- 
ful little Pompey !—you dear heavenly 
jewel! — you moſt charming little per- 
© roquet! I will kifs you, you little 


© beauty !—I will—Iwill—I'Ilkiſs you, 
* and hug you, and kits you to death?” 


Then turning again to the milliner 
Dear Mrs. Pincuſhion, added ſhe, 
* you mult give me leave to carry him 


© up-ftairs, to fſhew him to papa and 


mamma; for in all my days I never 
© beheld fo divine a creature! Bein 
now ſerved with her blue ribbands, 
having received the milliner's conſent to 
her requeſt, ſhe flew up- ſtairs, in all ima - 


gr haſte, with the dog in her arms. 
ut before we relate the reception ſhe 


met with, let us prepare the reader with 


a ſhort deſcription of her parents. 
Sir Thomas Frippery, the father of 


this young lady, had formerly enjoyed a 


little poſt m Queen Anne's court, which 


entitled him to a knighthood in con- 


ſequence of his office, though the ſa- 
lary of it was very inconſiderable, and 


by no means equal to the grandeur he 
af the 


Qed. On the death of the queen he 


loft this employment, and was obliged 


to retire into the country; where he gave 


himſelf the airs of a miniſter of ſtate; fet 
up for an oracle of politicks, and endea- 


voured to perſuade his country neigh- 


bours that he had been very intimate with 
Lord Oxford, and'very deep in the tranf- 


actions of thoſe times. | 
The ſame ridiculous vanity purfued 
him through every article of his hfe; and 


though his eſtate was known hardly to 


amonnt to three hundred 


nds a year 
he laboured to make fle . 


people believe that 


it exceeded eee thouſands. * | 
this purpoſe, whatever he was obliged to 
do ont of frugality, he was fure to put 


off with a ptetence of taſte, and always 
diſpuifed his ceccnomy under the maſque 
of taſhion and the mode. For * 

| , when 
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when he laid down his coach, he boaſted 
every where how much better it was to 
hire job-horſes, as occaſion requiretl, thay 
to run the hazard of accidents by keep- 
ing them; that coachmen were ſuch vil- 


lainous raſcals, it was impoſſible to put 


any confidence in them; that going into 
dirty ſtables to overlook their manage- 
ment, and treading up to one's knees'in 
| horſe-dung, was extremely diſagreeable 
to people of faſhion ; and therefore, for 
his part, he had laid down his coach to 
avoid the trouble and anxiety of keeping 
Br... 5 3 
When his country neighbours dined 
with him, whoſe ignorance he thought 
he could impoſe on, he would give them 
alder - wine, and ſwear it was hermitage, 
call a gammon of bacon a Bayonne ham, 


and put off the commoneſt home - made 


cheeſe for the beſt Parmaſan that ever 
came into Englaud ; which, he ſaid, had 
been ſent him as a preſent by a young 
_. nobleman of his acquaintance then on 
his travels. 
About once in three years he brought 
his wife and family to town, which ſerved 
for matter of converſation-to them dur- 
ing the two intermediate years that were 
ſpent in the country; and they looked 
| Fs to the winter of pleaſure with 
as much rapture and expectation as the 
Rev. Mr. 8 and ſome other 
chriſtians, do to their millennium. 
During the time of his reſidence in 
London, Sir Thomas every morning at- 
tended the leyees of miniſters, to beg the 
reſtitution of his old place; or an appoint- 
ment to a new one; which, he f 
would receive with the moſt grateful ac- 
knowled ts, and diſcharge in any 
manner they ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe. 
Yet whether it was that his majeſty's mi- 
niſters were inſenſible of his merits, or 
could find no place ſuited to his abilities, 
the unhappy knight profited little by his 
eourt- attendance, — might as well have 
ſaved himſelf the expence of a triennial 
journey to London. 1 
But though theſe expeditions did not 
inereaſe his fortune, they added much to 
his vanity; and he returned into the 
country new - laden with ſtories to amuſe 
his ignorant neighbours. He talked of 


| his old friend, my good lord, with the 
rot familiarity, and related conver- 

ations that had paſſed at the Dvke of 
———$ table, with as much circumſtance 
and particularity as if he had been pre- 
ſent at them, 


- verting than the morning · dreſſes 
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The laſt article of vanity we ſhall men, 
tion, were his cloaths ; which gives the 
finiſhing ſtroke to his character: for he 
choſe rather to wear the rags of old finery, 
which had been made up in the reign of 
Queen Anne, than to ſubmit to plain 
3 51 A make and faſhion, 

e fancied the poor le in his neigh. 
bourhood were do be Td with the Gon 
of tarniſhed lace; and wherever lie went, 
the gold - fringe fell from his perſon ſo 
plentifully, that you might at any time 
trace his footſteps by the relicks of finery 
* he left behind him. 

Lady Frippery, his accompliſhed; 

did not fa Fort of her bülband _ 
of theſe perfections, but rather improved 
them with new graces of her own: for 
having been ſomething of a beauty in her 
youth, ſhe ſtill retained all the ſcorn- 
ful airs, and languiſhing diſdain, which 
ſhe had formerly praiſed to her dying 
lovers. 2 | 

They had one only daughter, who 
having been educated all her life at home 
under her parents, was now become 1 
maſter-piece of ous vanity, and im- 
pertinence. She not one geſture or 


motion that was natural; her mouth 


never opened without ſome ridiculous 
grimace ; her voice had learnt a tone and 
accent foreign to itſelf ; her eyes ſquinted 
with endeavouring to look alluring; and 
all her limbs were diſtorted with affecta- 


tion. Yet ſhe fancied herſelf ſo well-bred, 


enteel, and engaging, that it was im- 
Doſſible for any lock on her with- 
out admiration, and was always talking 
about taſte aud the mode. - 

It happened now to he the London- 
winter with this amiable family; and 
they were crouded into ſcanty lodgin 
on a milliner*s firſt floor, conſiſting only 
of a dining-room, a bed-chamber, and 
a cloſet. The dining-room was ſet a 
for the reception of company, Sir 
mas and his lady took poſſeſſion of the 
chamber, and Miſs ſlept in a little tent- 
bed occaſionally ſtuffed into the cloſet. 
Such was the family to whom our hero 
was now to be ood, 


There is nothing more droll and di- 


2 
le, who, being exceedingly poor, 

5 ehe 70 to make 2 
t figure with a very little fortune. 
he expence are at abroad, obliges 
them to double their frugality at home; 
and as their chief happineſs con i 
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world, conſequently when they are out 
of it's eye, nothing is too dirty or too 
ed for them to wear. Now as no- 
Ma, ever had the yanity of appearance 
more than the family we have been de- 
ſcribing, it will eaſily be believed that in 
their own private 1 behind the 
ſcenes of the world, they did not appear 
td the greateſt advantage. And indeed 
there was ſomething ſo ſingularly odd in 
their dreſs and employments, at the 
moment our hero was preſented to them, 
that we cannot help endeavouring to ſet 
their image before the reader. | 
Sir Thomas was ſhaving himſelf before 
a looking-glaſs in his 47 ge er iy ha- 
bited in the rags of an old night gown, 
which about rie years before had been 
red damaſk. All his face, and more than 
half his head, were covered with ſoap- 
ſuds; only on his crown hung a flimſy 


geen ſilk night cap made in the ſhape of 


a ſugar-loaf. He had on a very di 

night-ſhirt, richly tinctured with * 
non, for he had ſtept in it a fortnight; 
and over this, a much dirtier ribbed di- 
mitty wailtcoat, which had not viſited 


the waſh-tub for a whole twelvemonth © * 


ay To finiſh his picture, he wore on 
is feet a pair of darned blue ſattin ſlip- 

, made out of the remnants of one of 
wite's old petticoats. | 
So much for Sir Thomas. Cloſe by 
him fat his lady combing her hoary locks 
before the ſame looking-glaſs, and dreſt 
ma ſhort bed-gown, which hardly reach- 
ed down to her middle. A night-ſhift, 
which likewiſe had almoſt forgot the 
waſhing· tub, ſhrouded the hidden beau- 
ties of her perſon, She was without ſtays, 
without a hoop, without ruffles, and with - 
out any linen about her neck, to hide 
thoſe redundant,charms, which age had 
a little embrowntd, | | 


This was their dreſs and attitude, when 


their daughter burſt into the room, and 
earneſtly called upon them to admire the 
beauties of a lap-dog. Her ſudden en- 
trance alarming them with the expecta- 
uon of ſome mighty matter, Sir Thomas, 
in turning hattily round, had the mis for- 
tune to cut himſelf witch his raror; which 
putting him in a paſſion, when he came 
to know the ridiculous occaſion of all this 
lurry—* Pox take the girl, cries he; 
| Ft away, Pre . 2 pt me 
. your lap-dogs. Lon in a hurry 
" here ta go to Fu. FAS morning, and 
J take up my time with filly tit- 
* Ue-tattle about à lap- dog. Do you 


morning. 


© ſee here, fooliſh girl? You baye made 
me cut myſelf witl® your ridiculous 
©, nonſenſe. Get away I tell you | 

© a figure da you think I ſhall make at 
dhe levees with ſuch a ſcar-upon my 


© fhce?”. 4 = 
„ Bleſs me, papa!” cfies the young 


*, misfortune, but I'm ſure youll forgive, 
if you will but look on this delightfyl, 
© heavenly little jewel of a dog. . 
© D—mn your little jewel of a dog, 
replies the knight; < pr ! ce ſtand out 
© of my way. Itell youLamin a hurry 


to go to court, and therefore pr'ythee 


don't trouble me with your whelps and 
your puppy- dogs. 
O monſtrous! how enn you call him 
* ſuch cruel names? cries the daughter. 
© I am amazed at you, papa, for your 
« want of taſte.” How can any living 
creature be ſo utterly void of TASTE, 
© as not to admire ſuch a beautiful little 


monkey? Do, dear mamma! look at 


him. I am ſure you muſt admire him, 
though papa is ſo ſhamefully blind, 
, oy fo utterly vad of all manner of 
VVV ĩ ͤ A 

- * Why ſure, my dear, you are mad to- 
© day, revlicd the prion + bay ont would 


_ © think you was abſoſutely fuddled. this 
Taſte indeed! I. declare 


6 go" are void of. all manner of under - 


4 anding, whatever your tafte may be, 


© to interrupt us thus, when you- ſee 
© we are both in a hurry to be-dreſt. 
6. . girl! learn a little decency 
0 oo manners, before you pretend 
© to talk of taſte.” 8 

The young lady being reprimanded 
thus on both ſides, began to look extreme - 
5 fooliſh, when a ſervant entered to in- 
orm them that Mr. Chace was in the 


dining- room. Ay, ay, go, cries Sir 


Thomas, * go and entertain him with 
your taſte; till I am able to wait on him: 


© tell Mr. Chace I b pen unfortunately, 


* to be dreſſing, but I'll be with him in 
«© a moment of time. 


Miſs Fri then, muttering ſome 


little ſcorn, hurried into the next room 


with the dog in her arms, to ſee if ſhe 
could not perſuade her lover, (for fo he 


was) to diſcover more taſte than her pa- 
rents. And here indeed ſhe had better 


ſucceſs; for this gentleman, who was a 
great ſportſman and fox-hunter, was 
conſequently a great connoiſſeur in dogs; 
he was likewiſe what is called * a very 


s young fellow about town, and 
82 H | tad. 
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had a taſte ſo exactly correſpondent with 
that of the lady, that it is no wouder hey 
agreed in the ſame objects of admiration, 
Here follows his character. 

Mr. Chace, ufually called Jack Chace 
among his intimates, poſſeſſed an eſtate 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year; which 
was jult ſufficient to furniſh him with a 
variety of riding-frocks, jockey-boots, 
_ Khevenhullar-hats, and. coach-whips. 


His great arabition was to be deemed a- 


jemmy fellow; for which purpoſe, he 
appeared always in the morning in a 
Newmarket frock, decorated with a 
row number of green, red or blue capes; 

wore a ſhort bob wig, neat buck's- kin 
breeches, white filk ſtockings, and car- 
ried a cane ſwitch in his hand. He kept 
4 phæton chaiſe, and four bay cattle: 


x ſtable of hunters, and a pack of hounds 


in the country. The reputation of being 

a coachman, and driving a ſet of horſes 
with ſk1}l, or in his own * doing his 
© buſineſs clean, he eſteemed the greateſt 


character in human life, and thought him 


ſelf ſeated on the very pinnacle of glory, 
when he was mounted up in a high chaiſe 
at a horte-race. Newmarket had not 
more active ſpirit, where he was fre- 
quently his own jockey, and boaſted al- 
ways as afingulay accompliſhment, that 
he did not ride above eight ſtone and a 
half. Though he was a little man, and 


deſired to be thought capable of the great- 


eſt fatigue, and was always laying wagers 


of the valt journies he could perform in 
a day. He had likewiſe an ambition to 
be eſteemed a man of conſummate de- 
bauch, and endenvoured to perſuade you, 
chat he never went to bed without firſt 
drihking three or four bottles of claret, 
lying with as many wh—res, and knock - 
ing down as many watehmen. In the 
mornings he attended Mr. Broughton's 
amphitheatres, and in the evenings, (if 
he was drunk in time, which indeed he 


ſeldom failed to be) he came behind the 


_ ſcenes of the play-houle, in the middle of 
the third act, and there heroically expoſed 


himſelf to the hiſſes of the galleries, 


Whenever he met you, he began con- 
ſtantly with deſcribing his laſt night's de- 
bauch, or related the arrival of a new 
hre upon the town, or entertained you 


with the exploits of his bay cattle: and if 
you declined converſing with him on theſe 


three illuſtrious ſubjects, he ſwore you 
-wzs a fellow of. no ſoul or genius, and 
ever afterwards ſhunned your company. 


Having a hunting {cat in the e 
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hood of Sir Thonias Frippery, he often 
viſited in the family of that worth 

knight, and at laſt made propoſals of mar. 
riage to the young lady; which were fa. 


vourably enough received, as well by her 


as her parents; who, it mult be confeſſed, 
had a very laudable regard for Mr, 
Chace's eſtate. 

To this jemmy young gentleman, who 
was now ſeated in Sir Thomas's dining. 
room, Maſs Frippery came running with 
the dog in her arms, and much ſparkling 
converſation paſſed between them, which 
perhaps might not he unentertaining, if 
we were able to relateit; but as it turned 
wholly upon polite taſte in dreſs, and the 
mode, we confeſs ourſelves unequal to ſo 


difficult and delicate a taſk. 


CHAP. v. 
A DESCRIPTION OF A DRUM, 


E ſhall then paſs over this conver- 

ſation in the morning, and ano- 

ther of equal brilliancy in the evening at 
the play of © Othellor Whore of Venus, 
being in haſte to deſcribe an event, which 
engroſſed the attention of this accom- 
plithed family for a fortnight, and was 
matter of converſation to them for a year 


_ afterwards, 
not very healthy in his conſtitution, he 


Lady Frippery, in imitation of other 
ladies of rank and quality, was ambitious 
of having a drum; though the ſmallneis 
of her lodgings might well have excuſed 
her from attempting that modiſh piece ot 
vanity. _ 

A drum is at preſent the higheſt object 
of female e pay the end whereof 1s 
to aſſemble as large a mob of quality as 
can poſſibly be contained in one houſe; 
and great are the honours paid to that 
lady who can boaſt of the largeſt crowd. 
For this purpoſe, a woman of ſuperivs 
rank calculates how many people all tlie 
rooms in her houſe laid open can poſſibly 
hold, and then ſends about two months 
before hand among the people one knows, 
to beſpeak ſuch a number as ſhe thinks 
will fill them. Hence great emulations arile 
among them, and the candidates for this 
honour ſue as eagerly for viſitors, as car- 
didates for parliament do for votes at an 
election: for as it ſometimes happens that 
two ladies pitch upon the ſame evening for 
raiſing a riot, it is neceſſary they 
beat up in time for volunteers; other. 


wiſe they may chance to be defrauded 


their numbers, and ape of them lie * 
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tie ignominy of collecting a mob of a 
yMundred only, while the other has the ho- 
tour of aſſembling a well-dreit rabble of 
three or four hundred; which of courſe 
breaks the heart of that unfortunate lady, 
who comes off with this immortal diſ- 


grace. He HE 
" Now as the actions of people of quality 


ut ſure of being copied, hence it comes 
to paſs that ladies of inferior rank, reſolv- 
ing to be in faſhion, take upon them 
Fkewiſe to have drums in imitation of 
their ſuperiors: only there is this differ- 
ence between the two orders, that the 
higher call nothing but a crowd a drum, 
whereas the lower often give that name 
to the commoneſt parties, and for the 
fake of honour call an ordinary viſit an 
aſſembly. 


This was the cafe with Lady Frippe "7 


ber acquaintance in town was very ſmall, 
and it ſeemed improbable that ſhe could 
aſſemble above a dozen people at moſt; 


without making any allowance for colds, 


head-achs, vapours, hyſterick fits, fevers 
upon the ſpirits, and other female indiſ- 
poſitions; yet ſtill ſhe reſolved to have a 
drum, and the young lady ſeconded her 
mammaẽs inclinations ſo vehemently, that 
Sir Thomas was obliged to comply. 
From the moment this great event was 
reſolved on, all their converſations turned 
upon it, and it was pleaſant to hear the 
ſchemes and contrivances they had about 
it. Their firſt and principal care was to 
ſecure Lady Bab Frightful, the chief of 
Lady Frippery's acquaintance, whoſe 
name was to give a luſtre to the aſſembly. 


Now Lady Bab being one of the quality, 
it was poſſible ſhe might have a previous 


engagement, unleſs ſhe was taken in 
time; and therefore a card was diſpatched 
to her in the firſt place, to beſpeak her for 
ſuch an evening; and it was reſolved, 
that if any croſs accident prevented her 
coming, yew meaſures ſnould be taken, 
and the drum be deferred till another 
night. Lady Bab returned for anſwer, 
that ſhe would wait on Lady Frippery, 
if her health permitted. This dubious 
kind of — puzzled them in the 


ſtrangeſt manner, and was worſe than a 


fenial ; for without Lady Bab it was im- 
poſſible to proceed, without Lady Bab 
the aſſembly would make no figure; and 
yet they were obliged to run t 

her not comi 
anſwer, Ev ay, therefore, they ſent 
to enquire after her health, and their 
hopes roſe or fell according to the word 


flairs., 


hazard 
in conſequence of her 


that was brought them; till on che dag 
before the drum was to be held, a mo | 
calamitous piece of news arrived, that 
Lady Bab vas diſabled by ber ſurgeon, 
who in cutting her toe-nail, had made an 


inciſion in her fleſh; yet ſtill ſhe promiſed 


to be with them, if it was poſſible for ber 
to hubble abroad. No language can de- 
{cribe the damp which this fatal meſſage 
ſtruck into the whole family; but they 
were obliged to ſubenit with patience, 
and as a glimpſe of hope ſtill remained, 
they had nothing left but to put up their 
pr. 1 for Lady Bab's recovery. 

t length the important evering ar- 
rived, that was to decide all their expecta- 
tions and fears. Many conſultations 
had been held every day, and almoſtevery _ 
hour of the day, that things might be 
perfect and in order, when the time came: 
yet notwithſtanding all their precautions, 
a diſpute aroſe almoſt at the laſt moment, 


whether Lady Frippery was to receive 


her company at the top or bottom of the 
This momentous queſtion begat 
a warm debate. Her ladyſhip and Miſs 
contended reſolutely for the top of the 
ſtairs, Sir Thomas for the bottom, and 
Mr. Chace, who was prelent, obſerved a 
neutrality. At length, after a long als 
tercation, the knight was obliged to ſub - 
mit to a majority of voices; though not 
without condemning his wife and daugh- 
ter for want of politeneſs. * My dear,” 
ſaid he, (taking a pinch of ſnuff with 
great kn ny ran © I am amazed that 
6 you can be-gvilty of ſuch a ſoleciſm in 
reeding: it furprizes me, that you are 
not ſenfible of the impropriety of it. 
Will it not ſhew much greater reſpe& 
and com laiſance to meet your company 
at the bottom of the ſtairs, than to 
© like an Indian queen receiving homage 
at the top of them? Ves, my dear 
auſwered he OP) but you know 
my territories do not commence till the 
top of the ſtairs; our territories do not 


—_ TH 


begin below ſtairs; and it would be 


very improper for me to go out of my 
* own dominions. Don't you ſee that, 
my dear? I am ſurprized at your want 
© of comprehenſion to-day, Sir Thomas.” 
— Well, well, I have given it up, an- 
ſwered hez have your own way, child; 
have your own way, my lady, and then 
« you'll be pleaſed, I hope. But I am 
c ſure, in my days, people would have 
© met their company at the bottom of the 
„ ſtairs. When I and Lord Oxford were 
in the miniſtry together, affairs would 

H 2 * have 
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have been very different. But the age 
© has loſt all it's civility, and people are 
© not half ſo well-bred as they were for- 
« merly.” | . 
This reflection on modern times piqued 
the daughter's vanity, who now began to 
lay her part in the debate. Yes, papa, 
id ſhe; * but what ſignifies what people 
did formerly? That is nothing at all to 
us at preſent, you know; for to be ſure 
all people were fools formerly: I al- 
ways think people were fools in former 
days. They never did any thing as 
we do now-a-days, and therefore it 
ſtands to reaſon they were all fools and 
idiots. *Tis very manifeſt they had no 
breeding; and all the world mutt allow, 
that the world never was fo wiſe, and 
polite, and ſenſible, and clever, as it is 


„ K A a a «„ Aa 


would not have lived in former days for 
© all the world.“ Pugh! faid the 
Knight, interrupting her, © you are a little 
© jIliterate monkey; you talk without 
« book, child! the world is nothing to 


: * what it was in my days. Every thing is 


4 altered for the worſe, The women are 


not near ſo handſome... None of you are 


comparable to your mothers. '—-* Nay, 
there, ſaid Lady Frippery, interpoſing, 
there, Sir Thomas, I entirely. agree 
©-with you. There yau have my conſent, 
«with all my heart. To be ure, all the 
© celebrated girls about town aro mere 
© dowdies, in compariſon: of their mo- 
© thers; and if there could be a reſurrec- 
tion of beauties, they would thine only 
© like Briſtol ſtones. in the company of 


F. diamonds,” — * Bleſs me, mamma 


ried the young 87 with the tears ſtand- 

in her eyes, how can you talk fo? 
There never were ſo many fine women 
jm the whole world, as there are now 
© in London; and 'tis enough to make 
© one burſt ont à crying, to hear you 


© talk. - Come, Mr. Chace, why don't 


$s you ſtand up for us modern beauties ?* 
In the midit of this converſation, there 
was a violent rap at the ſtreet · door; where- 
upon they all few to the window, cry- 
ing out eagerly There—tnere is Lady 
« Bab! I am ſare tis Lady Bab; for I 
© know her footman's rap.“ Yet, in ſpite 
of this knowledge, Lady Bab did not ar- 
rive according to their hopes; and it 
ſeemed as if her ladyſhip had 0 a ſcheme 
to keep them in ſuſpenſe; for of all the 
le who compoſed this illuſtrious aſ- 
embly, Lady Bab came the laſt. They 
400k care, however, to inform the com · 


. at this moment; and, for my part, I 
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pany from time to time, that ſhe was ex. 
pected, by making the ſame XY WO 
on the arrival of every freſh coach, and 
ſtill perſiſting, that they knew her foot. 
man's rap, though they had given ſo many 
proofs to the contrary, At length, how. 
ever, Lady Bab Frightfu] came ; and it 
is impoſſible to exprels the joy they telt 
on her appearance; which revived them 
on a ſudden from the depth of deſpair to 
the higheit exaltation of happincis. 

Her ladyſhip's great- toe engroſſed the 
couverſation for the firſt hour, whole mi. 
fortune was lamented in vet y pathetick 
terms by all the company, and many wig 
reflections were made upon the accident 
which had happened; ſome condemning 
the ignorance, and others the carcleſſne; 
of the ſurgeon, who had been guilty of 
ſuch a treipals on her ladyihip's fleſh. 
Some adviſed her to be very caretul how 
ſhe walked upon it; others recommended 
a larger. ſhoe to her ladyſhip ; and Lady 
Frippery, in particular, continued the 
whole evening to proteſt the vaſt obliga. 
tions ſhe had to her, for favouring her with 
her A under ſuch an affliction. 
But had I an hundred hands, and as many 
pens, it would be impoſſible to deſciibe 
the tolly of that night: wherefore, begging 
the reader to ſupply it by the help of his 
own imagination, I proceed to other paru 


of this hiſtory, 


CHAP, VI, 


IN WHICH SEVERAL THINGS ARE 
TOUCHED, UPON. 


W HEN this great affair was over, 
— the marriage came uext upon the 
carpet; the celebration of which was fixcd 
for Eaſter week; but Mr. Chace recol- 
lecting in time that it would interfere with 
Newmarket races, procured a reprieve till 


the week following. At his return from 


thoſe Olympick games, the nuptials 
were celebrated betore a general aſſembly 
of their relations, and the happy coupie 
were conducted to bed in publick, with 
great demoulirations of jay, The bride- 

room took. poſſeſſion af the bride, and 
Sir Thomas took poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Chace's eſtate. | | 

W den they had ſhewn their new cloaths 
a little in London, they {et out in a body 
for the cauntry; and in a few days after- 
wards, the lodgings on the firſt floor were 


| | | Ader the 
me 
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ſatious name of Mrs, Caryl. The haſty 
manner in which ſhe made her agreement, 
infuſed a ſuſpicion into our milliner from 
the very beginning ; and many circum- 
ſtances ſoon concurred to perſuade her, 
that her new lodger was a wife elo 
from her huſband. For beſides that ſhe 
came into her lodgings late in the even- 
ing, the ſeemed to affect a privacy in all 
her actions, which plainly evidenced, that 


ſhe was afraid of fome diſcovery; and 


this increaſed our milliner's curioſity in 

portion as the other ſeemed leſs in- 
clined to gratify it. But an event ſoon 
happened to confirm her con/ectures; for 
three days after the lady's arrival, a chair 
ſtopped at the door one evening near ten 
o'clock, from whence alighted a well- 
dret man about torty years old, who 
wrapping himſelf up in a red cloak, pro- 
ceeded haſtily up ſtairs, as if deſirous to 
conceal himſelf from obſervation. This 
adventure ſavoured fo ſtrongly of in- 
trigue, that it was no wonder our milliver 
| contrived to meet him in the patlage, to 
ſatisfy her curioſity with a ſurvey of his 
features; for people, in whom that paſſion 
predominates, often find the greateſt con- 


folation from knowing the ſmalleſt trifles. 


Pompey was ſtill more inquiſitive than 
his Wee and took courage to follow 
the gentleman into the dining- room, with 
a deſire, I ſuppoſe, of hearing 
paſſed in ſo faſhionable an interview. 
The lady roſe from her chair to receive 
this man of faſhion, who ſaluted her with 
great complaiſance, and hoped ſhe was 


pleaſed with her new apartments. Yes,” 


my lord, anſwered the, the people are 
\ civilized people enough, and J believe 
* have no ſuſpicion about me. But did 
they ſee your lordfhip come up ſtairs? 
Pon my honour, Madam, ſaid the 
peer, I can't tell; there was a female 
figure glided by me in the paſſage ; but 


F whether the creature made remarks or 


* nat, I did not ſtay to obſerve. Well, 
Madam, I hope now I may give you 
joy of yaur eſcape, and I dare fay =” 
* will find yourſelf much happi 

you was under the ill-uſage of a tyrant 
© you deſpiſed.” The lady then related 
with great pleaſantry, the manner of her 
eſcape, — the difficulties that attended 
the execution of it ; after which ſhe con- 
cluded with. ſayi * I wonder, my 
* lord, what — inkin 
on? —“ Thinking on!' anſwered- the 
Peer; that he's a fool and a blockhead, 


4 
© divine a creature. 
8 
c 


ped — My lord,” 


what 


and is now thinking 


hanged for abuſing the charms of i 
Good God. was it 
poſſible for him to barbeur an ill 

natured thought, while he had the plea- 
« ſure of looking on chat, angelick face 
have taken a Ml kep in the eye of 
the world; but I have too much ſpir 
© to be r ill · uſage with patience; and let 
© the conſequences be what: they will, I 
am determined to ſubmit. to them, ra- 
© ther than be a ſlave to the ll-humours of 
© a man I deſpiſed, hated, and deteſted. 
— Forbear,' Madam, ſaid his lordſhip, 
to think of him; my fortune, my in- 


tereſt, my ſword, are all deyated to 


« your ſervice, and I am ready to execute 
any command you pleaſe to imyoſe 
upon me. But let us call a mare agree · 
© able topick of converſation. 


Soon after this a light but elegant ſup- 


per was placed upon the table, and tt 


ler vants were ordered to retire; for there 


are certain ſeaſous when even the great 
deſire to baniſh oſtentation. The abſent 
huſband furniſhed them with much rail- 
lery, and they pictured to themſelves con- 
tinually the (urprize he od be in when 
firſt he diſcovered. his wite's elopaunent; 
nor did this man of gallantry and faihion 
finiſh his amorous vibt till paſt twoo'cluck 
in the morning. As he was going down 
fairs, he found himſelf again encountered 
by the barking of little Pompey, whom 
he ſnat-hed up in his arms, and getting 
haſtily into the chair, that waited for him 


at the door, carried him off with han to 


his own houſe. 


This accompliſhed perſon was Lord 
 Marmazet,: huſband to that lady who 


was ſo familiar and intimate with the 
ſharper at Bath. He was a man of con- 


ſummate intrigue, a molt fortupate ad- 


venturer with the fair ſex, and had the 


reputation of uncommon tuccels in his 


amours. What made this tucceſs the 
more extraordinary was, that in perſunal 
charms he had-nothing to boaſt of ; na- 
ture had given him neither a face. or fi- 
gure to ſtrike the, eyes of women; but 
theſe deficiencies were abundantly we- 


compenſed by a molt happy tutu of wit, 


a very brilliant imagination, and exten- 


» five knowledge of the World. He had 


the moſt infinuating manner of addyeſs, 
the readieſt flow of language, and a cev- 
tain art of ing women out of their 


virtue which few could imitate, It was 
indeed ſcarce poſſible to withſtand the 
* I hope, Madam, and delewee o de  allugementy. uf his cogverlation; and, 
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62 
what is odd enough, the number of. af- 
fairs he had been concerned iu were io 
far from frightening ladies from his ac 
quaintance, that, on the contrary, it was 
taſhionable and modiſh to cultivate an 
intimacy with him. They knew the dan- 
ger of putung themſel ves in his way, and 
yet were ambitious of giving him oppor- 
tunities. 5 

The lady ve have juſt now ſeen with 
him, had been his neighbour in the coun- 
try; a very handiome woman under, the 
tyranny of an il]l-natured huſband. This 
his lordſhip knew; and concluding that 
Her averſion to her huſband would make 
her an eaſy prey to her lover, watched 
every opportunity of being alone with 
her. In theſe ſtolen interviews he em- 


2 all his eloquence to ſeduce her, 
an 


won upon her ſo much by his flat- 
tering repreſentation of things, that at 
length ſhe courageonſly eloped from her 
tyrant, and put herſelf into private lodg- 
ings under the protection of his lordſhip. 
Ihe reader need not be told that this 
ended in the utter ruin of the lady, who 
finding her reputation loſt, and her paſ- 
ſionate lover ſoon growing indifferent, 
took refuge in citron waters, and, by the 
help of thoſe cordial lenitives of ſorrow, 
toon bade adieu to the world and all it's 
cares. | 


CHAP. VII 
MATRIMONIAL AMUSEMENTS. 


HEN our hero waked the next 
morning, and found himſelf in 
new apartments, the firſt thing he did 
was to piſs on 2 pair of velvet breeches 
which lay in a chair b 
bediide; after which, the door being open, 
be travelled forth, and performed a much 
more diſreputable action on a rich Tur- 
key carpet in my lady's dining- room. 
Having thus taken poſſeſſion of his new 
houſe by theſe two acts of ſeiſin, he re- 
turned to the bedſide, and repoſed him- 
ſelf again to ſleep till his lord ſhould pleaſe 
to be ſtirring. 0 | 

About ten o'clock Lord Marmazet 
raiſed himſelf up in his bed, and rang his 
bell for ſervants to aſſiſt him in the fa- 
tigue of putting on his cloaths. The 
valet in chief immediately attended, un- 
drew the curtains, and reſpectfully en- 
quired his maſter's pleaſure. In anſwer 


his lordſhip's 


j 
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would get UP, Guillaume folded his ſtock. 
ings, placed his flippers by the bed. fie, 
and was going to preſent him with his 
breeches, when lo! the crime our herg 
had been guilty of ſtared him full in 
the face, and gave ſuch an air of ſurprize 
to his teatures, that his lordſhip conid 
not help aſking what was the matter, 


Guillaume then related the miſdemeanor, 


at which his maſter was ſo far from be- 
ing angry, that he only laughed at the 
aitoluſhment of his valet, and calling the 
dog upon the bed, carefled him with as 
much tendernets as it he had performed 
the molt meritorious action in the world. 
Then turning again to his ſervant— 
© What does the booby ſtare at, cries 
he, with ſuch amazement? I wiſh to 


© G—d the dog had piſſed in thy mouth, 


© Pr'ythee get a freth pair of brecches, 
and let me riſe—or am I to lie a-bed 
© till midnight??? 5 

As ſoon as he was dreſſed in his morn- 
ing diſhabille, he went down ſtairs to 
breakfalt; in which our hero bore him 


company, and had the honour of eating 


roll and butter in great magnificence, 
When breakfaſt was over, he recollected 


that it might now be time to ſend up 


compliments to his lady, which he ge- 
neraily performed every morning; and 


imagining that ſhe would not be diſ- 
_ pacated with the preſent of ſo pretty a 


dog—* Here, Guillaume, ſaid he, take 


_ © this little dog, and carry him up ſtairs 
to your lady. My compliments, and 


* delire to know how her ladyſhip does 
this morning. Tell Her I'tound him 
© —pox take him, I don't know where 
I found him! but he is a pretty little 
6 fellow, and I am ſure ſhe mult be 
« Pleaſed with him. 4 
Though the reader muſt from hence 
conclude that Lord and Lady Marmazet 
repoſed themſelves in different beds at 
night, he will not, I imagine, be fur 
prized at ſuch a eircumſtance in this ac- 
complithed and faſhionable age. Her 
ladyſhip was a woman of great wit, plea- 
ſure, and amour, as well as her huſband, 
only with a little more reſerve and cau- 


tion, to ſave appearances with the world. 


Her familiarity with a ſharper at Bath, 
may have already given the reader ſome 
little ſketch of her character; and, for the 
the reſt it will be only neceſſary to in- 
form him that ſhe had ſpent the greateſt 
uy of her life in St. James's pariſh. 

er huſband had married her without 


to which his lordſhip ſignifying that he che temptation of love, becauſe ſhe wal 


a rich 
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+ rich heireſs to a noble family; and ſhe. 
had conſented to the match with an 


ual indifference, only becauſe it pre- 
ſerred her rank and ſtation in the world. 


In conſequence, they ſoon grew totally 


unconcerned about each other; but then, 


jnditference did not ſour into hatred; on 
the contrary, they made it a topick of 
wit, when they met, to railly one another. 
on their mutual amours. Theſe meet-. 
ings, indeed, were not very frequent, 


once or twice a week, perhaps, at dinner, ſhe 


at which times they behaved with the 
utmoſt politeneſs and complaiſance; or, 
if they raillied, it was done with ſo much 
gaiety and good-humonr, that they only 
parted with the greater ſpirits to their 
evening amuſements. In ſhort, his lord- 
ſhip purſued his pleaſures without any 
domeſtick ex poſtulations; and her lady- 
ſhip, in return, was permitted to live in 
all reſpects, as Juvenal expreſſes it, tan- 
quam vicina mariti, more like her huſ- 
band's neighbour than his wife. 

Her ladyſhip was now juſt awake, 


and taking her morning tea in bed, when 


Guillaume aſcei:ded the ſtairs, and knock - 
ed at her chamber-door. The waiting - 


gentlewoman being ordered out to fee 


who it was, returned immediately to the 
bed-fide with a dog in her arms, and 
delivered the meſſage that accompanied 
him. As her ladyſhip had never in her 
life diſcovered any fondneſs for theſe 


four-footed animals, ſhe could not con- 


ceive the meaning of ſuch a preſent, and, 


with ſome diſdain in her countenance, 
ordered the fellow to carry back his pup- 
pies again to his maſter. But when the 
lervant was gone down ſtairs, bethinking 
herſelf that there might be ſome joke in 
it which ſhe did not perceive, and reſolv- 
ing not to be out- done by her huſband in 
wit, ſhe aſked her maid eagerly if there 
was any ſuch thing as a cat in the houſe. 
A cat, my lady!” cries the waiting 
N gentlewoman; yes, my lady, I believe 

there is ſuch a thing to be found. 
Well, then, ſaid her ladyſhip, * go and 


catch it directly, and carry it with my 


compliments to his lordſhip. Let him 
* know I am infinitely obliged to him 
* for his preſent, and have ſent him a cat 
im return for his dog. 


The maid fimpered without ering 
to ſtir, as not indeed conceiving her miſ- 


treſs. to be in earneſt; but having the 
orders repeated-to her, ſhe ſet out imme- 


— 


* 


WT 


diately to fulfil them. After much 


laughter below ſtairs among the ſervants, 


a cat at length was catched, and the 
waiting maid went with it in her arms to 


his lordſhip's dreſſing- room. Having 


rapped at door, aud being ordered to 


enter, with à face half binking and half 
being both of eaſy chearful tempers, their 


ſmiling, ſhe delivered her meſſage in the 
following terms... My lady deſires her 
© compliments to your lordſhip, and begs 
© the —— of you to accept of THIS 


in return for your dog.” After which, 


dropping the grave mouſer on the floor, 
was preparing to run away with all 


_ haſte, being ery the burit with * 
ö 


ter; but his lordſhip, who was no leſs 
diverted, called herback, and having en- 
tertained himſelf with many jokes on the 
occaſion, ſent her up ſtairs with a freſh 
meſſage to her miſtreſs. This was imme- 


_ diately returned on the part of her lady- 


ſhip, and many little pieces of raillery 
were carried backwards and forwards, 
which perhaps might not be nnentertain - 
ing; but as we are ſenſible with what 
contempt theſe little incidents will be re- 
ceived by the reader, if he happens to be 


a judge, a politician, or an alderman, 


we ſhall dwell no longer on them, and 
here put an end to the chapter. | 


CHAP. VII. 


DESCRIBING THE MISERIES OF A 


GARRETEER POET. 


OT long after this, as Lord Mar- 
| mazet was fitting in his ſtudy, 
reading ſome papers of ſtate, with our 
hero under his chair, Guillaume entered 
the room, and informed him that Mr. 


Rhymer the poet was below. * Curſe 


Mr. Rhymer the poet, and you too, 
* for an egregious blockhead!' cries his 


lordſhip. Why the devil did you let the 


© fellow in? Tell him his laſt political 


© pamphlet is execrable nonſenſe, and 


© unintelligible jargon, and I am not at 
© leifure to ſee him this morning. 
My lord,” replied the valet, * he beg- 
© ged me to preſent his humble duty to 


«© your lordſhip, and to inform you, that 


© a (mall gratuity would be very accep- 
© table at preſent; for it ſeems his he 


is ready to lie-in, and he ſays he has 


© not ſixpence to defray the expences of 
© her groaning.— How!' cries his lord- 
ſhip, has that fe low the impudence to 


1 1 The dog pretends here 
© to 


be ſtarving, and yet has the allurance 
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© to deal in procveation. — Pr'ythee, 
Guillaume, what fort of a woman is 
© his wife? Have you ever ſeen her? 
© Yes, my lord, anſwered the truſty 
valet, * I have had the honour of ſeein 

© the lady; but 1 am afraid ſhe woul 

* have no why temptations for your 
© lordſhip; for the poor gentlewoman 
has the misfortune to ſquint a little, 
* which does not givea very bewitching 
© air to her countenance ; beſides which, 
© ſhe has the accompliſhment of red hair 
© into the bargain.— Well, then, cries 
the peer, turn the hound out of doors, 
and hid him go to the devil. 


_ © might be tempted to encourage him a 
© little; but how can he expect my fa- 
* vour without doing any thing to de- 
© ferve it? Then your lordſhip won't 
be pleaſed to ſend him a ſmall acknow- 
ledgment, faid the valet de chambre. 


No, replied the peer; I have no mo- 


© ney to fling away on poets and hack - 
© ney writers; let the fellow eat his own 


Works, if he is hungry. —Hold!— 


© ſtay!—I have thought better of it— 
© Here, Guillaume, take this little dog, 
© fince my wife won't have him, and 
© carry. him tv the poet. My ſervice to 
© the gentleman, and deſire lum to keep 
© him formy ſake.” * | 

Guillaume was a man of ſome little 
humour, which had promoted him to the 
dignity of, firſt pimp in ordinary to his 
lordſhip, and perceiving that his maſter 


had a mind to divert himſelf this morn- / 


ing with the miſeries of an unhappy poet, 
he reſolved that the joke ſhould not be 
loſt in paſſing through his hands. Tak- 
ing the dog therefore from his lordſhip, 
he made haſte down ſtairs, and accoſted 
the expecting hard in the following man- 
ner. * Sir, his lordſhip is very buſy 
© this morning, and not at leiſure to ſee 
you; but he ſpeaks very kindly of you, 
and begs you would do him the favour 
to accept of this beautiful little Bo- 
logna Jap-dog.'—* Accept of a lap- 
dog!" cried the poet with a{toniſhment; 
bleſs me! what is the matter? Surely 
there muſt be ſome miſtake, Mr, Guil- 
laume! for I cannot readily conceive 
of what uſe a Bologna dep can be 
© to me.'—* Sir, replied the valet de 
chambre, you may depend upon it 
* his lordſhip had ſome reaſon for mak- 
ing you this preſent, which it does not 
become vs to gueſs at.“ No," ſaid 
the bard, © I would not preſume to dive 


Pox 
© take him! if he had a handſome wife 


of mutton, as we before obſerved, in 
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into his lordfhip's eouncils; but really 
* now, Mr. Guillaume, a few guineas 
© in preſent caſh would be rather more 
*: ſerviceable than this Bologna lap. dog, 
* and more comfortable to my poor wife 
and children,'—* Sir, ſaid the valet, 
you muſt not diſtruſt his lordſhiy's 
« generoſity; great ſtate men, Mr. Rhym- 
er, always do things in a different 
* manner from the reſt of the world; 
* there is uſually ſomething a little my. 
© fterious in their cond ct: but affure 
« yourſelf, Sir, this dog will be the fore. 
runner of a handſome annuity, and it 
© would be the greateſt affront imagina- 
© ble not to receive him. You mult ne- 
ver refuſe any thing which the great 
* eſteem a favour, Mr. Rhymer, on any 
account; eventhough it ſhould involve 
* you and your family in everlaſting 
© ruin. His lordſhip defired that you 
© would keep the dog for his ſake, Sir; 
© and therefore you may be lure he has 
© a particular regard for you, when he 
© ſends you ſuch a memorial of his af- 
© fection,” | 

The tinhappy poet, finding he could 


extort nothing from the unfeeling hands 


of his patron, was obliged to retire with 
the dog under his arms, and climbed up 
in a diſconſolate mood to his garret, 
where he found his wife cooking the 
ſcrag end of a neck of mutton for dinner. 
The manſions of this ſon of Apollo 
were very contraſted, and one would 
have thought it'impoſſible for one ſingle 
room to have ſerved ſo many er ron 
| {es ; but good houſewifery finds no 
F Afculties, 1 has a thouſand 
inventions which are unknown to eaſe 
and wealth. In one corner of theſe 
poetical apartments ſtood a flock-bed, 
and underneath it a green jordan pre- 
ſented itſelf to the eye, which had col- 
lected the nocturnaſ urine of the whole 
family, conſiſting of Mr. Rhymer, his 
wife, and two daughters. Three rotten 
chairs and a half ſeemed to ſtand like 
traps in various parts of the room, 
threatening downfals to _— ſtran- 
gers; and one ſolitary table in the mid- 
dle of this aerial garret, ſerved to holdthe 
different treaſures of the whole family., 
There were now lying upon it the firſt 
act of a comedy, a pair of yellow ſtays, 
two political pamphlets, a plate of bread 
and butter, — dirty night- caps, and 
a volume of miſcellan 


poems. 
lady of the houſe was 


rowning a neck 
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_ © vidtuals? 
C 
dition to our family.'—"" Why, my 


* lognalap-dog 


* you ſee that 


meagre ſ 5; and the two daughters ſat 
in the * mending — 
brown ſtockings with blue worſted. 
Such were the manſions of Mr. Rhymer 
the poet, which I heartily recommend to 
the repeated. peruſal of thoſe unhappy 
tlemen who feel in themſelves a grow- 
inclination to that miſchievous, dam- 

le, and deſtructive ſcience. 5 
As ſoon as Mr. Rhymer entered the 
chamber, his wife deſerted her cookery 
to enquire the ſucceſs of his viſit, on 
which the, comforts of her Mig in. ſo 
much depended ; and ſeeing a dog un- 
der her huſband's arm Blefs me, my 
„ dear?” ſaid ſhe, Arhy do you bring 
home that filthy creature to eat up our 
Thank heaven, we have 
got more mouths already than we can 
Rafy, and I am ſure we want no ad- 


dear, anſwered the poet, his lordſhip 
did me the favour to preſent me this 
© morning with this beautiful little Bo- 
Fry m_ you with a 
4 lap-dog !* cried the wife, interruptin 

va gg. is it you mean, Mr. ky 
s mer?—But, however, I am glad his 


* lordſhip was in ſo bountiful a humour, 


for I am ſure then he has given you a 
0 > of guineas to maintain the dog. 
Well, I vow it was a very genteel 
4 way of making a preſent, and I ſhall 
* love the little fool for his malter's 
© ſake, Great men do things with fo 
much addreſs always, that one istranſ- 


« ported as much with their politeneſs | 


as their generoſity.” Here the unhap 

bard ſhook his head, and ſoon unde- 
ceived his wiſe, by informing her of all 
that had paſſed in his morning's viſit. 
© How! ſaid the, * no money with the 
* dog? Mr; Rbymer, I am amazed that 
* you will ſubmit to ſuch uſage. Don't 


Il have his brains daſhed out this mo- 
ment! Mr. Rhymer, if you had kept 
© on your tallow-chandler's ſhop, I and 


mine ſhould have had wherewithal to 
* hve; but you muſt court the draggle- 


* tail muſes forſooth, and a fine provi- 
* fron they have made for you!-—Here I 
© expect to be brought to-bed every day, 
* and you have not money ta buy pap 
* and caudle,—O . curſe your lords and 
* your political pamphlets! I am ſure I 
© have reaſon to repent the day that ever 
I martied a poet. Madam, faid 


| make a fool, and an 
© als, and a laughin -ſtock, of you? 
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Rhymer, exaſperated at his wife's con- 


verſation, you ought rather to bleſs the 
day that married you to a gendemau 


© whoſe ſoul deſpiſes mechanical trades, 


© andis devoted to the nobleſt ſcience in 
© the univerſe. Poetry, Madam, like 
© virtue, is it's own reward: but you 


© have a vulgar notion of things, you 
have an illiberal attachment to money; 
and had rather be rn in a 


* tallow-chandler's ſhop, than liſten- 


ing to the divine rhapſodies of the He- 


© liconian maids. , "Tis true, Madam, 
his lordſhip has not recompenſed my 
* labours according to expectation this 
morning: but what of that? he bid me 
proceed in the execution of my de- 


ign; and undoubtedly means to re- 


c 
* ward me, Lords are often deſtitute of 
6 
c 


* caſh as well as poets; and perhaps I 
came upon him a little unſeaſonably, 
© when his coffers were empty : but I 


© auſpicate great things from his preſent 
© of adog—A dog, Madam, is the em- 
© blem of fidelity. The emblem of a 
* fiddle-ſtick!' cried his wife, interrupt- 


ing him; I tell you, Mr. Rhymer, 


* you are a fool, and have ruined your 
C Emil by 2 ſenſeleſs whims and 
jects. Agcntleman,quotha !- Yes, 


« forſcoth; a very fine gentleman truly, 


„that has hardly a ſhirt to his hack, or 
© a pair of ſhoes to his feet. Look at 
daughters there in the window, 


C 
6. and ſee. whether they appear like a a 
= 
* 


gentleman's daughters; and, for my 


part, I have not an under - petticaat 


© that I can wear. You have id three 
* plays damned, Mr. Rhymer; and one 
s would think that might have taught 
© you a little prudence; but, deuce fetch 
© me, if you ſhall. write any more! for 
I' burn all tlus nonſenſe that lies upon 


© the table.“ So ſaying, ſhe flew like a 
Bacchanal fury at his works, and with 


: 


ſavage hands was going to commit them 
to = flames, hat 4 
rupted by her huſband's voice, crying 


ſhe not- been inter- 


out with impatience See, ſee, ſee, m 
dear the pot boils over, and the bro 
* is all running away into the fire!“ 


This luckily put an end to their alterca - 


tion, and poſtponed the ſacrifice that was 
going ta be made; they then ſat down 
to dinner without a table-cloth, and made 
2 wretched meal, envying one another 
every morſel. that eſcaped their own 
mouths: And tis highly prohable poor 
Pompey would 3 Fallen A ay 4 
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fice to hunger, and been ſerved up at Mr. 
Rhymer's poetical table, had not an acci- 


from this ſcene of miſery, ſquallidneſs, 
and poeſ7. | . 


A POETICAL FEAST, AND SQUABBLE 
OF AUTHORS. 


AFTER dinner was over, Mr.Rhym- 
er ſat himfklf down to an epic 
poem, which was then on the anvil; and 
is head not being clouded with any fumes 
of indigeſtion, he worked at it very la- 
| Fe till eight or nine o'clock. in the 
evening. Then he took his hat, and 
went aut to meet a club of authors, who 
aſſembled every Monday night at a lit- 
tle dirty dog-hole of a tavern in Shire 
Lane, to eat tripe, drink porter, and paſs 
their judgments on the books of the 
_ preteding week. Pompey whited on his 
maſter; for as Mrs. Rhymer had reſo- 
_ ately vowed his deſtruction, the good- 
natured bard did not chuſe to leave him 
at her mercy, | 
On their arrival in the club-room, 
they found there aſſembled a free-think- 
ing writer of moral eſſays, a no-thinking 
Teribbler of magazines, a Scotch tran- 
ator of Greek and Latin authors, a Grub 
Street book ſeller, and a Fleet parſon. Theſe 


ed Mr. Rhymer with great vociferation, 
and began to curſe him for ſtaying ſo 
long, declaring it would be entirely tis 
Fault if the tripe was ye which they 

very much feared. To prevent _— 
however, they now ordered it to beſerved 
vp with all poſſible expedition, and on 
it's appearance fell to work with the 
quickeſt diſpatch. The reader will be- 
lieve that little or no converſation paſſed 
among them at table, their mouths be- 
ing much too buſily employed to have 
any leiſure for diſcourſe; but when the 
tripe was quite conſumed, and innume- 
rable ſlices of toaſted cheeſe at the end of 
it, they then began to exerciſe their 
tongues as readily as they had before 
done their teeth... n 
By odd luck, every one of theſe great 
advancers of modern literature happened 
to have a dog attending him; and as the 
gentlemen drew round the fire after ſup- 
4 0 ring, the dogs like wiſe made an 
interior ſemicircle, hitting between the 


* 


dent fuckily happened, to relieve him 


warthy gentlemen immediately ſurround- 
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legs of their reſpective maſters. This 
could not eſcape the obſervation of the 
company, and many trite reflections be- 
gan to be made on their fidelity, their at- 
tachment to man, and above all, on thy 
felicity of their condition; for a dog ileey. 
ing before a fire, is by all people eſteemed 
an emblem of compleat happineſs. At 
length they ftruck 7 a higher converſz. 
tion. © Gentlemen! ſays the free-thinker, 
© I ſhould be glad to hear your ſentiments 
© concerning reaſon and inſtinct. I have 
© a curious treatiſe now by me, which 
© I deſign very ſoon to aſtoniſh the world 
* with. Tis upon a ſubject perfectiy 


new, and thoſe dogs there put me in 
the head of it. The clergy ! Low will 


© be up in arms again me, but no mat- 
* ter; I'll publiſh my opinions in ſpite of 
all the prieſts in Europe. 

Here the Fleet parſan, thinking him- 
ſelf concerned, took his pipe from his 
mouth with great dehberation, and ſaid— 
I don't know what your opinions may 
© be, but I hope you don't deſign to pub- 
© liſh any thing to the diſadvantage of 
« thatſacred ws to which I belong: if 
you do, Sir, I believe you will find pens 
enough ready to anſwer you.“ 

© Yes, Sir, no doubt I ſhall,” replie? 
the free-thinker; and who cares for that 
© Perhaps you, Sir, may do me the ho- 
nour to be my antagoniſt: but I dety 
you all; I defy the whole body of the 
« prieſthood. Sir, I love to advance a pa- 
* radox; I love a paradox at my heart, 
© Sir; and I'll-T'1l ſhew you ſome ſport 


+ very ſhortly. 
x © What do you mean by 


ſport, Sir?” 
eries the doctor. If you write as yo 
* talk, I hope you'll be ſet in the pillory 


* for your ſport." 
2 You — bloody complaiſant, Sir, 
returned the free-tlnnker ; but I'd have 
© you to know we are not come to ſuch 
© a paſs yet in this country, as to perſe- 
4 _ people for ſearching after truth. 
© You prieſts, I know, would be glad to 
© kcep us all in ignorance; but the age 
© won't be prnieſt-ridden any longer. 
There is a noble ſpirit and freedom of 
s Enquiry now fobliting in the nation; 
. * 1 are determined to canvaſs things 
© freely, and go to the bottom of all ſab- 
© jecty, without ding baſe prejudices 
© of education. The ſhops abound with 2 
K — of ———— — 
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eries the Fleet parſon. But what is your 
i paradox, Sir * | . 

Why this is my paradox, Sir, re- 
plied the free-thinker: * I undertake to 
© prove that brutes think, and haye in- 
« telleual faculties. That perhaps 
© you'll ſay is no novelty, becauſe many 


others have aflerted the ſame thing be- 


« fore me: but I go farther, Sirg and 
maintain that they are reaſonable crea- 
* tures, and moral agents. 

And Iwill maintain that they are mere 
machines, cries the 
© you, and all the atheiſts in the world. 
« Sir, you may be athamed to proſtitute 
the noble faculty of reaſon to the beaſts 
© of the field.” | 5 

-Don't tell me of reaſon,” ſaid the free 
thinker 3 * I don't care one halfpenny for 
© xcaſon. What is reaſon, Sir?“ 

© What is reaſon, Sir?* reſumed the 
doctor; why reaſon, Sir, is a moſt noble 
© faculty of the ſol, the nobleſt of all 


the faculties, It diſcerns and abſtracts, 
and compares and compounds, and all 


© that,” 

And roaſts eggs too, does it not? 
you forget one of it's noble faculties,” 
cries the other: but I will maintain 
chat brutes are capable of reaſon, and 


they have given maniteſt proots of it. 


© Did you never hear of Mr. Locke's 
* parrot, Sir, that held a wy rational 
converſation with Prince Maurice for 
* half an hour together? What ſay you 
to that, Sir? 
By my faith, gentlemen,” ſaid the 
Scotch tranſlator, interrupting them, 


upon my word you are got here into a 


very deep myſterious queſtion, which I 
* do not very well 24 what to 
* make of; but by my faith I have always 
* thought brutes to have ſomething par- 
* ticular in their intellectual faculties of 
* their ſouls, ever fince I read what d'ye- 
call um there The Roman hiſtorian; 
* for why? you know he tells us how 
he geele diſcovered to the Romans that 
* the Gauls were coming to plunder the 
Capitol. Now by my ſaul, they muſt 
* have been a d—-man'd ſenſible flock. of 
* geeſe, and very great lovers of their 
country too, which let me tell you is 
the greateſt virtue under heaven, Be- 


des, doth not Homer teach us, that 


* Ulyſſes's. dog Argus knew his old ma- 


© ſter at his-return home, after he had 
been abſent ten or twelve years at the 


© liegeof Tray? Now by Jove, he was a. 


ron, © againſt. 
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plaguy cunning dog, and had a der 
viliſh good memory, vtherwiſe he could 
a 2 have remembered his old chrony ſo 
* long. | * 
Before the Scotchman had finiſhed his 
ſpeech, the two other diſputants, whoſe 
pirits were kindled with controverſy, re- 
umed their argument, and fel] upon one 
another again with ſo much impetuoſity, 
that no voices could be heard but their 
own. The ſcene which now enſued con - 
ſiſted chiefly of noiſe and ſcolding, equal 
to any thing that paſles among the ora- 
tors at Robin Hood's ale-houſe. In ſhort, 
there was nat a ſcurrilous term in the. 
Engliſh language, which was not vented 
on this occaſion; till at length, the Fleet 
pings heated with rage and beer, flung 
is pipe at his antagoniſt, and was pro- 
ceeding to blows, Fad he not been re- 
ſtrained by the reſt of the company. The 
feſtivity of the evening being by this 
means deſtroyed, the club ſoon afterwards 
broke up, and the ſeveral members of it 
retired to their ſeveral garrets. "ig 
As Mr. Rhymer was walking home in 
a peuſive ſolitary mood, wrapped up in 
contemplation on the ſtars of heaven, and 
erhaps forgetting for a few moments that 
he had but three-pence half penny in his 
pocket, two young gentlemen of the town, 
who were upon the hunt after amorous 
game, followed cloſe at his heels. They 
quickly ſmoaked him for a queer fiſh, ag 
the phraſe is, and began to hope for ſome 
diverſion at his expence. The moon-now 
ſhone. very bright; and Mr. Rhymer, 
whoſe eyes were fixed with raptvre on . 
that glorious luminary, began to apoſtro-+ 
plu her in ſome poetical ſtrains from 
Milton, which he repeated with great em- 
phaſis aloud. In the midſt of this, the two 
ntlemen broke out into a profuſe fit of 
N e at which the hard tarned round 
in ſurprize; but ſoon recoveaug himſelf, 
he caſt a moſt contemptuous look at them 
for their ignorange and want of taſte, 
However, as the chainof idebs in his min 
was by this means diſturbed, he thought 
it moſt adviſeable to make the beſt of 
his way home, and for that purpoſe called 
Pompey to follow him. Pompey indeed 
made many efforts, and ſeemed defirous 
to obeyy but in vain the poet called, in 
vain the dog endeavoured to follow; and 
it was a long while before Mr. Rhymer, 
whoſe thoughts were a little muddled 
with contemplayion and nec found out 


tha: the tw gentlewen had tid a hand: 
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kerchief round his neck. Ie then ſtop- 


perty, but finding 


. to demand his pro 
retty roughly handled; he be- 


hiriſelf 


| Zan to think his own perſon in danger. 


aking to his heels therefore, he ran 
away with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
was not at all ferry to be delivered fr 


. 


ſuch a maſter. 


left his dog behind him; who on his 1 | 
rom 


CHAP. X. 


OUR HERO GOES TO'THE UNIVER- 
SITY Or CAMBRIDGE. 


ROM the ftreet, where this fray 
1 happened, our hero was introduced 
to a bagnio, where the two young gentle- 
men, his new maſters, ſpent their night 
in the delights of love; and the next 
morning he ſet out with one of them for 
the univerſity of Cambridge. 

The young Cantab, who now took 
poſſeſſion of him, had come up to London 


6 


upon a ſcheme, as it is called, to treat 


himſelf with a maſquerade and other di- 
verſions of the town: for being a gen- 
tleman of a lively, enterprizing temper, 
he could not brook the dull reſtraints of 


a collegiate life, and ſeldom reſided there 
above three or four days at a time. 


He had received the firſt part of his 


education at Weſtminſter ſchool, where 
he had acquired what is uſually called 


a very pretty knowledge of the town; 

ator cry Ger been reduced, at the 
age of thirteen, into the molt noted bag- 
mos, was acquainted with the moſt cele- 
brated women of pleaſure, and could 
drink his two bottles of claret in an even- 
ing, withont being greatly diſordered in 
his underſtanding. At the age of ſeven- 


teen, it was Judged proj r for him, merely. 


out of faſhion, and to be like other young 

ntlemen of his acquaintance, to take 
odgings at an erden whither he went 
with a heart contempt of the place, and 


2 determined reſolution never to receive 


any profit from it. 

He had been admitted under a tutor, 
who knew no more of the world than if 
he had been bred up in a foreſt, and whoſe 
ſour pedantick genius was ill qualified to 


cope with the vivacity and ſpirit of a 


young gentleman, warm in the purſuit of 
ptcafure, and one who required much ad- 
dreſs, and very artful management, to 


make any kind of reſtraint palatable and 


eaſy to him, = 


vernable as a 


He had been admitted in the rank of 
a fellow-commoner; which, accordin g to 
the definition given by a member of the 
univerſity in a court of juſtice, is one who | 
fits at the fame table, and enjoys the con. 
verfation of the fellows. It Aker from 
what is called a gentleman-commoner at 


Oxford, not only in the name, but alſo in 
© the greater privileges and licences indulg. 


ed to the members of this order; who dg 
not only * enjoy the converſation of the 
© fellows,” but likewiſe a full liberty of 
following their own imaginations in e 

thing. 1 as tutors and governors of 
colleges have uſually pretty ſavaciong 
noſes after preferment, they think it im. 
politick to croſs the inclinations of young 
gentlemen who are heirs to great eſtates, 
and from whom they expect beneficez 
and dignities hereafter, as rewards for 
their want of care of them, while they 
were under their protection. From hence 
it comes to paſs, that pupils of this rank 
are excuſed from all pubhck exerciſes, 


and allowed to abſent themſelves at plea- 


ſure from the private lectures in their tu- 
tors rooms, as often as they have made 
a party for hunting, or an engagement at 
the tennis-court, or are not well recovered 
from theirevening's debauch. Andwhilſt 
a poor unhappy ſoph, of no fortune, is 
often expelled for the moſt trifling of- 
fences, or merely to humour the capri- 


cious reſentment of his tutor, who hap- 


pens to diſlike his face; young noblemen, 
and heirs of great eſtates, may commit 
any illegalities, and, if they pleaſe, over- 
turn a college with impunity. | 

There is nothing ſo wikl and ungo- 
boy juſt broke looſe from 
ſchool, and taking his firſt flight of li- 
berty at an univerſity. This is the caſe 
with thoſe who have been bred up at 
private ſchools under ſome reſtraint: but 
as to Pompey's maſter, his ſchool-educa- 
tion had ſet him vey forward in the 
world, and he came to Cambridge much 
riper than other le leave it. From 
the firſt moment he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
for his intrepid ſpirit, and was quickly 
choſen captain-general by his comrades, 
in all their parties of pleaſ re and expe- 
ditions of jollity, Many pranks are re- 
corded of his performing, which made 
the place reſound with his name; but one 
of his exploits being attended with cir- 


cumſtances of a very droll nature, w 


cannot forbear relating it. | 
There was, in the ſame college, à young 
maſter of arts, Williams by name, yr 


chin, a white waſhing - gown, a pair of 


do to the fellows, whenever he 
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had been elected into the ſociety, in pre- 
ference to one of greater genius and 
learning, becauſe he uſed to make a — 
by them, and was not =—_ to difgrace 
any of his ſeniors by the fu 

his parts. This gentleman concluding 
now there was no farther o-cafion of 
ſtudy, after he bad obtained a fellowſhip, 
which had long been the object of his 
ambition, gave himſelf over to purſuits 
more agreeable to his temper, and ſpent 


the chief of his time in drinking tea with 


barbers* daughters, and other young 
ladies of faſhion in the univerſity, who 
there take to themſelves the name of 
Miſſes, and receive amorous gownſmen 
at their ruelles. For nothing more 1s 
Cambridge than a ſecond - hand capu- 
dirty ſilk - ſnoes, and long muſlin r:ffles; 
in which dreſs they take the air in the 
publick - walks every Sunday, to make 


conqueſts, and receive their admirers all 
the reſt of the week at their tea - tables. 


Now Williams, having a great deal of 


_ dangling good- nature about him, was 


— 


riment u RG 
As Mr. Williams was coming out of 


very ſuc elsful in winning the affections 
of theſe academical miſſes, and had a 


large acquaintance among them. The 


three Miſs Higgins's, whoſe mother kept 
the Sun Tavern; Miſs Polly Jackſon, a 
baker's daughter z the celebrated Fan 

Hill, ſole heireſs of a taylor; and Miſs 
Jenny of the coffee-hauſe; were all great 
admirers of our college - gallant z and 
Fame reported, that he had admiſhon to 
ſome of their bed - chambers, as well as 
to their tea-tables. Upon this preſump- 
tion, our young fellow - commoner laid 
his head together with other young gen- 
tlemen, his comrades, to play him a 
ws which we now procecd to diſ- 
About this time, a bed-maker'of the 
college was unfortunately brought to- 
bed, without having any huſband to fa- 


ther the —_— and as our maſter of arts 
b 


was ſuſpected, among others, to have 
had a ſhare in the generation of the new- 
born infant, being a gentleman of an 
amorous nature, it occured to our fellow- 
commoner to make the: following expe- 


is chamber one morning early to go to 
chapel, he found a baſket ſtanding at his 


door, on the top of his ttair -caſey wich 


periority of 


before them. 


z 


a direction to himſelf, and a letter ted 
to the handle of the baſket. He ſtood 


ſome little time gueſſing fram whom ſuck 


a preſent could come; but as he had ex- 
pected a parcel from London by the 


coach for a week | before, he naturally 


concluded this to be the fame, and that 
it had been brought bya porter from the 
inn, and left nt bis door before he was 
awvake in the morning. With this thought 
he opened the letter, and read to the fal- 
lowing eee „ 68 


© HONOURABLE i. 
3 AN ſurprired ſhould uſe me in fack 

| © a manner; have never ſeen one 
© farthing of your money ſince was 


ed fm, Wherefore have ſent you 
your own haſtard to provide for; and 
am 
s/ tell death. 5h a | 
BETTY TROLLOP.” 


* 


The e which Boo 


maſter of urts at the peruſal of this letter 


may eaſily be imagined, but not ſo eaſi 

deſcribed ; he turned pale, ſtaggered, and 
looked like Banquo's. gholt in the play: 
but as his conſcience excuſed him trom 
the crime laid to his charge, he reſolved, 
as ſoon as his confuſion would ſuffer him 
to reſolve, to make a publick example of 
the wretch that had dared to lay her ini- 


quities at his door. To this end, as ſoon 


as. chapel was over, he deſired the matter 


of the college to convene all the fellows 


in the common- room; for, he ſaid, he 
had an affair * conſequence to lay 
ordi * ory — 4 1 

was met according to his det at 
audible 


duced the baſket, and with an we 

voice read the letter which had been an- 

nexed to it: after which, he made a long | 
ce 


oration on the unparalleled impuden 
the harlot who had attempted ta ſcan- 


dalize him in this audacious manner; 
and concluded with deſiring the moſt ex- 


emplary puniſhment might be ififlicted 
ED Se ks i 
couraged ſuch à piece of uillainy wick 


roper ſeverity, it might hereafter be 
9, lots, if they, were remiſs in 


uniſhing the prog of, offender. They all 
d him with gre 

many of them ſeemed to rejoice inwardly 

that the baſket had not travelled to their 

doors; as. thinking, perhaps, it would 

have been vufatherly and yunatural 


"4 8 


| {ue dutiful ſarvant to cammand, 
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0 e to- bed, which is a ſhame, and ; 
neceſſary to accompliſh a young lady at a wic 


— 


at aſtoniſhment, and 
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have refuſed it admittance. At length, it 
was ordered to be unpacked; which was 
formed by the butler of the college, 
in preſence of the whole fraternity z when 
lo! inſtead of a child puling and crying 
for it's father, out leaped Pompey, the 
little hero of this little hiſtory ; who had 
been incloſed my that Ones confinement 
by his young maſter, and conveyed vei 
| me 1 "wg are. to Mr, Willianas% 
chamber-door. The grave aſſembly were 
aſtoniſhed and enraged at the diſcovery, 
finding themſelves convened only to be 
ridiculed; and-all of them gazed on our 
hero with the ſame kind of aſpect, as did 
the daughters of Cecrops on the de- 
formed Erichthonius, when their curio- 
ſity tempted them to peep into the baſ. 
ket which Minerva had put into their 
hands with poſitive commands to the 
contrary. * | 4 | 


CHAP. XI. 
ADVENTURES AT CAMBRIDGE. + 


W ILLIAMs, though much a- 
VVV ſhamed and out of countenance, 
was yet in his heart very glad to be re- 
lieved from the apprehenſions of main- 
taining a baſtard, which he imagined 
would add no great luſtre to his reputa- 
tion as fellow 5 college. When, there- 
fore, Pompey eſcaped out of his wicker- 
priſon, he was in reality pleaſed with the 
diſcovery, which put an end to his fears, 
and feigning himſelf diverted with the 
thing, took the liule dog home to his 
__ own chambers. | 
This was an adventure of the comick 
kind, attended with no ill conſequences 
to cur hero: but we now —_— to re- 
late one of a very tragick nature indeed, 
which Fortune ſeems to have reſerved in 
ſtore, as the utmoſt ſtretch of her malice, 
> Wain the miſeries of his unhappy 
ife, | 
There flouriſhed in this college, or ra- 


ther was beginning to flouriſh, a young 


ein who now ſtood candidate for 
ame and practice. He had equipped 
himſelf with a gilt-headled cane, a black 
ſuit of cloaths, a wie myſterious face, a 
full - bottomed flowing peruke, and ail 


other externals of his profeſſion: ſo that 


if, according to the inimitable Swift, the 


various members of a common wealtn 
are only ſo many different ſuits of cloaths, 
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this gentleman was ampſy qualified f, 
the Eoharpe of his o a — 
chuſing to rely totally on his dreſs to 
introduce him into buſineſs, he was 
willing to add to it a ſupplimental, and, 
as many think, ſuperfluous knowledge 
of his art. | 
About this time, a member of the uni- 
verſity died in great torments of the iliack 
paſſion, and ſome peculiarities in his caſe 
made 2 noiſe among the faculty of Cam. 
bridge. The theory of this terrible dif. 
order, cauſed by the ceſſation of the pe. 
riſtaltick motion of the guts, our young 
doctor very well underſtood: but not 
contenting himſelf with theory only, he 
reſolved to go a ſtep farther; and for this 
purpoſe caſt his eyes about after ſome 
dog, intending to diſſect him alive fer 
the ſatisfaction of lus curioſity. | 
A dog might have been the cmblema. 
tick animal of Eſculapius or Apollo, with 
as much propriety as he was of Mercury; 
for no creatures, I believe, have been of 


more eminent {ervice to the healing tribe 


than dogs. Incredible is the number of 
theſe animals who have been ſacrificed, 
from time to time, at the ſhrines of phy- 
ſick and ſurgery. Lectures of anatomy 
ſubſiſt by their deſtruction: Ward (ſays 
Mr. Pope) tried his drop on puppies and 
the poor; and, in general, 475 medi- 
cines and experiments of a doubtful na: 


ture are ſure to be made in the firſt place 


on the bodies of theſe unfortunate ani- 
mals. Their very ordure is one of the 
chief articles of the Materia Medica; 
and I am perſuaded, if the old Egyptians 
had any phyſician among them, they 
certainly deſcrihed him by the hicrogiy» 
pl k of a dog. 7 5 
But, not to ſpend too much time in 
theſe conjectures, our young doctor had 
no ſooner reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf cons 
cerning the periſtaltick motion of the 
nts, than unluckily, in an evil hour, 
| preſented Numſelf to his * 
More unluckily for him ſtill, neither ws 
maſter Mr. Williams, nor any other of 
his college- friends, happened to be pres 
ſent, or within view, at this moment. 
Machaon, therefore, very boldly fcized 
him as a yictim, and conveyed him into 
a litile dark place near his room, wh 
he called his cellar, and in which he kept 
his wine. There he ſhut him up iu ee 
or, four days in the condemned -b 
While he prepared his chirurgical initru- 


eats, and invited ſome. other young 
. 1 2 — practitioness 
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pradtitioners inphyſickof his acquaintance 
to be preſent at our hero's diſſection. 
The day being ſoon appointed for his 
death, the company aſſembled at their 
friend's room in the morning at break - 
faſt, where much ſapient diſcourſe paſſed 
among them concerning the operation in 
hand, not material to be now related. 
At length eries the hero of the party 
Come, gentlemen! we ſeem, I think, 
© to have finiſhed our breakfaſts; let us 
no proceed to buſineſs.” After which, 


the tea · things were removed, the inſtru- 


ments of diſſection placed on the table, 
au the doctor went to his cellar to bring 
forth the unhappy victim. | 

And here, good-natured reader, I am 
fare it moves thy compaſſion to think 
that poor Pompey, after ſuffering already 
ſo many misfortunes, muſt at laſt be 
dliſſected alive to ſatisfy. a phyſician con- 
cerning the periſtaltick motion of the 
guts. The caſe would, indeed, be la- 


mentable, if it had happened: but when 


the doctor came to call him forth to exe- 
cution, to his great furprize, no dog was 
there to be found. He found, however, 
ſomething elſe not entirely to his ſatis- 
faction; and that was, his wine ſtream - 
ing in great profuſion about his cellar. 
The truth is, our hero, being grown de- 
ſperate with hunger, had, in his * 
or liberty, broke all the bottles, and at 


lalt forcibly gnawed his way through a 


deal-board that compoſed one ſide of the 
cellar. The danger, however, which he 
had been in, made him ſick of univerſities; 
and he wiſhed earneſtly for an accident, 
which ſoon happened, tore lieve him from 
anacademick life. . my 


CHAP. XIL 


THE CHARACTER OF A MASTER or 
ARTS AT AN UNIVERSITY. 


BOUT this time, three ladies and 
a gentleman happened to be re- 
turning out of the north; and having 
dever ſeen Cambridge, were inclined to 
make it in their way to London. The 
gentleman whom they had been viſiting 
in the country, knowing this reſolution, 
lem a letter before · hand to Mr. Williams 
Why had been his fellow - coltegiate, in 


Which he advertiſed him of the arrival of 


; * and deſired him to be aſſiſtant 
n ewing chem the curtoltues of Cams 


2 2 


bridge. And this gives us an opportunity 
of explaming ſome farther particulars in 
that gentleman's character, being not an 


uncommon one, I believe, in either of our 


univerſities. | 
If we were in a hurry to deſcribe him: 
it might be done effectually in two or 
three words, by calling him a moſt egre- 
gious trifler; but as we have leiſure to 
be a little more circumftantial, the reader 
ſhall be troubled with a day's journal of 
his actions. rs | 
Mr. Williams was, in the firſt place, a 


man of the moſt ponctilious neatneſs; 


his ſhoes were always blacked in the 
niceft manner, his wigs were powdered 
with the exacteſt delicacy, and he would 
ſcold his laundreſs for a whole morning 
together, if he diſcovered a wry plait in 
the ſleeve of his ſhirt, or the leaſt ſpeck. 


of dirt on any part of his linen. He roſe 


conflantly to chapel, and proceeded af- 
terwards, with at importance, to 
breakfait, which, moderately ſpeaking, 
took up two hours of his morning. 
When this was over, he amuſed himſelf 
either in paring his nails; or watering 


two or three orange - trees, which he 
kept in his chamber; or in tilling a little 


ſpot of ground, about ſix feet ſquare, 


which he called his garden; or in chang- 


ing the ſituation of the few hooks in his 
ſtudy. The Spectators were removed into 
the place of the Tatlers, and the Tatlers 
into the place of the Spectators. But, 
generally ſpeaking, he drew on his boots 


immediately after break fuſt, and rode out 


for the air, having been told that a ſe- 


dentary life is deſtructive of the conſti- 


tation, and that too much ſtudy impairs 
the health. At his return home, he had 
barely time to waſh his hands, clean his 
teeth, and put on a freſh-powdered wig, 
before the college-bell ſummoned him to 


dinner in the publick- hall. His after- 


noons were ſpent in drinking tea with. 
the young ladies above - mentioned, who 


all eſteemed him a predigious genius, 


and were ready to laugh at his wit be- 
fore he opened his mouth. In theſe 
agreeable viſits ” 1 _ time 

evening · chapel; after which, ſuppet 
ſucceeded to find him freſh employment; 
from whence he repaired to the caffee- 


Houſe, and then to fome engagement at 


a friend's room, for fy LITE Io 
of the evening. By this account of his 
day's tranſattions, the reader will ſee 
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find leifure for ſtudy, in the midſt of ſo 
many important avocations; yet, not- 
vrithſtanding this great variety of buſi- 
nels, he made a ſtuft ſometimes to play 
half a tune on the German-flute in a 
morning;' and once in a quarter of a 
year took the pains to tranſcribble a ſer- 
mon out of various authors. 7 
Another part of his character was a 
great affectation of politeneſs, which is 
more pretended to in univerſities, where 
leſs of it is practiſed than in any other 
__ of the kingdom. Thus Mr. Wil- 


| Hams was always talking of genteel life; 


a very academical nature indeed; for he 
was at the expence of purchaſing a China 
vale of a certain ſhape, which ſometimes 
paſſes under a more vulgar name, to ſet 
in his bed chamber; that, if the ladies 
ſhould chuſe to retire after dinner for 
the ſake of looking at the pattern of his 
bed, or to ſee the proſpect opt of his 
window, or from any other motive of 
curioſity, they might have the pleaſure of 
being ſerved in China. | 
When theſe affairs were ſettled, he 
dreſſed himſelf in his belt array, and 
went to bid the ladies goad-morrow, As 


to which end he was plentifully provided 
with ſtories by a female couſin, who kept 


ſoon as they had breakfaſted, he con- 
ducted them about the univerfity, and 


a milliner's - hop in London, and never 
failed to let him know, by letters, what 
paſſed among the great; though ſhe fre- 
guently miſtook the names of people, and 
attributed ſcandal to one lord, which was 
the property of another. Her couſin, 
however, did not find out the miſtakes, 
but retailed her bluuders about the col - 
leges with great confidence aud ſecurity. 
But nothing pleaſed him more-than 
ſhewing the univerſity to, ſtrangers, and 
eſpecially to ladies, which, he thought, 
gave himan air of acquaintance with the 
genteel world ; and on ſuch occaſions he 
would affe& to make expenſive entertain- 
ments, which neither his private fortune, 
or the income of his fellowſhip, could 
afford. FT 
To this gentleman the party we have 
before ſpoken of was recommended; and 
he had lived in expectation of their com- 
ing for ſeveral days together, in conſe- 
yence of his friend's letter. At length 
ey arrived, and ſent him a meſlage 
from their inn, deſiring the favour of his 
company at ſupper. This he no ſooner 
received, than * ed away with all 
imaginable diſpatch, and, with many 
academical compliments, welcomed them 
to Cambridge. Nor did he depart to his 
college, till he had made them promiſe to 
dine with him at his chambers the ſuc- 
ceeding dax. | | 
Early, then, the next morning, he roſe 
with the lark, and held a conſultation 
with the college-cook concerning the en- 
tertainment: for as he had never yet 
been honoured with company of ſo high 


ſhewed themall the rarities of Cambridge, 
They obſerved, that ſuch a thing was 
very grand; that another thing was very 
neat; and that there were a great many 
books in the libraries, which they thought 
it impoſſible for any man to read through, 
though he was to live as long as Ne. 
thuſelah. . | 8 
When their curioſity was ſatisfied, an 

Williams had indulged every wiſh of 
vanity, in being ſeen to eſcort ladies about 
the univerſity, and to hand them out of 
their coach, they all retired to his cham- 
bers to dinner. Muchconverſation paſſed 

not worth recording; and when the cloth 
was taken away, little Pompey was pro- 
duced on the table for the ladies to ad- 
mire him. They were greatly ſtruck with 
his beauty; and one of them took cou- 
rage to aſk him as a preſent; which the 
complaiſant maſter of .arts, in his great 
civility, complied with, and immediately | 
delivered him into the lady's hands, He 
likewiſe related the ſtory how he came 
into his poſſeſſion, which another perſon 
prongs would have ſuppreſſed ; but Wil- 

iams was ſb tranſported with his com- 

pany, that he was half out of his wits 
with joy; and his converſation was a 
ridiculous as his behaviour. 


CHAP. XII. 


POMPEY RETYRNS TO LONDON, AND 
OCCASIONS A REMARKABLE Dis. 


_ PUTE IN THE MALL. 
| - 


a rank; he reſolved to do what was hand- 
ſome, and ſend them away with an opt- 


| Ne E more; then, our hero ſet ont 
for the metropolis of Great Britain 


nion of his politeneſs. Among many 
other devices he had to be genteel, one 
very well deſerves mentioning, being: of 


and, after any eaſy journey of vo days, | 
arrived at a certain ſquare, where his 


miſtreſſes kept their court. To . 


F 
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: t improperly, might be applied 
= eden * . aſks i the 
lay—* Pray, vrhich of you three is the old 
lady? the mother being full as youth- 
ful and airy as the daughters „and the 


daughters almoſt as ancient as the mo- 


r. ; | 

bs Now as Fortune often diſpoſes things 
in the moſt whimſical and ſurprizing 
manner, ſo it happened, that one of his 
miſtreſſes took him with her one morn- 
ing into St. James's Park, and ſet him 
down on his legs almoſt in the very fame 

of the Mall from whence he had 
Fewer! made his eſcape from Lady 
Tempeſt near eight years before, as is 
recorded in the firſt part of his hiſtory. 
Her ladyſhip was walking this morning 
for the air, and happened to paſs by al- 
moſt at the very inſtant that the little ad- 
venturer was ſet on his legs to take his 
diverſion. She eſpied him in a moment, 
with great quickneſs of diſcernment; and 


immediately recollecting her old ac- 


quaintance, caught him up in her arms, 
and fell to kiſſing him with the higheſt 
extravagance ef joy. His preſent owner 
perceiving this, and thinking only that 
the lady was pleaſed with the beauty of 
her dog, and had a mind to compliment 
him with a few kiſſes, paſſed on without 
interrupting her; but when ſhe ſaw her 
ladyſhip preparing to carry him out of 
the Mall in her arms, ſne advanced haſtily 
towards her, and re-demanded her fa- 


vourite in the following terms: Pray, 


Madam, what is your ladyſhip going 
to do with that dog? Lady Tempeſt 
replied—* Nothing in the world, Ma- 
dam, but take him home with me. 
„And pray, Madam, what right has 
. your ladyſhip to take a dog t be- 
* longs to me? — None, my dear!* an- 
ſwered Lady Tempeſt : * but I take him, 
* child, becauſe he belongs to me.'— 
{Tis falſe!* ſaid the other lady; I 


* aver it to be falſe! He was given me 


by a gentleman of Cambridge: and I 
* fiſt upon your ladyſhip's replacing 
© him upon his legs, this individual mo- 
ment To this Lady Tempeſt replied 
i 8 2 was walking off 
our hero; which ſo tl - 
vated the rage of 2 thar the 
now loſt all patience, and began to exert 
herſelf in a much higher key. Ma- 
* dam,” ſaid the, I would have you to 


" know, Madam, that I am not to be 
; treated in this ſuperlative manner! 


Tour ladyſhip may affect to ſneer, if 


© your actions were better. 


you pleaſe, Madam, and ſhew a con- 
* tempt, Madam, which is more due to 
© your own actions than to me, Madam; 
© for, thank Heaven, I have ſome reyarc 

© to decency in my actions! — “ Dear 


« Miſs, don't be in a Fr !” replied 


Lady Tempeſt ; it will ſpoil your com- 
© plexion, child, and perhaps ruin your 
© fortune! But will you be pleaſed to 
© know, my dear, that I loſt this dog 
© eight years ago in the Mall, and ad- 
«© vertiſed him in all the newſpapers 3 
© though you, or your friend at Cam- 


© bridge, who did me the favour to ſteal 


© him, were not ſo obliging as to reſtore 
© him? And will you be pleaſed to know 
© likewiſe, young lady, that I have a 
© rigut to take my property wherever, I 
«© find it?. Tis impoſſible !* cried the 
other lady; * *tis impoſſible to remember 


© a dog after eight years abſence ! I aver 
© it to be impoſſible; and nothing ſhall _ 
« perſvade me to believe it I proteſt, 


© my dear, anſwered Lady Tempeſt, 
© I know not what ſort of a memory you 
may be bleſſed with; but, really, I can 


© remember, things of a much longer 
date; and, as a freſh inſtance of my 
© memory, I think, my dear, I remem- 


© ber you repreſenting the character of a 
young lady for near theſe twenty years 
© about town. Madam, returned the 


lady of inferior rank, now enflamed with 
the higheſt indignation, © you may re- 


member yourſelf, Madam, repreſenting 
© a much worſe character, Madam, for 


a greater number of years. It would 


© be well, Madam, if your memory was 
not altogether ſo good, Madam, unleſs 

The war of _ now began to 
rage with the greateſt violence; and no- 
thing was ſpared that wit could ſuggeſt on 


the one ſide, or malice on the other. The 


beaux, and belles, and witlings, who 
were walking that morning in the Mall, 
aſſembled-round the combatants, at firſt 
out of curiofity, and for the ſake of en- 


tertainment; but they ſoon began to take 


ſides in the diſpute, till at length it be- 


came one univerſal ſcene of wrangle; 
and no cauſe in Weſtminſter Hall was ever 


more puzzled by the multitude of voices, 
all contending at once for the victory. 
Atlaft, Lady Tempeſt ſcorning this un- 
generous altercation, told her adverſary— 


Well, Madam, if you pleaſe to ſcold 


* for the publick diverſion, Fey con- 
no 
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* mob! And fo faying, ſhe walked cou- 
rageouſly off with little Pompey under 
her arm. It was impoſſible for her ri- 
val to prevent her; who likewiſe imme- 
diately after quitted the Mall, and flew 
home, ready to burſt with ſhame, ſpite, 
and indignation. | 
Lady Tempeſt had not been long at 
her toilette, before the following little 
ſcroll was brought to her; and ſhe was 
informed that a Belang waited below 
in great hurry for an anſwer, The note 
was to this efic6t. | | 


© MADAM, | 

6 IV it was poſſible for me to wonder a 
any of your actions, I ſhould be 
© aſtoniſhed at your behaviour of this 
© morning. Reſtore my dog by the bearer 
© of this letter, or, by the living G—d! 
I will immeſliately commence a proſe- 
© cution againſt you in Chancery, and 

© recover him by force of law. | 

© Yours w—_——_—_ , 


Lady Tempeſt, without any heſitation 
returned the Dlloving anſwer. ä 


55 MA DAM. 


' I Have laughed moſt heartily at your 
» C 


ingenious epiſtle; aud am prodi- 
c law-ſuit. Pompey ſhall be ready to 
© put in his anſwer, as ſoon as he hears 
your bill is filed againſt him in chan- 
© cery, I am, dear Nils, yours, 
in EG © TEMPEST.' 


CHAP. xlv. 


A TERRIBLE MISFORTUNE HAPPENS 
TO OUR HERO, WHICH BRINGS 
HIS HISTORY TO A CONCLUSION. 


\HIS. letter enflamed the lady fo 

1 much, that ſhe immediately or- 
dered her coach, and drove away to Lin- 
coln's Inn, to conſult her ſolicitor. She 
found him in his chambers ſurrounded 
with briefs, and haranguing to two gen- 
tlemen, who had made him arbitrator in 
4 very important controverſy, concern- 
ing the dilapidations of a pig- ſtye. On 
the arrival of our lady, the man of law 
ſtarted. from his chair, and conducted 
her with much civility to a ſettee which 
ſtood by his fire- ſide; then turning to 
his two clients, whom he thought he had 
already treated with a proper. quantity 
of eloquence.— Well, gentlemen," ſaid 


/ 
A K A a K 


0 pour diverted with your menaces of a 


« 


he, © when your reſpective attornisy 


© have drawn up your, ſeveral caſes, Jer 
© them be ſent to me, and Il] give de- 
termination upon them with all poſſible 
« diſpatch.* This ſpeech had the de. 
fired effect in driving them away; and 
as ſoon as they were gone, a dreſſing 
himſelf with an affectation of much po- 
liteneſs to the miſtreſs of little Pompey, 
he began to enquire after the good lady 
her mother, and the good lady her ſiſter; 
but our hereine was ſo impatient to open 
her cauſe, that the hardly allowed her. 
ſelf time to anſwer his queſtions before 
ſhe began in the following manner: 
© Sir, I was walking this morning in 
© the Mall, when a certain extraordinary 
lady, whoſe actions are always of à 
very extraordinary nature, was pleaſ. 
© ed, in a moſt peculiar manner, to ſteal 
© my lap- dog from me.'— Steal your 
* lap-dog from you, Madam!“ ſaid the 
man of law; * I proteſt, a very extraor- 
* dinary tranſaction indeed! And pray, 
Madam, what could induce her to be 
« guilty of ſuch a miſbehaviour?'— In- 
duce her!* cried the lady eagerly; Sir, 
ſhe wants no inducement to be guilty 
of any thing that is audacious and 
impudent. But, Sir, I deſire you 
would immediately commence a fuit 
againſt her in Chancery, and puſh the 
affair on with all poſſible rapidity; for 
© I am reſolved to recover the dog, if it 
© coſts me ten thouſand pounds.” The 
counſellor ſmiled, and commended her 
reſolutions; but pauſed a little, and 
ſeemed puzzled at the novelty of the caſe. 
Madam, faid he, © undoubtedly your 
© ladyſhip does right to aſſert your pro- 
c perty; for we ſhould all foon be re- 
© duced to a ſtate of nature, if there 
© were no courts of law; and therefore 
your ladyſhip is highly to be applaud- 
© ed. But there is ſomething very pe- 
* culiar in the nature of dogs. There 
© 1s no queſtion, Madam, but they are 


to be conſidered under the denomina- 


tion of property, and not to be deemed 


© fere nature, things of no value, 43 


ignorant people fooliſhly imagine. 
© But I ſay, Madam, there is ſomething 
very peculiar in their nature, Madam 
* their prodigious attachment to man 
© inclines them to follaw any body that 


© calls them; and that makes it fo dif- 


© ficult to fx a theft. Now, if a man 
© calls a ſheep, or calls a cow, or calls 3 
© horſe, why he might call long enough 
© before they would come, becauſe thef 
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(are not creatures of a following na- 


ture, and therefore our penal laws 
have made it felony with reſpect to 
© thoſe animals: but dogs, Madam, 
(have a ſtrange undiſtinguiſhed prone- 
© neſs to run after people's heels. 
Lord bleſs me, Sur!” ſaid the lady, 
ſomewhat angry at the orator's decla- 
mation, what do you mean, Sir, by 
© following people's heels? I do pro- 
« teſt and 1 that ſhe took him 
© up in her arms, and carried him awa 

© in defiance of me; and the whole Mall 
« was witneſs of the theft. —“ Very 
| © well, Madam, very well, replied the 
counſellor : © I was only ſtating the caſe 
« fully: on defendant's fide, that you 
might have a comprehenſive view of 
© the whole affair, before we come to 


© unravel it all again, and ſhew the ad- 


© vantages on the ſide of plaintiff. Now 
, —. a dog be of a following na- 
© ture, as I obſerved, and may be fome- 
times tempted, and ſeduced, and in- 
© veigled away, in ſuch manner as 
© makes it difficult do you obſerve me 
makes it difficult, I ſay, Madam, 
© to fix a theft on the perſon ſeducing z 
© yet, wherever property 1s diſcovered 
© and claimed, if the poſſeſſor refuſes to 
© reſtore it on demand—on demaud 1 
* ſay, becauſe demand muſt be made 


© refuſes to reſtore it, on demand, to the 


© proper, lawful owner, there an action 
( les! and, under this predicament, we 
© ſhall recover our lap-dog.* Thg lady 
ſeeming pleaſed with this harangt(t, the 
orator continued in the fotlowing man- 
ner: If, therefore, Madam, this lady — 
© whoſoever ſhe is, A. or B. or any name 
© ſerves our purpoſe—if, I fay, this ex- 
© traordinary lady, as your ladyſhip juſt 
no def ribed her, took your dog be- 
© fore witneſſes, and refuſed to reſtore 
it on demand, why then we have a 
© lawful action, and ſhall recover da- 
mages. Pray, Madam, do you think 
© you can ſwear to the identity of the 
dog, if he ſnould be produced in a court 
© of juſtice?? The lady anſwered, Ves, 
ſhe could ſwear to him amongſt a mil- 
hon, for there never was ſo remarkable 
2 creature. And you firſt became 
* poſſeſſed of him, you ſay, Madam, at 
© the univerſity of Cambridge. Pray, 
© Madam, will the gentleman who in- 
* veſted you with him be ready to teſ- 
* tity the donation ?* She anſwered'af- 
y. * And pray, Madam, what 


r 


— 


* is the colour of your dog ?'—* Black 


and white, Sir. A male or female, 
* Madam?” To this the lady replied, 
ſhe poſitively could not tell; whereupon 


the counſellor, with a molt ſapient aſpect, 
declared he would ſearch his books for a 


precedent, and wait on her, in a few 
days, to receive her final determinations; 
but adviſed her, iu the mean whyle,' to try 


the effect of another letter upon her lady- 


ſhip, and once more threaten her with a 
proſecution. He then waited upon her 
to her chariot, obſerved that it was a very 
fine day, and promiſed to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to reinſtate her in the poſſeſ- 
fon of her lap-dog. 

This was the ſtate of a quarrel be- 
tween two ladies for a dog; and it ſeemed 


as if all the mouths of the law would 


have opened on this important affair, (for 
Lady Tempeſt continued obſtinate in 
keeping him) had not a moſt unlucky 
accident happened to baulk thoſe honour. 


able gentlemen of their fees, and diſap- 
point them of ſo hopeful a topick for 


ſhewing their abilities. This unfor- 


tunate ſtroke was nothing leſs than the 


death of our hero, who was ſeized with 
a violent phthiſick; and, after a week's 
illneſs, departed this life on the ſecond of 


June 1749, and was gathered to the lap- 


dogs of antiquity. 0 
From the moment that he fell ſick, his 
miſtreſs ſpared no expence for his reco- 
very, and had him attended by the moſt 
eminent phyſicians of London; who, I 
am afraid, rather haſtened than delayed 
his exit, according to the immemorial 
cuſtom of that right venerable fraternity. 
The chamber - maids took it by turns to 
ſit up with him every night during his 
neſs; and her ladyſhip was fcarce ever 
away from him in the day-time: but, 


alas! his time was come, his houy-glaſs - 


was run out, and nothing could fave lum 


from paying a viſit to the Plutonian re- 


— 


gions. | | 
It is difficult to ſay, whether her lady- 
ſhip's ſorrow now, or when N 


loſt him in the Mall, moſt excecded the 


bounds of reaſon. He lay in ſtate three 
days after his death; and her ladyſhip, at 
firſt, took a reſol : tion of having him em · 
balmed; but as her phyſicians informed 
her the art was loſt, ſne was obliged to 
give over that chimerical project; other - 
wiſe our poſterity might have ſeen him, 


fome centuries hence, erected in a pub 
lick library at an univerſity: and who 


K 2 9 | knows 
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knows but ſome antiquary-of -profound 
erudition might have undertaken to 
prove, with quotations from a thouſand 


authors, that he was formerly the Egyp- 


tian Anubis? ers: | 
However, though her ladyſhip could 


not be gratified in her deſires of embalm- 


ing him, . ſhe had him buried with great 


funeral ſolemnity in her garden, and 


erected over him an elegant marble mo- 
nument, which was inſcribed with the 
following epitaph, by one of the greateſt 
elegiack poets of the preſent age. 


King of the garden, blooming roſe! 
Which ſprang'ſt from Venus heavenly 
WOES, | 

When, weeping for Adonis ſlain, 
Her pearly tears bedew'd the plain; 
Here now thy precious dews diſtil, 
Now mourn a greateribeauty's ill 
Ye lilies! hang your drooping head, 
Ye myrtles, weep' for Pompey dead. 
Light lie the turf upon his breaſt, 
Peace to his ſhade, and gentle reſt, 


CHAP. XV. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


AVING thus traced our hero to 
| the fourteenth year of his age, 
which may be reckoned the threeſcoreand 
- ten of a lap-dog, nothing now remains 
but to draw his character, for the benefit 


and information of poſterity. In ſo doing 


we imitate the greateſt and moſt cele- 
brated hiſtorians, Lord Clarendon, Dr. 
Middleton, and others ; who, when they 
have put a period to the life of an eminent 

pens, (and fuch undoubtedly was our 
hero) finiſh all with a deſcription of his 
morals, his religion, and private cha- 
rater: nay, many biographers go ſo far, 
as torecord the colour of their hero's com- 


plexion, the ſhade of his hair, the height 


of his ſtature, the manner of his diet, 
when he went to bed at night, at what 
| hour he roſe in the morning, and other 
equally important particulars; which can- 
not fail to convey the greateſt ſatisfaction 
and improvement to their readers. Thus 


a certain painter, who obliged the world 


with a life of Milton, informs us, with 
an air of great importance, that he was 
a ſhort thick man; and then recollecting 
himlelf, informs us a ſecond time, upon 
maturer deliberation, that he was not a 


j 


ſhort thick man, but if he had been a little 

ſnorter, and a little thieker, he would 

have been a ſhort thick man; which pro 
h 


digious exactneſs, in an affair of ſuc 


conſequence, can never be ſufficiently ap- 


plauded..: 14-1599) ot hntr ny Ir 
Nov, as to the deſcription of our hero's 
perſon, for that we ſhall refer the reader 
to the Engravings which accompany this 
work, and proceed to his religion, his 
morals, his amours, &c. in conformi 
to the practice of other hiſtorians. 


Let it be remembered, in the firſt place, 


to his credit, that he was a dog of the 


moſt courtly manners, ready to fetch and 
carry at the command of all his maſters, 


without ever conſidering the ſervice he 


was employed in, or the perſon from 


whom he received his direction. He would 
fawn likewiſe with the greateſt humility 


on porn who treated him with contempt, 
and was always particularly officious in 
his zeal, whenever he expected a new 
collar, or ſtood candidate for a ribhand 
with other dogs, who made up the reti- 
nue of the family. | 
Far be it from us to deny, that in the 
firſt part of his life, he gave himſelf an 
unlimited freedom in his amours, and 
was extravagantly licentious, not to ſay 
debauched, in his morals: but whoever 
conſiders that he was born in the houſe 
of an Italian courtezan, that he made the 
grond tour with a young gentleman of 

ortune, and afterwards lived near two 
years with a lady of quality, will have 
more reaſon to wonder that his morals 
werenotentirely corrupted, than that they 
were a little tainted by the ill effect of 
ſuch dangerous examples. | 

As to religion, we muſt ingenuouſly 
confeſs that he had none; in which reſpect 
he had the honour to bear an exact re- 
ſemblance to all the well-bred people 
of the preſent age, who have long ſince 
diſcarded religion, as a needleſs and 
troubleſome invention, calculated only 
to make people wiſe, virtuous, and un- 
faſhionable; and whoever will be at the 
pains of peruſing the lives and actions of 
the great wks will find them, in all 
points, conformable to ſuch prodigious 
principles. 

In politicks it is difficult to ſay whether 
he was a Whig or a Tory; for ſo great 
was his caution, that he never was heardon 
any occaſion to open his mouth on thoſe 
ſubje&s: and therefore each of thoſe il- 
luſtrious clans of men may be . 
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ehim to him, unleſs fer lhe they 
would both concur, as is 


caſe, to defpils him for obſerving : a — 
Os the latter partof his life, his chief 


amuſement was to ſleep before the fire; 


and indolence grew upon him fo much, 
as he advanced in age, that he ſeldom 
cared to yo dfturbed in * ttumhers, 


even to eat his meals: lis eyes g grew dim, 
his limbs failed him, his teeth dr 
out of his head, and, at length, a phthiſick 


came very ſeafonably toreheve him from + 


the _ and calamities of long life. 
| iſhed little Pompey, or Pom- 

ittle; leaving his ome. iſconſolate 
pey the to bemoan his fate, and me to 
write his eventful n. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.  _. 1 
Am obliged to Fortune for the papers I now offer to the publick. 
I little 1magined, when I bought an old bureau, that I was pur. | 
chafing a work of fancy; for ſuch i muſt ſuſpect this little work to be, TY 
though it contains-many- incidents that bear ſo mach the appearance 1 
of reality, that they might claim ſome ſhare of our belief. I have not 
been able,' by any enquiry, to find out the author, or the lady to whom 
it was addreſſed: but I hope I ſhall not give offence to either of. the 
by the publication; for if the ſtory is do in [all probabilityſit 
muſt have been deſigned for the preſs, as it is unlikely any one ſhould. Wl 
put their invention on ſo laborious a. taſk, merely for their own \ 
amuſement; and if the ſtory is real, it 13 pity adventurers ſo, new and nn 
entertaining ſhould be buried in oblivion; eſpecially when they, and 
the reflections ſcattered throughout the book, are as well calculated 
for inſtruction as amuſement, CF or ot TO WIE, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Vb. Ladyſhip had little compaſſion, either on yourſelf or me, 


when you defired me to write you an exact account of every cir. 
eumftance of my life, and even of my thoughts; or you did not conſider 


the long detail into which this led me; a detail too tedious for you to 


read, and difficult for me to write. You expreſsly deſire to know the 
impreſſions 1 received, from the firſt view of cuſtoms ſo unlike what! 


| Had ever feen, at a time when they are become ſo familiar to me, that 
I almoſt forget many of them were ever otherwiſe. But your commands 
can meet with nothing but an implicit obedience from me; and when 


I mention the difficulties which may occur in the execution, it 15 not 


road ra of diſputing them, but to excnfe my ill performance of 


You fay I muſt firſt account for the ignorance in which I was edu- 
Eated.- This is obliging me to trouble your ladyſhip with more adven- 
tures than my own; and is ſcarcely in order, ſince it makes me begin 
with the relation of eircumſtances which I was not acquainted with 


till a conſiderable time after my hiſtory of myſelf will end. 
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ON RNAS > 
A, 'Y father, whoſe name ws 
a 9 22 Lenox, was the fon of a 


Scotch nobleman. His 

futuxe fortune. depended 
; on his riſe in the army, 
wherein he was only acap- 
tain when he married his calonel's dau * 
ter. The colonel was then in the Jak 
ſtage of a conſumption, of which he ex- 
© pired in leſs than two months after his 
_ daughter's marriage. Beſides her, he 


lett another daughter; and they equally 
ſhared four thoufand pe 8 was 
his whole fortune. My father died in 


the third year of his marriage, leavin 
his wife with child of me. Her Jay 
for the loſs of her huſband was fo great, 
her friends feared it would prove fatal 
bvoth to her and myſelf: but, a little be- 
fore the uſual time, I entered the world 


alive, contrary to their cx ions; but 
my = expired before the end of her 
on 


N 3 
| My father's. family were too far off 
London, the place of my birth, to 


of ſo poor anorphan as myſelf; for 


my mother's fortune was conſiderably 
impaired: and of her fide I had no near 
relation but my aunt, to whoſe care I na- 
turally fell, and. her humanity readily 
undertook. the office. My aunt was 


protec command from an uncle, 


Rout twenty-two years old and was juſt 


then deſerted by an foo with whin 
| yof marriage was agreed, 


every preliminary 
| cory pon father's death put a ſtop to it, 


though he had a better fortune than is 
common to gentlemen of his profeſſion, 
It then appeared that her charms had 
leſs influenced 4 — * ay * 
of obtaining ent by ather's 
r 


4% 
roke off the match. ew 
As my aunt had conſented to marry 


iu compliance with her father's inclina- 


tion more than her own, her indifference 
afforded her ſufficient conſolation. Her 
lover's behaviour filled her with contemptg 
and independence gave her pleaſure. But 
this was not long uninterrapted: ſhe 
had beauty to excite love; and thou 

her underſtanding was uncommon 


good, it could not render her inſenſiblg 


to the charms of a. young nobleman, 
who became enamoured of her. A, wor 
man's heart is never in ſo perilous a ſitu» 
ation, as when vanity joins with a lover's 
perſuaſions in attacking it. My aunt 
atlaſt grew ſo great a ſlave to her paſſiony 
that ſhe conſented to a private marriage, 
which her lover ly entreated, as 
the only means of reconciling his impa» 
der's 


tient fonduęſs with the feat of hi ; 
oon after their marriage, her huſ- 

band, who was in the army, was ſtationed 

with his regiment * 
| Se x" 


c of the Amerie 


can iſlands. This gave my aunt rather 
_ pleaſure than concern. While ſhe had his 
company, ſhe could not regret what ſhe 
left behind; and as he promiſed to own 
her as his wife when he had got ſo far 
out of the obſervation of his father, her 
only uneaſineſs was removed: for not- 
withſtanding ſhe flattered herſelf that 
when her marriage ſhould be made pub- 
lick, ſhe ſhould recover her blaſted repu- 


tation, yet, though blinded with love to 


the utmoſt exceſs of infatuation, ſhe was 
mortified at the wounds which preſent 
ſecreſy made in her character. I was 
the partner of her voyage, and we ar- 
- rived ſafe at our deſtined port. 

In this place we lived till I was two 
years old; my aunt happy that the ſole 
endeavour of her life, which was to pleaſe 
Her huſband, ſucceeded ſo well: for 
though his paſſion was viſibly abated, 
_ yet ſtill he was eaſy, good-humoured, and 
affectionate. But one fatal day deprived 
her of this felicity. After receiving a 
packet from England, ſhe perceived him 
thoughtful and uneaſy: fearing ſome 
misfortune had befallen him, ſhe preſſed 
to know the occaſion ; but the more ear- 
neſtly ſhe urged it, the more gloomy he 
appeared. Two or three days paſſed in 
this manner; which were moſt afflicting 
to her, who only lived in his ſmiles. The 

ſecreſy he obſerved made her apprehend 
that the news particularly concerned her- 


ſelf; and, judging of his heart by her 


own, imagined his great pain was how 
to impart it to her, and to ſupport her 
under it. Senſible that while he was well, 
nothing could make her wretched, her 
deſire of relieving his uneaſineſs was 
greater than her * of any impending 
evil which her imagination could repre- 
ſent; and finding ſome invention was 
neceſſary to come at the knowledge of 
what he would not diſcover, ſhe contrived 
to get at the letters he had laſt received 
from England, happy in the thoughts of 
pong an end to his concern, by ſhew- 
Ing him how well ſhe could ſupport any 
misfortune while bleſſed with his tender 
regard, | 
In this temper of mind, ſhe opened the 
enly letter he had not communicated to 
her; already prepared to acquaint him 
with the effects of a curioſity, which, if 
ever it can be, was ſo in this caſe, lauda- 
ble; and to ſhew her affection by her 
cqurage and compoſure: but what was 


her ſurprize when ſhe read the following 


words. 


OPHELIA. 
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c D not imagine I am going to re. 
* proach the man whoſe perfidi- 
© ouſneſs I muſt ever deſpiſe : that office 
© I leave to your own conſcience, which 
* mult long, without my awakening i 
* have performed this duty, though it's 


< admonitions have had no effect on him 
who can break through all ties divine 


and human. I am above complaining 
Jof injuries I can avenge; and only 
* write to inform you, that Iwill acquaint 
your father with our marriage and your 
© ſubſequent behaviour, unleſs you im- 

© mediately on the receipt of this declare 
it to him, and do me the juſtice for 
© which I patiently waited, till your neg. 
© le& of me, and 4, PR to. the 
© {trumpet who now ſhares your bed, 
changed all my love into rage and re- 

ſentment. Think not to intimidate 

me with the effects of your father's 
anger; his pride cannot infli& an 

thing ſo it as your faithleſs ingra- 
titude has made me ſuffer. My cha- 
racter will be cleared, and my injuries 
revenged; which are the wiſhes neareſt 
the heart of your much · injured wife. 


* 


Your ladyſhip will eaſily believe, that 
no diſtreſs could exceed what my aunt 
felt at the peruſal of this fatal letter. It 
was long before her grief and aſtoniſh- 


ment would ſuffer her to go through the 


whole; frequently was ſhe obliged to leave 
off, and give vent to her paſſions, which 
for ſome time rendered her unable to 
proceed, when every line ſeemed armed 
with freſh daggers to pierce her ſoul, 
My uncle did not come Sons the whole 
day; and ſhe employed the time of his 
abſence, after the firſt burſt of her grief 
was abated, in obtaining a command 
over herſelf, and a compofure of beha- 
viour which might conceal her know- 
ledge of his treachery till ſhe could get 
into her hands the anſwer to this letter, 
from whence ſhe ſhould more certainly 
judge of the truth of the affair. She was 
not long obliged to put this cruel force 
upon herſelf ; a ſhip was to ſail for Eng- 
land in two days, and the diſpatches de- 
ſigned to go by itwere to be ſent the day 
defore. My aunt had laid her play, 
and it ſucceeded. But the gratification of 
her curioſity was to be always painful to 
her. With far different ſentiments from 
thoſe with which ſhe opened the former 
letter, ſhe now broke the ſeal of her huſ- 
band's ; though yet-a ray of hope ſhone 
upon her afflicted mind, and told her that 

5 pooſſiblj 


'bly he might not be ſo guilty as the 
poly fad ated him: but this ſmall 
and flattering conſolation was ſoon extin- 
guiſhed by reading the contents, which 
were as follow. | 


c C ſo much cruelty and beauty 
duell together? and can the un- 
t ayoidable conſequences of an afflicting 
« abſence extinguiſh the remains of love 
in that once fond breaſt? My own 
ruin I would ſmile at, if it gave you 
« pleaſure, did not yours depend upon 
© jt, Will you bla 

towards raiſing you to a ſplendid for- 


tune, by an untimely diſcovery? 1 


© ſhall ſoon leave this place: ſtay then, 
my angel, but till my return to Eng- 


© land, and 1 will acknowledge you as 


the choice of my heart; and my en- 
© treaties, united with the force of your 
* charms, ſhall make a haughty father 
_ ©* confeſs you were made to adorn the 
«© rank which avarice might wiſh to re- 
© fuſe you. That my ſincerity, in one 
« preat point, may prove the confidence 


* you may venture to have in my word, 


« Ifrankly confeſs I have a woman here; 
but ſhe is only the amuſement of my 
idle moments, while all my ſerious 
* hoursare ſpent in lamenting your ab- 
# ſence, and ſtudying your advancement, 
© I cannot defend the inconſtancy of my 
Factions; but my heart has never waver- 
ed. Let youth, and this forced ſepa- 
* ration from you, plead in my favour; 
* andiincline you to forgive the man who 


© henceforward will live — for you, 


* and be ever your moſt te 


erly- affec- 
* tionate huſband,” x 


- . + F 


CHAP, II. 

Mz: aunt, now convinced of her miſ- 

fortune, and ſpurred on by reſent- 
ment, carried the two letters to the go- 
yernor, and threw herſelf under his pro- 
tection. As ſoon as her huſband be- 
came acquainted with all that had paſſed, 
he endeavoured to perſuade her that his 
Fetter was framed to pacify a deſperate 
woman, for whom he never had but a 
childiſh fondneſs, which ended with al] 
his other boyiſh fancies; but that to gain 
his preſent purpoſe, he was reduced to 
profeſs to her the ſentiments he ouly re- 
tamed for my aunt. He aſſured her that, 
on his return to England, he would have 


ſufficient gow pn 6 


all my endeavours 


OPHELIA. 7 


their marriage ratified, and prove the 
other woman's claim was not legal: of 
the falſehood of this, his letter was a 
My aunt, though 
ſhe had at firſt ſuffered the imputation, 
could not bear the reality of Vice: the 
abſolutely refuſed to return. to a houſe 
where Virtue would no longer permit 
her to inhabit. She demanded her for- 
tune and mine, which had been put into 
his hands: but only five hundred pounds 
remained unſpent ; that, by the gover- 
nor's authority and influence, he was 
obliged to pay her. | 7 

With this little ſum, my aunt deter- 
mined to fly all human kind. Deprived 
of the object of her affections, her peace, 
and reputation, what charms could the 


world have for her? She would relinquiſh 


all at once; and left the country, with no 
companion but myſelf, in ſearch of a re- 


treat far from the ſight of human kind. 


We landed in the weſt, My aunt's ro- 
mantick deſpair led her into Wales; 
where ſhe found a ſmall cottage, ſituated 
on the ſide of a hill, commanding a 
beautiful, though a wild and mountain- 
ous, proſpect. At the foot of the hill 


was a delightful "on to which, from 


our cottage, we were led by a fine grove 
of trees: on the fide of the grove ran a 
clear brook, with ſeveral ſmall caſcades 
intermixed, deſcending into the valley; 
where it flowed, in beautiful meanders, 
till it loſt itſelf in a little wood, This 
place was too well ſuited to a love - ſick 
deſpair not to excite my aunt's envy. 
She went to it, and faund it inhabited þ 


an old man, and two young women, his 


daughters. She offered him whatever 


price he would require, if he could be 


tempted to ſell it. His daughters, pre- 
ferring the human ſpecies to the vegeta- 
ble creation, had, for above a year, been 
endeavouring to prevail on the old man 
to leave a cottage which was ſituated above 

twenty miles diſtantfrom any other houſe; 
their ſucceſs continued doubtful, when 
my aunt's offer added weight to their 
perſuaſions. That one ſound of a little 
more than the value will tempt an old 
man to ſell every remaining bleſſing. 
Avarice, in the uſe of life, abſorbs all 


other paſſions. It is no wonder, there- 


fore, if ſo ſtrong a motive, united with 
the earneſt endeavours of the two girls, 

rocured my aunt the ſucceſs ſhe wiſhed. 
The greateſt part of our little pittance 
was laid out in the purchaſe of this cot- 
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tage, à garden belonging to it, the adja- 


cent grove, all the paſture-land, with the 
goats it fed, and ſome 228 My 


2unt, beſides neceſſaries for herſelf and 
me, carried ſeveral books, materials for 


Eriting, and for various kinds of work. 
The impatience of the old man's daugh- 


ters conquered the tediouſneſs of age; 
and my aunt got into full poſſeſſion of 
her little purchaſe, without more delay 
than was neceſſary for her to learn to 
milk her goats, and the-other parts of 
rural buſineſs, ſo new to her. en the 
former inhabitants left the place, and 


my aunt ſaw 8 about her but the 


animals to whom ſhe was to give her 
eare and attendance, and from whom ſhe 
was to receive the grateful return of ſup- 


port and ſuſtenance, except myſelf, then 


25 ignorant of evil, and almoſt as dumb, 
as they, ſhe began to enjoy a greater 
compoſure of ſpirits : deſpair was ſoften- 
ed into melancholy; and air, exerciſe, 


and all- healing time, by degrees allevi- 


ated her ſorrows, and at length raiſed 
Her to content and tranquillity, My 


KAaunt's firſt amuſement was the adornin 
Her cottage : it was her laſt likewiſe; for 
the was continually ornamenting it dur- 


ing the whole time ſhe ſtaid there; taking 
pleaſure in beautifying it, though no one 
was likely to behold either her or her ha- 
bitation. The care of my education oon 
ſhared her leiſure ; and, in time, became 
her principal employment. But, deſirous 


not to leſſen my innocence and ſimplicity, 


while ſhe diſpelled my 1gnorance, ſhe 
gave me no account of the manners and 
cuſtoms of a people with whom ſhe hoped 
I ſhould never have any intercourſe. The 
books ſhe had brought into Wales were 
chiefly books of divinity, and ſuch hiſ- 
tories as ſerved to enlarge and inſtruk 
the mind of the reader, without inform- 
ing him of the exiſtence of vices, which 
2 pure imagination, untaught by obſer- 
vation and experience, cannot repreſent 
to itſelf, My aunt ſo artfully diverſified 
my employments, that, fond as I was of 
reading, I had not peruſed all her little 


library when I left this ſolitude, where I 


could forever have contentedly remained. 
My aunt's tender affection, and reaſon- 
able indulgence, filled my heart, and ſa- 
tisfied my deſires. We made our nights 


very ſhort ; and yet our days were never 


too long. The vernal beauties of the finer 
feaſons charmed our eyes; the tuneful 
choir of birds eacharted dur ears; and 


both united to raiſe our contemplationg 
to their Creator. We were grateful for 
pair bleſſings; not leſs eſteemed by us 

or being common to all mankind; we 
wanted no partial favours. We ſaw muck 


to admire, much to rejoice in, and no- 


thing to envy. 


CHAP. III. 


1 this happy tranquillity I lived with 
L my aunt, till one evening that we were 
juſt returned from walking by our little 
brook, and admiring the reflexion of the 
moon, then at the full, and which, ſhin. 
ing on the water, a new heaven in it's 
© fair boſom ſhewed. Before we entered 
the houſe, we were greatly aſtoniſhed to 
hear a human voice; a ſound ſo ſtrange 
to us, that'we could not ſufficiently re. 
cover our ſurprize to return an anſwer to 


the call. Nor was our wonder abated at 


ſeeing ourſelves accoſted by a young 
gentleman whoſe cloaths outſhone the 
gentle luſtre of the moon, at leaſt to eyes 
70 unaccuſtomed as mine to any but the 
plaineſt dreſs. At firſt, ſurprize had fixed 
me to the ground; but as I began to re- 
cover from the ſudden impreſſion, the 
firſt effect of my abated fear was to fly 
from this ſtrange phantom, for ſuch it 
appeared to me. I was directing my 
trembling ſteps to the houſe, when the 
ſtranger, with accents of the greateſt 
earneſtneſs and diftreſs, cried oui Stay, 
beauteous angel!—ftay !' Whether the 
harmony of his voice, or the {weetneſs 
of the fattering appellation, was moſt 
powerful, I know not; but my feet 
{lackened their pace; and looking round, 
I ſaw him bending towards me in the 
moſt ſuppliant poſture, with geſtures, 
which I thought almoſt prophane to ad- 
dreſs to a mortal being: yet was the 
2 not diſpleaſing. The moon 
ſhone full upon him, and was bright 
enough to ſhew me a face, which, not- 
withſtanding female vanity, the on 
innate principle for which I contend, 
ſeemed to me far more beautiful thay 
my own: a tranſcendency that before I 
could not conceive, having had no op- 
portunity of comparing myſelf with any 
thing but my aunt's faded charms, worn 
with age, and blaſted by misfortunes. 
Nor was my admiration confined to the 
ſtranger's countenance: in his perſon 
appeared that clegant proportion, that 
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OPHE 
eicacy blended with dignity, of which 
_— can judge without rule or com- 

1 on. It 18 not pi that, AS I 

lad never ſeen any of my own ſpecies 
but my aunt, and a few times an old 
man, who had been at our houſe on oc- 
cahons neceffary to our rural life, L. 
mould be ſtruck with beauty which I 
bare not ſeen equalled fince I lived in 
the mid of mankind, and which had 
no bad foil in the harſh groteſque fea- 
tires of a Swiſs attendant, who at that 
ume accompanied him. My aunt, with 

4 politeneſs ill agreeing with our rural 
ppearance, addreſſed the ſtranger ; who 
informed us, that, having made a viſit 
to an acquaintance: on the borders. of 
Wales, the face of the country had fo 
charmed him by it's wild 'and natural 

' beauties, that he had been tempted to 
d wlittle time in viewing more of it; 
accordingly he left his friend's houſe two 
days before, and travelled where his fancy 
led him, without having been under any 
difficulty for neceſſary accommodations 
till then. Fine woods, and winding rivers, 
had attracted him to ſome diſtance from 
the road; and he had purſued. the way 
thoſe beauties led him, without having 
ſeen even an inhabited hut ſince morn- 
ing; but had not till then given up the 
expectation: when finding that, in an 
extenſive proſpect, his eye could diſcover 
ko houſe but ours, he was induced to 
2 20 our hoſpitality for a litfle re- 

re 


metern 


. 


ment; not imagining that, by doing 
fo, he ſhould behold charms that not 
ou ſurpaſſed all the rural beauties which 
bad captivated, his fancy, but the moſt 
admirable part of the creation; ſuch as 
muſt for ever make him forget that 
Wales, or even the world, contained any 
„ 
Fhlattery was ſo new to me, that I did 
not underſtand myſelf to be the treaſure 
de meant; though his eyes, which ſpoke 
Nature's language, (an univerſal diale& 
terein even the ſavage can want no 
inſtruction) told his admiration in terms 


nnn n 


i lar. But my aunt's care informed me of 
f we full extent of his expreſſions: no un- 
p common effe& of prudery, which often 
diſcovers more than the moſt conſum- 

mate aſſurance. With a look of indig- 

nation.—. Fye, Sir!“ ſaid ſhe, © Can you 

expect hoſpitality from us, when you, 

k with' more than ſay cruelty, endea- 
Vaur to pervert, with pernicious flat - 


wore intelligible to ſample Nature's ſcho- | 


— 


E 


the crime laid to his charge, (or 2 
onl ing pardon for the ſudden effect 
ang, an . * by the moſt ſtriking 
beauty he had ever | 
longer in doubt for the' application of 
his compliment: but I cou | 
myſelf any ſparks of my aunt's reſent- 
ment. Her's, however, was pacified by 
the gentleman's affurances 

his ſentiments within the baunds of 


filence: and after many entreaties, in 


which I at laſt joined, (ſurprized to find 
moroſeneſs and want of benevolence in 
a temper which I before thought all gen 
tleneſs, love, and compaſſion) ſhe was 
prevailed upon to admit the ſtranger into 


If he was ſo ſuſceptible of wonder, or 


furptized at the ſight of a pretty woman 
it is not r e that he ſhould be 


little hovel, and finding in it neat rooms 
furniſhed with the greateſt elegance, an 


ſo much in character, that even the em- 


4 


tery, a mind hitherto educated in pu- 
© rity and truth? 1 

is rebuke, and the ſtranger's de- 
fence of himſelf, which greatly increaſed 


held) left me no 
not find in 


ning a 


ſincerely. aſtoniſhed at entering a 


broidery of the chairs, curtains, bed, Kc, 5 


was in a rural taſte; and every part o 


the houſe ornamented with things for 


which we had been indebted purely to 
Nature; and fo peculiarly diſpoſed as to 
excel all the efforts of art: nor had the 
outſide of the houſe, the garden, and the 
reſt of our little territory, been neglected. 
The ſtranger, to whom I think I muſt, 
to avoid circumlocution, already give 
-his title, and call him Lord Dorcheſter, 
though I knew it not at that time, was 
amazed beyond deſcription on entering 
the houſe. He began by an exc lamatio 

which made my aunt ſmilez and I found 


ſhe did not think compliments ſo dan- 


erous when applied to herſelf, as when 
her darling niece was the ſubje& of them, 


But I muſt do her the juſtice to own, 


that the more places I have ſeen which 
the art of man has been exhauſted to 
adorn, the more I am convinced that, 
on this ſubject, no expreſſions could ex · 
ceed what her ingenuity juſtly deſerved. 
Sallads, milk, and eggs, were all our 
houſe afforded: theſe we ſet before our 


gueſt with a cleanlineſs and ſimplicity, 


he novelty of which delighted him; an 
with truth he declared, that the white - 
neſs of. our wooden - bowls and platters 
ſcarcely were excelled by the linen they 


were 
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were upon; and were, in his opinion, far 
preferable to ſilver or china, The ſame 
compliment he made to the freſhneſs and 
{weetneſs of our fare; of which, though 
he might well be ſuppoſed hungry, we 
could not for a long time get him to 
taſte, his attention was fo entirely en- 
groſſed by all the wonders, as he expreſſed 
at, around him. He aſked us ſome queſ- 
tions concerning our way of life. I was 
ſo ſtruck with Fo novelty of the adven- 
ture, and ſo abaſhed with the preſence of 
a ſtranger, and his continual gazing at 
me, that I was quite dumb; but my 
aunt freely anſwered him: and as our 


actions were too innocent to require con- 


cealment, he received full ſatisfaction. 
He made my aunt ſome compliments on 
her good ſenſe and reaſon; declared the 
admiration her way of life had excited 
in him; and added, with a ſmile, that, 
if ſhe would excuſe him, he muſt juſt 
obſerve, that ſhe had abated his aſto- 
niſhment at finding ſuch a heavenly form 
in that place, ſince he now underſtood 
her niece to be no more than one might 
expect: for, from angelick food, an 
angelick life, angelick innocence, and 
the wiſe and virtuous inſtructions of a 

nt of more than human underſtand- 
ing and conduct, how could leſs excel- 


lence be expected? He found that the 


uniting my aunt in his compliment 
would not excuſe it; ſhe knit her brow, 
and awed him with ſilence on that ſub- 
ject: but his eyes became ſo much more 
eloquent for the reſtraint laid on his 
tongue, that my confuſion. was inex- 
preſſible. 


vith politeneſs, that though he at laſt en- 
uired how a perſon, whoſe qualifica- 
tions ſhewed her to have been bred where 
every improvement of taſte and under- 
ſtanding was to be acquired, firſt came 
fixed in ſuch a ſolitude, fo little imper- 


| tinence appeared in the requeſt, that my 


aunt, though ſhe concealed the circum- 
ſtances, gave him ſuch a general ac- 
count, as ſerved at leaſt to quiet his cu- 
rioſity. The greateſt part of the night 
Was ſpent in converſation: but at length, 
my aunt, in compaſſion for the fatigue 
her gueſt had undergone, offered him 
our bed, the only one our cottage con- 
tained; but he inſiſted on our — — 
it; and aſſuring us he could ſufficiently 
repoſe himſelf on a couch that ſtood in the 
room where we then were, we left him 
to his reſt, ___ | 


His curioſity was fo happily tempered 


Kc. The elegance and ord 


enchantment. 
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A* ER a ſhort erp riſing to our 
morning's oymients, we fo 
Lord Dorch 3 us, — 
10 in examining our librar. 
ly aunt expreſſed her concern at not 
having had ſufficient conveniencies'to af. 
ford his. lordſhip. the nece refreſh. 
ment the night required. He affured her, 
that was not the reaſon of her finding him 
waking ; but that his ſpirits were ſo agi. 
tated with ſurprize and pleaſure, ariſing 
from ſo extraordinary an adventure, as 
he eſteemed the finding two perſons whom 
his imagination continually repreſented as 
the divinities preſiding over that charm- 
ing country, chat he had not been able 
to compoſe himſelf to reſt; adding, that, 
at the dawn of day, he aroſe to admire 
new wonders, which he muſt call ſo ya- 
luable a collection of books, whoſe merit 
made up for the ſmallneſs of their num- 
ber; but more ſtill the extracts from 
and the obſervations upon them, which 
he imagined were. done by me, from 
ſome little corrections in another fine 
hand, . which ſeemed to have been the 
model of that wherein thoſe tranſcripts 
and obſervations wexe written. The con- 
fuſion this gave me ſeverely puniſhed 
my negligence, in not having removed 
my miſerable performances into another 
room. He ſoon made us underſtand, by 
{ome . polite compliments, that he had 
examined into all the papers; among 
which were many ſhort eſſays on ſubjecis 
my aunt had ven me as. exerciſes for 
my underſtanding, and ſeveral things of 
that ſort, which had ſerved as a profit- 
able employment, or an amuſement for 
our leiſure hours. | Tait 
His lordſhip defired we would permit 
him to accompany us in the buſineſs which 
called for our attendance at that time. 
He went with, us to.our goats, our poul- 
try, and through all our domeſtick cars. 
We then ſhewed him our garden, grove 
and — with which 
they were diſpoſed, charmed him as much 
as the ingenuity that adorned them. The 
ſeats, the bowers, the ruſtick ornaments 
at the outſide of the houſe, excited hu 
admiration. At our return, he 


leave to ſtay with us till the next Ms 
that he might have time to come a 

to his ſenſes ; for that he could ſcarcely 
believe all he had ſeen was any thing but 


My 


— 
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OPHELIA, * 


My aunt had preſerved ſo much of her 
reſentment againſt the _ and * ſo 
tly alarmed at every hour I ſpent 
Sh * ſo amiable, that he could ob- 
tain no other permiſſion than What he 
might gather from her ſilence. He put 
his own conſtruction upon it, and 


ated accordingly. My baſhfulneſs wear- adi 


ing off by degrees, during the courſe of 
that day, I got courage to join in the 
converſation; and muſt confeſs, I never 
thought the gift of ſpeech, peculiarly be- 
ſtowrd on man, ſo great a bleſſing. My 
aunt, notwithſtanding all her prejudices, 
I could ſee was pleaſed with our gueſt; 
his juſtneſs of thought, his elegance of 
expreſſion, and the hvelineſs of his ima- 
gination, afforded us the higheſt enter- 
tainment. I have ſince been told, that 
my aunt would not ſuffer him to ſtay, 
but on condition that he ſhould ſay no- 
thing which might tend to leſſen my ig- 
norant ſimplicity, having taken an oppor- 
tunity, upon my leaving the room, of 
acquainting him with her reaſons for 
bringing me up in a happy ignorance of 
evil, which ſhe hoped would never be diſ- 

He then repreſented to her the 
umpoſhbility of my continuing my whole 
life in that ſolitude, unleſs, contrary to the 
courſe of nature, I'ſhould die before her; 
urged the cruelty of ſecluding me from 
thepleaſures I might enjoy, and from the 
univerſal adoration to which my perſon, 
he was pleaſed to ſay, entitled me; and, 
to ſtrengthen his arguments, offered my 
aunt any aſſiſtance of fortune, if want of 
it had her inducement for flying 
from mankind.” She replied, that was a 
generoſity for which ſuch ſimplicity as 
mine might thank him, but a perſon as 
well acquainted with the world as herſelf, 
would doubt what gratitude it deſerved, 
but muſt refuſe it without heſitation. Of 


this converſation I could not then have 


the leaſt ſuſpicion; and ſo well did he 
obey the inſtructions he had received, that 


I gotno knowledge, though much amuſe- 
ment, by his ſtay with us. At night he 

| if the 
in his counte- 
nance the next day might be believed, he 
had not enjoyed more reſt on it than the 
night before; but finding it improper to 
upon us, 
about noon he took his leave, which he 


again took up with his couch; a 
dejeftion which 


intrude himſelf any longer 


attempted before he could execute; 
— at — he could _— it 8 
ine greateſt ap e of force on his in- 
Unations. 7 he laid aſide his 


* 
— 


high flattery with his 


fear of my aunt's anger, and took ſo ten- 


der a farewel of me, ming ſuch very 


preſſions, as then rendered me incapable 
of returning any anſwer; and now pre- 
vents my repeating them. While he re- 
gretted being obliged to bid me eternally 


jeu, a few tears ſtole down his face, 


and melted me ſo much, that I was almoſt ' 
ready to accompany them with ſome of 
mine. He looked back, till diftance de- 


priving us of each other's fight, I grew 
penſive; and I remember my aunt ſeemed 
diſturbed at it. She endeavoured to amuſe 
my thoughts; but they were entirely en- 
groſſed by the ſtranger. Whatever ſub- 
ject ſhe began, the converſation was im- 
mediately turned to him. I own my 
former amuſements became lefs pleaſing 
to me; I found leſs attention to what 1 


read, leſs joy in the vernal beauties which 
before delighted me, and innocently told 


my aunt the change I felt; who, with a 
melancholy, thou 

air, ſaid, Pd 

not ſo ſufficient to my happineſs, as mine 
was to her's, 


This kind reproach had the deſigned 


effect: it firſt rendered me filent on the. 


ſuhje&; and, making me think myſelf 
grateful in not returning au equal af- 


un 
fection, I took my heart ſo ſeverely to 


' taſk, that I conquered, or thought I had 
conquered, this ſudden attachment, and. 


was reſtored to my tranquillity, enjoying 
all the charms of our ſolitude, in leſs than 
two months after Lord Dorcheſter's de- 


parture. This victory was uſeleſs ; for 
my deſtiny had decreed that I ſhould not 
abide there much longer. b 


CHAP. v. 


'0 þ the evening of a very hot day, 1 
accompanied my aunt to a ſeat we 
had placed under the ſpreading ſhade of 
a venerable oak. The freſhneſs of the 


air made us unwilling to leave it; and, 
with no otller light than what the twink - 
ling ſtars affo 
hymns, inſpired by true gratitude for 
the bleſfings we enjoyed; when ſuddenly 
we were ſurprized with the ſound of the 


trampling of horſes. My aunt immedi- 
ately ſhnieked out, caught my hand, and 


we were running with our utmoſt ſpeed 


to our cottage, when I felt ſome one ſeize. 


me, but it was too dark to diſtinguiſh the 


face of the n. 'M aunt kept 
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faſt hold of me; begged, entreated, and 
uſed every argument to prevail on him to 


let me go; we both kneeled to him, ſhe . 


beſeeching his compaſſion, I joining in 
the ſuppliant but more affrighted 
with the terror in which I ſaw her, than 
with any danger I could apprehend, had 


not power to ſpeak; and was greatly ſur- 


prized to hear her addreſs him as our late 
gueſt, reproaching him with cruelty, in- 
gratitude, and the greateſt breach of hoſ- 
pitality, in thus returning the reception 
we had given him. I could not imagine 
how ſhe could ſuſpect him of an action 


that deſerved ſuch imputations; I thought 


it impoſſible he ſhould be guilty of any 
bad thing, or that he who ſeemed to have 
conceived a greater affection for me than 
J could account for, in ſo ſhort a time, 
ſhould with to do me ſo irreparable an 
injury, as Wee er from my beloved 
and tender aunt; which I now found was 
the intention of the perſon who held me. 
She has ſince faid that ſhe perceived 
Lord Dorcheſter's paſſion for me to be fo 
violent, that from the time of his de- 
parture, ſhe had been apprehenſive of ſome 
ill effects from it, and had never got a 
dread off her ſpirits: this made her im- 
mediately attribute the preſent attempt to 
him. - But how could I, ignorant of the 


force of an unruly paſſion, ſuſpe& it! 
My aunt's reſiſtance and mine no longer 


availed than till another perſon came up, 
who forced her to let me go; and, not- 
withſtanding the exclamations of fear and 
diſtreſs which we both uttered, one of 
them took me in his arms, and ſetting 
me before him on horſeback, rode away 
as faſt as the intricacy af the way would 
permit him. 

At firſt my terror rendered me almoſt 
ſenſeleſs; I was frighted without Know- 
ing what I feared. I had, indeed, read of 
murders. but then ambition had been the 
inducement. What had I to tempt any 


one to rob me of my life? Such wicked- 


neſs could: not be ted without 
temptation or reſentment. My life had 
injured no one, nor could my death be 
of any benefit to them; therefore I could 


not apprehend being murdered :- but my 


ignorance of the nature of the dangers 
which threatened me, gave no eaſe tomy 
mind. A panick is ſtronger than a rea- 
ſonable fear; and ſuch mine was. After 


a time, grief ſucceeded to terror, and 
then I found ſome relief from tears. The 


misfortune of being ſeparated from my 


beloved aunt, of loſing the pleaſures-of 


her ſweet indulgence and tender affection, 
was more than my heart had fortitude to 
ſupport; and how was my affliction em. 


bittered, when, I reflected on what ſhe 


would ſuffer, deprived of her only com- 
panion, the object of her love and care; 
and anxious for: the fate of all that wa 
dear to her on earth! I wept, her ſorroy, 
I wept my own unhappy tate, in an ex. 
ceſs fo ſuitable to the occaſion, that when 
day-light diſpelled a little of the terror 
of my ſituation, I was ſcarcely able to 
receive any advantage from it, being al. 
moſt blinded with my tears : and it was 
more from the ſound of a voice once ſo 
pleaſing to me, than from any diſtinction 
my eyes could make, that I perceived ] 
was accoſted by Lord Dorcheſter, who 
addrefled me with every expreſſion of 
kindnefs and humility. The harſh notes 
of a croaking raven could not have been 
ſo grating to my ears, as the voice I be. 
fore thought ſo harmonious, X 

I could not but greatly have reſented 
the injury done me, had it heen by a per- 
fect ſtranger; but my anger was much 
encreaſed, when I found the injurer was 
one who had worn the matk of a peculiar 
regard. Hypocriſy was a crime of which 
I had never heard: this was my firſt ac. 
quaintance with deceit; and hatred ſprung 
up with it. | 

I was angry with myſelf for having 
ever conceived a favourable impreſſion of 
ſuch a wretch;. and although this was, I 
believe, the firſt paſſion I had ever beenin, 
it had none .of the weakneſs of a new 
emotion. A. perſon bred up in the con- 
tinual exercile of her rage could not have 
expreſſed herſelf.more kon ly than I did 
to his lordſhip, who a ee to 
ſoothe and pacify me; and he fo far fuc- 
ceeded, that I loſt all utterance, from the 
violence of my tears. He ſeemed to feel 


my ſorrow, and wept with me. I then 


hoped compaſlion had melted him, and 
— the N e moment, as I 
thought it, to prevail on him to reſtore 
me to my afflicted aunt. It appeared to 
me impoſſible, that a heart where pity had 
ever dwelt, could refuſe my requeſt; the 
ardent deſire of obtaining it, the excels 
of my ſorrow and deſpair, made me elo 
quent; I beſeeched, as a favour, what 
withont the higheſt cruelty and injuſtice. 
could not be denied me, and all the re- 
ſentment of an injured perſon was loſt in 
the humility of the afflicted bar Apa" 

I painted my. wretchedneſs in ſoch 


ſtrong colours, that J at laſt becunt du 
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ith horror at the melancholy profpekt; 
when ſo little did it avail, that I could 
not obtain one flattering hope of being 
carried back. I could perceive he was 


extremely agitated, which made me con- 


tinue my entreaties as long as I was able; 
but when I ſtopped, I learned the little 
ſucceſs they had, by his crying out 
© Oh! my faireſt, my lovely Ophelia 
5 ceaſe to diſtreſs the fondeſt heart that 
© ever was contained in a human breaſt, 
« by aſking what it mult refuſe you. 
With what joy could I comply with 
any requeſt that did not deprive me of 
you! Aſk my fortune, my life, any 
* thing but yourſelf, and it ſhall be 
« your's. Could I have ſupported life 
without you, I would have forborne 
* this violence. Your happineſs ſhall be 
© all my care, believe me, my deareſt an- 
© gel: though your preſence is more ne- 
© ceſlary to my exiſtence than the light 
© of the ſun, yet would I reſtore you to 
« your aunt, was I not ſure that in a little 
© time you will confeſs yourſelf happier 
« with me than in the dull folitude from 
© whence I have brought you, to intro- 


© duce you into a variety of lively and 


* enchanting pleaſures.* : 

I know not your pleaſures nor your cuſ- 
© toms,” I anſwered: © in my little cottage 
* were all my deſires gratified; and can 
© I think that man wiſhes me happy, who 
tears me from every joy on earth! My 
dear aunt's tender goodneſs, and faith- 
ful friendſhip, is a bleſſing nothing can 
© equal, You would perſuade me that 
© you have ſome affection for me. Are 
* the greateſt injuries proofs of love? 
Does your affection lead you to afflict 
the object of it? When you reſtore me 
to my cottage, I will believe I am not 
* hateful to you: this is the only way 
© you can convince me. If my heart was 
* capable of feeling hatred, I could not 
© wiſh to torment the object of it; nay, 
* even you, whom 1 deteſt, I would 
© ſooner defend from pain than inflict it, 
© had I the power over you which you 


have unjuſtly aſſumed over me: can you 


© be (lo different, then, as to wiſh me mi- 
* ſerable, who never offended/you—who 
© would not, if I could?“ „nen. 
My tears would not ſuffer me to pro- 
ceed; nor could Lord Dorcheſter's kindeſt 
aſſurances, and moſt ardent vows, afford 
me the leaſt conſolation. After travel- 
ling half the day in this uneaſy manner 


we came to a beaten road, where there 


{tood a ſmall hut, as I thought, with two 
s faſtened to it; into this they put 


a ROSETTA. I3 


me. I I had abſerved, that the outſide was 


fine and A very different from the little 
d feen : 


hovels I the inſide likewiſe was 


neat and pretty, but ſeemed better cal- 


culated for 32 than convenience; for 
there was but juſt room for us to ſit. I 
did not envy the owner his gaudy habi- 
tation, which I unagined muſt. be very 
uncomfortable to live in; when to my 

at amazement” I felt, it move very 
wiftly. My fright would have proved 
very dangerous to me, had not Lord Dor- 
cheſter's care prevented the effects of it; 


for the exceſs of my ſurprize and fear 


made me attempt to get out at the win- 
dow; but his lordſhip held me faſt, till 


of 


he reaſoned me into compoſure on that 


account, explaining the ſtructure and de- 


ſign of ſuch vehicles, as well as their 
ſafety. Though my body had ſuffered 


too much from the agitation of my mind, 


to feel eaſe from any thing at that time, 
yet I ſoon after grew perfectly well re- 


conciled to this moſt agreeable invention 
of the luxurious. I did not immediately 


proceed far in it; for at night, my lord 
found me ſo much diford 


exed, that he de- 
clared he would remain at the co , 


where, for want of better accommoda- 


tion, we were obliged to ſtop, till I ſhould - 
be more able to proſecute my journey. 


CHAP. M. 


HE day after our arrival at the 


cottage, inſtead of being refreſhed, 
I appeared ina high fever, which in a few 
days increaſed to ſo great à degree, as 
made me expect from the quiet hand 
of death a releaſe from all my troubles. 


I was too unhappy to be afflicted at this 
Gf for what I had loſt, 


expectation. 
and fear for what might enſue, fortified 


my mind. Can the wretched behold the 


grave with terror? that eternal ſleep from 
which no worldly troubles can awaken 
them! that ſecure aſylum from the in- 
juries of man, and the frailty 


then beheld it. Lord Dorcheſter was 


differently affected: he ſeemed to ſuffer 


from anxiety more than I did from lick - 


neſs. He was ſcarcely ever out of my 
chamber, and attended me with a watch- 


ful care, a tender attention, which ap- 


| far above the honef: good-natured 


manity of the poor cottager*s wife. If 
I was worſe than common, it was more 
viſible in his countenauce than in mine. 


One would have thought his exiſtence de- 


of their 
own nature! In this pleaſing light I 


C2 pended | 
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pended on my life. The leaſt amendment 
in me raiſed him from a deſpair, which 
again returned whex the favourable 
ſymptoms vaniſhed. . Conſcious thatythe 
ſeat of my diſtemper was in my mind; he 
endeavoured to calm my ſpirits, by pro- 
miſing that, if after a year's ſtay in Eng- 


land, I ſtill preferred my little ſolitude, 


he would reſtore me to the aunt whoſe 
loſs J lamented. I thought myſelf ſo 


certain of a ſpeedy releaſe from a world 


with which my firſt affliction had diſ- 
guſted me, as is common in the petulant 


unpatience of youth yet unbroken by the 


reverſes of fortune, that I believed this 
conſolation came too late; and relieved 

from my fears, by my expectation of an 
5 aching end, I grew more eaſy, and 
had leiſure to attend to the apparent ſigns 
of Lord Dorcheſter's tender anxiety. 
Though I could not comprehend how a 
ſtrong affection ſhould grow in ſo ſhort a 
time, nor how ſuch cruel effects could be 
produced. by love, yet I began to feel 
ſome compaſhon for his affliction : I faw 
him ſuffer ſo much, that I almoſt forgot 
he had been the occaſion of my diſtreſs. 
Even my relentment was weakened by 
ſicxnels. My moſt turbulent paſſions 
ſeemed buried in the grave before me. His 
ſorrow, his paſſionate lamentations, his 
tender agonies, and bitter remorſe, melted 
a heart ſoftened by the general decay of 
nature; and, believing my own pains near 
their ond, I pitied his, which appeared 
then more acute, and likely to be 
more laſting. Every look, every word 
and action, expreſſed his love in fich le- 
gible characters, that I ſometimes was 


ready to believe his profeſſions, though I 


thought his affection muſt be of a ſtrange 
contradictory nature, But if all his care 
and tenderneſs only proceeded from a re- 
turn to humanity, of which his firſt action 


declared lum at that time void, I could 


not help owning to myſelf I never before 
ſaw that virtue appear ſo very amiable. A. 
fortnight paſſed before my fever began to 
abate; and it left me fo very weak and 
low, that I thought myſelf neareſt death 
when [I really was out of all danger of 
dying. Abovea month more was ſpent 
in reſtoring me to ſufficient health, and 
ſpirits to proceed on my journey by gen- 
e ſtages. The natural ſtrength of my 
Tos and nerves, which had then never; 
elt any of the diſorders that in a degree 


afflict almoſt every conſtitution in this, 


country, and by which even mine has 
luffered, ſince, returning, I bade adieu 


life. 


.OPHELI1A, 


to my native ſimplicity of life. Theſe 
natural ſpirits, with the turn of thoughts 


my ſackneis had given, as I-have alread 


mentioned, which had rendered me lia. 


ble to receive tender impreſſions from my 
Jord's affectionate attentions, together 


with his promiſe of ſuffering me to re. 
turn to my cottage in a ſtated time, (for 
I could not doubt but I ſhould chuſe to 
do ſo) greatly abated my affliction, and 
I became capable of converſing with to- 
lerable eaſe, though my heart was ſtill 
oppreſſed with ſorrow. 1418 
The evening of the day ve left the 
cottage was come, before we ſaw any 
houſe of more noble ſtructure than that 
which had laſt harboured us. The firſt 
we drove by appeared to me a moſt ſtu- 
ndous building, though I have ſince 
earned it was but a moderate-ſized 
houſe; and before night we ſtopped at 
what I thought a ſumptuous palace. 
The hoſpitality of the inhabitants charm- 
ed me; they received us at their door, 
and pleaſure ſat on their countenances; 
all their words expreſſed a deſire of ac- 
commodating us agreeably: I could even 
have found fault with the impetuoſity of 
their good- will, had not the motive to 
which I attributed it excuſed, I might 
almoſt ſay endeared, the inconveniences 
it occaſioned. The ſize and colour of 
the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe 


made me tremble for the ſlenderneſs of 


my waiſt and fairneſs of my ſkin, in a 


country which ſeemed ſo great an enemy 


to the ſhape and complexion; but, before 
the end of my journey, my vanity was 
pacified, by obſerving; that this extraor- 
dinary bulk and redneſs of face was al- 
molt peculiar to perſons in their way of 
I admired no part of our hoſts oblig- 
ing behaviour more than their leaving 
us as ſoon as we were ſeated, I felt my- 
ſelf too * ys to make all the returns 
my gratitude ſuggeſted, and I imagine 
they left me to ſeek ſome repoſe from 
ſilence. Supper was ſoon after brought 
in; and the maſter of the houſe follow - 
ed, enquiring if we were ſerved as we 
choſe, I got up, and brought him a 
chair, making room for him to ſit down; 
and was ſhocked to ſet: Lord Dorcheſter 
endeavouring to hide a ſmile, but giving 
the old gentleman no encouragement to 
make uſe of the ſeat I had placed for him; 
who, with a humility which hurt me, 
inſiſted on waiting behind my chair. 
This made me extremely uneaſy, ney 
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was aſtoniſhed that my lord would ſuf- 
er it. Ane 
_ hen our hoſt and ſupper were both 
withdrawn, I could not forbear expreſ- 
ſing my approbation of his indefatigable 
hoſpitality, in facrificing the eaſe and 
quiet of his life to the convenience of 
others, for I found we were not the only 

ts ; and touched a little on the out- 
ward civility I thought due to him whoſe 
kind reception entitled him to our eſteem 
and gratitude. ' I began to find my ap- 
prehenſions a little relieved, by ſeeing 
there was ſo much benevolence to be 
found in a people among whom I had 
been ſo forcibly introduced. Lord Dor- 
cheſter ſoon put an end to this pleaſing 
imagination, by telling me, that the re- 
ception I admired was the effect of their 


covetouſneſs, not their generoſity ; and 


that their hoſpitality was a mere trade, 
by which they gained a ſubſiſtence; and 
practiſed by none in this country from 
other motives. I at firſt exclaumed againſt 
the general | brutality z but recolle ing 
that my firſt, and hitherto only, misfor- 
tune in life, had been brought upon me 
by our not acting with the {fame charliſh- 
neſs, I told my lord I was leſs ſurprized 
fince I heard this, that he had not learnt 
how to make a proper return to a vir- 
tue fo unknown to him as hoſpitality; 
and which I ſuppoſed had been baniſhed 
the kingdom, from ſome ſuch ill conſe- 
quences ariſing from it as I had experi- 
enced, 1999 

Fatigue, and the relief my ſpirits be- 


gan to feel from the diſſipation of my 


mind by all the novelty which ſurround- 
ed me, made me inclinable to reſt pretty 
early, Lord Dorcheſter, ſadious to 
oblige me, and endeavouring to prevent 
my uttering a with by his great readineſs 
to comply with it before I had time to 
expreſs it but by my eyes, took leave of 
me, ſaying, that though he could con- 
verſe with and look on me for ever, yet 


he had rather put a force on his inelina- 


tions than lay any reſtraint on mine; 
and, after aſking my permithon, kiſſed 


my hand with more pleaſure than I ima- 


gined it could beſto w. Becauſe he was 
pleaſed, I was aſhamed : I know no other 
reaſon for my bluſhes; for it before ap- 


peared to me too inſignificant to raiſe 


wh He then bid me a good night, and 
me to take ſome reſt, as I ſhall _y 
Gap, bidding you adieu for a little 
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„ eee jon of a journey 
' is often more tedious than the jour- 


vey itſelf, yet I will ſuppoſe your lady 


ſnip's mental fatigue to have been of no 
nger duration than my bodily weari- 


neſs, and that, after à ſhort reſt, you are 


ready to proceed with me on my jour- 
ney. My aunt had aceuſtomed me to 


| * ſimplicity of dreſs; I ſuppoſe fore- 


ing the inconvenience ſhe ſhould find 
in ſupplying vs with that train of _ 
uſed by people who live in the world. 


I had never worn any thing round my 


waiſt but thin waiſtcoats, nor any cap 
in the day-time. My har was extreme- 


ly long, and curled naturally, (for T 


knew no art) and fell in ringlets about 


my neck, reaching bchind below the mid- 
dle of my waiſt, and in ſom̃e places en- 
croaching on my forchead enough to ſet 
off my complexion by the contraſt with- 


out hiding the ſhape of it. This peculi- 


arity of dreſs, your ladyſhip may eaſily 


imagine, fixed the obſervation of all who _ 


ſaw me:-I ſoon became ſenſible of rhe 
occaſion of the exceſſive gazing ſo very 


painful to me, though accompanied by 
expreſſions of admiration, even to excla- 


mations of aſtoniſhment: ſo fond are peo- 
ple of novelty; to which, no doubt, I cwed 
the greuteſt part of the compliments paid 
me. 
ich 
he unwillingly complied; ſo that, before 


the end of my journey, I made a decent 
aad common appearence. „ 
Though I was amuted Py the novelty . 


of the objects which paſſed before me in 


ſo quick a ſucceſſion, and by Lord Dor- 


cheſter's lively and entertaining conver- 
ſation, yet I was not ſorry when he told 
me that onr journey was at an end, 
and that the houſe to which we drove, 
throngh a long and ve 


The magnificence of the building firſt 
ſtruck my eye; but, when I entered it, 
the elegance of the furniture pleaſed me 
ſtill more. The carving and the pic- 
tures charmed me; the country repre- 
ſented in theſe appeared more enchanting, 
than nature itſelf, as the painter's ima- 
gination afſembles beauties in reality ne- 
ver found together. My raptures were 
not ſilent; my admiration * roke forth 
LI9LUK bg Tian Dante into 


— 


I begged Lord Dorchelter to pro- 
cure me a proper kead-drefs, with wi 


wide avenue of 
venerable oaks, was his own, and the 
place where our travelling was to ceaſe. 
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intoexclamations. I ran from one room 
to another, deſirous of ſeeing more, 
though not weary of what I had ſeen. 


Lord Dorcheſter with difficulty prevailed 


with me to go with him into the garden, 
before the ſun ceaſed to gild the proſpect. 
I was unwilling to leave a houſe which 
preſented ſuch various beauties to my 
eyes; but I could not regret it, when he 
led me to a terrace, beneath which runs a 
rapid river of a conſiderable breadth. On 
one fide it commands a very extenſive 
and beautiful proſpect, on the other is 
the river; the banks beyond which are 
very high, and covered with a hanging 
wood, ornamented with ſome fine build- 
ings moſt judiciouſly placed. 

From this end of the terrace, we en- 
tered into a wood cut into various walks, 
all terminated with fine views, or ſome 
agreeable objects; and many of them 


opening in different parts, to let in either 


proſpects of the country or views of the 
river, which runs through. part of the 
wood with great Wm falling down 
à rock of a conſiderable height at the 
end of one of the walks. A little beyond 
this caſcade, it is hid from ſight for ſome 
diſtance; and when it again appears, it's 
form is much altered; for it is deep, and 
yet ſo clear, that one plainly diſcovers 
every pebble at the bottom, it's ſurface 
being as ſmooth as glaſs. In this wood, 
likewiſe, are many buildings moſt ad- 
vuntageouſly placed. 

The garden is divided from the park 
only by a Ha-haz unaccuſtomed towhich 


deception, I thought there was no ſepa- 
ration, till on the brink of it. The ea-: 
gerneſs of an enraptured fancy, charm- 


ed with all the beauties around me, made 
me long to pats theſe boundaries; but 
the evening was ſo far advanced, I was 


obliged to defer this gratification till the 
next day, and only to admire at a diſ- 


tance the mixture of fine lawns aud ve- 
nerable groves, verdant vallies and wood - 


ed hills. The extent of it is conſidera- 
ble; and the variety of grounds gives it 


an air of wildneſs, which greatly charms 
in the midit of a country ſo diligently 
- cultivated, that one expects to ſee there 
more of the beauties of art than of na- 
ture. 

When night obliged me to return to 
the houſe, Lord Dorcheſter conducted 
me to an apartment defigned for me. The 
| bed-chamber was elegantly furniſhed: 
but the dreſfing-room moſt ſurprized me; 
it contained ſo many things that were 


new to me, that I could ſcarcely gueſy 
their uſe. The ornaments and the thi. 
lette engaged my. aftections for ſome 
time; though had I been more accuſ. 


tomed to ſuch things, I ſhould have been 


more ſenſible of the richneſs and elegance 
of them. Every thing in the room had 
it's ſhare of my admiration; but, after 
the momentary wonder was paſſed, all 
theſe nice efforts of the arts of the inge. 
nious fell far ſhort of my eſtimation of 
the beauties I beheld from the windows, 
under which were parterres of the fineſt 
flowers, mixed with the molt fragrant 
ſhrubs; and beyond them the river, the 
wood, and the park. When every thing 
elſe had paſſed my examination, Lord 
Dorcheflf opened ſome drawers, and 
ſhewed me that they were filled with li- 


nen, cloaths, and trinkets, ſuch as are 


cuſtomary m this country. Having ne- 
ver had a notion of any thing in dreſs 
beyond neatneſs and cleanlineſs, in the 
homelieſt garb, I could not hel) being 


ſtruck at the reſplendency of all the or- 
naments I beheld. The fineneſs of the 


linen I thought curious, but the laces 
aſtoniſhed me; they appeared to me of a 
delicacy beyond human workmanſhip, 
Had I been at liberty to have indulged 


my vanity, I ſhould that moment have 


tried the effect of which things I ima- 


gined muſt prove ſo ornamental. But 


my lord's preſence awed me; and being 
told that ſupper was on the table, I was 
obliged to accompany him to another 
room; where we ſpent the remainder of 
= evening, till the hour of repoſe patt- 
ed us. | 


CHAP. vn. 


I That night experienced what people 
1 who live in grandeur often find, that 


pomp will not give tranquillity, which 


alone diſpenſes quiet reſt. The agita- 
tion of my mind allowed me very little 
ſleep. I had too much matter for fe- 
flection, from Lord Dorcheſter's reſpect. 
ful and affectionate behaviour; which I 
could by no means think my due, from 
my enforced ſeparation from my aunt, 


and my former habitation; dragged in- 


to a new world, wholly ignorant of the 
reaſons of my being ſo, or the conſe. 
quences of it; and from the pleaſure 1 
had conceived at the ſight of every thing 
now offered to my enjoyment; whic 
my lord even aſſured me was my pro- 
| perty: 
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affirming all Ibeheld was my own: 
a gift I could not ſuppoſe real; as the lit- 
tle I ſaw of the Engliſh in my journey 
gave me NO reaſon to believe them ſo ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted as to make fuch 
preſents. In reflecting on theſe ſubjects 
1 paſſed my night, and had ſome mo- 
ments of pleaſure mixed with my grief: 
but they bore little fad e with each 
other ; my ſorrow. ſeemed deeply rooted, 


though it's violence was abated ; while 


the contrary. ſenſation appeared only a 
ſudden flutter, which played round my 
head, but came not near my heart, and 
would not admit of reflection: however, 
I found it ſo comfortable a reſource, that 
I endeavoured to encourage it, and, 
prompted by curioſity, at break of day I 
aroſe to examine more minutely the 
things which had ſo charmed me the 
night before. If I believed any one was 
ever formed without vanity, I might be 
fearful of expoſing myſelf by confeſſing 


mine; but I may hope to meet with in- 


dulgence from one of my own ſex, who 
will candidly imagine herſelf in my place: 
by her my youth may be received as 


ſome excuſe; and if I am convicted of 


having had more than a common ſhare, 


may I not alſo claim ſome title to unuſual - 
lincerity in giving room for the accuſa- 


tion, and hope that virtue may obtain a 
pardon for my frailty ? I ſearched every 
drawer; and, after admiring the thin 
they contained, felt a deſire to try the 
effects of this profuſion of ornaments. 
The night-gowns aud common un- 
drefſes were grown familiar to me dur- 
ing my long journey; therefore I laid 
them aſide, as not exciting my curioſity, 
and ſelected the moſt reſplendent part of 
my apparel and trinkets. | 


For my firſt trial, I choſe a white 


luteſtring gown and petcicoat, flounced 
with pink and filver gauze, each flounce 
edged with a pink and filver fringe. I 


yove flowers and jewels in with my hair, 


letting the ringlets fall down my back, 


which I had 1 8 confined under a cap. 


I put a ſmall garland. of the flowers and 
Jewels round my head, and a larger 
acroſs my waiſt and neck, paſling it over 
my ſhoulder on one ſide, and fixing it to 
the bottom of my waiſt on the other. I 
omitted nothing which I thought could 
adorn my face and perſon, and put on 
every ornament 0 7 could cantrive to 
ace becomingly. Finding my gown 
long without a hoop, I put on the 
ſmalleſt as a neceſſary wy 


ny 1 


iſtortion, not as a 


pretty part of dreſs; but n | 


threw away the {tiff ſtays, which ſeeme 
to me invented in perverſe oppoſition to 
Nature, and one of the proofs with which 


I thought this country abounded, that 


man in his folly had declared open war 
with her, and, by pretending to improve; 
had fo ſpoiled her works, that ſcarcely 
any traces of the Divine Artificer re- 
mained, | 


Thus equipped, the employment of 


ſome hours, I was ſo engaged in admir- 
ing my ſweet perſon in the Iooking- glaſs, 


doing honour to every beauty I could 


diſcover, and making myſelf full amendy 
for the trouble I had taken by the fatiſ- 
faction with which I beheld the effects of 


it, that I did not perceive Lord Dorchef- 


ter, who paſſed by my window, and ſee- 
ing me, your ladyſhip will eaſily imagine, 
was tempted to take a nearer view of ſo 
diverting a figure. He came into m 

room without myperceiving him. When 


he entered the chamber, he was begin- 


ning to excuſe his coming in ſo abrupt- 
ly; but, on my turning round, ſurprized 


to hear his voice, and aſhamed at being 
thus caught in the ridiculoꝶs indulgence 


of my vanity, he was ſtruck ſilent, per- 
haps more from wonder atmy folly, than, 
as he pretended, from admiration at ſee- 
ing me ſo much ſurpaſs myſelf, thus at- 
tired ; having before, he ſaid, thought 
me beyond the poſſibility of improve- 
ment. I was ſenſible of the flattery 
couched in this ſpeech ; fox, with all my 
partiality to myſelf, I could not believe 


I had beauty to ſurprize, though I fan- 


cied I had enough to pleaſe. He la- 


viſhed every expreſſion that could ſhew 
me how much he was delighted with my 


rſon. My complexion, my eyes, my 
air, every feature, received new praiſes; 
my air and ſhape were not paſſed over in 
filence. He kiſſed my hands a thouſand 
times, and would not part with them out 


of his. Surely no eyes ever expreſſed 
ſuch a mixture of tenderneſs and admi- 


ration; every look increafed my confu- 
ſion : his behaviour put me more out of 
countenance than the reflection of hav- 
ing been found ſo' fooliſhly employed. 

I believe it was near two hours before 


I could prevail on Lord Dorcheſter to 


ceaſe his flattery, or to take his eyes off 


me; till at laſt I was reduced to tell 


him, that I ſhould be glad to be left to 
undreſs, for that I was very hungry, and 


wanted my breakfaſt, but could not ap- 
pear before his ſervants thus . 
wal "Me 
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He flarted at my ſaying: this, and 
erĩed out—How happy are you, Ophelia, 
© jn that inſenſibility of heart which ſuf- 
© fers you to think of ſuch trifles! but 
© how miſerable does it make mel I, 
who thought breakfaſt a ſerious canſi« 
deration, was ſurprized to find him ſo 
hurt at my mentioning it; and told him, 
that I could not comprehend how it 
fhould either excite envy or diſtreſs ; but, 
as he begged I would not undreſs till af- 
ter breakfaſt, on which conſideration he 
would himſelf bring it into my dreſſing- 
room, to humour my deſire of not being 
ſeen, I complied, glad to reconcile a dif- 
ference of inclination to which ſo ſerious 
an air had been given. | 
My lord immediately kept his word 
but, during the whole time, his thoughts 
and eyes were ſo fixed on me, that he 
did not well know what he did. He 
ſcalded his fingers, ſpilled his tea, let 
fall his bread and butter; and, in ſhort, 
made ſuch a confuſion, that I could not 
forbear laughing, though I had endea- 


voured it to the utmoſt of my power. 


He at firſt bluſhed and ſighed ; but at 
laſt joined with me, and complimented 
me in ridiculing himſelff. 
It was almoſt dinner time before I 
could prevail on my lord to leave me, to 
put on cloaths more proper for common 
wear; which at laſt he did, I dare ſay 
not a little pleaſed at finding that what 
he muſt have deſigned for captivating a 
childiſh fancy, and corrupting by glaring 


follies a mind bred in ſimplicity and rea- 


ſon, had ſucceeded ſo well. | 
The remainder of this day, and the 

next, were ſpent in ſeeing Lord Dor- 

cheſter's park; the extent of it, and the 


ploy for that time. 

Two days more paſſed in ſeeing ſome 
neighbouring places; which were fine 
enough to merit attention, though by no 


means equal in beauty or magnificence 


to my lord's. In this time I had ſome 


opportunities of obſerving inftances of 


his humanity and good-nature;z which 
contributed more towards abating my. 
fears, than his continual endeavours to 
amuſe me, to obtain my pardon, and 
merit my affection. e 

I could not believe that he had torn 
me from calm happineſs, for the chance 
of making me happier, as he pretended: 
what he had done, was a myſtery hither- 
to to me nexphicable but I hoped the 
man who. could be humane and kind to 
others, would not be cruel to one who 


2 it contained, made it a full em- 


had the greateſt tie on his genenoſity, 


that of being within his power unfriended 


and defenceleſs. Encouraged by this 
hope I became able to converſe with eaſe, 
and ceaſed reproaches, which might ex. 
aſperate; but I had, by melancholy ex. 
perience, found were unavailing.  _ 


"CHAI: 


1 ſecond Sunday after our arrival 
1 at this houſe, Lord Dorcheſter 
propoſed my _ acccmpanying him to 
church; to which I readily conſented, 
though I had bcen taught to look on all 
ſpace as the temple of the great Creator ; 
yet my aunt had informed me, that in po- 
pulous places there were edifices erected 


for publick worſhip, When the ſervice 


was ended, we walked over it. The 


building is pretty; but then appeared 


to me too much calculated to pleaſe the 
eye, and to fix the thoughts on the arts 
of men's hands, to be a proper place for 
divine worthip ; where the ſuppliant ſoul 
ſhould beentirely filled with adoration of 
the Supreme Being to which it is dedi- 
cated. The little fabricks the church 
contained, by the beauty of the marble, 
and of the carving, pleaſed me greatly, as 
objects, but not as ornaments, for ſuch 
a place; till my lord told me their ſo- 
lemn. purpoſe, informing me that they 
were erected to the memory of his an- 
. 

__ This made me more particularly ob- 


ſerve them, and I was ſoon deeply en- 


gaged in reading the characters which I 
ound engraven on them, This peruſal 
filled me with admiration ; ſuch exalted 
virtue as by theſe teſtimonies I under- 
ſtood had deſcended through ſeveral ge- 
nerations, was a pleaſing fubje& for con- 
templation. The little time I had been 
in the inhabited part of this kingdom 
had taught me that ſuch merit was not 
univerſal. My heart was filled with a 
reſpe& approaching to adoration, at 
thinking I trod on ground ſanctified, by 


being the repoſitory of the ſacred remains 


of ſuch god-like men. I could not for- 


bear addrefling their departed fouls with 


a zeal and reverence little ſhort of wer- 


ſhip; and praying for the influence of 


their great examples, towards enabling 


me to imr ate their virtues. 


Lord Dorcheſter 1 broke in upon 


ſo pleaſing a rapture, telling me chat L 
gave too eaſy faith to the words of man. 
© Though theſe are my anceſtors, * 
l ( 
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he, © I muſt confeſs few of them had any 
« of the qualitles here aſcribed to them. 
„ might have ſuffered you, my dear 
Ophelia, to have continued in _ 
miſtake, as it would, perhaps, have 
given you more favourable thoughts 
of the deſcendant from ſuch worthies, 
© had I not found myſelf envious of the 
great ſhare of your eſteem, — 
© theſe falſe characters they had gained. 
« Envy makes me tell you, that epitaphs 
© are e on ideal characters: the 
«writer colle&s together all the virtues, 
4 graces, and accompliſhments, that are 
„ Fattered among mankind ; and when 
© theſe are all blended together with all 
© the elegance he is maſter of, he applies 
them to any one ho, at his death, wants 
that memorial of his goodneſs which 
© his life has not teſtified. To him whoſe 
« ations have raiſed no character, a tomb 
cs erected, to bear on it that which an 


© epitaph can give him. Reſemblance is 


© never thought of: if the deceaſed has 
© not one of the qualities deſcribed, it 
© ſerves the purpoſe juſt as well. | 
'I was, indeed, inclined to ſuſpect my 
lord of envy; I could ſcarcely believe 
what he ſaid : but when he convinced me 
of the truth of this account, I ſincerely 
_ reſented the pollution of theſe innocent 
aſhes, in being made ſubjects of ſuch 
falſchoods; and pitied the pure marble, 
for having it's fair outſide defiled by ſuch 
foul lyes. But what made this practice 
appear ſtill more ridiculons to me, was 
Lord Dorcheſter*s adding, that this was 
now ſo commonly known, that no ane 
gave the leaſt faith to theſe monumental 
inſcriptions : that it ſhould have loſt it's 
uſe, and yet be continued, increaſed my 
wonder, My lord likewiſe told me, that 
many people left directions concerning 
ir monuments. It is not ſtrange if 
this appeared ridiculous to me then, ſince 
uſe has not yet taught me to ſee it in any 
other light, nor made me ceaſe to wonder 
that it ſhould ſhare the dying thoughts 
of N who, I ſhould imagine, muſt 
all have ſomething to leave behind more 


worthy their care; and ſomething to ex- 


pelt more deſerving their attention than 
r own miſerable carcaſes. | 

I was not without ſelf-love ; but had 
no notion that it could extend to the duſt 
into which we were to moulder, and make 
us deſirous to fix our claim to every par- 
ticular particle. 0 2 ; 
Though I had not, till Lord Dorcheſter 
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to find that here the rich and the 


ecke in upon my ſolitude, ever received 


a gram of flattery ; yet mere nature and 
conſtitution had a me a little vanity, 
without the benefit of compariſon. Un- 
able to ſoothe my fancy with excelling 
multitudes, ſince I had never behel 

them, yet in a degree I was vain: Na- 


ture alone ſuffices to make us ſo. But 
this kind of poſthumous vanity was far 
above my ſimple conception; and I com- 
plimented myſelf on my humility, in be- 
ng only reaſonably fond of a living form 
of delicate and curious compoſition, ab- 
ſolutely indifferent to any poor remains 
after delicacy of complexion, ſymmetry 
of features, and elegant proportion of 
body, that ſhall be confounded together 


in one little heap of duſt. 


Lord Dorcheſter, to fave his anceſtors 
from my partial cenſure, led me into the 
church - yard ; where he ſhewed me that 
the folly was univerſal, and that the poor 
were as tenacions of the little {pot to 
which, after death, they are conſigned, 
as thoſe who aſſert their title to it by 
nobler ſtructures. I confeſs, I was 
ſhocked at this diſtinction of ranks; and 
te poor do 
not lie down together, This cuſtom 
ſeemed to me to deſtroy the equality of 
the grave, which ends greater contentions 
than thoſe of precedene x. 

Upon 1 8 the epitaphs of the 
meaner ſort, I found their vanity was 
often confined within the narrow bounds 
of having lived and died: they were little 
more than certificates of their former ex- 
iſtence, proud to aſſert their having been 
of the human ſpecies; for many of their 


wooden monuments, more periſhable 


than themſelves, bear no other inſerip- 
tion than the date of their birth and 
denn. OE | 
Though I was greatly diſguſted with _ 
theſe proofs of the folly of mankind, yet, 
at this time, the living were more dif- 
agreeable to me than the dead. I liked 
better to be an obſerver, than the ſubiect 
of obſervation. Though in my dreſs I 


had conformed to the cuſtoms of the 
place to the utmoſt of my power, yet, 


there certainly was a ſtrangeneſs in 
my look or air that drew all eyes upon 
me, and which for many years did not- 
wear off, while I remained in the country. 
I attributed it to the curioſity natural to 
ple who ſee few ſtrangers; but after 
Tief it, I found that, by Ring in a more 
populous place, I only had more eyes 
upon me. Curious obſervation fettering 
the freedom of action, I lived under con- 
e © bs ſtant 
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ſtant and 1 reſtraint. My lord en- 
deavoured to make me eaſy by flattery, 
attributing it to reaſons which might 

leaſe my vanity : but though I did due 
Fedou to my perſon, yet I could not 
give him credit; and though I might 
now the more excuſeably believe it, that 
I have ſeen the obſervation leflen as my 


complexion has decayed, and that fewer 


eyes have been upon me, fince the luſtre 
of mine hath been abated by age ; yet am 
I convinced that the only ſuperiority I 
had over many, who, while I was pre- 
ent, paſſed unregarded, was in the air 
of a ſtranger to every faſhion which ſhe 
ftrove to follow. This gave the charm 
of novelty to a face and perſon which 
could boaſt no other excellence above a 


thouſand others which were leſs ob- 


ſerved, 

I would not have your ladyſhip ima- 
Fine that I am aiming to be thought 
humble; I am very ready to allow my- 
felf all the 9871 
ſeſſed: but faſhion or chance often ex- 
alts us above our real charms. If truth 
did not oblige me to make this confeſſion, 
I ſhould not venture to ſay it, for fear of 
being believed; for our ſex are as vain 
of having been, as of being handſome : 
and though they, while young, live in 
Faſt terror of the words © She was, yet, 
when that fatal period comes, their va- 


nity retires into it as into a fortreſs; and, 


ſecure in this ſtrong hold, from which 
nothing can expel it, it makes little ex- 
curſions, and ſupports itſelf with the 
booty it obtains. One of our own ſex 


_ has told us, with full as much truth as 


poetry, that— — \ 


| 1 
© Woman-kind's peculiar joys, - | 
From paſt or preſent beautied,rife,? + 


How often does a woman's partial re- 


dort emulate in falſchood the lying epi- 
taphs which ſhocked my innocent ſim. 


pl:city After the ſmall-pox, which fre- 


quently is the grave of beauty, how many 


women have I heard boaſt the charms 
they d e And ſoften the mor- 
tification of ſeams and ſcars, by praiſing 
the former clearneſs and ſmoothneſs ot 


their complexions? © | 
But this ſubject has led me from the 
order which ſhonld be kept in a narra- 
tion: T have wandered from the time to 
which Thad brongtit my ſtory, and miſt 
correct my irregularity by returning to it. 
nenne 


am conſcious I poſ- 
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CHAP. X. 


ORD Dorcheſter's defire of giving 
me every pleaſure in his power, led 
him to make me a preſent of a ſum of 
money. I would have excuſed myſtif 
from the acceptance of it, as it appeared 
to me entirely uſeleſs. Every thing I could 


want was provided for me; I there. 


fore refuſed an unneceſſary burden: but 
he inſiſted; and I was obliged to ac- 


quieſce. 


As I had learned that money was « 
very neceſſary thing to thoſe who were 
not ſo amply ſupplied with all it could 
purchaſe as I was, I thought it a pity it 
ſhould be fo ill employed, and deter. 
mined to diſtribute the ſum, to me ſo 


uſeleſs, among perſons who were in real 
want of it. Accordingly, one morning, 


when buſineſs had called my lord a few 
miles from home, I walked out, in ſearch 
of people who might be made happier by 
thoſe riches which were to me entirely 
uſcleſs. TI entered the firſt cottage I faw, 


and bluntly aſked the inhabitants if theß 
anſwered in 
the alfirmative, with an eagerneſs which - 


wanted money. The 


perſuaded me they were in extreme in- 
digence. I now began to feel the value 
of the treaſure before .deſpiſed, ſince it 


could give ſuch true heart: felt joy as Ire. 


ceived from being able to relieve wretches, 


of whole former diſtreſs T judged by their 


preſent extaſies. When I gave ſome 
guineas to the mother, ſhe appeared quite 
frantick with delight. Though my rap- 
trres were ſilent, yet I cola not but 
think my ſenſations were as ftrong. I 
for ſome time indulged myſelf in the 


_ contemplation of her joy: but as my 


ignorance of the cuſtoms of this country, 
{o new to me, made me curious, I at 


laſt put a force on my delighted imagi- 
nations, and enquired into the uſe ſhe 


wontd make of the money J had gien 


"hee. © | 


Nothing but a full knowledge of my 


ignorant ſimplicity can give your lady- 
ſhip a notion of my ſurprize, when Tre- 
ceived for anſwer, that ſhe would buy 
herſelf and children handfome cloaths, 
keep as good a houſe at the next wake 
as any woman in the pariſh, and nevefl 
again work for a neighbouring farmer's 
wife who was of a meaner birth than 
herſelf! I was ſhocked to find that] had 
been contributing to the increaſe of 5 | 
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ry and lazineſs, which muſt have been 
great before, -or the good woman could 
not have been ſo much overjoyed at ob- 
taining the power of gratifying it. 1 
had no way to ſilence the reproaches of 
my conſcience but by falſe reaſonings; 
arguing: that, when ſuch unreaſonable 
detires are too deeply rooted to be con- 
quered, they deſerve our compaſſion; 
and that the money was hetter employed 
in relieving wants, though they were but 
imaginary, than in being locked up in 
my bureau. : ® 
A great proof of my iguorance of 
mankind, was my endeavour to reaſon 
this woman out of her vanity. Reaſon is 
too precious a bleſſing to be in the gift 


of mortals! I could inſtil none into her 
mind; and was at laſt forced to give up 


my attempt, finding my arguments had 
much leſs influence on her than the de- 
fire of exciting the admiration of her 


neighbours. The diſappointment I met 
with in this inſtance did not diſcourage 


me from continuing my courſe. Such 
vanity of mind appeared to me a mon- 
ſter in nature: I could not believe the 
world afforded ſuch another ; therefore, 
fearleſs of meeting the like illſucceſsagain, 


T entered the next poor cottage. I fotind 
the man to whom it belonged ſitting in the 


chimney - corner, with all the marks of 
ſiekneſs and decay in his countenance 
his wife induſtriouſly employed, and ſe- 
yen children, the eldeſt helping her, the 
jounger part playing about him. I 


coked ſome time with pleaſure on this 
little family ; for children were {till a kind 


of wonder to me, who had never ſeen any 
till Iwas torn from my ſolitude : our own 
infancy, by the gradual increaſe of years, 
making little impreſhon on us. I then 
put the ſame queſtion to theſe cottagers 


as to the laſt I viſited ; but with leſs im- 
petuoſity was anſwered by the ſick man, 


that, indeed, they were very poor, and 


muſt have ſtarved, had not his wife been 


one of the beſt women in the world: 
for he had been, by ſickneſs, dilabled 
from working above two months, with- 
out money to purchaſe a cure. Pur- 
chaſe a cure!“ I replied, with fome 
prize; © is there any one who is poſ- 
* teſſed of the power of curing diſeaſes, 
*, would require to be paid for it? 
Alas!“ faid the man, nothing is 
to be had without money: our doctor 
* muſt have his fee, or we can have no 


cure.“ An accuſation of ſuch inhu- 


mauity made me exclaim, with tears in 
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my eyes, againſt this ſecond monſter, 
which I thought I had diſcovered... 1 
aſked the man, why, in ſuch neceſſity, 
he had not applied to Lord Dorcheticr. 


His anſwer was, that my lord's fteward 


was his enemy; and therefore he had no 
hopes of receiving relief from him, as 
he was aſhamed to {peak to my lord him- 


ſelf. 


I obſerved to him, that every one muſt 


be well received by my lord, who gave him 


an N of exerciſing his bounty 
and humanity; that it could not be in 


the power of any of his dependants to 


prevent him from conferring favours on 
the deſerving, and relieving the diſ- 
treſſed: but that, had an application to his 
ſteward been neceſſary, whatever offence 
he might have taken, his anger muſt 
have vaniſhed at the fight of ſo much 
wretchednels. | | D 

The man ſhook his head, and faid-—— 
* Ah, Madam! you are very, very 
© young; and, I am afraid, too good 
© tor this world! God grant you may 
© not ſoon have reaſon to change your | 


opinion of it!“ 


T did not then underſtand the force of 


| theſe, words. I have ſince learned, that 


they muſt have proceeded from ſurprize 
at my ignorant belief in the virtue of 


mankind. When LI had given money to 
theſe people, I enquired into the uſe 


they would make of it; of which ti 

gave me ſo rational an account, . that: ] 
doubled the ſum with the greateſt de 
light imaginable: happy in the amends 
this made me for the diſappointment I 
found in the unworthineſs "he laſt per 


ſon to whom I had given ſome part of 
my hurden. e 


This ſucceſs encouraged me to oo- 


tinue my round. 1 
The next cottage I went into pleaſgd 


me · by it's neatneſs. I ſaw only one in- 


habitant in it: ſhe was a very p 1 
extremely Sadler ker ee f . 


as poſſible; ſhe was buſy in her dairy, 
and nothing about her wore ſuch ſigns of 
2 as in the other houſes ,I had 

U eee e ether 
the love of money, was univerſal, 1 2 
her whether ſhe wanted any, 


A e Ou 
The girl, in anſwer, ſaid ſhe could not 


| properly be ſaid to want, fince her father 


ſhe, by induſtry and. hard labgur, 
were ſupplied. with the ncceſſatienof Jife; 
but. that 2 cm for 
money, perhaps as much as the molt ne- 
can HEE: 1 5 
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This appeared to me a ſymptom of a 
depraved appetite; but I enquired her 


reaſon. To which ſhe replied, that all 


queſtions were not to be anſwered. My 
curioſity was, perhaps, more prevalent 


than my compaſſion, when I told her, 


that if I thought the motive of her wiſhes 


a good one, I might gratify them. 


If you will buy the ſecret, I am ſure 


© you deſerve it,” replied the girl; and 


then very honeſtly informed me, though 


not without bluſhes, that a young man in 


the neighbourhood had Joved her from a 


child, and been equally beloved by her; 


that they were to have been marned by 


the conſent of both their parents, when, 


a few days before the appointed time, his 
father died, and left debts behind him to 


the value of twenty pounds; an immenſe 


ſum to a poor labourer. On this account 
her father withdrew his conſent till ſuch 
time as the whole ſhould be paid. This 


was ſuch a ſpur to her lover's induſtry, 
that he worked far beyond his ſtrength, 
in order to raiſe the money; and yet it 
vas ſo much to ſave, out of a labourer's 
ſmall profits, that notwithſtanding his 
endeavours, it muſt be ſome years be- 
fore the debt could be paid off. She con- 
_ cluded by telling me, that had ſhe money, 


ſhe would ſhorten the time of her ſepara- 


tion; during which, his affection for her 


might cool, and the more reaſonably, as 
he might look on the immoderate fatigue 


- which oppreſſed his mind and overcame 
- his health 

for her; and it was grievous to her to have 
that N in his eyes as the ſource of 
any evils. - | 
A few gentle tears trickled down the 


as the conſequences of his love 


poor girl's cheeks, while ſhe imparted her 


- apprehenſion, which moved my compaſ- 


ſion, as well as my reaſon, to a deſire of 


rielieving her. I inſtantly gave her the 
ſum the wanted, and was over-paid by 
the delicacy and vivacity of her gratitude, 
from which I might not immediately have 
been freed, had not her lover paſſed by the 


window, bending under a heavy load of 


corn. This ſight attracted her with all 
the ſpeed her legs could uſe; and, winged 
with love, ſhe was with him before I had 
moved three ſteps from the ſpot where 
me had left me. I ſtaid a little to ſee 
the various emotions expreſſed in their 
countenances; ſhe more delighted to tell 
than he could be to hear, as the fatigues 
he had: undergone had more afflicted her 


than him, to whom they were ſweetened 


by the reward promiſed to their ſucceſs, 


When their mutual congratulatiom 
were over, I ſaw the young man was ac. 
companying his mittrels, as 1 imagined, 
to add his grateful acknowledgments to 
her's; and that they might not have their 
more pleaſing conver ſauon broke in upon 
by a return they thought neceſſary, 1 
ſhpt out at another door, and wanderg 
on with the ſame agreeable attention, 

J had not gone far, when my compaſ. 
ſion was excited by the fight ct a hut, 
whoſe outward appearance bore every lign 
of poverty; and when 1 entered, 1 found 
the inſide perfectiy corretponded with it. 
It was one general ſcene of wretchedud;; 
the inhabitants were almoit naked, and 
ſeemed expiring with hunger. 

I was jo much thocked ac this ſight, 
that I could not ipeak to them, ull a few 
tears had rendered my compatizon leſs 
painful. During my ulence hey vegged 
relief, with all tue clamour ot extreme 
neceſſity; but could not be more deiyous 
to receive, than I was to give, which I 
did liberally, emptying my purſe into the 

lap of the mother of the tamily, whom [ 
thought the propereit treaturer tor the 
whole. NS 

Without ſtaying to make any acknow- 
ledgments, or leaving me me to put my 
uſuai queſtion, the woman ran up ltairs; 
upon this a young girl, who ſeemed on 
the verge of the grave, burſt into tears, 
and was accompanied 11 them by all the 
reſt, except an old man, who {at by, and 

appeared inſenſible of all that paſled. 

I aſked the wretched meagre race, what 
occaſioned this ſudden flow ot griet, when 
I had hoped I had adminiſtered preſent 
relief to their neceſſities. 

The ſickly girl anſwered, that, to re- 
lieve them was beyond the power of any 
being, but Him who could change the 
heart. My mother's avarice, added 
ſhe, * will defeat the kind intentions of 
© your bounty: ſhe is not the real parent 
of any of us. My father was elicemed 
rich for one in his ſtation, which tempt- 
ed the woman who has juit been the 
object of your generous pity to marry 
him, and thereby to reduce us all, who | 
were the children of a former wife, to 
the greateſt misfortunes that can arile 
from extreme indigence. She is ſo 
very covetous, that the will not afford 
cloathing either for herſeif or us, or gude 

us any wholeſome food; the little ſuſ- 
tenance we obtain, jnſt ſuffices to keep 
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us enough alive; to feel the miſeries © 


* continual famine, My poor fathg's 
e \ underſtanding 
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| 4-underſtanding was impaired by a ſtroke 


© of the palſy, in à year after ſhe married 
him, happily loſing thereby the quick 


ſenſe of his misfortunes. Before 1 was 


© brought into ſo very bad a ſtate of 


© health, I uſed my utmoſt endeavours to 


prevail on her to let me go to ſervice; 


hut the expence of cloathing me that 


vas neceſſary, if I had left home, ap- 


* peared ſo formidable to her, that ſhe 
'« would never come into it.“ | 


I pitied this wretched family more than 
ever; and when the woman came down 
again, I tried all the arguments I could 
deviſe, to prevail upon her to ſuffer me to 
have the laying out of part of the money 
J had given her; but this attempt fo 


exaſberated her, that ſhe loaded me with 
- abuſe, and I went away the object of her 


rage and fury, inftead of her gratitude; 
but was fully refolved to prevail with 
Lord Dorcheſter to adminiſter relief iu a 


more judicious manner to the reſt of this 


miſerable family. 


en AFP. M. 


I Had now diſburdened myſelf of the 


1 riches I had felt an incumbrance, 
though they were a leſs evil to me than to 
many others, ſince they would have lain 


by me neglected and unthought of, in- 
ſtead of betraying me into vice and folly, 


as is too often the conſequence. But, 
greatly pleaſed with having delivered up 


a property of which my indifference to it 


rendered me unworthy, I returned to- 


wards home, ſtrangely perplexed with the 

unaccountable diſpoſitions I had beheld. 
in this ſhort progreſs. This ſubject deeply 
engaged my thoughts, when they were 


called from it by the melancholy en · 
treaties of a woman who begged of me. 


he was ſitting on the graſs, with two. 
little children by her, whom ſhe was cry- 


I was now grieved that my purſe was 


empty, and reproached myſelf for my too 


laviſh ene f Though I was barren of 


the means of relief, yet I could not for- 
bear liſtening to the poor woman's ſtory, 
moved by an appearance ſuperior to ſuch 
a degree of poverty, Her tale was affect- 


ing; an air of ſincerity in her ſorrow 


would have convinced me of her truth, 


bad I then been taught incredulity, by 


the obſervation of deceit; but, at that 


time, I ſhould have believed a more un- 


the other. 


probable ſtory, as nothing could have ap- 
peared ſo incredible to me, as that a per- 
{on ſhould utter a falſhood. I found the 
oor woman was reduced by misfortunes 
rom eaſy circumſtances, and that ſhe, 
her babes, and her ſick huſband, were 


really ſtarving. As het diſtreſs was ſo/ 
great, I deſued her to accompany me 
home, where I hoped to be ſupplied with 
the means of relieving her, and aſſiſtance 
in carrying her children: a burden too 


great for her enfeebled body, | 


Lord Dorcheſter, who was returned be- | 


fore me, being told which way I was 
gone, came out to ſeek me, and met me 
in the park with one of the poor woman's 
babes in my arms, attended by her and 

I did not leave. him time to enquire 
how I became thus accompanied; for as 
ſoon as he approached me, I told him, I 
had been among beggars, till L had learn- 
ed to beg: adding that, after I had ſo 
much money, it was ſhameful to aſk for 
more; but that I had ſpent all he had 


ſome others eaher, _ 1 
I éthen gave him an account of all I 
had done, excuſing my errors, by my ig- 


norance of the perverſeneſs of the tempers 
of his poor neighbours, by which I had 


been taught, that charity does not conſiſt 
alone in giving money; for that thoſe 


who beltow not time and care ſufficient 


to diſcover the merit and neceſſities of the 
objects of their bounty, muſt often feed 


. vanity, idleneſs, or ayarice, and render 


themlelves unable to relieve real diſtreſs. 
Lord Dorcheſter, with a look of ſincere 


affection, told me, nothing could make 


him to happy, as my affording him any 
opportunity of giving me pleaſure, His 
fortune could in no way be ſo conducive 
to his happineſs; and he thought I bad 


laid out my money to the heſt purpoſe 
that ever any one did, ſince ſo mucherx- - 


perience was never, he believed, ſo cheaply 
puic haſed 5 | 2 


5 


He gave me a conſiderable fum more, 


with a chearfulneſs which ſhewed the ſin- 


cerity of his word. 


7 


This ſupply afforded me the power of 


doing every thing requiſite for the poor 


woman's relief, and of enabling her to 


avoid the like diſtreſs for the future. But 
though money gave me, in this way, 


great enjoyment, yet I could not be quite 


- pleaſed With the invention of coin, I 


/ 


"7's 


r . 
2 IR 


given me, in huying experience, in mak- 
ing my own mind wiſer, and thole of 
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24 OPHELIA, 


looked it as the means of unhappi- 
neis, and the. efore could not forgive it, 
though it purchaſe me the ſatisfaction 
of relieving ſame of the evils it occa- 
noncd. It appeared to me equally a {pur 
to avarice, and an incitement to hixury. 
The ready exchange of it for all com- 
modities, is, to the vain and vojuptuous, 
as great a temptation to laviſhneſs in ex- 
pence, as the eaſineſs of laying it up is to 
the miſer; to indulge the avaricious deſire 
of accumulating. People whole deſires 
are inſpired by reaſon alone, can ſoon 
fay—* I have enough of every thing.” 


But vanity, avarice, and luxury, haveno 


bounds: they who are under their influ- 
ence. ſuffer almoſt as much pain from 
their ungratified follies, as the poor can 
feel from indigence. I ſoon perceived 


that luxury was univerſal; even the poorer 


people enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of it, as ſur- 
prized me, when I compared it with the 
| , ſimplicity in which I had been 
pred. 
Ic eIould nai reconcile myſelf to manners 
ſo unlike wy own. I was not ſoon ac- 
quainted with many of their vices; they 
were fo unintelligible to me, that I only 
accuſed them of folly: but yet La they 
were void of the ſimplicity I found in my 


own heart. My lord's conduct ſhewed 


him poſſeſſed with many virtues: but ſtill 
I accuſed him of inconſiſtency; for I 
could by no means reconc:le his cruelty 
to me, with his benevolence tg every other 
rfon. Though I grew too partial to 
him, to continue inconfolable for being 
ſeparated from my beloved aunty, yet ſtill, 
often to myſelf, and ſometimes to him, I 
called that treatment cruel, and bewailed 
it with many tears; eſpecially when T re- 


flected on what ſhe mult have ſuffered * 


from the time of my departure; for I con- 
tels; Lgrieved more for her than for myſelf. 
My lord's converſation had charms that 
afforded me great confolation; but the 
could have none. I could not doubt his 
affection for me: every look, every word, 
expreſſed it too viſibly to leave any room 
_ for uncertainty. His eyes were filled 


with admiration and tenderneſs; he could 


{zarcely endure abſence for an hour; all 
joy would forſake his countenance the 
moment he loſt fight of me: but the in- 
ſtant T appeared again, his eyes ſhot rap- 
tes, aud welcomed me before his tongue 


could utter a word. It did not feem to 
me unnatural, that a perſon who loved 
another ſo entirely, as I was convinced 


Lord Dorcheſtey did me, ſhould be de- 


ſirous of ſpending his life in her ſociety, 
not that I could excuſe ſo forcible a me. 


. thod of procuxing it, nar quite underſtand 


how ſo ſtrong an affection as renderg 
my company neceſſary to his happineſ 


could be conceived in that ſhort time: 


but I mylcit had found ſuch an attach. 
ment grow in ſo ſmall a ſpace, as made 


it not appear to me abſolutely impoſſible; 


and in no other way could T form a 

ſort of excuſe for Lord Dorcheſter's vio- 
lence, though my heart longed to do it; 
for he had then got a ſtronger intereſt in 
it than T at that time imagined. I could 
not ſuſpect him of any ill deſign zainſt 
my innocence: of all ſuch views I was 
totally ignorant; I knew not what th 


meant. The ſhadow of ſuch ſchemes had 


never been repreſented to my imagina- 
tion, whoſe ſimple purity received no light 
from his behaviour; which was ſo model 
and reſpedtful, that equal ignorance ſem. 
ed to rule his thoughts. Since learned 


how his mind was corrupted hy the de- 


pravity of cuſtom, I have often wondered 
at his command over himſelf; but, per- 
haps, he was fortunate in having none to 
obſerve him, but one ſo blinded by igno- 


rance, that ſhe. could not eaſily ſuſpect 


him of ill. I thought his love more ten- 


der and more ardent, than what my aunt 
and 1 had felt for each other: this Iat- 
- tributed to a warmer temper in youth, 
and tothe probability that a friendſhip for 
one of equal age might be ſtronger than 


where there was a diſparity in years, as 
the ſimilitude of taſte and diſpoſition mult 
naturally be greater. 


A woman ſenſible of the dangers at- 


tending her ſituation, might, perhaps, 


have taken alarm frequently when I] 


no cauſe for fear: thus far my ignorance 


was convenient to his deſign, who wiſhed 
to engage my heart entirely, before I 


could fuſpe&t him. For this reaſon an 


- elderly woman was appointed for my ſer- 


vant; a woman of ſenſe, and more im- 


proved education than any one ought to 


be, who could aſſiſt in ſo bad a purpoſe; 
for ſhe muſt have known the motive of 


all the inſtructions given her, to which ſhe 


ſo cloſely adhered, that I never received , 
the leaſt hint from her, that there ever 
was known any criminal infercourſe be 


tween man and woman. Equal care was 


taken that no hook ſhould fall into my 
hands, that might leſſen my 1gnorance in 
this particular. My aunt's hiſtory was 
kept as much a ſecret by any lord, as by. 
herſelf, as that might have ſhewn how . 


muc 
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much our ſex had to fear from the other. 
To prevent my eyes. from being acci- 
dentally opened, if I went much about in 
the neighbourhood, my lord taok care, on 
one pretence or other, after the little ex- 
cork 


on I have mentioned, that I ſhould. 


never go out without him or my ſervants 


who he deſired might attend me when he 


was obliged to be abfent. By ſuch means 
was I kept in an ignorance, that now ap- 


pears to me, on reflection, almoſt incre- 


dible. Perhaps it will ſeem ſtill more ſo 


to your ladyſhip; for none can compre- 


hend the dulnets of apprehenſion in the 
ignorant, who never knew that igno- 
rance. | | | 


* as 


CHAP. XII. 


\URING the remainder of the ſum- 
mer, I indulged my natural taſte 
for rural beauties. * to admire na- 
ture in all her works, I could want no 
better entertainment than what the fine 


ſituation of Lord Dorcheſter's houſe and 


park afforded me; eſpecially when this 
was heightened and refined by his con- 
verſation. He continued to inſtruct my 
reaſon, and pleaſe my vanity, at the ſame 
time. Child as I was, he treated my un- 
derſtanding with deference, and appeared 
to me moſt happy when he converſed with 
me. He ſpent almoſt all his time with me, 
endeavouring to open my mind. When 


we walked out, or ſat . er under the 


refreſhing ſhades the park afforded us, he 
would turn the converſation to the ob- 
jets around us, explain their natures and 
their uſes, would lead my thoughts from 


the leſſer to the greater, from the vegetable 


creation to the animal œconomy, and 


ſometimes riſe to ſtill ſublimer ſubjects; 


a taſk for which nothing but great affec- 


tion for me could render tolerable to one 


of an underſtanding ſo far ſuperior. I 


could not but be delighted, when I ob- 


kerved how gracefully he would, by let⸗ 
ting down his own underſtanding, en- 
avour to raiſe mine more to a level 


with it, and that with an air of tender- 
nels and pleaſure, not of condeſcenſion, 


ch, by a ſeeming humility, affronts 


our pride. 5 
TI was ſometimes inclined to fancy, 


that he was not ſo ſenſible of my inferi- 


ority as I'was myſelf. If I made as poor 
figure in his opinion as in my own, I 
t he could not look on me as a 


ceived from obſerving the quickneſs of 


my ideas, was no {mall inducement to 
him to continue, as a delight to himſelf, 
vvrhat he deſigned at firſt only as an en- 


of my cemplaiſance, that I ſuffered the 


grammar, and teach me the language in 


to remove the diſtreſſes to which I bad 


order to redreis it; requiring me never to 


I was more officiouſly obeyed in the houſe 


3 


of mentioning my own con: ciouſneſs, leſt 
I thould open his eyes to my folly. None 
admire knowledge fo much as the igno- 
raut. My aunt was no philoſopher; my 
lord ſezmed inclined to make me one; and 
waen I bluſhed at my ignorance, would 
tell me that, in removing it, he meant not 
to repreſent what he taught as neceſſary 
to be known, only to open a field to my 

thoughts, which thould be productive of 
conſtant amuſement, take from folitude 
all languor and wearineſs, and, by ſhar- 
ing my mind in gayer ſcenes, ſecure me 
from the dangers attending a total diſſi- 
pation; adding, that the pleafures he re- 


my apprehenſions, and the clearneſs of 


tertainment to me. Every thing that 
bears the face of wonder, pleaſes a youth- 
ful mind. I was charmed with all the 
novelty which he repreſented to nie; I was 
almoſt introduced into a new. world; 
Nature wore a different face to me; my 
whole mind was engaged in contemplat- 
ing her works; and it was no ſmall procf 


acquiring the French tongue to divide 
my thoughts: but Lori Dorcheſter de- 
fired it; and to pleaſe him, I applied to 
it with as much earneſtueſs, as if it had 
been the highelt gratiſication to myſelf. 
He encouraged me by flattery on the 
quick progreſs 1 made; and, by his con- 
verſation, would enliven the dull ſtudy of 


great meaſure by diſcourſe. 

My lord's endeavours to amuſe were 
not wholly applied to my underſtanding. 
My heart was to have it's ſhare of plea- 
ſure. He made me the diſtributor of liis 
favours. If he gave relief to the poor, it 
went through my hands; he enabled me; 


been a witneſs, and indulged me in my 
deſire of fearchgng after wretchedneſs, in 


go unaccompanied by my ſervant, hen 
he could not attend me: a care which I 
then eſteemed an additional obligation. 


than he was; his ſervants ſermed to have 
learnt from their maſter tô watch every 
look that might ſignify my inelination, 
which. they would not give time to ziſe 
to a-wiſh, They found this the ſerene 
road to their lord's favgur, to hich L 
wap certainly indehted for all their aſſi- 
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duity. Had real regard for me inſpired 
any one of them, he would have ſhewn 
It, more eſpecially by warning me againſt 
the baſe views, which they who are ac- 
quainted with the manners of mankind, 
muſt know their lord entertained. 


In this manner my time paſſed, till the | 


beginning of winter; I was conſtantly 
employed, but never weary, for every em- 
1 was made an amuſement; and 


had nothing to prevent my being really 


happy, but the loſs of my aunt's com- 
pany, and the melancholy reflections 
which would ariſe whenever I thought of 
her ſolitary ſtate, and the grief ſhe muſt 
feel on account of her uncertainty con- 
cerning me. Theſe would intrude them - 
ſelves on my livelieft hours. If I en- 


joyed any entertainment, the remem- 


brance of her would check my pleaſure, 
and reproach me for having given way to 
any one while ſhe was in affliction. Could 
I have baniſhed theſe reflections, I ſhould 
have been extremely happy. The change 
of ſeaſon had not robbed me of all my 

pleaſures; it only varied them. The eaſe 
af my mind never depended on the gay 
ſcenes, of nature, nor can my chearful- 
neſs be clouded by heavy ſkies, overſha- 
dowing the ſun. Every thing that is 
agreeable is not neceſſary: the decay of 
all vernal beauties ſo little affected me, 
that I was ſhocked when my lord told me 
we mult ſoon remove to London. I felt 
a ſort of dread at the thoughts of a change 
of place: the cruel ſtate of my mind dur- 
ing theonly journey I had ever taken, had 


made me aſſociate very painful ideas with 


that of travelling. 


My lord eudeavoured to perſuade me 


that I ſhould prefer London to my coun- 
try habitation during the winter. He told 
me of the variety of diverſions, and crowds 


of company, which there, in conſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion, invite to amuſements. 
This appeared to me no bad opportu- 


nity of renewing a ſuit, from which I had 


for ſome time deſiſted; and accordingly, 
I told him, that ſince that place afforded 


ſuch various entertainments, he could not 


find the loſs of ſo poor a companion as 
myſelf; it would, therefore, bethe nobleſt 
proof of his affeion, to comply with my 
ardent wiſhes of being reſtored to my 
_ aunt, whereby he — bind me in eter- 
nal gratitude to his generous humanity. 

Deſpair of ſucceſs had made me ſo long 
Fest on this ſubjeR, that I believe my 

Jord was the more ſhocked at hearing me 
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diftreſs in a countenance than was then 


impreſſed on his; he made me no imme. 


diate anſwer, till ſeeming a little to reco. 
ver himſelf, with a melancholy air, which 
improved the beauty of his face, then he. 
dewed with tears, he preſſed my hand in 
his, and putting the other round n 


waiſt ! Can my lovely Ophelia, ſaid he, 


wiſh to leave me? Can you be inſenſi- 
ble to the misfortune it would be to me 
to loſe that ſociety from which I can 
ſcarcely bear an hour's abſence? Af 
any thing, but yourſelf, and judge of 
my love by the pleaſure with which 1 
will grant it: but life has no charms 
with me, but in giving me the power 
of converſing with you; and to relin. 
quiſh one is giving up the other,” 

I was ſo moved with the effect of what 
I had already ſaid, that I could no longer 
urge my ſuite: I could not even wiſh to 
po while he ſeemed averſe to it; but told 
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im, it was not juſt tobe offended withme 
for a deſire to return to one with whom 
J had been ſo long united in affection, 
conſequently ought to love better than he 
could me in fo ſhort a time. © Ceaſe, 
my deareſt life, interrupted he, ceaſe 
© to excuſe yourſelf by an apology more 
© cruel than the requeſt. Compare not 
© the cold, the dull affection of an aunt, 
* to that you have inſpired me with: her 
heart is incapable of ſuch ſtrong ſenſa- 
tions. In pity to the tortures your in- 
difference gives me, conceal it; allow 
me a poſſibility of flattering myſelf 
again, that you make me ſome return of 
a 


throw me any more back to the pains 
of cruelleſt diſappointment, as you have 
now done, by the renewal of a deſue, 
to which I had hoped your heart had 
ceaſed to prompt you. Surely I am 
the moſt miſerable of men, to be able to 
impart and teach you every thing but 
that on which my happineſs moſt de- 
pends. Can your mind only receive 
impreſſions? Is the heart of my Ophe- 
lia inſenſible to no diſtreſs but mine? 
Will ſhe who endeavours to relieve all 
other wretchedneſs, increaſe that which 
ſhe alone can cure.” ; ; 

Tears accompanied his words, and his 


head ſunk on my ſhoulder: I could not 


forbear mingling a few with his; I griev- 
ed for having afflifted him; and, wiping 
his eyes with my handkerchief, endear 
2 to 5 what I pa fon: wil 

the ſtrongeſt aſſurances. of my aſſection, 
which — I never felt ſo powerfully 


ection for all I feel for you: do not 
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x at that moment; and, with a warmth 
which my heart inſpired, aſſured him, 
that gratitude to my aunt for her care of 
and goodneſs to my helpleſs infancy, and 
pity for what ſne muſt have ſuffered on 
my account, were the only ſentiments 
that could make nie prefer her ſociety to 


8. 1 | 

My unwillingneſs to give him pain 
made me ever after ſilent on this ſubject. 
I thought fuch tender affection deſerved 
my gratiti:dez and ſhould have looked 
upon the urging this requeſt as a greater 
breach of that duty towards him than 


my deſiſting from an unavailing attempt 


was of my want of duty to my aunt. 
But neither the relinquiſhing that hope, 


nor the kindeſt expreſſions I could uſe, 


had power to raiſe my lord's ſpirits : his 
dejection laſted ſome days, during which 
he told me, all I did now was out of 
compaſſion 3 what I ſaid before, was the 
dictates of my inclination; and while that 
thought laſted, it was not in the power of 
words to give him conſolation. How- 


ever, theſe melancholy impreflions, which 


ſpread their ĩnfection over my heart, wore 
off before the time of our departure. 


My lord's 7 were not raiſed by 


the neceſſity of changing his abode. He 
hed after the ſeaſon of leiſure, which 
him to the free enjoyment of my com- 

; whereas his winter occupations 

muſt frequently divide us. This was a 
mortifying reflection for me, who, both 
by inclination and cuſtom, was now 
taught to think hiscontinual converſation 
abſolutely neceſſary to my eaſe of mind, 
while I was detained from my ſolitude. But 
he would endeavour to perſuade me that 
I ſhould be better pleaſed in London; 
that novelty and gaiety would more than 


recompeuſe me for his enforced abſence;. 


and with this notion he would increaſe 
his dejection, though I often told him this 
ſeemed rather the fear of hate thah love, 
ſince his uneaſineſs aroſe from the appre- 
henfion of my heing pleaſed: He raved 
at my inſenſibility in terms that I could 
not well comprehend, and made me find 
that ignorance was dangerous when peo- 
y 


ul eaſily offended; for, without de- 
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Fr* tay before we left the place, 
. &-{Lord Dorcheſter told me, that it 
 $0Ebeadviſable for me tobe filent as to 


my birth, and former way of life, as well 


as to the, means by which I was taken 


from it; for the oddnefs of the event 


would make people curious to ſee me, and 
ſo attentive in obſerving me, as, would 
greatly pain my natural baſhfulneſs; and 
that, if they perceived my ignorance of 
the cuſtoms of the world, it would ſub- 


je& me to ridicule. He therefore adviſed 


me to give way only to ſilent wonder, if 


"7 thing ſurprized me, except when he 
only 


was preſent ; For to him my ſimpli- 
city and natural remarks muſt always be 


moſt delightful; but that to others it 
would be unneceſſary to give any further 
account of myſelf, than that I was under 
his care. ' | 


Either my pride or my reaſon was hurt 


by the concealment my lord ** 1 


believe the former. Though untaught, 


reaſon might have made me condemn 


thofe who could ridicule unavoidable ig- 


norance; yet only pride could make me 
ſo warm in my cenſure. 


me ill qualified for any concealment; 
that it would be ſcarcely poſſible for me 
to hide my ignorance entirely; and when 


any ſigns of it broke forth, it 3 make 
new not 

my education; whereas, thoſe who did 

could not be ſurprized at the neceſſary 


me appear ridiculous to ſuch as 


effects of it; that, were it a misfortune or 


a fault, it ſhould rather excite pity than 


mirth. To triumph over the weakneſs 
© of others, I added, is cruel; but 
© when their inferiority proceeds merely 
© from the want of advantage and oppor- 
© tunities of improvement, it is no leſs 
© fooliſh than inhuman to be proud of 
© a ſuperiority ſo obtained. To practiſe 
virtue, is to live up to the dictates of 


© pure and divine wiſdom; to know our 


* duty, the end and the deſign of our crea- 
tion; and make ĩt our rule of action, to 
© adore, with pure and warn devotion, 


© the Author of ourBeing; to be not only 
humane and benevolent to our fellow- 


© creatures, but mindful even to what we 


© eſteem the loweſt work of God, is wii - 
beyond what 


© dom and knowledge,” | 
your arts can teach; for, by what I have 
© already ſeen, in leading men after vain 
© purſuits, they make 


© moſt my err duties. "iq 
My lord anſwered, that what I ſaid was 


more agreeable to reaſon than cuſtom; 
that the multitude: were fooliſn and in- 


confiderate, and would both blame and 
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indeed, 


I told my lord, | 
that the openneſs of my diſpoſition made 
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23 | | OPHELIA. 


| deed, a rational perſon might think be- 

ow his regard; but experience would 
teach, that tools, like other reptiles, could 
teaze us with their noiſe, notwithſtanding 
our juſt ſenſe of their inſignificance. 

He then repreſented to me, how diſa- 
greeable I ſhould find it to have all eyes 
upon me wherever I appeared; every one, 
i I ſpoke, liſtening to hear what the fair 
favage would  fay, and calling natural 


reaſon and ſenſe, becauſe little known to 


them, ridiculous 1gnorance. 

If he had not mollified the term of Sa- 
vage, he might have incurred the anger 
ſo juſtly due to the people he deſcribed ; 
but he gilded it with love and flattery ; 
and the vexation I had received at my firſt 


appearance, from being gazed at, was ſo 
freſh in my remembrance, that it prevail- 
ed upon me to conſent to the ſilence he 


required concerning my paſt life. 

This was not the only thing for which 
he was to prepare me. He now informed 
me, that weiſhould not live in the {ame 


Houſe. This ſhocked me, I knew not 


why; I could not reſtrain a ſtarting tear; 


I felt a proof of abated love; but pride 


checked my uttering the accuſation, 


whilſt reſentment, under the appearance 


of ſurprize and curioſity, enquired the 
reaſon of it. My lord told me, that his 
houſe was not large enough to receive 
me, with convenience to myſelf; beſide, 
that the great numbers of people he was 
obliged to ſee upon buſineſs, would be 
very troubleſome to me. The delicacy 


of theſe reaſons, which I did not doubt 
were real, made me ſpeak plainer than re- 
ſentment had done. I aired him, that 
nothing could be ſo vekatious to me, as 
being abſent from him; and that, were 
we in different houſes, I muſt loſe a chert 


deal of his company, which I might otfier- 
wie enjoy, edi as buſineſs would 
engage him ſo much at home: for, were 
I under the ſame roof, the ſhorteſt inter- 
vals would allow me the ſight of him. 
Though he was tranſported with my 
reaſon for begging not to be ſeparated 
from him, yet he plauſibly evaded all I 
could ſay, and brought me to acquieſce, 


though not to approve. 


CHAP. XIV. 


F next day we bid adieu to the 
delightful place, where every thing 


had ſeemed dedicated to my inclinations, 


and began our journey to London. The 


firſt day paſſed agreeably; the fecond 
was very favourable for travelling, and 
we ſet out early. But ſtopping on the 
road to breakfait, my lord left me, and 
went to make a viſit in the neighbay. 
hood; where I was to call upon him 
after our neceſſary refreſhment. 

Being told the chariot was ready,! 
went down ftairs ; and finding it at the 
door, got in, ordering the ſervant of the 
houſe to tell my lord's ſervants to follow, 
not ſeeing them in the readineſs I ex. 
pected. 25 

As I had no doubt but my lord's fer. 
vant knew better where to call upon kim 
than I did, I made no attempt towards 
giving directions, which could have been 
but very imperfect. Indeed, I had ſcarcel 
time to ſeat myſelf, he drove on with fuck 


_— I was not inclined to complain 
0 


the haſte; for no pace could ſeem too 
faſt for me that was to carry me to the 
companion whoſe abſence, - ſhort as it 
was, I found time to regret. But after 
proceeding with unabated ſpeed for half 
an hour, I began to wonder at the dif. 
tance which my lord had called trifling ; 
for we had gone ſome miles, and yet 
were not arrived at his friend's houſe. I 
grew alarmed, and could not help fear- 
ing that the coachman had not received 
ſuſficient inſtructions; I called to him, 
and exerted my voice to it's higheſt key 
to make him hear : but all in vain; the 
road was extremely ſtoney, and the noiſe 
the chariot made fo great, that my weak 
voice was drowned by it. I then recol- 
lected that I had never known it rattle 
ſo before. This might be the effect of 
the ſtoneyneſs of the road; but yet I 
wondered I ſhould not have found it, in 
ſome degree, in ſmoother ways. The lin- 
ing and inſide appeared ſo much the lame, 
I could not ſuſpect I was in a different 
equipage, till the coachman looking 
half - way round, I thought, though 
I had but an imperfe& glance of hs 
face, that it was not my lord's ſervant. 
I then looked ont at the painting on the 
outſide of the doors, and was immed)- 
ately ſenſible that I was notin my lord's 
vehicle. 

I now grew ſtrangely alarmed, though 


I knew not what to think, and called to 


the man to ſtop as loud as I poſſibly could, 
but with as little ſucceſs as before; for 
my voice had nat received equal ſtreng 

with my impatience: and, after havin} 
ſcreamed myſelf hoarſe, was reduced to 


wait in ſilence for a lucky opportunity 
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zo what my efforts could not; imagin- 
ing ſomething muſt ſoon. ſtop our extra- 
ordinary ſpeed. In this hope, however, 
I was diſappointed; for it continued 
forne hours longer, which, fretted and 


fatigued as I was, appeared to me an 


At laſt, the chariot drove up to a 
houſe, and ſtopped at the door: but I 


was by that time ſo confounded and hur- 


ried, that I was in a kind of ſtupefaction, 
and ſcarcely knew how to aſk the queſ- 
tions I wanted to have anſwered. 

A fat old woman hobbled out of the 
houſe to meet us, aud opened the chariot- 


door. My conſternation was too great 


to allow of much connection in my ideas. 
[cried out, on her taking hold of me, for 


her appearance was diſguſtful—* Who 


© are you? Where's my lord? What 
« place is this?“ Not waiting for anſwers 
to the reſpective queſtions till all were 
uttered. | 1 

© Do not be in ſuch a hurry, ſweet 


© young lady!' interrupted the fat gen- 


tlewoman. * You are with friends, my 
pretty dear. His lordſhip's honour will 
© be here bye and bye. You know he 
© mult not come in broad day-light. But 
© fear not: as ſoon as it is dark, he will 


* fly to your arms, like any ſparrow to 


© his mate; and pretty ones they are, in 
faith! Aye, aye, he has an hawk's eye 
for beauty! Like to like! Beauty to 
beauty! It ſhould be fo! All the wo- 
© men long for him; and happy the ſhe 
© that he vouchſafes to take notice of! 
If the firſt fight of this woman diſ- 
ſed me, her manner and difcourſe were 
ill more odious. As ſhe attempted to 
lead me into the houſe, I inſenſibly re- 
ſiſted: I had no reaſon to refuſe it, but 
confuſion and diſlike directed my ac- 
tions; and I ſhould ſcarcely have known 
how ſtrongly they operated, had not the 
old gentlewoman continued Why do 


a 2 ſtare ſo, ſweet Madam? Though 


am a ſtranger, I will be as true and 
* truſty to you as ever a woman you 
* could meet with. You ſeem hugely 
timerſome, truly; but I warrant we 
* thall ſee you more couragiouſer bye 
* and bye? ; | 
_ Conquering reſiſtance, which was un- 
intended, I ſuffered myſelf to be led into 
the houſe, where ſhe continued talking 
in the ſame fulſome manner; till, no lon 
able to endure her, I deſired to be left 
Me: a favour ſhe would not grant, 
without a little prelude to her compli- 
ce, A pretty dear! cried ſhe, * ſhe 


OPHELIA, 


wants to think a little! Well, well, 
think as much as you pleaſe till even- 
ing! You tender ones love to pay it off 
with thinking! Well, thoughts are 
free, as they ſay, or the Lord have 
mercy upon us!" Had not her words 
flowed even more freely than her thoughts 
could riſe, I ſhould have liked her com- 
pany better, and found leſs occaſion to 
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cry oùt for mercy, though ſhe ſeemed to 
think freedom of thought ſo dangerous. 
The old woman, indeed, was not miſ- 


taken in ſuppoſing I wanted to think; 


for I really had occaſion for a little time 


to compoſe my mind, in order to get 


ſome light into this ſtrange event. But 
little could reflection give me; I was 
more than ever at a loſs to gueſs at Lord 


Dorcheſter's meaning in all this, and 
thinking more increaſed my perplexity. 
I repented that my diſlike to the woman's 


converſation had made me forbear trying 


if the could give me any information as 
to my lord's intention; which was not 
impoſſible, as ſhe ſeemed ſo well apprized 


of the time he was to come there. My 


repentance was in no danger of being 


long, as a ſincere amendment may rea- 


ſonably comfort the repentant perſon 
for in about an hour ſhe returned, ink 
gave me an opportunity of repairing my 


neglect, though not ſo immediately as at : 
her firſt appearance I hoped to do: for, 


till I had ſtęod her diſcharge of nonſenſe, 


I had no chance of being heard. Be- 
fore I could make an attempt to ſpeak, 


ſhe began. | 
0 at, ſtill wiſhing, and wiſhing the 
ſun to make haſte to-bed? Ves, yes, 


tier light to ſuch a ſweet pair as you 
are! Well, a handſomer couple one 
would not wiſh to ſee in a ſummer's- 


© ing!—and a more comelier gentleman 


© never trod this earth! But, my pretty 


* jewel! one cannot live you ſheer love; 
© you will love the better for a little good 
eating and drinking! Do not think you 


* ſhall be ſtarved in this houſe, Here it 


comes! 


Accordingly the cloth was laid, and 


the table ſpread, in leſs time than ſhe had 


ſpent in her preface to it; and ſhe ſo no- 


tably beſtirred herſelf in this part of her 


buſineſs, that I could not make her liſten 


to the queſtions I put concerning the rea- 

ſons of my lord's ſo ſuddenly altering the 

intentions with which he left me. LI 

hoped for more N N when that m_ 
rea, 1 
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to be ſure, the moon gives a more pret- 


day! You are a perfect beauty, ſweet- 
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30 
of her employ was over; but found her 
thoughts had ſtill a ſtronger attraction; 
for when the table was covered, her whole 
faculties were engroſſed in doing honour 
to her entertainment, on which ſhe made 
ſuch depredation, that I no longer won- 
dered at her bulk. 
tion to eat, therefore repeated my queſ- 
tions; but got. no anſwer, except, ſhe 
knew nothing of that. The firſt ſhe had 
| heard of the affair, was, that my lord 
would be there as that night, and that ſhe 
might expe& me in the morning. As 
for any farther deſign, ſne was ignorant 
of it. Finding I could learn little from 
her, I entreated her abſence, as ſoon as 
ſhe had finiſhed her meal; and deter- 
mined to wait my lord's arrival with what 
atience I could, From him I hoped to 
8 the occaſion of this ſtrange whim, 


for as ſuch I could but efteem it; and 


repined at my fate, that had ſubjected me 
to be the ſport of any one's caprice ; for 
it had really a very diſagreeable effect on 
my ſpirits. However, as I grew more 
compoled, I began to perſuade myſelf 
that a man whole love had been ſo very 


ſincere could not mean to diſtreſs me; 


he could not be much to blame; Chance 
muſt certainly be partly in fault. With 
theſe reflections, 3 50 iniſtering what con- 
ſolation I could to my mind, I waited 
the cloſe of the day; and when that ar- 
rived, I durſt not call for artificial light, 
leſt my fat landlady ſhould accompany 
the candles: and ſne did not bring them 
voluntarily, I ſuppoſe, from a notion that 


J was aſleep; for I got away by ex- 


| prong a wearineſs, which was real, 
ough a deſire of ſleep was not the con- 
| ſequence of it. | 


CHAP. XV. 


FTER I had been about an hour 

| in the dark, I heard an equipage 

drive into the yard. My heart now felt 
a flutter it had never known before. This 
being the firſt time of any long ſepara- 
tion from my lord, I was, till now, 1gno- 
rant of the pain or pleaſure of expecta- 
tion. I knew not how very dear his 
company was to me, till taught by being 
a whole day without it. I immediately 

thought I penetrated his deſign in this 

whimſical adventure; imagining that he 
certaialy had contrived it as a puniſh- 
ment for my deſire of leaving him; and 


I had little inclina- 


him. 


OPHELIA, 


to gy my re-urging that requeſt, by 
making me better acquainted with my 
own heart, which coul 
bear his abſence. | 
My. impatience would have carried 
me to meet him, had not the want of 
light made me unable to find my way: 
however, I was pleaſed to diſcover, by 
the haſte with which he ran up ſtairs, 
that he was not leſs impatient to ſee me, 
The door flew open, while his hobbling 
guide puffed after him, with a pace {6 
unequal to his, that, when he entered the 
room, the glimmering of her diſtant li 
ſerved only to give us a very imperfet 
view of each other. I ſcarcely could 
diſcern him before I found myſelf in his 
arms. The rapidity with which he flew 
to me, and the eagerneſs of his embrace, 
aſtoniſhed and ſtartled me: I never had 
ſeen any degree of ſuch familiarity in 
J was not ſenſible of any impro- 
priety in the expreſſions of affection; but, 
without knowing a reaſon for it, I was 
diſturbed with this addreſs. I could not 
think ſuch violence the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of love: I was as much rejoiced, 
I imagined, as he could be; and yet ſuch 
behaviour did not appear natural to me. 


never be able to 


Suddenly we heard a feream, accom- 


panied by ſome oaths in a coarſer tone, 
which ſerved as baſs to the ſhrill treble 
of the affrighted old gentlewoman, and 
terrified me to a great degree. We pre- 
ſently heard their ſteps upon the ſtairs, 
and a man crying out Where is this 
«* diſpyrace to my family? Reſtore her to 
© me, or this ſword ſhall force her from 
you! - Never! anſwered the gentle- 
man with me, in a voice quite different 
from my lord's; * never ſhall ſhe be torn 
from theſe arms! With my life will I 
© defend her!* And caught faſt hold of 
me, who was endeavouring to run as far 
from theſe horrid threats as I could. 
Had not fear overpowered my ſenſes, | 
mn have perceived there muſt be ſome 
miſtake in this affair; but fright andig- 
norauce made me incapable of drawing 
any rational concluſions ; and I had little 
chance of recovering myſelf, as the old 
woman entered trembling, with a candle, 
followed by a middle - aged gentleman, 


who had his drawn ſword in his hand, 
and fury in his eyes. A lady, about the 
ſame age, came laſt, though not behind. 
hand in anger, if one might judge by her 
countenance or words, both very ex- 
preſſive: but not the ſhrillneſs * . 
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ice, or ſharpneſs of her tongue, a wo- wounded by clamour, ſhe tried her 
2 only weapons, could * 0 terrified ſtrength, and ſtruggled with ſuch ſucceſs, _ 
me ſo much as that ſame inſtrument of that ſhe extricated her arms from under 
keel. It's appearance was ſo awful in the . her antagoniſt, and returned the blows. 
eyes of the gentleman I had ſuppoſed The battle now grew very hot; fierce 
Lord Dorcheſter, that he let me go, that were the attacks, and vigorous the de- 
he might the better oppoſe his aſſailant in fence, Tongues, inſtead of drums, ani- 
the fame manner; and the firſt uſe T mated the combatants; for they did not 
made of my liberty, was to fly to a cloſet ſuſpend the exerciſe of ſpeech, though *- 
at the other end of the room, wherein I their hands ſufficiently proclaimed their 
bolted myſelf with the utmoſt expedi- animoſity to perſons of any tolerable 
tion; for which I might not ſo conve- apprehenſion. But they aſſaulted each 
niently have found time, had not the lady other's ears with as much violence as 
puſhed her fat guide, with a violence their caps; abuſe flew as thick as blows; 
which her legs, oppreſſed by their bur- and it was not long before they were 
den, could not ſupport. | both uncoiffed. The loſs of one cap 
Down fell the mighty load of fleſh expoſed to view a fine head of grey hair, 
upon the ground; and the lady, not ex- though then ' cruelly diſhevelled, that 
fing to overthrow ſuch a mountain, ſeemed to denote more maturity of rea- 
bad exerted her ſtrength too far, and, by ſon and coolneſs of brain than was agree- 
the old woman's giving way, was FA able to what had paſſed. The other 
drawn off her bias, that ſhe fell over ſeized theſe hoary honours; the reve- 
her. | rence they ſhould have inſpired being to- 
Though I continued to tremble more tally extinguiſhed by envy, which gave 
than did honour to my courage, yet I redoubled rage to the enemy, The ſame 
made uſe of the privilege the glaſs-door accident happened to herſelf, having un- 
| | to the cloſet aforded me, obſerving fortunately expoſed a hairleſs head, for 
| through it the (kirmiſh from which I time had been more cruel to her: how- 
was {o happily delivered. The clamours ever, a few graſps made ſuch violent 
grew intolerable; the old ' gentleman depredations, that, as Shakeſpeare lays, 
treated the young one with fury, the * She made theſe odds all even;* for, 
| -younger returned it with ſcorn; names getting the better of the partiality of time, 
| quite new to me were given and return- ſhe reduced her adverſary to the ſame 
ed; each called aloud for vengeance, but bald ſtate as herſelf. ka vt OH Up 
neither haſtened to take it. Their ſwords While the women ſhewed an impla- 
; ſhone bright indeed, but appeared ſafe as cable defire of revenge, the wiſer men 
) in their ſcabbards; as they were not ſtill contented themſelves with only de- 
quite reſplendent enough to dazzle the claring their thirſt for vengeance. Their 
eyes, they ſeemed perfectly innocent. reſolutions ſeemed all forblood and mur- 
t More vigorouſly did our ſofter ſex der; every word threatened maiming, 
1 exert itſelf, The lady adminiſtered fuel ſcarifications, wounds, or death: but 
[ | to her own anger by reviling the ſtum. they were too great philoſophers not to 
r 


bling block that had ignominiouſly govern their actions, though their unruly 
brought her to the ground. She called tongues could not be controuled. They 
herbawd, ennobling every ſentence with brandiſhed their ſwords ; but each was 
[ | that name; which was ſo unknown to careful to avoid giving any ſcratch that 
e me, that I imagined it a ſynonimous might exaſperate his antagoniſt, In 
term for a fat woman. She accuſed her they ſtormed ſo exactly in the ſame key, 


p of ruining her daughter; and, having that neither found himſelf fo inferior to 
e | worked herſelf up to a proper ſpirzt, fel the other, as to be reduced to call in a 
d to beating her moſt unmercifully, - ſharper aſſiſtant ; nor could either prevail 
, Ĩꝓhbe victim of her rage roared all the on himſelf to attempt the deſtruction 
, time, as if ſhe expected every blow would each ſwore to effect, till the old gentle- 
"= end the life ſhe had nouriſhed with ſo man, recollecting he might gain the bo- 
e. much pleaſure and care. At laſt, find- nour of a murder without danger of a 
- ing that defence not ſufficient to deliver mortal reſiſtance, prudently changed the 
r her from an enemy, whoſe ears had been object of his threats, and calling to me 
. too much accuſtomed to her own * troub- under the fattermg denomination of his 
r 


* lous uproar,” to be capable of being Shameleſs Daughter, ſwore ho rare 
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break down the door if T did not open it 
inſtantly; as ſolemnly aſſuring me, that, 
when he could get me within his reach, 
he would pierce my diſobedient heart. 
This, no doubt, was a moſt alluring in- 
vitation; he would have had an excel- 
lent chance of bringing me out of my 
ſanctuary by ſuch a declaration, had I 
not grown ſenſible that I owed my dan- 
ger to a miſtake, and therefore the ſureſt 
way of avoiding the one was to rectify 
the other. Though as ſoon as I became 
convinced of the error which occaſioned 
this bultle, I began to find ſome enter- 
tainment in the tray, yet my ſpirits were 
in too diſcompoſed a fituation to be much 
pleaſed. I reſolved to ſhew myſelf to 
quiet the tempeſt, but knew not how to 
perform it ſately. Should that old man 
remain as obſtinate in his error as the 

young one, he might deprive me of all 
ſenſe, before I could- reſtore him to his 
ſenſes. 
be quicker than the ſight. I therefore 
was reſolved not to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, but purpoſed to capitulate before I 
ventured out of my fortreſs. I called 
out to them that they were all miſtaken 
in me; that I was united to none of them, 
either by blood or affection; and if the 
gentleman who ſuppoſed himſelf my fa- 


ther wauld but give his eyes leiſure to 


convince him of his error, I would come 
forth to them. 

The promiſe I aſked was given me, 
and I. opened my door; but I had not 
gone two ſteps into the room, before the 
old man, whole eyes were grown dim by 
age, and his reaſon obſcured hy paſſion, 
ran at me with his ſword drawn. I was 
flying back into my aſylum, from whence 
I: thould not eaſily have been again 
tempted forth, had not the young gentle- 
man reſcued me from the ſudden end 
with which my exiſtence was threatened, 
by catching hold of the outrageous fa- 
ther. Upon the promiſe of not letting 
him go till better light had cleared up 


the miſtake, I conſented to venture to 


approach the candle, which immediately 
ſhewed them all that they were in an er- 
ror, and gave riſe to a new kind of up- 
roar, one exclaiming for his Harriet, the 
other crying out for his daughter; and 
all appeared ſo mortified to find a ſtran- 


ger in her place, that I began ta appre- 


hend a bad reception, eſpeclally as I could 
give but very indifferent anſwers to their 


various queſtious. We were not long at 


In age, anger will ſometimes, 
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a loſs to comprehend that all this confu- 
ſion was occaſioned by the ſervant at the 
inn having informed me of the readine(s 
of this young nobleman's equipage, in- 
ſtead of the lady fo furiouſly conteſted, 
and by my heedleſſneſs, which had pre- 
vented me from diſcovering the blunder, 
Theview of the company was now to de- 
ceive each other; all declared the impoſ- 


ſibility of going in ſearch of the lady I 


had perſonated, in ſo daik and fo ſtormy 
a night, eſpecially as the road was intri- 
cate and hard to find. But, as it ap- 
peared, this was a feint; for the old gen- 
tleman, I ſuppoſe, conadering that it 
would be difficult for him to ſteal a 
march, as he was lodged in the enemy's 
quarters, thought 1t better to relinquiſh 
his hopes, in order to diſappoint the 
other. Accordingly, he told him he 
was convinced he only deſigned to bub. 
ble him, in lulling him into ſecurity, by 
agreeing with hum in this point, and then 
ſetting forth after the fugitive, when he 
imagined his eaſy dupe was fait aſleep. 
He acknowledg:d he had entertained 
the ſame intention himſelf; but recol- 
lectiug how difficult it would be to exe- 
cute it, he was reſolved to make itequal- 
ly ſo to both, and would not go into bed 
the whole night, nor ſuffer his horſes to 
be unharneſſed, nor his ſervants to enter 
the houſe, unleſs his lordſhip would con- 
ſent that their ſervants ſhould be ſo lodg. 


ed together, that they could not be igno- 


rant of each other's motions. Beiides 
which, he Y r that the keys of the 


| houſe doors ſhould: be depoſited in my 


hands, and that I ſhould not deliver them 
up till they met next morning at day- 
break; promiſing then to carry me to the 


town from whence I had by miſtake 


been brought. 3 

The ill grace with which the young 
nobleman agreed to a propoſal that it 
was to no mus to reject, was a ſufh- 
cient proof that the old gentleman had 
not miſtaken his views. A ſupper was 


now ſerved up, which I ſuppoſed was in- 


tended for a more amicable entertain. 
ment. Every one eat as. their ſeveral 
diſappointments would permit. them, but. 
none ſo little as. myſelf, . The 1 * 
and great agitation of ſpirits which I 
that day endured, affected me very much; 
and the uneaſineſs I imagined Lor 
Dorcheſter would be under on my ac- 
count, with my uncertainty of finding 
him at the town where I was to ber; | 
ol 
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ried the next day,' was an additional 
weight tomy ſpirits. However, melan- 
choly or ill-humour made us appear 
much upon an equality; not a word was 
uttered by 'one of the company ; the 
dumb ſhew of civility was * kept 
up; and, as ſoon as ſupper was ended, 
the elderly pair deſired to have the condi- 
tion immediately complied with, and then 
to be ſhewn to their chamber. 1 

The young lord would have deferred 
the delivery of the keys, on pretence of 
the carlineſs of the hour; but prudence 
or poſitiveneſs, qualities to be expected 
in old age, rejected all his evaſions in a 
manner that ſhewed his folly in preſum- 
ing to form expectations on the eaſy cre- 
dulity of one who had arrived at the age 
of ſuſpicion. = | 

At laſt, yielding to neceſſity, he deli- 
vered the keys into my hands, at the 
ſame time entreating me to allow him 
an hour of my company; aſſuring me, 
in a whiſper, that, could he ohtain that 
favour, he ſhould eſteem the accident to 
which he ſhould owe 1t as a very fortu- 
nate one; adding, that a glance of m 
charms muſt efface the impreſſion which 
any other might have made on a heart 
that had never felt their ſuperior excel- 
lence, 

This bombaſt compliment was unan- 
ſwerable to my grovelling genius, ſo I 
attempted not to reply, and found no in- 
clination to grant his requeſt: for the fa- 
miliarity of behaviour which confounded 


and furprized me, when I took him for 


Lord Dorcheſter, appeared odious to me 
ſince I knew him to be another. 

My room was cloſe to that wherein 
the gentleman and lady lay. As ſoon as 
I got into it, I bolted my door, the bet- 
ter to ſecure the truſt repoſed in me; fear- 
ing leſt any attempt might be made by 
the young lord on the keys in my cuſto- 
dy. Though I was not acquainted with 


the merits of the cauſe, yet I found my- 
{elf inclined to the ſide of the parents: 


they had a natural right over theirdaugh- 
ter; and might juſtly have demanded 
more duty from her, than, according to 
the appearances of the affair, they ſeem- 
ed to me to have received. They had, 
among the articles of agreement, ſtipu- 


lated or my lying near them, which ſe- 


cured me from moleſtation. Fatigue 
got the better of vexation, and gave me, 
perhaps, a quieter night than any of the 


to put it in execution. 


dinary haſte, was dreſſed and ready be- 


as been the counterpart of that boaſt of 


not have exiſted leſs 8 An abſo : 


ed it implicitly, and was as dumb as my 


expedition I had done the day before, I 


for none of the company would ſtop on 
the road. It was too much to mortify - 
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HeP not a habit of early riſing 
taught me to wake at break of 
day, the noiſe in this houſe of confuſion 
would have e 2 


6 Broke the bands of fleep aſunder, 
And rouz'd me like a rattling peal of thunder.“ 


The eagerneſs to depart raiſed them 
all at once; the ſervants were haſtened; 
they themſelves hurried; and every thing 
was ordered with fo much noiſe and buſ- 
tle, that all were confounded; and their 
intention was retarded by their eagerneſs 


I, by proceeding without any exten. | 


fore any of the company; and my ſpirits 
being elevated by my approaching de- 
parture from a houſe I had ſo little reaſon 
to like, I found ſome entertainment in 
obſerving how much they hindered cach 
other by their general hurry. At laſt, 
however, we got into the reſpective vehi- 
cles; the young lord alone in his, Iwith 
the old gentleman and lady. The for- 
mer had prefled me to accept of a place 
in his equipage; but though neither of 
them ſeemed to promiſe a very amicable 
ſociety, yet the others appeared as if they 
would be the leaſt troubleſome. | 
To be alone in the midſt of crowds 


abſtracted philoſophy, fo often, though 
ſo ſeldom, with reaſon, pretended to, of 
never being leſs alone than when alone; 
but my companions might, without va- 
nity, have claimed all the honour that 
.can ariſe from that ſublime negle& of 
every thing around us; for had each 
been the only being onearth, there could 


lute filence was preſerved during the 
whole road; and ſuch is the force of ex- 
ample, that though nothing could be 


more foreign to my nature, yet I follow. 


companions. In this uuſociable way we 
travelled till the beſt part of the day was 
ſpent: for not having proceeded with the 


found it a long journey; and ſomewhat 
the more ſo for growing very hungry; 


at once two ſuch natural appetites as hun- 
* "ho 88 
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ger and the love of talking; but I could 
meet with no redreſs. I did indeed break 
filence, juſt to hgnify my opinion of the 
neceflity there was for a little refreſh- 
ment, both for us and the horſes ; but 
theonly conſequence of it was aſurly ſen- 
tence rom the old lady, by way of an- 
ſwer; who, in a grumbling tone, ſaid, 
thoſe were lucky who were ſo much at 
their caſe as to think of ſuch things; for 
her part, her daughter had given her 
dinner and ſupper too; and if I had not 
been careleſs and fooliſh, I might now 
have been where I ſhould be. Thus re- 
buffed, I reſumed the ſilence; which 
was never after broken by any of the 
company, e ron cough of the old 
entleman, who was ſomewhat phthi- 
tical. | | 
When we arrived at the inn from 
 whichT had been fo ſtrangely carried, the 
firſt perſon I faw was Lord Dorcheſter, 
who I afterwards underſtood, and then 
hoped, was watching at the door. He 
rather lifted than handed me out of the 
coach, receiving me with an embrace, 
which I frankly returned, overjoyed at 
being once more reſtored to him. | 
My lord led me into the inn, and, 
with looks of inexpreſſible delight, re- 
peated his congratulations on my arri- 
val. He told me, that having waited at 
his friend's houſe long after the time he 
expected me to call on him, he grew un- 
ealy leſt fome accident had befallen me, 
and came back to the inn to learn the 
occaſion of my delay. He did not long. 
remain in ignorance. - He found a very 
handſome young woman in the inn yard, 
almoſt frantick ; all the people gathered 
about her; while ſhe, inſenſible of the 
_ Tidicule to which ſhe expoſed herſelf, la- 
mented her ilk fortune, and uttered all 
the exclamations of deſpair. Though 
tde young lady's features were altered 
fear and anguiſh, yet my lord recollected 
that he had been acquainted with her in 
London, where ſhe was educated by an 
aunt with whom the lived, till her fa- 
ther, who, though a man of fortune, was 
vulgar in manners, and low in under- 
ſtanding, ane her his ſervant for her 
mother in- Ia. 
The ſcene was changed; he was now 
reduced to a more abj<& ſervitude than 
his bride was in before. This woman 
inſiſted on her daughter - in- law's return 
ing home; thinking her, while at a diſ- 
tance, more out of her power chan was 


nugreeadle to her love for her new- acquired 
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dominion. Lord Dorcheſter had heard 
of this-melancholy change in the yo 
lady's way of life, and had pitied her; 
but was now alarmed by the apprehen. 
ſions of ſome much greater diſtreſs. He 
enquired the cauſe of her diſtracted heha. 
viour, and received for anſwer, that it 
was owing to another young lady's hay. 
ing by miſtake gone in the chariot de. 
ſigned for her, by which means ſhe was 
left without a guide to the -place where 
ſhe was to go; but the occaſion of her 
being ſo very much diſtreſſed: about it 
they could not tell, nor what ſhe meant 
by continually exclaiming, that ſhe was 
undone ſhould ſhe be diſcovered, andwas 
the moſt miſerable wretch upon earth. 
My lord aſked who it was that had 
gone in the conveyance ſhe ſo much re- 
gretted ; when one 'of his ſervants per- 
ceiving him in the crowd, came up, and 
anſwered his queſtion, by telling him it 
muſt be Miſs Ophelia Lenox; for ſhe was 
no where to be found; and one of the 
ſervants of the inn had confeſſed, that 
1 git her equipage, he had inform- 
ed her it was ready. Another belong- 
ing to the houſe ſoon confirmed this, by 
declaring he ſaw me get into it, and had 
received orders from me to bid the ſer- 
vants follow directly. 

My lord was polite enough to tell me, 
that he was now a fit companion for the 
diſappointed lady, being almoſt as mad 
as ſhe was; till his mind received ſome 
conſolation, by conſidering that the miſ- 
take. could not laſt long, and that he 
might get ſuch information from her, 
as would enable him to overtake me. 
Upon this he prevailed with her to go 
into a room, where he could more con- 
veniently enquire into the affair, and ſhe 
wig with more decency indulge her 
grier, e - 58 
The young lady frankly declared to 
him, een, Au time _ left Lon- 
don, ſhe had received the moſt cruel 

treatment from her mother-in-law ; who, 
not | contented with the ſufferings ſhe 
could herſelf inflict; had frequently exaſ- 
perated her father ſo much againſt her, 
% that ſhe had led a wretched life. The 
beginning of that ſummer Lord — 
"came into their neighbourkood on à vi- 
fit. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed her by bis ad- 
dreſſes; and, *ni-the opportunities re. 
with her to fly from all the miſeries in- 
flicted on her, and commit herſelf to hus 
protection. The manner of her * 
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was performed according to the plan 
they E on; when, in the mid- 
dle of _ wy * ted their 
ſcheme V un ©, 
Lord Dorcheſter old me, that, out of 
a juſt ſenſe of the duties a child owes to 
her parent, he endeavoured to perſuade 
her againſt ſo great a breach of hers; 
adviſing her to go to her aunt, and aſ- 
furing her of his moſt earneſt endeavours 
to-prevail with her father to conſent to 
her living there. | Bo. | 
His care was not unavailingz the 
young lady conſented; and he hired her 
4 chariot, ſending one of his ſervants to 
eſcort het to London. All the ſatisfac- 
tion he received, was from having re- 
claimed her from diſobedience; for ſhe 
was ſo ignorant of what was to become 
of her after ſhe 2 88 
ui his ſervant being her guide) 
Cs not give the feaſt account 
where T might be found. However, af- 
ter my lord ſaw her ſet out towards 
London, he and his ſervants went forth 
on à fruitleſs ſearch, till night, and de- 
ſpair of ſucceſs brought them back to 
inn, with an intent of making a 
more exact ſearch the following day. 
Accordingly, they purſued their pur- 
poſe the next morning as ſoon as day 
appeared; but having been. equally un- 
fuccefsful as the night before, he return- 
ed to the inn, ſtill in hopes I might be 
again brought thither. us 
expectation as his only reſource, he was 
walking eve 
inn, in the extremeſt impatience, when 


his attention was awakened by the ſound . 


of two vehicles from a croſs-road. Pro- 
bability was now unneceſſary. The 

nalleſt poſſibility is ſufficient to flatter 
dur expectations in any thing weardent- 
ly deſire. My lord's hopes were raiſed, 
4; for it was 
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her father. He at laſt 


to make her eſcape from her parents, 
and fly to him, promiſing to ſanctify ſo 


educed to this 
every way within ſight of the 


of his eloquence on a mind too inſenſible | 
to afford him any certainty of ſucceſs; . * 


Above two hours paſſed in this con- 


ference; at the end of which he returned 


to me, and informed me, thathe had not 
only prevailed on the gentleman to for- 
give his daughter's intentional diſobedi= 
ence, in conſideration of her ſincere re- 
pentance, and to. give her leave toremain 
with her aunt, but had even obtained 
the permiſſion under his hand, with a ſets 
tlemeut on his daughter while ſhe conti- 
nued there; to put it out of his wife's 


power to make him recal his promiſe, - * - 


J have related this affair as it was then 


told me; but I ſhall now give your la- 
dyſhip an exact account of ſome circum- 
ſtances which were concealed from me, 
till ſecreſy was of no longer uſe. What 


appeared plain enough tomy undoubtin 
ignorance, would ſeem obſcure to thoſe 
whoſe knowledge of the world leads them 


to fee a deficiency in particulars. | 
This nobleman had not been long in 


the neighbourhoodof this family, before 


he began to make his addreſſes to the 
young fugitive; and, pretending to be 


unmarried, he feigned honourable views, 


inventing reaſons for concealing it from 
iled with her 


raſh a ſtep by an immediate marriage. 
Theſe particulars ſhe related to Lord 
Dorcheſter, who acquainted her with the 
deceit put upon her credullty; informing 
her, that the young nobleman was alrea- 
dy married to a woman of rank equal to 


himſelf, but was too well known in the 
world for a debauched, diſſolute man. 
After ſuch a diſcovery, it was not 


difficult to convince her that his views 


were far different frum what he pretend- 


ed, and that marriage had been. only 
made the lure to draw her into his power. 


As love had not extinguiſhed her Ente of 


virtue, little conſideration was requiſite 
to determine her to fly a man utiwarthy 


ber confidence or eſteem. But ſhe di 
not return home; therefore could eaſier 
reſolve what courſe to avoid than what 
| | ef of mind, the 
was incapable” of thinking to any pur- 


to take. In ſuch 


but Lord Dorcheſter s humanity 


led him to think for her; and, as I have 
faid, he prevailed with her to go to her 


aunt,from whoſe goodneſs he encouraged 
her to hope a pardon far an action rather 
raſh than criminal, to which ſhe had been 
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driven by the. ill treatment of her mo- 
ther-in-law, as much as ſhe had been 
enticed hy the man whom ſhe loved too 
well to ſuſpect. | 

As I had no notion a man could be 

uilty of fo bad an action, I ſimply be- 
Reel the ſtory as my lord related it; 
who, chuſing rather to take advantage 
of my ignorance, than to place his hopes 
in corrupting the innocence of my mind, 
thonght proper to conceal circumſtances 
which muſt lead me into reflections that 
could not fail to alarm me on account of 
my own: fituation. $ 

I had been ſo haraſſed by the events of 
that and the preceding day, that my lord 
would not attempt to proceed any farther 
till the next morning; by which time he 
hoped I might he a little refreſhed. 

The remainder of our journey was 
performed with ſafety and quiet, nothing 
uncommon happening tous the reſt of the 
time. We arrived in London towards the 
the cloſe of the evening, andI was obliged 
to borrowed light for the gay appearance 
of the multitude of ſhops with which it is 
filled; and, by being much illuminated, 
they received double luſtre. As all was 


new, all was remarkable to me; and at - 


every thing we drove by, * I wondered 
© with the fooliſh face of praiſe." What 
then paſſed in my mind has convinced 
me that want of experience makes us as 
mere children at ſixteen as at fix years 
old. Every gewgaw charmed me; every 
tawdry ſhop amazed me. I ſpoke only 
in exclamations; every look ſtared aſto- 
niſhment, The vivacity of my ſenti- 
ments made my folly the more conſpi- 
cuous; but it was at laſt curbed, by ob- 
_ ferving how much my lord was diverted 

with my behaviour. I wiſhed him all 
poſſible entertainment on any other ſub- 
ject, but my pride would not ſuffer me 
to continue the obſeèct of his mirth. 
With much difficulty, I endeavoured to 


conceal my emotions by ſilence ; but 1 


found that my eyes ſpoke them as ſtrong- 

ly as my words; and my lord ſhewed 
me to how little purpoſe. a perſon will 
pretend to act the hypocrite, . whoſe 
thoughts. are legible in the eyes. He 
not only faw what my filence would have 
concealed, but the reaſon why I wiſhed: 
to do it; and, to gratify my pride, ſaid 
all that could ſerve to convinee me that 
ignorance was no reproach to thoſe who 
had not the means of learning. All we 


...- - geceived from Nature was reaſon; this 


would give us a ſenſe of virtue, and every 
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valuable ſentiment ; but as to the many! 
operations of art, it would be ſtupidity 
not to be ſtruck at the firſt ſight of them, 
By fuch arguments, he made me no 
longer appear ſo little in my own eyes; 
I was again reſtored to my ſpeech, and 
forgave him the entertainment he took 
In it. va 
My eyes were fo well amuſed, that! 
was ſorry when we ſtopped at the houſe 
which my lord told me was my, own, 
The rooms, after the ſpacious manſion I 
had left, appeared ſmall ; but were ele. 
gant and pretty : and as I had regretted 
the loſs of the country ſcenes I had left 
behind, my lord informed me, that, ay 
far as was in his power, he had ſupplied 
the want of them, having choſen a houſe 
ſo ſituated, that the bach-todms looked 
into St. James's Pax. 
My lord ſpent the evening with me, 
acquainting me with the number of m 
family, which conſiſted only of one ad, 
befides her I brought out of the country, 
and one footman. by 
As we entered the houſe, I obſerved a 
kind of box, much ornamented, which 
attracted my notice, and excited my cu- 


rioſity after the uſe of it. This, I was 


informed; was a ſedan- chair; which, that 
nothing might be wanting to my con- 
venience, had been beſpoke before I came 
to town, My lord told me jt was to be 
my equipage, and ſhewed cloaths for the 
chairmen, in the ſame livery as my foot- 
man, which differed from his lordſlup's; 
and being left in it to his own fancy, was 
the neateſt and genteeleſt livery 1 have 


ever ſeen. 


When Lord Dorcheſter departed, be- 
ing a good deal fatigued with the length 


of our journey, I went directly to bed; 


nor could all the novelty which 
amuſed my mind keep me awake. But 


ſweet as my flumbers were, I could nat 


not long enjoy them: ſudden noiſes in 
the ſtreets awaked me in a terror. I 
1 that a dead ſilence was the 
conſtant attendant on night; and having 
{at in a room that looked into the park 
till I went to bed, I had not been unde- 
ceived in this particular. A moderate 
noiſe perhaps would have paſſed unheard 
by me, ſo ſoundly I flept; but ſome peo- 
oh eng "ina: quarrel, were ſo cla- 
amber- windows, As 
e rouzed even er 1 1 
My fright, was. ſo. great, that 1 fene 
myſelf « 8 before I was fen- 


| ſible I had left my bed: the noiſe na- 
* wrally 


— hn. 


* _—_ had 2 


torally drew me thither, in order to diſ- 
cover the occafion of it. The crowd I 
beheld increaſed my fears to a height that 
rendered me motionleſs; but I was ſoon 
relieved by ſeeing them move down the 
ſtreet, till they were loſt both to my ſigh 
and hearing. > | 

When the danger was paſt, which I 


| imagined had threatened me, I endea- 


voured to compoſe my ſpirits, and return 
to my bed: but reſt was no longer to be 
found there. The hour was come for the 
return of all my gay neighbours to their 
houſes, which was proclaimed with a 
noiſe that could not fail of diſturbing 
the ſoher part of the neighbourhood. The 


peculiarity of a footman's rap ſtartled me 


very much: Lat firſt fancied ſome ſtrange 
diſaſtrous diſtreſs muſt be the occaſion 
of ſo great a noiſe ; but on more exact 
obſervation, and gr” exactly the ſame 
fort of knocking at different doors, I be- 
gan to diſcover an art in it ill · ſuited to 
any ſuch cauſe. Having no notion of 
any other end of knocki 
to make one's ſelf heard, I could not 
ſuppole theſe flouriſhes were uſed for ſo 
plain and fimple an intent; and at laſt 
convinced myſelf that it muſt be one of 
the pleaſures of a people whom I thought 
capricious'enough to be capable of any 
thing that was ridiculous. This led me 
to ſome very ſevere reflections on the 
hearts of thoſe who could indulge them- 
ſelves in fo fooliſh an amuſement, at a 
time of night when they muſt give great 
diſturbance to perſons who kept regular 
hours, and might prove very 1 I to 
the ſick.” I then had recourſe to all my 
learning; and, with the ignorance of 
many cenforious' politicians, deſpiſed the 
kgiſlature which admitted ſuch teazing 
follies; and by drawing compariſons be- 


tween this negle& of order and the ac- 


counts I had read of the governments of 
ſome other kingdoms, found, in the diſ- 
turbance of my reſt, good reaſon to quar- 
rel with our conſtitution. Many of thoſe 
who inveigh moſt ſtrongly againſt it, per- 
haps cannot aſſign a better. But as 
pouticks, though enlivened by anger and 
cenſure, will, without oppoſition, become 
2 and dull, my wiſe aid ſevere re- 

ons grew: compoſing, and J again 
fell. mto a ſweet fhumber.. Sleep now 
kemed niclinedto treat me like a ſtranger, 
nor with-the carcleſs- dull manner of an 
#1d*acquaintance; letting me be loſt in 
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open, accompanied wi | 
which, though loud, was unintelligible 
to me. 4 | 


at a door than 
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| | 
for my entertainment, repreſented to me 


the cottage which had ſo long ſheltered ; 
my youth; gave me to my beloved aunt's 


embraces, whoſe joy was beyond utter- 
ance, and to be equalled only by my 


own. Lord Dorcheſter ſhewing, by his 


ſmiles, the pleaſure he received from our 
tranſports, and declaring himſelf re- 
warded by the ſatisfaction we enjoyed 
for the journey he had taken to reſtore 
me to her, begged leave to remain a con- 


ſtant ſpectator of our mutual affection. 
In this pleaſing we le Tentranced, 
i 


only to be more affſicted by this unquiet 


town; for all the ſweet deluſion was at 


once put to flight by a rap at my door 
with a club, as if deſi ning to break it 


I believe I was the more frighted for 


the quiet I had, in imagination, enjoyed, 


All I had hitherto felt was little to my 
preſent terror. I ran tomy maid's room, 
which was next to mine; and by catch- 
ing hold of her, waked her. The fear 
impreſſed on my countenance communi- 
cated itſelf to her mind: ſhe was little 
able to inſpire me with any courage, till 


I made her underſtand the cauſe of my 
fear, by deſiring her to liſten tothe dread- 
ful voice which had alarmed me; but 


was now gone paſt my houſe, and ac- 


companying the forcible attacks the club 


was making on other doors. It was with 
difficulty that reſpect, aſſiſted with a little 
peeviſhneſs' at being ſo unneceſſarily diſ- 


turbed, reſtrained her from laughing at 


my fears. But, with all the ciyil gravity 


ſhe could aſſume, ſhe informed me of the 
nature of the grievance, and made me 
liſten to the words, which had 2 N 

erſtood | 


unintelligible to me, till I un 


enough to be. convinced. that they cone 
cerned only the hour of the night, and 


the weather. I had not been inclined to 


believe this on her word, ſuſpecting the 


meant ouly to deceive me into a quiet ſtate 
of mind; and thought her invention very 


> 
* 


1E ſo ridiculous a pretence, as 


that people ſhould pay 1 to he told 


the hour and the ſtate of the weather, 


which, if they were aſleep, could not be 
af any cor 


uence to them; and if th 
were awake, they might learn with leſs cla: 


mour. My ears, and ſome better reaſons 


the gave me for the inſtitution of watch- 


men, at laſt 22 me; and Left her 


a hollow voice, 


if it could furniſh her with nothing 
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to finiſh hernight's 0. but not to mend 


mine; for the repetition of the paſt noiſes, 


cceded them, ſoon oereame my hopes of 
Nleepz and 1 ante all endeavours after 
it with my bed, ſpending the reſt of the 
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1 long been well acquainted with 
J the firſt dawnings of day; but was 
noyy, for the firſt e deprived of the 
fight of the riſing ſun, when clouds did 
not conceal it from human eyes: it was 

an object that always delighted me. Nor 
had I been accuſtomed to behold the 
morning- light with heavy eye-lids, and 
fatigued ſpirits, which want of ſleep now 
made me experience, But as the defire 
of looking on a more agreeable ſcene than 

a narrow ſtreet, had led me into the dining- 
room, from whence I had the view of the 
park, wearineſs of body and mind tempt- 
ed metoliedown on a ſopha, which made 
nk of the furniture of the room ; and 
here, my ſituation being much quieter, I 
freſhed me. 
amuſe a girl bred in ſolitude: the con- 
courſe of people in the ſtreets was a ſtrange 
appearance; all the world ſeemed abroad, 


1 fancied the people were at once ſeized 


all I ſaw excited my wonder, yet it did 
not ſufficiently engage my attention to 
revent my growing impatient for Lord 
Porchelter's company, I had long been 
accuſtomed to ſee him every hour: to 
paſs a whole day abſent from him was 
miſery. I watched at the window, in 
painful expeRation of his arrival, till 
Zuni robbed me of the power of dil- 


tinguiſhi ng objects. In this uneaſy ſtate 
of mind, 1 ſometimes feared ſome acci- 


dent had befallen him, or that he was 
ſick; at others, I apprehended a till 
greater evil, that the want of defire, ngt 
| 1 want of power, to viſit me, occaſioned 
his long abſence. This thought brought 
me a relief from tears, that enabled me 
to combat the evils my imagination had 
raiſed: but, before ſeven o'clock, I had 
a better conſolation; for, at laſt, Lord 
Poicheſter's coack ſtopped at my door. | 
. My e were much funk wit th 
pins of impatience tha I could ot . 


and the variety of new ones which ſuc- 


night in reading and meditation. 


enjoyed a little reſt, which ſafficiently re. 


with aninabilityofſitting ſtill: But though 


venient, muſt ceaſe to 
when it is diſcovered to be C 


ceive him with that joy in my coun 


nance which the pleaſure he thewed ip 


ſeeing me deſerved. He flew up tain 
with fuch rapidity, that there was not 
moment's ſpace between the ſtopping of 
his coach at the door and his entering the 
dining-room. oO ee! 


He approached me with incxpreſſhl 


- + tenderneſs, complaining of the tediouf. 


neſs of every minute of his abſence; and 
of the cruel circumſtances which had de. 
prived him of a poſſibility of coming t6 
„ 22 

Having inſolence enough to be pique 
at not ſeeing him earlier in the day, l 
replied, that it muſt he almoſt impoflible 


to many people to deprive themſelves of 


amuſements and company, without 
they had a Sr hs than x 
charitable deſire of relieving the ſolitude, 
and cane the mind, of one why 
could return them no entertainment to 
recompenſe them for the ſacrifice they 
made to their humanity; and, as I pre. 
ferred his happineſs to' my own, I was 
glad he had not endeavouredat ſodifficult 
a taſk. My eyes, I believe, exprefled ſome 


- reſentment ; but they were not free from 


gathering tears, which ſhewed my grief 


wwuaas at leaſt equal to my anger. He, 
The fight of a great town cannot but 


return, reproached mie for my inhumanity 
in giving him ſuch a reception. Was the 
133 he ſaid, which he had been 
longing for all day, turned into the mor- 
tification of finding me offended with 
him, for the moſt cruel diſappointment be 
had ever experienced. He proteſted, that 
he had never ſo ardently wiſhed for my 
company; and was incapable of receiv- 
ing pleaſure from any thing elſe. He 
then related the vexatious circumſtances 
by which he had been prevented from 
coming ſooner; gave me ſuch ſtrong af- 
ſurances of his affection by words, and 
ſo much ftranger' ſtill in the ſilent lan. 
Reach of his eyes, that I could not reſiſt 
ſuch teſtimony : the pioſt' obſtinate in- 
credulity could not ſtand before the ten- 
derneſs ſo viſible in his expreſſive counte. 
The perverſe 2 which Lord 
Dorcheſter had found me, ſerved the more 
to recommend the good - humour that ſuc- 
ceeded it. For want of a little interrup. 
tion, it had begun to appear an habitual 
eaſineſs; and that, tho l 

| be meritorious, 
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well as myſelf, how neceſſary. his com- 
| pany was to my. happineſs: a circum- 

ance tnat could not but be agreeable to 
ber and could nos be, painful tome, 
while every wiſh was-gratified by his pre: 
ſence, and the charms of his conyerſation 
left no room for reflection. ict 

We both complained of having been 
| ſo long ſeparated; and the joy we ſhewed 
in each other's company proved that 
neither had exaggerated in the deſcription 
of what each had ſuffered for want of it. 
Conſcious of no motive that required 
| concealment, and ignorant of the cuſtoms 
of the world, I ſaw no reaſon for expa- 
tiating leſs upon my uneaſineſs on that 
ſubject than on any other. I knew not that 
the world would have allowed mie to have 

ieved for the loſs of a parrot, to have 
{hot wretched at miſſing a maſquerade, 
miſerable at being deprived. of the ſight 
of a new opera, or diſtreſſed, to the laſt 
degree at being diſappointed of the prin- 
cipal part of the compau at an approach- 
ing drum; but would never have for- 

iven me for declaring my regret for the 

ls of the N ee companion that 
ſociety, eould afford me, if that com- 
panion happened not to be of my own 
ſex. I by no means apprehended that 
to declare I was pleaſed with the con- 
verſation, and touched with the affection, 
of one tenderly attached to me, was an 
offence to decency, if the perſon did not 
wear the ſame ſort of dreſs as myſelf. 
What my heart innocently felt, I thought 
my tongue might irreproachably utter; 
and accordingly, in the fulneſs of my 
heart, ſpoke as frankly as my lord, and 
with all the eloquent warmth of truth, 
deſcribing the painful ſenſations and me- 
lancholy ae ans to which his abſence 
had given riſe, as well.as the ſatisfaction 
in their being at an end, which recom- 
peyſed me for all the paſt ſufferings. 

leſſiugs, by long rellen, grow ſo fa- 
miliar, that we at laſt, become inſenſible 
of their worth, though they influence our 
whole lives, and conſtitute our felicity, 
We lcarcely reflect on the uſe of the Sun, 
unleſs ſome withering plantation, that 
has been deprived of his kindly rays, re- 


We knew not howto part again, ſince, 
when once aſunder, it was in the power 
NA circumſtances to keep us ſo ; 
To 1 of the — 4 was, f au 
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1 Had not been many days in Lond 


before Lord Dorcheſter, deſired I | 


would ſuffer him to introduce me to Lady 
Paleſtine, a relation of his, whoſe touts 
was the rendezvous of all the polite pev- 
ple in town, and where he aſſured me 
ſhould be well entertained... . 


The vivacity of my temper made me | 
incline to novelty an amplements, ang 


therefore I readily acquieſced. 
was fixed; and I was dreſſed with th 


utmoſt elegance, and at no inconſiderable 
expence. As faſhion, not fancy, was to 


be my guide, I left the care of 0 80 
my perſon to my maid, who exhauſted 
her art; and I dare ſay I ſhould have be- 
held the effects of her Iabours with ſome 
complacency, had I not been apprehen- 
ſive of being gazed at for the uncom- 
monueſs of my education; an imperti- 


nence by which I had ſufficiently ſuffered 


on my fir{t arrival at Lord Dorcheſter's: 
and, indeed, in my road to it, theſe fears 
made me more diſpoſed to find faults than 
beauties in my perſon, But my vanity 
taking alarm at this ſudden fit of hu- 
mility, brought Lord Dorchetter to it's 
aid; who.ſo ſtrengthened it's party, that 
I promiſed, with pretty good courage, 


to follow him to Lady Paleſtine's, where 


he was to go before, in order to be in 
readineſs to introduce me. 3 


y . 


Nothing had ſo much contributed to 


make me eaſy as his lordſhip's aſſurances 
that no one but Lady Paleſtme knew ang 


thing of me; nor would ever learn from 


her, more than that I was a young we- 


man to whom he was gnardian, and 


therefore I had no reaſon to apprehend am 
obſervation but what my perſon 8 
and he aſſured me that my dreſs and air. 
were ſo conformable to thoſe of the reſt 
of the world, that there was no room ta 


ſuſpe& I had ever been ſecluded from it. 


„My lord did not explain to me what | 
was generally underſtood by the word 
Guardian; but mentioning it as a common 


thing, had I conceived any doubts about 


| the propriety of my ſituation, he would 
minds us how neceſlary he is to all ex- the 


from imagi ning N being under the care 
of a gentleman, however young and agree- 


able he might be, was any indecorum. 


I did not ſuſpect any one of inclining to 
2 vice of 1 8 7 6 5 J was totally 


ignorant; and if I had. been in that pe 


tic J — 1 oy | * info * d, 1 [0 PY Id 


| ought 
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ereby have removed them; but I was far 
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concourſe of F 


nor aſſemble 


thought nothing ſo great a ſecurity as 
being under a man's peculiar care and 
protection. Some knowledge of the world 
was neceſſary to make me believe any one 


could wiſh to injure another. Long ex- 


perience only convinced me, that a man 
could think of injuring one whom he 
was bound by every tie of real honour 
and humanity to defend: nor could leſs 
have taught me, that men who act with 
the ſtricteſt integrity to their own ſex, 
ſhould imagine 3 leſs obliged to 
do ſo by our's, when they acknowledge 
that nature, by giving us greater gentle- 
neſs of mind, and more delicacy of body, 
makes us dependent on them;. which 
cuſtom has, through policy, not only 
canfirmed but increaſed. 

But it is time to end reflections, which 


will be thought the dregs of my recluſe 
education, and deſpiſed as vulgar and 


puritanical by the free and polite world, 


| Who are above ſuch low reſtraints as I 


may be willing to recommend. I ſhall 
therefore proceed with my ftory. 
With ſome palpitation of heart, I went 


to Lady Paleſtine. I knew ſhewas to have 
company; and the * of ſeeing, 


perhaps, a dozen of people together 
diſcompoſed that aukward baſkZulneſs 


which was the conſequence of the ſolitude 
I had lived in; but the flutter of my ſpirits 


was turned into a real terror on the ſer- 


Vvuant's throwing open the door of the firſt 


room, which expoled to my view ſuch a 

ople as I had never ſeen, 
together in imagination. 
I turned my back. upon them; and tear 


being given as the beſt defence to the 


weaker part of the creation, was deter- 


mined to run down ſtairs as faſt as I 


could;' but Lord Dorcheſter, who waited 
Jult by the door, though in a fright Thad 
overlooked him, caught hold of my hand, 
and then endeavoured to ſtop me, by giv- 
mg me courage to encounter the eyes of 


| fo large a company. He laviſhed upon 


me that beſt cordial to drooping vanity, 
Aattery; and undertook to perſuade me to 
endure to be looked at, by afſuring me 
that I muſt be the object of the admira- 
ion of every one who beheld me; and 
that if I found myſelf more gazed at than 
the reſt of the company, I might be cer- 
tain it was from being more admired. 


This argument has reconciled many wo- 


men to. univerſal obſervation; but, with 


one educated as I had been, baſhfulneſs 
muſt be proof againſt it: however, he 
urged one motive that. inſpired me with 


courage to follow him up the 
which was ſhewing kind hots much' 
ſhould oblige him by doing ſo. To g 
him pleaſure, I could have performel 
more dangerous adventures, though th, | 
paſſing through ſuch multitudes appear 
very tremendous. _ 
When Lady Paleſtine ſaw me, ſhe came 
towards us, and received me in the moſ 
obliging manner; ſpoke in the highet 
ſtrain in praiſe of my perſon, and thankel 
my lord for giving her the pleaſure of 
my acquaintance. This flow of polite. 
neſs I received aukwardly enough; I was 
at that time, by confuſion, rendered az 
incapable, as I was unqualified by nz. 
ture, for returning ſuch compliment. 
Exprefhons of good-will, that I knew 
were dictated by truth, my heart could 
acknowledge, and therefore my tongue 
could repay; but her ladyſhip foared 
above my humble cor ceptions. 
As the largeneſs of the aſſembly made 
the ſphere of Lady Paleſtine's care and 
attention very extenſive, ſhe could not de. 
vote any great portion of her time to one 
perſon; therefore I had ſufficient leifure 
to indulge my curioſity h obſerving the 
company: for, though my lord did not 
go to any great diſtance from me, yet he 
was ſo engaged m converſation with al 
the people around him, that he did not 
interrupt my obſervations. There was 
ſomething fo affectionate in the addreſt 
of moſt of the company to each other, 
that I was happy te nd the people among 
whom fortune had thrown me were ſo in- 
clined to friendſhip. I conceived a ver) 
favourable im 1 of the whole ſo⸗ 
ciety; but vas particularly pleaſed with 
one lady, for her lively and affectionate 
expreſſions of joy at meeting with auother; | 
and found myſelf ſo attracted by the ami- 
able diſpoſition I thought I diſcovered in 
her, that when ſhe left that dear friend, I 
could not help following her to the next; 
but how was I furprized to hear her, 
after practiſing the ſame addreſs, com- 
in of the penance ſhe had undergone 
in heing obliged to ſuffer, for a whole 
uarter of an hour, the converſation of 
the lady ſhe had left with all the tokens 
of regret! A ſecret horror at ſuch falle- 
hood took place of my beginning attach. 
ment, and I flew from her as from 2 wild 
bealt, I believe too, with a like terror in 
my countenance; for Lord Perch 
whoſe eyes were always on me, enquite 
the cauſe. The manner in which I re- 
lated it, ſhewed how much it affeRted uff 
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ind 1 was amazed to ſee him ſmile at it. 


I could not forbear aſking him, = he 
choſe to aſſociate me with ſo vile a ſet of 


cople; for ſurely they would ſcruple no 
Foncs who — e e gull 
of fuch flagrant falſnhoods. Nor was 
better contented when he told me, theſe 
were expreſſions uſed by every one, but 
believed by nobody; mere words of courſe, 


This made no difference in my opinion, 


but by giving me reaſon to add the charge 
of abſurdity, in thus directing the only 
end of ſpeech to the crime of inſincerity: 
it ſeemed to me a method of ranking our- 
ſelves with the dumb part of the creation, 
in ſpite of nature: all the diſtinction was, 
that thoſe nature made ſo, could not pro- 


nounce words; and the others rendered 


themſelves ſo by uttering no meaning. I 


could not poſſibly allow, that the obliga- 


tion of joining in ſociety, required any 
more of us, than to bury our diſlikes in 
flencez to conceal a truth, which, if 
known, may hurt, and can be of no ſer- 


vice, may be a duty ; but to pretend an 
alfection we do not feel, I eſteemed cri- 
minalz and to expreſs what we know will 


not, and what we did not intend ſhould 
de delieved, appeared to me an exceſſive 
folly. The diſguſt this little incident gave 
me, made me attend leſs to the converſa- 
tion, and conſequently more to the per- 


ſons of the company: a change that was 


not at all to my eaſe; for I now found I 
had every one's eye upon me; wherever 
I placed myſelf, I was the principal ob- 
et; to move was to little purpoſe; the 
eyes might be different, but they were ſtill 
like fixed on me. The gentlemen were 
more particularly troubleſome in this re- 
ſpect. If I fat down in hopes of hiding 
myſelf, it only drew them nearer, leſt any 
one ſhould ſereen me from their ſight. My 


uneaſineſs was viſible in my countenance; 


for I heard one gentleman ſay to three 
or four others Come away: it is cruel 
to put any one ſo much out of counte- 
nance.— That may be, anſwered 
another; but it would be more cruel to 
* myſelf to comply with a 'baſkfulneſs 


, 1 adorns her. Fa, 
All the flattery with which Lord Dor- 
cheſter had endeavoured to arm me 
againſt the effects of ſuch general obſer- 


rations, had now no longer power over 


my mind. I could not perſuade myſelf 


that I attrated the notice of the.compan 
by any thing but a ſtrangeneſs in my 1 


and manner; and I was the more con- 
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1 © 
vinced of it by the contemptuous glances 
of _ young ladies. | 
1 My ny h 4 — that ſame 
ill- natured, and ſome ill-judging people, 
would defpiſe others for Heir une r- 
ble ignorance of the follies of the world, 
though the knowledge of them could 
have no good tendency. Theſe ſigns of 
undeferved contempt gave me no fa- 


vourable impreſſion of the ladies; yet I 


liked them better than the reſt of the com- 

pany: they looked leſs pleaſed indeed; 
but then they looked leſs at me; and that 

{ed me for their ſcorn. 

I at laſt got Lord Dorcheſter to 7 


my going home, and he immediately fol- 


lowed me; but found me ſo much hum- 
bled, that I was quite dull. To cure 
me of my humility was, therefore, much 


his intereſt; and he laboured hard to per- 


ſuade me into the belief he had before 
tried to inſpire; and, to convince me, de- 
fired I would another time obſerve the 
difference between my complexion and 


_ thoſe of the reſt of the ladies: I was not 
ſo humble as to have overlooked that cir- 


cumſtance; I had perceived a great dead- 
neſs in the beſt complexions in the roomz 


and as I did not ſuppoſe there could be 


any thing very particular in mine, fan- 
cied it a ſtrange effect of the light, till 
various ern wee, ſhewed me Fe con- 
trary. This advantage I could never at- 
tribute to any thing but having always 
kept ſuch early hours, as Nature ſeems 
to have deſigned ; having lived continu- 
ally in the air, though not much expoſed 
to the ſun; and on fo very ſpare a diet, 


as, by giving me the pureſt blood ima- 
inable, might communicate an extraor- 


mary clearneſs to my ſkin. \, 


I ſoon forgot the uneaſineſs I had un- 


dergone. Lord Dorcheſter's converfation 
baniſhed every painful thought; and the 
pleaſure he ſeemed to have received from 


uy appearance recompenſed me for what 
It ad | 0 


ſuffered for it. 


Lady Paleſtine returned my viſit the 


next morning; and invited Lord Dor- 


cheſter and myſelf to dine with her the 
day following, without any other com- 


pany. She was ſo eaſy in her converſa- 
tion, and courted my acquaintante ſo po- 
litely, that in a few days we became 
what the world calls intimate; that is, 
we faw each other often, and converſed 
with freedom and chearfulnefs. I found 
no inclinxtion to a real attachment to her: 
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ſhe had agood deal of wit; but diſfipation 
had robbed her of her judgment. She 
was the life of a circle; but a dull com- 
panion tete a tẽte; and, as if ſhe was ſen- 
ble of this, ſhe avoided them as much 
as poſſible, and delighted in a crowd. 
Her greateſt happineſs was a general ac- 
quaintance: a bleaung to which ſhe had 
attaĩned. | 5 | 


CHAP. XX, 


; OUR ladyſhip perhaps begins to 
wonder, that Lord Dorcheſter, 
with the views which you will ſuppoſe he 
had, would introduce me to a woman ef 
Saſhion, where I might gain a knowledge 
af the world, which, if it did not corrupt 
me, might fruſtrate his deſigns by diſco- 
vering them to me. That I may not 
leave this improbability on your mind, 
till the courſe of my narration clears it 
up, T will venture the diſcovery, and in- 
form you now, of what I long remained 
ignorant. For the manner in which I at 
ft came by the knowledge, you muſt 
wait till the courſe of my ſtory leads me 
do it. 


was a woman of wit, and of conſiderable 
rank; but her fortune was by no means 
equal to her ſplendid way of life. At 
fifteen ſhe was married to an old man, 
who, as he did not gain her affections, 
could not greatly influence the conduct 
of a woman, who had been better inſtruct- 


Paleſtine's fondneſs made her miſtreſs of 
herſelf from the day of her marriage. 
The natural vivacity of her temper, 
and thediſlike to a companion of an age 
{ ill ſuited to her own, led her into all * 
diſſipations which the 2 world affords. 
Her beauty, with the other favourable cir- 
cumſtances of her ſituation, attracted the 
dther ſex. No woman had more admirers; 
naturally vain and lively, all received 
encouragement; and few who ſtrongly 
attached themſelves to her could com- 
plain of her cruelty: however, as my lord 
was pleaſed, the world was too obliging 
to take offence. The . in 
filence pitied her errors; the cenſorious, 


expecting a ſpeedy rupture from her bad 
oonduct, did not TAE mers anticipation 


worthy the attention of perſons accuſtom- 


ed to the more ingenious exerciſe of in- 
vention; and as the conſequences they 


expected from her irregularity, made her 


Lady Paleſtine, I have already ſaid, for at his death, which hap 


leſs the object of their envy than wo. 
men of a leſs blameable behaviour, ther 
thought her an unworthy ſubject of dit. 
courſe, and neglected her. Every one 
indeed called her imprudent, but were not 
the leſs deſirous of her acquaintance, 
ſince ſhe gave entertainments, had great 
drums, and every kind of diverſion at her 


houſe. Aſtræa, with all her virtue, were 


ſhe now to come upon earth, could not 
attract ſuch multitudes as a card - table. 


People cenſure the pleaſures 1 he thoſe 
means 


who will nat impart to others t 

of being pleaſed., If a woman has aſſur- 
ance enough not to be aſhamed of infamy, 
and a fortune to afford every faſhionable 
expence, the world may blame her ill 
conduct, but it will not deſert her; while 
they cenſure ber behaviour, they will 
court her acquaintance. I have learnt, 
that nothing 1s a crime in polite circles, 
but poverty and prudence. A perſon who 
cannot contribute to the follies of others, 
may perhaps be pardoned if ſhe only 
complies with them; but if ſhe attem 


to be rational, ſhe muſt not hope for for- 


giveneſs. $i gp 

It is ſuppoſed, that Lord Paleſtine at 
laſt grew IE infatuated than he had been; 
ned when 
his lady was about twenty-five years of 
age, he left her but little more than her 
jointure of fix hundred pounds per an- 
num, and his London houſe, furniture, 
and jewels. This appeared to a woman 
of her ladyſhip's ſpirit, a poor deſpicable 


| payee» it would have obliged her to 
ed in politeneſs than in prudence. Lord 


ave leſſened her pleaſures; and if ſhe had 
a proper ſenſe of the conſequences of re- 
trenching, it muſt be allowed a ſerious 
conſideration, ſince the ſplendour in which 
ſhe had lived, had been the only means 
* her from contempt and neg- 


| She could find but one reſource againſt 


the evils that threatened her. As ſhe was 


young, and in high reputation for her wit 
and beauty, ſhe thought it nat impoſſible, 
for once, to reconcile pleaſure andintereft, 
and accordingly made thoſe for whom 
ſhe bur G the eſteem of mankind 
give her the means N their ci· 
vility and outward r She was too 
engaging fo fail of ſucceſs in this point: 
her wit and politeneſs for a long time 
excuſed the decay of her beauty; and, 
ſupplying by art the depredations of time, 
ſhe was not deſtitute of admirers, even 


when I was introduced to her N | 


ance, though ſhe was then above Wy 
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ars old. Faſhion was a charm of which 
age had not robbed her, and continued to 
attract many years after I knew her: but 
as this was not quite ſo univerſal a mag- 
net as youth and beauty, ſhe found th 
effects in a diminution of lovers, and 
therefore was not averſe to receiving 
advantage from the love of which ſhe 
was not the object. | TOO 
Lord Dorcheſter had been one of her 
train, more from faſhion and indolence 
than from inclination; and, as he knew 
money had no more charms for her than 
love, he made little ſcruple of acquaint- 
ing her with his paſſion for me, and of 
the means he intended to purſue. He 
wiſhed to have me introduced into the 
world; as he thought it might both im- 
prove.and amuſe me; he knew not how 
to do this without running a hazard of 
my learning more of it than was confiſtent 
with his ſcheme, except by the means of 
ſomebody who would concur with him 
in the execution, and yet was on ſuch a 
footing in the world, that her acquaint- 
ance would not place me in a bad light; for 
his lordſhip did not chuſe that any perſon 


ſhould have reaſon to think ill of me but 


himſelf. No one could be fo proper for 
this purpoſe as Lady Paleſtine. She knew 
my lord's generoſity too well to decline 
the office, and complied with the plan he 
directed, though ſhe diſapproved It. 
She told Lord Dorcheſter, that, in her 
opinion, he would be more certain of ſuc- 
ceſs by making me acquainted with al} 
the cuſtoms of mankind; by treating 
vulgar prejudices as they deſerved; and 
ſhewing me how much more happy they 
were who ſet themſelves above ſuch a 
low way of thinking, than thoſe narrows- 
minded people who were governed by 
them, dhe offered to aſſiſt him in this 
manner, which ſhe eſteemed much the 
beſt: but his lordſhip differed in opinion. 
He replied, that what ſhe ſaid might be 
true, had I been educated in as great ig- 
norance of vice and virtue, as of the 
cuſtoms of mankind ; but that, on the 
contrary, I was as much better acquainted 
with the one, as I was leſs ſo with the 


other, than thoſe who are bred in the world: 


that he was convinced 1 ſhould deteſt 
1 was I to perceive his principles were 

s pure than my own; whereas he'now 
had reaſon to believe he had malle ſojne 


impreſſion on my heart; and that, as I 


_ 
ppoſe he ſhould find opportu 
m innocence and love, which he might 


: From folbiGon , he could not but 


nities from © chanting jin 


43 
improve; and that all the effects he wiſhed 
from introducing me into the world, was 
the diſſipating my thoughts, leſt too much 
reflection might teach me ſome guard 
againſt him. A e nl 
Lady Paleſtine had ſo great a ſenſe of 
female frailty, ſhe could not think Lord 
Dorcheſter's ſcheme abſolutely impracti- 
cable, and readily agreed to obey his 
commands; though an intimacy with me 
was not very deſirable, as it could not be 
cultivated in a crowd. A gay party at 


ſupper was her greateſt pleaſure; but in 


them I might have ſeen more of the world 
than was thought adviſeable, eſpecrally 
as converſation was apt to take a free 
turn at her ladyſhip's houſe: however, ſhe 
ſacrificed a few hours to my lord and me, 
excluding others. At her largeſt aſſem- 
blies I was judged ſafe enough; for, 
though I there fell into converſation with 
many people, eſpecially the gentlemen, 
(for they were moſt watchful for oppor- 
tunities of freaking to me) and 2 
not more reſerved to them than to my 
own ſex; yet decorum ſecured me from 


the freedom of converſation, to which her 


ladyſhip admitted them. She was like- 
wiſe graciouſly pleaſed to carry me to 
publick places, ans Tag 
The firſt I appeared at was a play. No 
one was admitted into the box to us but 
Lord Dorcheſter, who excluded all others 
that I might not confine the emotions ſo 
new a ſight would raiſe in me. My lord 
had often read to me fome of Shake- 
ſpeare's hiſtorical plays; and it was to 
one of theſe he carried me; never chuſing 
I ſhould go to any others; and he gave 
me ſo poor a character of the perform- 
ances of many of the other dramatick 
poets, that I never felt a dehre of ſeein 
them, though by the play-bills I found 
there was great variety, 
Had my lord's only view been my en- 


tertainment, in this he would have acted 


judiciouſly. I have been convinced by 


obſervation, that plays and novels vitiate 


the taſte: I allow many of them to be ex- 
tremely diverting, ſome very fine; but, by 


the multi mayor events, mixed with a 
xd deat of the marvellous,” they teach 


the mind a diſſipation even in reading. 


The ſimple chain of facts in hiſtory ap- 
Pears ill to a perſon uſed to wonder; as 
moral truths, and ſound reaſon do, to 
one who has been accuſtomed to the 
turns and quibbles of falſe wit, the en- 
of rhime, or the pompous 
ſound of high-flown metaphors. -- 
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Not that I would exclude the reading 
of ſuch authors as I mention. I am not 
inſenſible to the charms of poetry; per- 


haps was I more fo, I might not think 


it ſo unfit for young people: but I look 


upon it as dangerous, before maturity has 
fixed ſome degree of taſte, ſome ſteadineſs 


of thought and principle, as it is apt to 


render them ever after uninclined to ſuch 
| ſtudies as are uſeful, and of more laiting 


entertainment. In ſhort, I eſteem ſuch 
reading as bad for the mind, as high 
meats are for the ſtomach: they may 
create a falſe appetite, but will pall a true 


one, and make all proper food appear 
inſipid, till, by long uſe, they even grow 


tireſome; and the true appetite being vi- 
tiated, all alike diſguſt. 

The very little 1 heard of ſuch per- 
formances, pleaſed me for the time; but 
being ſeldom, and of ſhort duration, they 
did not dwell enough on my mind to lead 
me into any compariſon between the en- 
tertainment they afforded me, and what 
I received from my common ſtudies; they 
amuſed without diſſipating. Lord Dor- 


_ cheſter diſpenſed them as a cordial to my 
ſpirits, when he perceived them inclined | 
to ſuffer from the melancholy reflections 
which would occur too frequently, as 


my aunt could not be long out of my 
thoughts. However, greatly as I had been 


_ entertained by the plays I had heard, 
there was ſomething ſo much more lively 


in the repreſentation of them on the thea- 


tre, as at firſt delighted me extremely. 


I had heard many of the ſpeeches much 
more tq advantage when my lord read 
them; but, in the acting, the whole re- 
ceived ſuch an air of truth, that I could 
ſcarcely diſbelieve a fact in it, This made 
my agitations almoſt as ſtrong as if Thad 
been the ſpectator of a real tragedy . The 
play was Macbeth; and Lord Dorcheſter 
and Lady Paleſtine were ſufficiently taken 
up in obſerving the paſſions impreſſed on 
my countenance, They told me, I might 
more properly be ſaid to act the play than 
ſome of the perſons on the ſtage. Indeed, 
1 believe I was more fatigued with my 
part of the repreſentatian; for, when it 
was over, I found my mind quite wea 

with the agitation it had been in, Ange 
was one of the paſſions that had been 
excited; for I could not bear with pa- 
tience the. noiſes that were. ſometimes 
made; and was ſo entirely engaged, that 
I could not utter a rational ſentence on 
any other ſubject, even between the acts. 


Ngr did the change of ſcene change my 


ideas; for, after I went home, they con- 
tinued as much fixed on the play as 
during the repreſentation; and it was al. 
moſt with difficulty they at laſt gave place 
to ſleep. | 


CHAP. XXI. 


ADY Paleſtine invited me the next 

day to a private party of a few 
friends. I would modeſtly have declined 
the invitation; for not being a general 
friend to the company, I felt mylelf un. 
worthy of a place among them, and ex. 
preſſed a fear of being a troubleſome ye. 
ſtraint on their converſation. She ſmiled 
at this notion, but inſiſted on my coming, 
I could not help anticipating, in my ima- 
2 the pleaſure I ſhould receive 
rom the variety of converſation ſo noble 
and extenſive an union muſt afford, 
where each perſon could venture to de- 
clare every thought, and give vent even to 
their follies: for I had been taught by my 
lord, the neceſſity of being guarded in 


_ what we fay before any but moſt inti- 


mate friends; and to this I attributed 
the extreme triflingneſs of all the conver- 
fation at which I had been preſent. 

I went to Lady Paleſtine's at the ap- 
pinned time; and though there were 
fewer people than I had ever ſeen when 
ſhe admitted company, yet I was inclined 
to envy her ſo many ſelect friends; for 
there was about twenty in number. 

My expectation being raiſed, I was 
all attention; but, to my great ſurprize, 
the converſation extended no farther than 
the weather, and their engagements, dur- 
ing the interval between their arrival and 
their being properly diſpoſed to their ſe- 
parate ables; or I then learnt, that even 
in friendly ſocieties, cards were a neceſ- 
R ; 

Nat doubting but converſation would 


ſhare their. time, I, by turns, attended 


every table, but found that the game was 
the only topick. One held the cruel 
cards, another the pleaſanteft hand; thoſe 
wha won moſt part of the night no loner 
ſeemed to be threatened with a reverſe of 
fortune than they declared there was no 
playing againſt lady ſuch a one; ſhe al. 
ways won: another equally unſucceſsful 
added, ſome people had ſtrange good luck: 
for her part, ſhe found her cards would 
ſometimes be bad; but ſome people could 
make them win, whether they were bac 


| ad 
or good. The winners enjoyed the good 
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fortune in filence, or told you how much 
they had loſt the night before. When 
it grew late, this ſelect ſociety broke up; 
and ſhewing that cards, not friendſhip, 
had drawn them together, withdrew as 
ſoon as they aroſe from the table : ſome 
exulting with the reflection of —— 
won their friends money; others out o 

humour at having Joſt their own; but 
none, I believe, ſo 1 an ey as my- 
ſelf, who had imagined a far different 
entertainment; not having then learnt, 


that a party which does not by it's num 


bers deſerve to be honoured: with the 
name of a drum, 1s entitled a private 
party of a few friends, I ſuppoſe by way 
of expreſſing it's 1aſegnificance., 
As I frequently met the ſame company 
at Lady,Paleſtine's, I ſoon became ac- 
uainted with many of them, eſpecially of 
he other. ſex, none of whom pleaſed me 
ſowellas Sir Charles Liſdale. His perſon 
bad no particular charms. He was genteel, 
and looked like a man of faſhion; other- 
wiſe plain enough. Buthe was extremely 
lively, had a great deal of wit and polite- 
neſs, and ſhewed a particular regard for 
me, by great attention, reſpect, and a con- 


ſtant attendance; for he followed me about 


like my ſhadow, and, when I was preſent, 
appeared inſenſible to every other per- 
ſon in company. His eyes ſeemed only 
en him to look at me, and his ears to 
dear no words but what I uttered ; his 
whole converſation was directed to me. 
Ought J to be aſhamed of owning that 
I was pleaſed with Sir Charles's beha- 
viour? Does it ſhew a ſpirit of ey 
to like to be approved? Surely not. I 
thought not of love, nor conſidered him 
as a lover; but -my baſhfulneſs found 
great relief from perceiving him well diſ- 
ofed to be pleaſed with what I faid : 
is partiality made me leſs careful in 
weighing my words, and this eaſe ren- 
dered his converſation particularly agree- 
able to me. There is great ſatisfaction 
in having the liberty of talking nonſenſe 
without incurring the contempt of our 
rers; and, perhaps, people never ap- 
pear to more advantage than when they 
dare give the reins to their imagination 
and vivacity, and leave to others the care 


being wiſe. 

Another merit in Sir Charles Liſdale 
was, that he did not ſurfeit me with com- 
pliments; and,when he made me any there 


Vas always an elegance and variety in 


dem, a circumſtance of which the con- 
Yeſation of many of his ſex could not 


F4 


— 


| * | | 2 | 


boaſt. Their fulſome flattery diſguſted 
me; I could not liſten to people who 
had forſworn all truth. Beſides, my 
pride was offended in their ſuppoſing me 
ſo weak as to believe what they ſaid, and 
endeavouring to render themſelves agree- 


able, by addreſſing my vanity inſtead of 


my reaſon, till I obſerved that they treat- 


ed others a good deal in the ſame man- 


ner; for that they did not talk in quite 
ſo high a ſtrain to them, I imagined was 
from expecting leſs credulity in perſons 
of more mature years, and not ſd new to 
the world as they muſt perceive I was. 
But Sir Charles taught me to divert my- 


ſelf with theſe ridiculous compliments; 


aud, after a time, I began to find amuſe- 
ment in their folly. EL, 


I had one or two-danglers who were 


well ſtricken in years, and afforded me 
more entertainment than any; they deified 


me with ſo much nonſenſe and bomb ut, 


that I ſometimes could ſcarcely under- 
ſtand them; and they would beg for a 
ſmile ſo much like a ſtreet beggar for an 


alms, that my generolity generally ex- 
cooded their demands; for I was ter- 


ribly apt to- give them an ungrateful 
laugh, inſtead of a gracious ſimper; 
which diſcompoſed their tempers ſtill 


more than my features, and excited a re- 


ſentnient that was not ſoon cooled, How- 
ever, whether languiſhing or an 
ancient gentlemen were ie diſagreeable 
to me than many young ones, whoſe 
ſelf-ſatisfied air was more odious than 
their nonſenſe. / They ſeemed ſo ſure of 
pleaſing, that they could not but offend. 
We cannot well endure people who de- 
mand our approbation as their due, and 


look as if they would bully us into a 


yang A lover who would ſuccced, 
ſhould not behave like a highwayman, 


and attempt to obtain our hearts, as he 


would our purſes, by only crying * De- 
liver!' They ſhould conſider, that as all 


the fire of aſſurance they can put into 
their eyes will not make them ſo danger- 
ous as a piſtol, they may with leſs ha- 

The ſhould, at leaſt, _ 


zard be reſiſted. 
accept our hearts as a favour. There is a 
5 in obliging, which makes us 
ove thoſe who glve us an opportunity of 
exerting that power. _ | 
I could perceive that Lord Dorcheſter 
and Sir Charles Liſdale did not greatly 
like each other. Sir Charles, I imagined, 
might be actuated by envy, which. I 
found was a common vice in this coun- 
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one ſhould envy when they might imitate; 
and thereby not only remove the ſuperi- 


ority that renders them uneaſy, but love 


the other, whoſe example led them into 
ſo happy a path. No perſon afflicted 


with an envious diſpoſition, can be ever 


happy. Our connections with others 


make us ſuffer by their ill qualities; 
how unfortunate mult we then be, if we 
feel pain from their good ones! | 

Lord Dorcheſter was ſo ſuperior to Sir 
Charles; that I could not ſuſpect him of 
the ſame vice; nor indeed did I heheve 


him capable of it, could he have met with 
one ſuperior to himſelf, But the laſt rea- 


fon I ſhould have aſſigned for his diſ- 
like was jealouſy ; and, therefore, as I 
had ſuppoſed he had conceived ſome un- 


| Juſt prejudice, L laboured to remove it, by 


iving Sir Charles the praiſes I thought 
fis due, and wondered that the more I 
ſpoke from his favour, the more averſe 


my lord ſeemed to him. This was very 


unlike his uſual politeneſs, which led him 
to ſee charms in every thing I approved. 


As he gave me no reaſon for his averſion, 


T was ſometimes almoſt angry, and could 
not forbear telling him he was very un- 
1 8 | 

I found that I ſhould have liked Sir 
Charles till better, if my lord's taſte 


" Had concurred with mine. I could not 


but think mine was bad, ſince his would 
not give a ſanction to it; and if Sir 
Charles had not been too aſſiduous to 


leave it in my power, I believe I ſhould 
have declined his acquaintance; ſo much 


leſs agreeable was it rendered by my 
lord's diſapprobation. But this could 
not be done without incivility to Sir 


Charles; and not imagining it gave my 
lord any uneaſineſs, I continued to con- 


verſe with him, which I could not do 
without great pleaſure to myſelf. | 


My lord, at laſt, grew thoughtful and : 
. melancholy : he ſaw me ſeldomer; and 


oftener, when he was with me, would be 


ſilent, or converſe with little connection 
or chearfulneſs. If I expreſſed an un- 


eaſineſs at a change of temper which I 
attributed to ſickneſs, he would make an- 
ſwer, that I could not poſſibly be con- 
cerned about him; but, as he had no 


merit but love to engage my heart, he 


could nat complain if I did not give him 


' what he had no good title to. If I ex- 


erted all the eloquence of tenderneſs to 


aſſure him of my affection, and of my 


anxiety for his health, he would ſome- 
times appear revived, and tell me, that, 


if I really had any regard for him, h 
was well and happy. He would perhaps 


| appear chearful for ſome hours after; but 


if he left me in that happier ſtate of 
mind, when we next met the air of me- 
lancholy returned. 


HILE Lord Dorcheſter, and 
conſequently his Ophelia, conti- 

nued in this ſtate of uneaſineſs, Lady Pa. 
leſtine deſired me to go with her to an 
opera. As home became leſs agreeable, 
diſſipation grew more ſo, and I accepted 


her invitation with pleaſure. I had a 


good ear for muſick; and my lord had 
given me the beſt maſters to improve it, 
though I had not yet made any great pro- 
ficiency, except in ſinging ; for in that 
branch I had leſs to learn; nature having 
given me a voice, that your lady ſhip, (as 
well as many others, whom I muſt have 
allowed excellent judges, even if they 
had not flattered me) has often ſaid, did 
not require the help of art. As I was 
qualified to he entertained, it is' not 
itrauge that I was ſo, at a time when 
operas were in their higheſt perfection. 
Faſhion had no occaſion to aſſiſt the mu- 
ſick towards delighting me; but, as 1 
was a ſtranger to 3 extaſies 
were not the conſequences of my being 
exceſſively pleaſed, and therefore I did 
not underſtand them in others. 

My attention was interrupted, by ſee- 
mg a lady who fat next me in a moſt lan- 
guiſhing condition. I thought her at her 
laſt gaſp, and did not doubt but ſhe was 
going into a fainting- fit. The houſe be- 
ing extremely full, was very hot. To 
this J attributed her diſorder, in which 
ſhe ſeemed to have many companions; 
but, as ſhe appeared in the greateſt extre- 
mity, ſhe was the propereſt object of my 
care. Accordin * in a flutter of haſte, 
J applied my ſmelling- bottle to her noſe, 


. fearing the leaſt delay might find her paſt 


recovery. The bottle was filled with 
very ſtrong ſalts, and I was rejoiced to ſ 
their foods effect; for the recovered in an 


inſtant, and opened her eyes with a great 
(tart, and a look of amazement, which | 


might be expected from their ſudden 
operation. But I was extremely fur- 
prized, that, inſtead of thanking me for 
my care and compaſſion, ſhe looked ex- 
ceſſiyely angry, and, in a moſt uncivil 
manner and harſh voice, aſked me what 

0 | | Fan 
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1 meant by ſuch impertinence. She then 
ave vent to her rage in ſuch a torrent of 
words, as raiſed my opinion of my ſalts, 
for having ſo immediately given ſuch 
great ſtrength of ſpirits to one before ex- 
piring, though the effect was not very 
agreeable ; for ſhe did not leave me a poſ- 
kbility of ex laining my good intention, 
nor ſhould T have had time to recover my 
ſurprize, if the ſalts had not taken a new 
turn, throwing her into a violent fit of 
ſneezing, which made very unlucky 
breaks in her diſcourſe, and thereby in- 
creaſed her anger. But * muſick has 
© charms to ſoothe a ſavage breaſt,” as I 
found; for her favourite ſinger coming 
on the ſtage, her wrath ſubſided; and, 
inſtead of the words impertinent! inſo- 
ent!“ &c. &c. ſhe could utter noue 
but—* Oh, the charmer! the dear crea- 
ture! raviſhing } enchanting !* and all 
that our language affords to the ſame 
purpoſe, with a mixture of karo! ka- 
© rifimo!* Her reſentment was now 
buried in admiration, and all her ſenſes 
abſorbed by that of hearing. l 
While the was thus engaged, Sir 
Charles informed me, thatextaſy of plea- 
ſure, not extremity of pain, occaſioned 
all thoſe languiſhments which had ex- 
cited my compaſſion; and that her ry 4 
aroſe from my having interrupted her 


raptures, and, as ſhe ſuſpected, ridiculed” 


them hy that action. I think my igno- 
rance never raiſed ſo many bluſſies in me 
as on this occaſion; I was really over- 
come with ſhame at my miſtake; till I 
reflected that ſne had moſt reaſon to be 
fo, ſince her behaviour was fooliſh af- 
fectation, mine only the effect of reaſon- 
able compaſſion. 5 

This incident, however, greatly in- 
terrupted the pleaſure I ſhould have re- 
ceived from the entertainment; aud ano- 
ther, not leſs mortifying, was, that I did 
not ſee Lord Dorcheſter the whole even- 
ing, till at. my return home. I then 
found he had been at the opera likewiſe, 
and could not forbear reproaching him 
for not being of our party, eſpecially as 
he once found a pleaſure in going with 
me to every place. His anſwer was, 
that he thought me too well engaged to 
have afforded him any of my converſa- 
tion, had he attempted to come to us; 
and that it would not have been eaſy to 
have approached me, I was fo encircled 
with gentlemen, | 


I replied, that this was a poor excuſe 


to hide his want of inclination; for he 


muſt know I would be engaged in no 
other converſation, when I had the power 
of enjoying his; and that a crowd muſt 
be great indeed, that did not leave one a 
poſſibility of making room for a perſon 
whom we eſteeemed far above that whole 
crowd, All the anſwer I obtained was 
ſo. broken. with ſighs, ſo unconnected in 
itſelf, and ſpoken with ſuch an air of de- 


jection, as touched me to the heart, 


though it did not (peak - intelligibly 


enough for me to underſtand the occa- 


hon of M.. a 
In pity to his melancholy, I endea- 
voured to hide the effect it had on me 


and tried every art to amuſe him, IL 
ſung to him; I read to him; I attempted 


to lead him into converſation: but all to 
no purpoſe. When he Ipoked moſt 


pleaſed with me, he ſeemed molt oppreſf- 


ſed; his ſpirits were too much ſunk to 
bear the tenderneſs of his mind, - with- 
out an increaſe of dejection. When his 
eyes expreſſed the utmoſt fondneſs, they 
overflowed with grief. I begged to know 
the cauſe of his ſorrow; but he left me 
without ſatisfying a curioſity which aroſe 


only from affection. 


The following day ſeemed to have 


made little alteration in the ſtate of Lord 


Dorcheſter's mind; but having promiſed 


Lady Paleſtine to make part of a very 
large company at her houſe that evening, 


we went thither at the proper hour. 
The variety of obiecke and converſa- 
tion düſpelled the gloom which oppreſ- 
ſed my ſpirits before I left my own houſe. 
My melancholy was not proof againſt 
Sir Charles's vivacity, which even ex- 


ceeded itſelf that night, and the evening 


paſſed away with great mirth. I ſpoke 
ſeveral times to my lord, but could ob- 


tain little anſwer. His grief affected 


me; but {till the natural gaiety of my 
temper, ſupported by all that could 
flatter my vanity, or amuſe my under- 
ſtanding, was not to be ſoon overcome. 
But, at length, no longer able to endure 
the ace of his uneaſineſs, I determined 
to go 

the cauſe ct his aliliction from impor- 
tunities ariſing only from the defire of 
endea ouring to alleviate it. 


l went up to him, told him Lwas go- 
ing to retire, and begged to know when 


he would follow me. ot? 

Judge of my ſurprize, when the man 
whom I had never heard utter any thing 
but the words of love and tenderneſs, 


anſwered. 


ome, if he would accompany me; 
in hopes that he wonld no longer conceal. 
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48 OPHELIA, 
anſwered me in the ſharpeſt tone—* Ne- 


ver, Madam! If you want company, 


you have too good intereſt with many 


zn the room to be denied theirs ; you 
© had better, therefore, change your ap- 
© plication, and may depend on not be- 
© mg impertinently interrupted by me.” 
My amazement deprived me of ſpeech ; 
and if it had not, it would have been of 
little uſe ; for he gave me no time to an- 


wer him, leaving the room as ſoon as he 


had done ſpeaking. I was fo much ſhock- 
ed, I had not power to follow him down 
ſtairs; as I certainly ſhould have expoſed 
myſelf by doing, had I been able. As 


muy ſurprize abated, ſo my grief increaſed; 


it overcame me ſo entirely, that I believe 
I ſhould have funk on the floor, had not 
Sir Charles Liſdale perceived the change 


of my countenance, and offered his aſ- 


ſiſtance; by which means I left the room, 
and got into my chair. He enquired, 
with kind concern, the occaſion of my 


| diforderz but perceiving me incapable 
of either hearing or ſpeaking, he ſupport- 


ed me in ſilence too, and attended my 
chair to my own houſe, unſeen by me 


till I was carried into the hall. Seeing 


me ſurprized at his preſence, he excuſed 


it, by ſaying he could not forbear accom- 
panying me, leſt the motion of the chair 


might make me ſtill worſe; nor could 


he be eaſy, without knowing how I was 


on getting home. But he found me ſo 
little better, that he received no ſatisfac- 
tion from this ſecond view, and was ſtill 
more alarmed when he learned from my 
ſervant that ſhe had never ſeen me thu 
ſeized before. | | 
Sir Charles intimated that he could 
not reft without hearing how I did after 
J was put to bed; but my maid having 


more conſideration for me than for his 


eaſe, prudently told him that any noe 
might diſturb me; upon which he ſaid, 
that rather than run the leaſt hazard of 
that, he would endure his impatience and 
anxiety till morning. 


The only relief I could now feel, was 


from being alone, that T might give an 
uniuterrupted flow to my grief, which 
was indeed exeeſhve. I had never be- 
fore felt the anger cf one I loved; and 
had learned to think nothing hut tender- 


neſs and good-humour could fall from 


Lord Dorcheſter's lips. Sir Charles's 


ſervant watched the opening of the door 


the next morning; wary been ordered 
not to knock, for fear of diſturbing my 


- 


reſt, Alas ! my night had all been ſpent 
in weeping. When my ſervant inform. 
ed him that I was rather worſe than the 
evening before, having had no ſleep, he 
who had a real attachment to his maſter 
faid, he knew not how to carry ye 
Charles. that account, for that he had 
not been able to go to bed all night ; and 
he feared ſuch an addition to his anxiet 

might prove very hurtful to him. This, 
and the enquiries after my health ſent by 
ſuch of my acquaintance as obſerved that 
I was ill when I left Lady Paleſtine's, 
my maid repeated to me; for perceiving 
that grief was my diſorder, the endea- 
voured as much as poſſible to divert my 
thoughts. "Theſe attenuons, from peo- 


ple for whom I had fo ſmall a regard, in 


compariſon with my love for Lord Dor- 
cheſter, made me the more ſhocked at his 
not ſending any enquiry after me, though 
I thought he could not be ignorant of the 


anxiety his words muft occaſion, The 


reflection that I was in a new world, 
without a friend, unthought of by him, 
increaſed my affliction, as it gave me the 
worſe opinion of the man who.could thus 
wound a heart ſo entirely his, when he 
knew I had no comforter into whoſe bo- 
ſom I could pour my grief, whoſe ten- 
derneſs could ſoothe, or care 9 me. 
Was every one more kind than this man, 
who had ever beforę appeared ſo tender 
a friend! If I had been guilty of any 
fault to which my ignorance had ſub- 
jetted me, for I was conſcious of none 
towards him, might I not have expected 


an eaſy pardon from one to whom I had 
forgiven ſo great an injury as forcibly | 


taking me from my aunt, whoſe temper 
could never make me feel ſuch agonies 
as his caprice now gave me. Theſe 
were. my reflections the whole day; dur - 


ing which Sir Charles called himſelf ſe- 


veral times at my door to enquire into 


the ſtate of my health, deſirous of a more 
particular account than he could expect 
by a ſervant. Towards evening a thought 
aroſe, that perhaps this great change in a 
diſpoſition which uſed to be unclouded, 
equally ſerene and pleaſing, might pro- 
ceed from diſtemper. The poflibility of 
this no ſooner ſtruck me, than I began 
to take myſelf to taſk for complaining of 
him, when I ought rather to pity, nurſe, 
and attend him. I now arraigned my 
own heart more bitterly than I had” yet 
done his; and looking on my preſent 
apprehenſion as moſt afflifting, 2 


rern e 


that from whatever cauſe his unkindneſs 
aroſe, it might tall on me alone, that I 
only might ſuffer, and he be eaſy, though 
I was miſerable. | 

To quiet the preſent horrors of my 
mind, I ſent to his houſe to know how 
he did, and waited, the return of my 
meſſenger with the impatience of diſtrac- 
tion; which was rather changed than 


abated, by his bringing me word that my 


lord had been abroad the whole day. 


Notwithſtanding =y imaginary difinte- 
7 


reſtedneſs, I ſeverely felt this proof of 
indifference. Not once to enquire the 
effect of his behaviour! not to comfort 
me with one kind word! was an exceſs 
of cruelty, which made me think ſuch 


2 heart as mine, capable of the deepeſt 


impretſions and ſtrongeſt ſenſations, very 
unfit to be in any degree linked with one 
who could be both ſo amiable and ſo 
cruel. Nor could night give any reſpite 
to my affliction. | | 


CHAP. XXIII. 


12 next day reduced me to _ | 


the miſery of the day before, whi 


c 
I had then thought molt deplorable. X 


letter being delivered to me, the fight of 
his hand on the ſuperſcription revived my 
ſpirits, aud fad j6y over a heart betore 
- immerſed in ſorrow. I opened it with 
impatience, to ſee in how kind a manner 
he would at once ſign both his and my 
pardon. But, O heavens! how was I 
diſappointed! Your ladyſhip, who never 
met with the like trials, will, in imagin- 
ing it, fall as ſhort of what I felt, as I 
ſhould do, if I endeavoured to deſcribe 
the ſhock I received at reading the fol- 
lowing lines, | Y 


0 A cold addreſs but ill agrees with the 


© love I have borne the once dear 


Ophelia; but it is ſuitable to the ſen- 


timents I ſhall hereafter preſerve to- 


ward thee, Oh, Ophelia! you have 


by deceit (I cannot call it ingratitude, 


* for I could not demand a return) cured 
my heart of a weakneſs ſcarcely to be 
f paralleled. But how painful is the re- 
4 ey I have doated on you to exceſs, 

and have been lulled into happineſs by 


* the falſe appearances of your approv- 
ing my love; but you have at laſt a- 


vaked me from this bliſsful dream, and 
ſhewn me that truth and conſtancy are 


* not to be found in a female heart in 
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ſex makes them a prey to the neweſt 
lover, and prefer the fluttering of a 


wit to the conſtant attachment of an 


affectionate heart. If this diſappoint 


ment to my fond hopes ſhould make 
me miſerable, it may puniſh me for my 


folly; but my reſentment ſhall never 


render me criminal towards you. I 


have brought you from a fixed habi- 
tation, introduced you into a life of 
gaiety and pleaſure, to the charms E 
vhich you are ſenſible, if ever woman 


was. Your taſte is ſo refined, and your 
knowledge ſo much increaſed, that you 


would but ill reliſh the ruſtick ſolitude 
of your former cottage ; I ſhall there- 


fore remit to you four hundred pounds 


a year, which will enable you to live 


where you now are; and, as ſoon as 


my mind acquires a little eaſe, I will 
d, (which, alas, 


ſo far extend a re 
Ophelia! I fear I ſhall always pre- 
{erve) as to write you ſome necellary 
advice concerning your future conduct: 


for, whatever I am, I muſt wiſh you | 


happy; and that thoſe who poſſels 


more of your affections may adore you 
as I have done. I am carrying an af. 


flifted heart into the country, unable 
to {tay in town after having reſolved 
never to ſee you more. Your huma- 


nity would make you pity, though you 


cannot love me, if you knew with 


what agonizing pain I ſay—PFarewd 
for ever! . N N 


A gender judgment of what T muſt 


have felt at the peruſal of this letter, will 
ſerve to convince you that I was the 


greateſt object of pity. yo of 
the preſence of my ſervants, 
_ forbearexclaiming— Was it not enough 
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to forſake me, but muſt he add re- 
proaches to his cruelty! I praftiſe de- 


ceit! My ignorance of ſuch vile arts 


renders it impoſſible, even though my 
diſpoſition was not ſo open that I ſpeak: 
my thoughts as freely as they riſe; 
and yet my countenance —— them 
before my words can do it; and, were 
I to pollute my tongue with a falſe- 


hood, would contradict it, and convict 
me of an untruth. But they are all 


innocent; what, then, ſhould hinder 


me from revealing them? And yet 
this man accuſes me of what he miiſt, 
know is a ſtranger to my heart! Arts 


and concealments are for the inconitant 
and mjurious; for thoſe who can op- 


preſs the innocent, and make the friend- 
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© [eſs wretched by their cruelty, Gond 
Heaven! do I deſerve this character? 
Would to God he could as juſtly de- 
fend himſelf from it! 

As ſoon as my maid perceived me ſo 
far deprived of my ſenſes as to give ſuch 
free and unguarded vent to my diſtrac- 
tion, ſhe ſent the footman who had brought 
the letter out of the room, and was the 
only perſon preſent during my exclama- 
tion; to which a ſhort pauſe fucceeded; 


and then J ran out of the room, with an 


air ſo frantick as greatly terrified her. 
She purſued me; and, ſtopping me be- 
fore I got out of the houſe, aſked what 
I deſigned to do. My purpoſe was ſo 
full in my thoughts, that I told her I 
was going to Lady Paleſtine's, to aſk her 
where Lord Dorcheſter was, what he 
meant by quarrelling with me, and in 
what I had offended. 

She kept faſt hold of me, till ſhe con- 


vinced me I was in a very improper way 


to appear before ſo much company, as 1 
muſt be ſenſible, if I reflected on the 
hour, was then at Lady Paleſtine's. But 
to pacify me, in ſome degree, ſhe went 
herſelf; and ſending a moſt preſſing meſ- 
ſage to her ladyſhip, brought her out of 
company to ſpeak with her. All the an- 
ſwer ſhe brought me was, that Lady Pa- 
leſtine was ignorant of every circum- 
ſtance, except that Lord Dorcheſter was 
gone out of town. As ſoon as the diſ- 
traction of my mind abated enough to 
give leave to attend to the effects it had 
upon me, I found myſelf extremely ill, 
and was ſoon unable to fit up. My maid, 
truly alarmed at my condition, ſent for 
a phyſician, who declared me in a high 
fever, and ordered me to be kept in bed. 
But the pains that afflicted me could not 
draw my attention from my lord's beha- 
viour. My ſirſt reſolution was to refuſe 
the income he offered: I would not give 
him room to think he had made me any 
recompence for the injuries he had done, 
or that it was in his power to pay me for 
what he had made me ſuffer; firſt by tear- 
ing me from all my ſoul could wiſh ; and 
then by abandoning me in a ſtrange land, 
unfriended and unknown, F 

If my lord's inconſtancy had deprived 
me of my greateſt good, I determined my 
own ſpirit ſhould diſcharge me from the 
leſſer; if he thought me beneath his friend- 
ſhip, I thought myſelf above his charity: 
nor could his whole fortune have given 


me the joy I ſhould have received from 


ing to my peace, ; My 


one ſymptom of regard. I had money 
enough remaining to carry me back to 


my beloved aunt, who grew more dear 


to me from my lord's ill- treatment. From 
her tender and conſtant affection I hoped 
to find relief; in her goodneſs expected 
to receive conſolation for the faults of 
others; and, far from this bad town, to 
learn to forget it, and it's cruel inhabi- 
tants, whoſe minds are as variable as 
their climate. | 

Theſe hopes and reſolutions were the 
reſult of my thoughts while I remained 
ſenſible : but, as to cure a diſtemper by 


medicine which proceeds from anxiety of 


mind is a vain attempt, I grew at laſt ſo 
bad, that I was light-headed; to which 
I may attribute my recovery. Want of 
reflection did what reaſon could not ef. 
fect ; it quieted my mind, and my con- 
ſtitution received benefit from it: for as 
grief was the cauſe of my illneſs, the loſs 
of the ſenſe of my affliction left me to 
youth and natural ſtrength, and my fever 
abated. As ſoon as I recovered my lenſes, 
I was apprized of my danger, and once 


more ſaw death without terror. My doc- 


tor aſſured me he had ſaved my lite, 1 
could not have thanked him with a tole- 
rable grace, had I believed him; but my 


credulity fell ſhort of his aſſurances. I 


was convinced my diſtemper was beyond 
the reach of human art, and preſſed him 
to ceaſe attempting a cure that would 
afford him little ſatisfa&tion, and me 
none. I was ſorry his benevolent diſpo- 
ſition ſhould throw away on me the time 
which he dedicated to the relief of man- 
kind. But when he was gone, my maid 
told me he would not part with a patient 
ſo eaſily, as his benefit was certain, though 
mine was doubtful, and came in a pleaſing 
ſhape; for he received current gold in 
N for his advice, and declared 
war to the patient's palate in return for 


that reward; which, taken in the greateſt 


quantities, was in no danger of creating 
a nauſea. ; þ 

When I found my doctor mercenary, 
inſtead of charitable, I felt leſs venera- 
tion for him : but no longer wondered 
money was held in ſo high eſteem, fince 
people thought they could purchaſe health 
with it. Could I have flattered myſelf 
that would have brought me eaſe of 
mind, I ſhould have been very rapacious; 
but * eſteem and love were never to be 
* ſold;* and thoſe were the things want- 


OPHELIA, 


My illneſs deferred the execution of my 
intended departure from London; but 
the reſolution continued. 

All my acquaintance ſent daily en- 
' quiries after my health: Sir Charles Liſ- 
dale never called leſs than twice a day. 
The firſt perſon I ſaw was Lady Paleſ- 
tine, with whom I hoped to indulge my- 


{elf with talking of my diſtreſs ; but my 
ſpirits were ſo weak, that when ſhe came, 


many paſt circumſtances crouded to m 


temembrance, and I was choaked with _ 
tears. She ſtaid ſome time in expectation 


of my growing more able to converſe, 
ſeeming defirous to talk with me on the 
ſubje&t moſt at my heart; but finding 


no amendment, was afraid her preſence, 


by agitating me ſo greatly, might do me 
harm ; and therefore left me, with a de- 
fire that I would let her know when I 
was more able to ſee her. | 

Not underſtanding the paſſion of jea- 
louſy, I did not perceive any ſigns of re- 
maining love in Lord Dorcheſter, or ſome 
flattering hopes might have been my con - 
ſolation: I ſhould then have ſeen, that 
the man who wrote that letter was not 
indifferent; of which I was now ſo well 
perſuaded, that I never conſidered there 
was a poſlibility of his being otherwiſe. 
What ſerved to convince me the more 
entirely of it, was his never _—_ yet 
made any enquiry after me, though I had 
been ſo long and ſo dangerouſly ill. See- 
ing every thing in the worſt light, I did 
not conſider that he might not know it. 


The continual meſſages I received from 


many gentlemen, with the more parti- 
cular enquiries of Sir Charles Liſdale, 
and Lord Larborough, a young noble- 
man, who always followed me about like 
a ſhadow, (a conſtant, rather than an 
agreeable, attendant, for he ſeldom ſpoke 
to me) made Lord Dorcheſter's neglect 
appear the greater. 
At firſt I imagined my lord's affection 
for me never real, or it could not ſo ſoon 
entirely extinguiſhed; but I now be- 
to think even humanity was dead in 
im. Good-nature would have ſuggeſted 
to him, but friendſhip would have forced 
him, to adminiſter \ $ads conſolation to 
the misfortunes of one whom he had in- 
troduced to miſery, though ſhe ſeemed to 
have been placed by Fortune out of the 
reach of his inhumanity. It never on-e 


occurred to me, that he did not imagine 


I wanted any conſolation; and that from 
Kus error aroſe all my grief and his. My 


St 


afflictions ſeemed near an end: though 


my fever was gone, yet I did not reco- 
ver; I was pale and emaciated, had nei- 
ther ſtrength to move, norſpirits to ſpeak, 
equally weak both in mind and body; 
and had not a ray of hope at laſt ſhone 


upon me, I believe my exiſtence had not 
been of long duration. 4s 


A Lady Paleſtine, I ſent to her as ſoon 
as I thought I had brought myſelf to ſee 


her with leſs diſcompoſure. Upon turn- 
ing the diſcourſe to Lord Dorcheſter's 
ſudden departure from London, I frankly 
heart, and 


ſpoke the ſentiments of m 
expreſſed my grief, as well as aftoniſh- 


ment, at ſo immediate an alteration. She 


told me, ſhe was well perſuaded that jea- 
louſy of Sir Charles Liſdale was the oc- 


caſion of it: and ſhe herſelf ſeemed to 


have ſome ſuſpicion of my giving the 
baronet the preference. As I had al- 
ways appeared without diſguiſe to my 


lord, it was moſt incredible to me that he 


could entertain any ſuch opinion; and 
my earneſtneſs, as well as my late diſ- 


order, when ſhe learned it was the con- 


ſequence of Lord Dorcheſter's behaviour, 
were pretty ſufficient proofs to her lady- 
ſhip that ſhe had been under a miſtake, 
However, had they not been convincing, 
all poſſibility of doubt was removed be- 


fore ſhe left me. As we were ſitting, a 
meſſage was brought up to me from Mrs, 


Belfaſt, a lady with whom I had become 
acquainted at Lady Paleſtine's, import- 
ing, that ſhe was at the door to enquire 
after my health; and, if I was well enough 
to admit her, would be extremely glad 
to wait on me. Not being fit to ſee com- 


pany, I had hitherto declined all viſits 5 
but as Lady Paleſtine's coach was at the 


door, I thought I could not, without: 


manifeſt affront, refuſe ſeeing Mrs. Bel- 


faſt. | 

The lady was extremely intimate with 
Sir Charles Liſdale; and had no ſooner 
done expreſſing her concern at my look · 
ing ſo ill, than ſhe began to tell me how 
very ſenſibl 
flicted; and that he had engaged her to 


beg my permiſſion for his waiting on me, 
tulate me on my recovery; an 4 


to con 
to receive his cure from ſeeing mine, till 


when be could enjoy no health. 


S I was deſirous of converſing with : 


Str Charles had been af- 
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Lord Dorcheſter's behaviour had diſ- 
uſted me with the ſex; and, ſince Lady 
Paleſtine had given me reaſon to think 
my lord was jealous of Sir Charles, I 
was more particularly averſe to ſeeing 
him. With more ſincerity and poſitive- 
neſs than was conſiſtent with good-breed- 
ing, I immediately refuſed to receive his 
viſit. | | 
But Mrs. Belfaſt was too zealous an 


advocate to be rebuſfed by one denial; 


and, being extremely intimate with Lady 
Paleſtine, the ſaid, ſhe thought her pre- 
ſence need not prevent her from perform- 
ing another part of her commiſſion, if I 
refuſed the firſt. She then made a long 
panegyrick on Sir Charles; expatiated on 
the exceſs of his love for me, of his un- 
eaſineſs at being debarred my converſa- 
tion; extolled his good qualities, his un- 
derſtanding and temper, and various me- 
rits, which were unneceſſarily enumerated 
to me, who knew him; and ended with 
ſaying, that, if I wonld not give him the 
liberty of telling me how much he loved 
me, the was commanded to do it for 
him; and to let me know, that his 
_ higheſt ambition was to be united to me 

for life. If I would conſent to marry 

him, my happineſs ſhould be his fole 


ſtudy; that he and his fortune would 


always be at my diſpoſal; and he ſhould 
think himſelf .under the higheſt obliga- 
tion for the felicity he muſt enjoy in an 
union with me; that his eſtate was very 
conſiderable; that FE ſhould myſelf direct 
the ſettlements, for he could never eſ- 
tcem his whole fortune in any degree 
equal to my merits. | EN 
This propoſal ſtartled me; it ſhewed 


more true affection than all Lord Dor- 
cheſter's actions. To bind himſelf for 


life, to give me the command of his for- 
tune, was a ſtrong proof of his good opi- 
mon. My own reflections engaged me 
for a few minutes; and thoſe — ſerved 
to ſhew me, that though I always eſ- 
teemed Sir Charles, was delighted with 
his converſation, and now felt myſelf, 
ſincerely, grateful, yet I could not think 
of marrying him. This I told Mrs. Bel- 


faſt in the plaineſt terms; acknowledg- 
ing, at the fame. time, my real regard 
for him, and. my gratitude for fo gene- 
It correſponded with what- ſhe had ſaid: 


rous a prof of his affection. N 
She endeavoured to prevail upon me 
to give a more favourable anſwer; and 


ſio earneſtly preſſed for my conſent, that 


ſhe convinced me ſhe was a warm'friend, 


of my inflexibility, ſhe went away; tell. 

ing me that ſhe ſaw to what Sir Char 
owed the misfortune of a refuſal : had 
not my affections been engaged, I mu} 
have 8 A his offers; but he had 
feared to find Lord Dorcheſter an impe. 
diment to the completion of his wiſhes, 
and ſhe grieved that ſhe muſt be obliged 
to give him ſo ſtrong a proof of the reg... 
ſonableneſs of his apprehenſions. 

When Mrs. Belfaſt was gone, Lady 
Paleſtine aſked me why I refuſed a pro- 
poſal ſo much to my advantage. I knw 
not well how to anſwer: my heart, not. 
my reaſon, gave the denial; and it's 
emotions are not ſo eaſily deſcribed. All 
I had to ſay was, that I could not think 
of marrying him. I liked his company 
extremely, was convinced of his ky 
and grateful for it; that marriage muſt 
give him ſuch a title to my affection as. 
even Lord Dorcheſter could not diſap- 
prove, and could not imagine interfered 
with my friendſhip for him, the only fort. 
of attachment he required; for he had 
never given me ſo ſtrong a proof of his 
good opinion as to think of me in the 
capacity of a wife. 

Lady Paleſtine aſked if I was then de- 
termined to marry no man. I replicd,, 
indeed, ſuch was my reſolution, - I was. 
ſenſible, from this ſmall trial, that I could 
not bear to look on any man in the light 
of a huſband except Lord Dorcheſter; 
and I wiſhed only to live with him as a 


friend: but thoſe blefled days were over; 


and I had now no other deſign than to 


return, as ſoon as my ſtrength would per- 


mit me, to my ſolitude, and dedicate the 
remainder of my life to recompenſe my 
aunt for what I had involuntarily occa- 
ſioned her to ſuffer, . 
I faw Lady Paleſtine liſten to me with 
ſome contempt. When I had done ſpeak- 
ing, ſhe, with a ſncer, intermixed the 
words girliſb pafiens, fooliſb conſtancy, 
romantick notions, imaginary delicacy, 
with her anſwer; but I could have for- 
given her a greater affront for the conſo- 
lation ſhe had brought me, by attributing 
Lord Dorcheſter's behaviour to jealouſy: 
though it ſeemed to me ſcarcely poſſible, 
yet my oy 0 ſeized this glimmering 
of hope. I once more gpened his letter; 


and I now fancied ſome ſentences in it 
expreſſed a rem tenderneſs. But, 
if this was the caſe, I thought it ſtrange. 


that he did not enquire into the Rats of 
and no bad advecate. But at laſt, aſſured 


my heart, and not build a belief on cir- 
| cumſtances, 


[ 
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cumſtances, when he might have had my 
word for information. It never occurred 
to me, that my teſtimony muſt appear 
fallible to a man who had been uſed to 
{e ſo much falſhood ; and that 


6 —Trifles, light as air, 1 
« Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong, 
As proofs of Holy Writ." 


Three days paſſed in reaſoning on a 
poſſibility, which was the foundation of 
all my comfort; till, at laſt, I began to 
ſay with Solomon, that “ hope deterred, 
© maketh the heart ſicx. My hopes were 
too ſlightly raiſed to ſupport any degree 
of ſpirits for ſo long a time; they grew 
faint, and woulds ſoon have vaniſhed 
quite, and left me again a prey to de- 
fair, had they not been driven away by 
certainty. In the afternoon a letter was 
brought me from Lord Dorcheſter: I 
imagined it contained the inſtructions he 
xropoſed me, yet opened it with a me- 
laber ſatisfaction, as his hand would 
endear the contents, let them be other- 
wiſe diſagreeable. But joy broke in at 
once upon my mind, at ſeeing the moſt 
affectionate addreſs, followed by words 
more tender. In the humbleſt manner, 
he begged leave to wait on me, to aſk a 
pardon from me, which he could never 
vive to himſelf, for a behaviour ſo inex- 
euſable, founded on an injurious ſuſpi- 
cion, too raſhly conceived, and reſented. 
He expreſſed ſo lively a grief for the cruel 
effects of it, that, had I had ſpirits to 
have retained anger, I muſt have been 
pacified. He en e himſelf in ſuch 
bitterneſs of ſoul, that I could ſcarcely 
forbear reſenting the injury he did the 
triend of my heart, as I then again 
eſteemed him, and was ready to think it 
the only fault he had committed. 

This letter found me in ſo weak a con- 
dition, that T had not till then been able 
to get down ftairs without affiftance ; but 
ſuch a cordial is joy, that I ran down to 
the ſervant to enquire where his lord was, 
_ wiio informing me that he was waiting 
mpatiently at his houſe in town for my 
antwer, I told him I would not detain 
him till I could write; but deſired he 
would acquaint his lord, that I wiſhed to 
ſee him as ſoon as poſſible. | 
The ſervant was not long in carrying 
his meſſage, nor his maſter in obeying it; 
few minutes- paſſed before the flutter o 
expeMation was put an end to by my 
tord's arrival. He entered the room with | 


\ 


* 
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a confuſion that deprived him cf utter- 
ance; and, taking my hand with a diffi 
dence and melancholy that hurt me, 
preſſed it to his lips. My ſpirits, over- 
come with the agitation they had been in, 
failed me; and I began to weep more like 
a mourner than one in the excels of joy. 
My lord accompanied my tears with 
ſome of his, which ſeemed-greatly to re- 
lieve him, and reſtore him to his ſpeech. 
© I cannot, my Ophelia, ſaid he, pre- 
© ſume to aſk your pity : I am oppreſſed 
with the conſciouſneſs of rather * | 
ing your hatred; bu I am ſure, if you 
knew what I have ſuffered, and ſtill 
ſuffer, your generous and gentle nature 
would look on me, however blameable, 
yet as an object worthy your compal- 
tion, ſince my puniſhment has been 
adequate to my greateſt offence; ind. if | 
it could be expiated, muſt be ſufficient 
to waſh it away. I thought it impoſſible 
to be a greater wretch than I was whil 
I imagined Sir Charles Liſdale poffcſſed 
your heart; but ſince I learnt from 
Lady Paleſtine the injuſtice I have done 
you, and how grievoully you have ſuf - 
cred by it, I have been ten thouſand 
times more miſerable: the paleneſs of 
your cheeks, and the languor in your 
N are reproaches that rend my heart. 
o ſee you thus, is worſe than being 
torn from you. O my Ophelia! can 
you ever forgive me? 
My lord, indeed, appeared fo v. 
wretched, that I could not add to his Lag, 
reproaches; Þut, on the contrary, endea- 
voured to extenuate his fault. I aſſured 
him, that if his negle& had made me ſick, 
his kindneſs would be my cure; that it 
had almoſt made me well already; and 
that the pleaſure I now felt compenſated 
all paſt pains, which would ouly ſerve 
henceforward to heighten all my happi- 
Thy 
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neſs by compariſon; but all I coul 


ſeemed to heighten his grief, inſtead of 
alleviating it. He begged I would be leſs 
generous, and ſaid my goodneſs added 


to his miſery, in ſhewing him ſtill more 
criminal in wronging, in agg an 
th him, 


angel. I found by converſing wi | 
that he had deſired Lady Paleſtine to ob- 
ſerve my behaviour, and diſcover m 
ſentiments; that ſhe had written him worc 
of what paſſed in her viſit to me, which 


affected him ſo much, that he ſet” out 


that inſtant, and would not ſuffer the 

darkeſt, moſt ſtormy night in the whole 

winter, to ſtop him in his journey; ſo im- 

patient was he to 1 me. The 
2 
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he arrived, he went to Lady Paleſtine, to 
learn every circumſtance, more particu- 
larly than he could by her letter, which 
both ſatisfied, and touched him more 
ſenſibly. b Soul 


He could not venture to ſee one whom 


he had ſo much injured, as he was pleaſed 
to think he kad done me, without firſt 
aſking permiſſion; but not having pa- 
tience to ſtay for his ſervant's return with 
my anſwer, he met him half way, which 
occaſioned his being with me 15 unme- 
diately. 4 2 | \ 


1 Now found that nothing was ſo bene- 


ficial to the conſtitution as eaſe of 
mind. A few days paſſed in happineſs 
made a greater progreſs in my recovery 
than all the medicines which the phyfician 
had yet preſcribed me. As grief was the 
uk of my ſickneſs, it was but natural 
that health ſhould be the conſequence of 
my felicity, _ | | 
I I firſt nowlearnt to play the hypocrite, 
My lord ſeemed: fo tenderly anxious for 
my health, and reproached himſelf ſo 
much for every pain I felt, that when I 
was molt ill, I durſt not indulge myſelf 
in the peeviſh ſatisfaction of complain- 


ing; perceiving that he ſuffered more by 
my ſickneſs than I did; for, though I 
inſtantly forgave him, he could not for- 


give himſelf. - Had it not been for the 
conſideration, that what has once been 
may be again, and the fear of my lord's 
relapſing at any time into the ſame ſort 
of whim, I ſhould have been happier than 
_ ever; fox he was now never an hour in 
the day abſent, Even ſickneſs had it's 
pleaſure; his care and watchful attend- 
ance turned pain into delight, I took 
advantage of my diſorder to excuſe my 
| keeping at home, that I might not loſe 
my lord's evmpany, for thoſe who I be- 
gan to ſee ated upon cuſtom, ſoliciting 


_ what they did not deſire, and hegging for 


what they would not chuſe to have 


granted „had learnt, that to be imperti- firſt 


nent was civil, and N bh Ae trouble- 
* ſome was being perfectly well-bred, I 
found, that the aim of the complaiſant 


was not ſo much to pleaſe, as to appear 


pleaſed, truſting to vanity for rendering 
x: mutual. In conſequence of theſe cuſ- 
_ toms, I'was too ſoon obliged to mortif 


fronting them, though I deferred as long 


wo 


louſy from the 


as my health would leave me the ſhadow 

of an excuſe. ur va | 
The firſt day I went:to Lady Palef. 

tine's, I met Sir Charles Liſdale there, 


who ſeemed ta have loſt all ywacity, which 
had rendered him ſo agreeable. He ap- 


proached me with a very dejected ar; 
and uſed all poſſible entreaties to perſuade 
me to admit a viſit from him. When the 
failed, he expatiated on his paſſion with 
an elegance and appearance of finceri 

that affected me, though not with love. 
The very thoughts of marrying him 
created a kind of diſhke in me, which ! 
did not feel before; but yet he ſeemed ſo 
ſeriouſly touched in all he ſaid, that I was 
ſorry to add to his uneaſineſs. Endea. 


vouring to comfort him, I aſſured him 


of my regard and gratitude, expreſſing 
great pleaſure in the expectation of ſee- 
ing him often at Lady Paleſtine's, as 
uſual : but he told me, that if I was ah. 
ſolute in my determination, he mutt ſeek 
for eaſe in abſence; for that he ſhould 


be wretched with ſo poor a return, unleſs 


my cruelty could conquer his paſſion. I 
could not help thinking the whole ſex 
diſtracted, To forſwear any farther ac- 
quaintance with me, if he could not have 
my company at all times, and fixed for 
life, appeared to me as unreaſonable as 
if a man was to kill himſelf becauſe he 


did not poſſeſs every thing he wiſhed in 


this world; refuſing to enjoy the ſolid 
comforts of life, if ſome trifling benefit 
was denied him. I was ſorry Sir Charles 
was determined to avoid me: I thereby 
loſt the converſation of a man I greatly 
liked and eſteemed; and Lord Dorcheſter 
now appeared fo eafy about him, that I 
had no reaſon to fear any inconveniences 
ſhould ariſe from.our acquaintance. My 
lord endeavoured to account for his jea- 
neral inconſtancy of 
both ſexes; but I could not think this a 
ſufficient reaſon for it, as inconſtancy to- 
wards him could not be ſo well juſtified, 
as in many caſes; for, by what I could 


learn, the general practice of deceit 


makes people appear fo much better at 
, than on a long acquaintance they 
prove to be, that to continue to love them, 


rather than ceaſe to do ſo, ſhould be 


termed inconſtancy. When the merit 
diſappears, the object of a reaſonable af- 


fection is no longer the ſame; and love, | 
like all other ſtructures, ſnould fall when 


the foundation ſinks. Our love ſhould fol. 
myſelf, and plague others, to avoid af- 


low our eſteem; and-conſequently vo one 


cam have a right to the one after he has 


forfei 
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forfeited his title tothe other. When the conſtant converſation was a nec W 
deceit appears, by the maſk's. falling off ward for what I had lately fuffered; and 
the mind, the man can have no better a I had leis liberty of enjoying it at 
demand upon our hearts than his pic- ome than abroad, as I was obliged to 
ture has; indeed, ſcarcely ſo much, as the direct all my converſation to my vilitors. 
inted canvas is moſt innocent; but the + e oo Dion 
daubed hypocrite moſt criminal. Lord 5 464g of A {RAT 
Dorcheſter's virtues ſeemed to me too real . CH A P. XXVI. 
and permanent, to reduce a woman -o ðᷣͤ 5 Ligier A 
change, and therefore 1 could not allow A MONG other places where I went 
he had a good excuſe for his ſuſpicions; £4 & after the recovery gag — — 5 
and I was fully determined to avoid ex - nels and my health, was the! uerade. 
citing any for the future, by watching my The company, beſide Lady Paleſtine, 
behaviour more narrowly, and not leav- Lord Dorcheſter, and Lord Larborough, 
ing my vivacity under the command of who was become very intimate with my 
my innocence, ſince that could not defend lord, were, Lady Cambridge, Lady Ro- 
it from giving offence. Sir Charles could cheſter, and Miſs Baden, of whom I thall 
no longer be an ohjett of uneaſineſs; for give your Jadyſhip ſome h.tle account be - 
after meeting him once more at Lady fore I proceed with them to the Hay- 
Palefine's, when he took a moſt affec- market. Lady Cambridge claims the firſt 
tionate farewel, which I returned with all place; and far be it from me to rob her 


F 


the ſincerity of my, warmeſt good wiſhes, of a precedency the would not have re- WL. 
he left London, giving out that he was linquiſhed, no not in paſſing over a dung- an 
going to make the tour of Europe. He hill, for her whole eſtate. For the ho- 1 | 
politely ſaid, in hopes, by the variety nour of having been the firſt woman, 1 "ks 
of objects, and diſſipation, to baniſh me believe ſhe would ſoon have been con- 1 
from his mind. I could not think but tented to have reſigned her exiſtence, and 44 
this arduous affair might have been con- to hape lain as long in the grave as our — 
trived with leſs trouble; and have been mother Eve has. With all this, ſhe was 19; 
more convinced af it, ſince experience courteous to exceſs; for, being perſuaded 1 
has ſhewn me, that the memory is not that a word from her was a great honou 1 
one of thoſe hard compoſitions out of to thoſe who received it, and being of a = Bo 
which impreſſions are ſo very difficult to benevolent diſpoſition, ſhe generoully-be- 1 
eraſe. I have ſeen a woman waſh her ſtowed that ineſtimable favour on all the — 
lover from her remembrance in leſs time met, Humility was the virtue on which. 17 
than ſhe could get a ſpot of ink out of her ſhe particularly piqued herſelf; and, to = 
ruffle. | | make. it known to others, ſhe lived in a _ 
Could I have brought myſelf to follow perfect convulſion of ' civility, and had = 

the cuſtom of being denied, I ſhould have not a limb or feature that was not as much opt 


been tempted to abate my civility to my overſtrained by the violence of her en- 
acquaintance. But the practice of falſe- deavours as her complaiſance. In the 
hood, however trifling the circumſtance, height of theſe agitations, one could as 
appeared to me a thing of conſequence. little know her perſon as her mind, by 
It teaches people to diſregard truth; and the courteſy ſhe profeſſed, No one fo bit= 
we cannot expect thoſe whom we inſtrudt terly inveighed againſt proud perſons, 
to lye for our convenience ſhould forbear telling you that pride was her deteſta- 
it when it may turn to their own advan- tion. Convinced her approbation ſtamp- 
tage: it is corrupting the minds of per- ed a value on every thing, ſhe would 
ſons who, being in our power, ought to praiſe every part of your dreſs, in order 
be the objects of our care, whole princi-. to give a dignity; to trifles, I never faw 
les we ſhould watch over, and improve a woman who ſo truly lahoured in her 
y precept and example. Your ladyſhip calling; for affability was her profeſſion, 
has obſerved, that my opinion and prac- If it was in the power of a perſon one did 
tice are ſtill the ſame in this particular, Rot eſteem to humble one, the impetuoſity 
| though. acknowledging the inconveni- of her civility would have done itz for 
ences ariſing from it; but greater evils her complaiſance was an infult, and her 
cannot diſpenſe with our adherence to fawning'infolence, They appeared only 
truth. temptation was certaiuly to her inferiors; to her equals in birth, 
vever ſtronger than at the time of which ſhe was ſtately and imperious. Like the 
_ Tap ſpeaking; when Lord Dorcheſter' 3. generous lion, ſhe would condeſcend to 


engage 
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fuch vulgar things) ſhe would borro-w 
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engage with an, inſignificant plebeian, 
but would enter the combat with a true 
heroick ſpirit if her antagoniſt was of 
ſuch noble blood as deſerved her notice, 
and defend her glorious prerogative .of 
precedency at the expence of every rule 
of good- breeding, Lady Rocheſter was 
a perſon of ſublimer notions, than to diſ- 
pute the precedency I have given to Lady 
Cambridge. She was in perſon tall and 
thin, formal in her manner, and ſolemn 
in her countenance, . Her chief emplo 

was reading, and the great purpoſe of it 
to appear wile, not to be ſo. She acquired 
a ſmattèring in many ſtudies; and, hav- 
ing amaſſed a great number of technical 
terms, ſhe applied them to all ſubjects, 
whether proper or improper ; and, by 
happy chance, they were generally miſ- 
placed. If a ribband was the topick of 


- diſcourſe, ſhe delivered her ſentiments in 
mathematical phraſes; it ſhe ordered any 


of her _ affairs, which indeed was 


for her genius ſoared above 


her expreſſions from metaphyſicks, and 
talk of the entity of a piece of beef, the 
Ron-exiflence of a pigeon-pye, and the he- 
terogeneous particles in Salmigondi; or, 
changing ſcience, but ſtill remaining ſci- 
entifick, would expatiate on the initiſ- 
femals in minced meat. To deſcribe an 
aſſembly, ſhe would call aſtronomy to her 
aſſiſtance, and algebra muſt furniſh it's 
quota of words to enable her to inform 
you of the numbers that were at it. No 
perſon could be mentioned without re- 
minding her of ſome one in antiquity. If 
a gentleman appeared inattentive, he was 
as abſent as Archimedes when Syracuſe 
was taken: if a perſon expreſſed concern 
at the great prevalence of vice, he was 
like Heraclitus, weeping for follies he 
could not cure; and therefore ſhe adviſed 
him to inhabit a tub, like Diogenes, 
unleſs he would ceaſe to expect perfection 


in finite beings, endowed with free-will, 


and void of all preſcience; for that all 
ages had been corrupt, and every nation 
vicious, except ſome few; which ſhe 
would not omit to mention, any more than 
to enumerate the different vices of all 
kingdoms, beginning with Cain's envy 
and . cruelty; and ſometimes, ſcarcely 
Lenke the frailty of our firſt parents. If 
e perſon whom ſhe addreſſed, as would 
often be the caſe, happened to laugh at 
the inundation of wiſdom. ſhe beſtowed 
n him, ſhe would obſerve, that though 
riſibility was one. of the molt diſtinguiſh- 


7 


ing cha racteriſtieꝶs of the human ſpecies: 
yet, as laughter aroſe from pride, it ought 
to be ſuppreſſed: but if he did not com. 
pole his countenance into proper gravity 
on this rebuke, ſhe would declare him 35 
indocile as Nero to Seneca's initrufion; 
and therefore leave him. If a man had 
an impediment in his ſpeech, he ſtam- 
mered like Alcibiades. A narrow pal. 
ſage was the Streights of Thermopyle; 
and if any people ſtood at one end of it, 
ſhe never failed diſcovering a Leonidas 
amongſt them. If a lady whiſpered à 
piece of ſcandal, ſhe was more ſevere than 
the Athenman oſtraciſm, from which the 
Juſt Ariſtides could not eſcape uncenſured. 
It ſhe was offended with a top, ſhe de. 
clared him more effeminate than Sarda. 
napalus, and more indolent than the mot 
inactive of the Merowigienne race, A 
country {quire came by chance into her 
company, once when I was preſent, 


and the cried out, he was more lavage 


than the Huns, Goths, or Vandals; and 
Aitila or Genferiek were polite in compa- 
riſon of that barbarian. 
mentioned, ſhe would declare her long 
deſire to ſee the Salian dance, and grieve 
for the degeneracy of mankind in not 
reviving the Olympick games. A war was 
particularly — for her, as ſhe 
would, from the ſmalleſt ſkirmiſh, find 
an opportunity of taiking of the battle of 
Marathon, of Canne, or ſome other 
equally remote from the preſent age; and 
of adviſing every general ſhe ſaw, to a 
new way of martialing his army; par- 
ticularly recommending to him the imi- 
tation of the Macedonian phalanx. She 
aſfronted ſeven young ladies reſplendently 
dreſted, who were ſtanding together, tel- 
ling them, they reminded her of Urſa 
Major: the fimile did not ſound well; 
and they all frowned moſt uncourteoully 
but could not diſcourage her from ad- 


dreſſiug a lady cloathed in ſilver tiſſue, on 


her ſhining like the Galaxy. Folly, as 
well as vice, ſometimes is productive of 
good to part of the ſociety, Thus her 
ladyſhip's pedantick vanity gave her a 


right to the praiſe given to Lewis; ſince 


it muſt be ſaid : 


© That ſhe the living genius fed, 
© And rais'd the ſcientifick head.“ 


For fattering herſelf with a notion of 


being a female Mecenas, as ſhe would 


often indirectly call herſelf, ſhe imitated | 
his bounty, if ſne could not rival his 


judgment; 


If a ball was 


. 


— 
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af man, the mind and body, which are 


apt to be ſo much at variance, that 
where one is greatly attended to, the other 


generally ſuffers — by negle&. 
Whether there is le 
then inevil, or that we are apt to bemore 


conciſe in our panegyricks than our ſa- 
tires, I know not; but few: words, 
though much affection, will tall to Miſs. 


Baden's ſhare. Folly is extremely va- 
rious; but good ſenſe is uniform, and, 


ſiom it's perfect conſiſtency, is ſoon de- 
ſeribed. I had not then met with a 


woman whom I thought ſo agreeable as 
Miſs Baden. She was ſeveral years 


older than myſelf, and ſeemed well ac- 


q ainted with the world; was ſenſible, 
polite, modeſt, and gentle; her voice re- 


markably pleaſing; and, thongh not. 
handſome, had a great deal of ſweetneſs 


inher countenance. | | 

Miſs Baden was a good deal diſpoſed 
in my favour. So well inclined to each 
other, I helieve we ſhould then have be- 
come intimate, had not Lord Dorcheſter 
diſcouraged it, and as much as poſſible 


interrupted our acquaintance. As he 
had known her longer, I could not doubt 


but ſhe had faults which had diſguſted 
him, though I had not perceived them, 
and therefore avoided her to the utmoſt 


of my power. The reafon of my lord's 


objecting to her will be obvious to your 
ladyſhip; to whom I need not ſay that 
he feared her diſcernment, and the frank - 
neſs of her nature, which muſt together 
enable her to ſee the arts uſed to impoſe 


upon me, as well as the end deſigned by 


them, and induce her to diſcover the 
waole to one whom a woman of her ſenſe 
and virtue muſt pity, for being too like- 
ly to become the prey of arts and vices 


the could not ſulpect, and therefore was 


the leſs qualified to baffle. | 
In this company I went to the maſque 
rade, which had been ſo deſcribed to me, 


das to raiſe my curioſity very much; but 


in abſurdity it exceeded what my ex- 
3 had formed of it. The mot- 
ey 


ey fantaſtick crew ſeemed to me more 
like what the imagination repreſents to 


us in ſleep, when the body is diſordered, 
than any real. obje&s that ever appear 
ore our eyes; and I have often thought 
cauſes bore. ſome reſemblance to 
each qther. Dreams are generally the 
effects of exceſſes, or of feveriſſi heats; 


maſquerades are the produce of a ſtrange 


 ©xtels of fancy and overheated imagina- 
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judgment; and reconciled thoſe two parts 


$ variety in good 


it's terrors, not from maſking the faces, 


cuſe for thus defending themſelves from 
the ill effects of ſo uncommon an indulg- 


laces down to the pooreſt hut: ſhe may, 


charms can be properly known only 


beholders who have any taſte for true: 


tion, ſet to work by a wild deſire og 
amen. 8 
The variety of ſhocking forms terrt= 
fied me, till uſe had a little familiarized 
them; and I found that this afſembly, 
in the opinion of moſt people, received 


but unmaſking the mind. When I learn 
ed that the Engliſh were ſuch great ene- 
mies to ſincerity that none dared practiſe 
it barefaced, I allow there was ſome ex- 


ence of that virtue. I ſhould imagine 
ſome relaxation from the painful ener- 
ciſes of diſſimulation and flattery: neceſ- 
ſary, and might be productive of general 
good. But the divine countenance of 
Truth is fo ſeldom ſeen here, that if by: 
chance ſhe does appear; ſhe is often mil 
taken for IIl- nature. Nor can one won - 
der at the error; for ſhe is, according to 
the faſhionable phraſes, One that nobo- 
body knows —One that one never 
© meets any where: and therefore, if ſhe 
will intrude; it is not wonderful if ſhe is 
ſo ill treated as to be forced immediately: 
to withdraw. The impreſſion ſne leaves 
behind only ſerves to make her avoided:. 
like a bugbear, and ridiculed without 
mercy ;- ſo generally rebuffed, that ſhe. 
can ſcarcely find ſhelter ii. a cottage; for: 
ſhe ſeldom meets with a very different 
reception, from the moſt ſumptuous pa- 


indeed, perceive that the force of her 


on long acquaintance. There is a ſe- 
verity in her countenance which may 
pleaſe leſs, at firſt, than the alluring 
ſweetneſs of falihood ; but, in time, her _ 
is ſcen to be an unfading beauty; and 
though ſhe may ſometimes appear ſe-- 
vere, is never morole. The whole ma- 
jeſty in her mien pleaſes, white it awes” 


lovelineſs; and the longer her vota- 
ries ſerve her, the more they are capti- 
vated with her charms: time increaſes 
their love, and familiarity raiſes their 
adoration; an effect not to be paralleled 
in any other caſe. From the little ac 
quaintance pune ee with this divine 
goddels, they ſometimes miſtake one for 
her who bears a ſmall reſemblance to- 
ſome of her features; but ſo greatly 
heightened and bloated, that, to a diſtin 
guiſhing eye; ſhe is no more like her thar 
a Saracen's head is like the Venus of Me. . 
dicis, and her true names are MO 
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and Cenſoriouſneſs. This ape of her di- 
vinity, I believe, frequents maſquerades 
as much or more than ſhe does. Ac- 
cuſtomed to exceſſes, people loſe the reliſn 
for the true medium, and make but one 
ſtep from flattery to abuſe. 
Thoſe who have fawned and cringed 
x a drawing - room till after ten o clock, 


Vill, before eleven, under the ſhelter of 


an antick dreſs and maſk, be laviſhly 
dealing out their impertinence and inci- 
vility in the Haymarket. Obſerving 
this to Lady Rocheſter, ſne replied, that 
mme looked on a maſquerade as the Eng- 
liſb Saturnalia; and as people of faſhion 
| here were more abject ſlaves to ceremoni- 
ous forms than the Roman domeſticks 
were to their maſters, it was but reaſon- 
able that they ſhould have their days of 
liberty to Fe ty their diſguſt with impu- 
unity, and revile thoſe they diſapprove. I, 
found her ladyſhip ſo prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the Saturnalia, becauſe of it's an- 
tween freedom and licentiouſneſs. 
I ſoan perceived that I ſhould acquire 
more knowledge of the true diſpoſitions 
of mankind at three of theſe aſſemblies 


than by living three months in the polite 


world; for it was the firſt time I ſaw 
people in their natural characters; the 
mind was now apparent, the face only 


hid: and as the company I was with 


were much uſed to theſe entertainments, 
they coull ſee through the maſks, which 
would have concealed many of my ac- 
quaintance from my leſs diſcerning eyes; 


and by their aſſiſtance I perceived the 


forced prude indulging in coquetry ; the 
affectedly grave giving a looſe to mirth 
and pleaſure ;z the fawning, pert, and im- 
rtinent ; great ſtateſmen condeſcend- 
ing fo be trifling, and philoſophers to 
de fooliſh; all laying aſide thoſe parts 
which intereſt, the love of power, or of 
fame, induced them to act in publick. 


Lady Cambridge was as new to this 


entertainment as myſelf, never havin 
been at a maſquerade before; and I * 
ſee the great familiarity with which every 
one accoſted her, with as little diſtinction 
as they could the loweſt plebeian, greatly 
offended her pride, and ſne could ſcarcely 
evail on herſelf to conceal ſo much no- 
ility under a maſk. That I might be 
ſure of the cauſe of the diſturbance I 
perceived in her, I obſerved, that this di- 
verſion ſeemed an emblem of death; it 


had all hearts open, and put an end to 


quity, that ſhe made no diſtinction be- 
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all diſſimulation and pretence; and if the 
reſurrection was not ſo quick, I ſhould be 
more on a par with the reſt of the world 
ſince I was not one of the number who 
durſt not appear without an internal maſk 
unleſs I had an external one to conceal 
me: that, like the grave too, it levelled all 
diſtinctions, aud brought high and low 
on an equality. Upon thus touchin 
the tender point, her ladyſhip fond 
that indeed ſhe. thought maſquerades 
could never long meet with encourage. 
ment from perſons of rank, unleſs the 
could find ont a method of diſtinguiſhing 
their conditions. I propoſed a coronet 
on the maſk, as the eaſieſt methed of 
fixing the ſtamp of rank and faſhion on 
thoſe who could claim it. She was 
charmed with the thought, and declared 
the would endeavour to bring her friends 
into 1t; and, if it once became general, 
ſhe ſhould be a conſtant perſon at thoſe 
diverſions, ſince, in every reſpect but 
that levelling quality, ſhe liked them ex- 
tremelx | | | 
A. maſquerade by no means anſwered 
my expectations: the variety of charac- 
ters which I was told were there perſon- 
ated, ſeemed to promiſe much entertain- 
ment; but, before halt the evening was 
thanks I found that wit, the great requi- 
te to make them ſo, was a ſcarce com- 
modity ; and that after the wearer was 
once dreſſed, he thought as little of the 
character he had aſſumed, as he did of 
the propriety of it when he choſe the ha- 
bit. Thus one ſees a Harlequin limpi 
with difficulty acroſs the room; an 
woman ſkipping and dancing more nim- 
bly than any w the company; a French 
petit-maitre penſive or ſleepy ; a fortune- 
teller dancing a minuet; a bear exerciſ- 
ing the height of ſolemn politeneſs; 2 
ſhepherdeſs bold and impudent; a nun 
coquetiſhly friſky; a Turk drinking wine; 
and a Spaniard eaſy, gay, and familiar. 
6 hough wa aj 33 
yet I grew weary before the greateſt part 
of the company; the — N of the hour 
contributed more than any thing to tire 
me. I could not reconcile myſelf to the 
cuſtom of the civilized part of the world 
of reverſing the order -; nature; of ſlcep- 
ing the beſt part of the day, neglecting 
the ſun in his brightneſs, and inventing 
artificial lights to illumine the night. 
It was ſtrange to me to find E 
I was 


. 


were never lively but when they 
be at reſt. : I» Wo 
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1 #as ificlined . ho 
ſtitious regard to midnight; eſpecia 
4-5 I refleNted that the only muſic 
which was on any ſettled eſtabliſhment, 
andthe only lay-monitor, performed at 
that time, and in the*darkeft ſeaſon of 
the year; a time, to perſons who keep re- 
lar hours, the moſt unfit for muſick; 
ce there will ſeldom be much harmony 
in the minds of 
ſleep which was beginning torefreſh them 
after the labours of the day, even though 
Cecilia herſelf was to be the muſician. 
The Chriſtmas monitor is better ima- 
gined, as he firſt rouſes them with his 
bell; and thus prepares them, with no 
{mall ſolemnity, to liſten to the moral 


ſentences which he has moſt ingeniouſſy 


it into verſe.. Not ſuch, indeed, as the 
uſes inſpire, and entitle the author to 
the pure — of Helicon, ale being 
both his inſpirer and his reward; and, 


inſtead of fly ing on the back of Pegaſus, 


he creeps with a crutch. This inſtitu- 
tion, I have often thought,. might be of 

t uſe in a religion whoſe doctrine was 
Kögned to fright from ſin by well- 
wrought terrors, rather than to encourage 
virtue by hopes. The awful found of 


his bell, at an hour to which darkneſs 


and the ſtillneſs of night gives a ſolemni- 


ty, would greatly heighten the figures, 
en the metaphors, in a diſ- 


aud ſtren 
courſe formed to work on the fears of 
our timorous imaginations. Religious 
hobgoblins, as 80 5 childiſh bugbears, 
are - little believed in ſunſhine. That 
great luminary diſpels ſuperſtition as well 
as all other Gude ard 4 ours; it clears 
the underſtanding as well as the ſky; it 
nouriſhes only what is natural, baniſhing 
all fantaſtick forms, which are forced 
to ly before it, and take ſhelter under the 
ſhade of night, when the mind is more 
gloomy and leſs rational. Notwithſtand- 
ing my objections of turning the night 
mto day, I was obliged, in a great mea- 
ſure, to conform to the general cuſtom; 
though never ſo far as to ſuffer it to de- 
N me of the enjoyment of the bleſſed 
un, whoſe preſence had more charms 
for me than the company of thoſe who 
deſpiſed it: ſo that my nights, not my 

ys, were abridged by theſe late enter- 
tamments ; and the next was obliged to 


make u to me for the encroachments on 
= night before, if requiſite, which it 
eldom was, as I had been accuſtomed to 
take little lleep. Es -.4 


people waked out of a 
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FT was uſual with Lord Dorcheſter = 
1 myſelf to take a morning walk, when< 
ever the weather would permit it, in the 
fields leading to Chelſea; which gave 
rife to an adventure fo intereſting, that 1 
cannot forbear communicating it to your 


ladyſhip, thoughit is foreign to the hiſtory 
I have engaged to give you of myſelf. 


For ſeveral days together we obſerved | 


a man who with care avoided the pub- 

lick path, though he walked in the ſame 
fields. Curioſity at laſt tempted us to 

go up to him. His fickly and dejected 

ſpelt excited our compaſſion. ' Lord 
Dorcheſter, whoſe humanity made him 
feel for the diſtreſſes of others, though of 
ſuch a nature as he could never have ex- 
perienced, was greatly touched with the 
appearance of wretchednefſs ſo viſible in 
this man. He was fitting down on the 
trunk of a tree. We ſeated ourſelves by 
him. He attempted to riſez more from 
a deſire of flying ſociety, than from an 
humble intention of giving place to per- 
ſons who ſeemed more in Fortune's fa- 

vour than himſelf; but my lord would 
not permit him to leave us. After aſk-- 


ing ſeveral queſtions about indifferent 


things, and with great difficulty leading 
him into diſcourſe, my lord told him, 
that he might appear wo pi 5 in thus 
forcing himſelf into his acquaintance, 
but that compaſſion, and a deſire to aſſiſt 
him, was his motive: that he appeared 
unhappy; and, if it was not improper, 
we ſhould be infinitely obliged to him 
if he would inform us what was the oc- 
caſion of it. | | mw 
The poor man ſhook his head, and de- 
clined complying with his requeſt, ſay- 
ing, nothing was leſs agreeable to hear, 
nor to relate, than a ſeries of diſtreſſes. 
That he made it a rule never to talk of 
his misfortunes; for if he met with bad, 
ill-natured people, they would diſlike 
him for being wretched, and avoid him 
as if miſery was infectious. On the con- 
trary, to perſons of humanity he would 
not chuſe to give even the pain of com- 
paſſion. And, indeed, ſo much did he 
act up to this declaration, that he could 
not be prevailed upon to give any ac- 
count of himſelf. My lord, finding he 
was not likely to ſucceed' by entreaties, 
endeavoured to draw him into che ſub- 


ject; and, —_ the hint from his 


7 loaths, 
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cloaths, which were a tattered ſuit of 
regimentals, began to expatiate on all 
the hardſhips td which military men are 


liable. Among the reſt, he took notice 
of the unhappy Pate of a diſbanded regi- 
ment. My lord no ſooner fell on this 
topick, than it was very viſible in the 
poor man's countenance that he had hit 
upon the cauſe of his diſtreſs. oy lord 
perceiving this, dwelt on the ſubje ct, and 
imagined all the cafes in which it could 
be moſt cruel; ſuppoſed many of theſe 
men to have wives and children to main- 
tain outof a half-pay which could ſcarce- 
ly afford ſupport tothemſelves deſcribed 

e continual ſolicitation to men in pow- 

; and the neglect and indignities which 
de faid poverty was apt to receive. He 
chem talked of the anxious ſtate of a 
fuitor's' mind, elevated witn hopes only 


to be funk the next moment in deſpair. 


Tbe poor man could hold out no longer; 
tears ran down his face, and he begged 
of my lord to fay no more, for he had 
touched the ſtring of his misfortunes z 
crying out, with a kind of agony — L 

4g too long ſuffered all, and more 
© than, you have deſcribed, and gone 
© through the ſcenes your imagination 
© has only drawn. Be 
Providence, for never having afflicted 
7 you with fach e For L per- 
c ceive it has not, or you could not have 
delt on circumſtances, of which the 
© bare recollection, though the time of 
© ſuffering was paſt, muſt cut you to the 
© ſoul.” Wound up to this pitch, it 
was eaſy to draw him into a relation 
of misfortunes which had too entire 4 

ſſeſſion of his thoughts to be. any 

nger concealed ; but it was ſome time 
before we could get him into a regular 
narration. 'Thediſturbance of his mind 
made him repeat a confuſed ſet of facts, 
mixed with lach pathetick exclamations, 
as drew tears from my eyes. However, 


at laſt, my lord compoſed his ſpirits fo 


far, that he began thus. 

My name, Sir, is Traverſe, I was 
* put into the army as ſoon as I wasable 
* to carry a pair of colours, which my 


father, who was acolonel, gave me; but 


* dying foon after, and leaving me with 
nothing for my ſupport but the profits 
of my poſt, and the gratitude of his 
* friends, among whom he had ſpent his 
* fortune, it was not long before I expe- 
«* rienced the diſagreeable parts of my 
* profeſſion. My father's friends careſſed 
© me indeed, and courted me into their 


teful, dir, to 
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company, which was attended with 6. 
pences very inconvenient to me. I dur 
not however wholly negle& them, as 1 
| hoped a return from their friendſhip, the 
frail dependence of people of my profef. 
ſion, where intereſt is the ſovereign dif. 
poſer of every thing. Butthe firit op- 
portunity T had of trying theſe friends 
ſhewed me, that if hope was a pleaſure, 
it was one I was likely long to enjoy, 
Every vacancy in our regiment raiſed 
it, and I got nopreferment to gratify it. 
? Somebody or other was conſtantly put 
© over my head, though they ſometimes 
could ſcarcely perform the eaſy exerciſet 
* praftiſed among us. My patrons 
* aflured me they did all they could; 
© but ſome great A ts fruſtrated their 
© endeayours. owever, they fed me 
© with promiſes of procuring me the next 
© lieutenancy. For ſome years, I believe 
their intentions correſponded with their 
words; but at laſt, I found the highek 
© favours I ſhould ever receive from them 
© was being drawn into their follies and 
6 expences, little ſuitable to my inclina- 
© tions or income; being treated with the 
© little ceremony of a dependent, and 
© obliged to rr their convenience and 
pride, which led them to like having gen. 
tlemen in their train of followers, Many 
© would ſhew me as a young man whom 
they had taken under their protection, 
© and whoſe fortune they intended to 
© puſh, having a greatregard for my fa- 
ther; and never failed inſinuating that 
© they conferred continual obligations 
© upon me. This greatly mortified my 
pride; as I was conſcious of bed. 
© none from them, unleſs they eſteem 
6: au, ger: converſation as ſuch. Find- 
ing I was not likely to be raiſed by their 


6 
« 
« 
. 
6 
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© intereſt, and that, notwithſtanding [1 


© had been in ſeveral engagements, and 
© received particular encomiums from 
my officers, ” ſtill I was paſſed by 
© in every preferment, as much as if it 
© had been impoſſible for me to change 
© my poſt; I at laſt began to neglect 


them; and, in deſpair, reſolved to think 


© no more of it, but to try whether time 
© would be a better friend. Fortunately 
© for me, we had a new colonel ſoon after 
© this ; who, underſtanding how long [ 


had been in the regiment, and hayiyg 


© enquired into my character, and the 
© reaſon of my remaining ſo long an 
© enſign, told me I ſhould lee that ment 
© had greater inter with him than the 


recommendations of people in Pe 
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* and accordingly gaveme the firſt vacant 


© heutenancy. at he dying in a ſhort 
« time, I had no opportunity of experi- 
£ encing his farther goodneſs, which, I 
# am perſuaded, would have led him to 
promote me in due order. However, 
« I was to owe the obligation to a fairer 
© hand. Some time after my colonel's 


death, I renewed my acquaintance with 


* young lady, which had been for ma- 
© ny years interrupted. . During our 
© childhood we had been almoſt conti- 
* nually together; but were ſeparated by 
* an employment which called her fa- 


© ther into à foreign country, from 


« whence he was but juſt returned. I 
© had not long viſited at his houſe, be- 
fore 1 found a new kind of uneaſineſs 
© which made me inſenfible to every 
* thing that did not concern my great 
© wiſh, the longing I had to make my 
« former play-tellow the companion of 
2 my* foul. The recollections of our 


* childiſh ſports, and all the paſſages of 


* our infant years, created an iniimnncy 
4 between us almoſt as ſoon as we met. 
Though che was handſome, beauty was 
* her leaſt charm. Her underſtanding 
* was excellent; though years and ex- 
# perience could not be ſaid to have im- 
„proved it. Her heart was as free from 
b blemiſh, as it was filled with virtues. 
© Then the numberleſs attractions in eve- 
ry look and mation were fo far beyond 
75 1. that I will be ſilent, though 
I could dwell on them for ever. 

© flattered myſelf with a belief of a 


friendly return of affection from this 


angel: but this was not ſufficient; I 
* ardently Jonged that ſhe ſhould con- 
* ceive more tender ſentiments, though 
* the law ſtate of my fortune would not 
permit me to endeavour to inſpire 
them; as I conſidered it was the means 
of making her the companion of m 
* deſpair, of which alone I wiſhed to 

© the nijſer, and to communicate no part 
to her. Accident, however, betrayed 
the love I feared to reveal, and her be- 
f haviour upon the occaſion ſerved to 
bind my fetters faſter. Her generoſity 
4 charmed me to exceſs; and we ſoon 
enjoyed the enchanting pleaſure ariſin 
from profeſſion of mutual love, with aſl 
che warmth and delicacy that could be 
felt or expreſſed by * filled with 


1 a paſſionate tenderneſs or each other, 
; and bleſſed with frequent interviews. 


We were ſo happy, we even forgot 
Able of being hap» 


hem way 5 po 


© pier ; but the i ſtar that preſided at 
© my. birth would not leave me long 


in this ſituation. The father of my 
Caroline, for that, was my angel's 


o 

name, died; and having ſeen the mu- 
© tual affection between me and his 
© daughter, and the diſadvantages which 


tween us, left her a good fortnne, but 
8 condition ſhe ſhould not marry me. 


(ny of goodneſs!) griev 

ather who did not deſerve it from her, 
and I was ſufficiently employed in. en- 
deavouring to comfort her, though L 


bringing her into a ſtate where her ſup- 
port muſt end with my life, which had 


mortality againſt it. But her 
roſity diſregarded theſe dangers. ' She 


old aunt, ſufficient to buy an exchan 
of a company for me. She reſſed me 


to lay it out in this manner; but I was 


determined againſt making that uſe of 
it. It would indeed have made our 


my death, ſhe muſt have been left en- 
tirely deſtitute. After finding that her 


« generoſity reſiſted all I could ſay to 
deter her from ſharing the 8 of 


* 


ſuch a wrerch as myſelf, (perhaps ar- 
guments ſo contrary to the tender ſen- 
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© that it ſhe would venture to marry me, 
6 

© ſhould” be the happieſt man on earth; 
© and would place her money in ſuch a 
manner, that after my death it might 


be ſome little dependence for her; but 


© that I abſolutely would neither lay it 


cout, nor receive any thing from itwhile 


© J lived. She ſeemed to conſent; and 
© weagreed to relinquiſh the fortune her 


father had charged with ſuch heavy 


conditions, and deſpiſe any treaſure 
_* when put in competition with the poſe. 

© ſeſſion of each other, Various acci- 
© dents, however, deferred for ſome time 


© the execution of our purpoſe ;| moſt of 


© theſe delays, indeed, proceeded from 
her; but my confidenee in her truth 


© and love was ſuch, that I could object 
© to nothing ſhe propoſed, nor harbour 


any ſuſpioion of a eoldneſs in her henpt, 
s The liberty of Fencing umoſt 2 


* 


would ariſe to her from an union Be- 
Jotwithſtanding this eruel uſage, ſhe 
n, þ ' A 
was little able to bear a circomſtance 


which I thought muſt deprive me of all 
my hopes; for I could not think of 


more than the common chances of 


had a ſum of money, the legacy of an 


income more tolerable; but, in caſe of : 


timents of my heart were not enforced 
rſuaſive manner) I told her, 


and to ſhare my poor commiſſion, I 
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© time with her conſtituted a ſtate of © evils than thoſe'T had experienced in 

- © bliſs, when ſhe gave it ſome interrup- life. Every day diſcovered ſome new 

© tion one day by delivering to me a cap- virtue in her heart: time even improved 
© tain's commiſſion, in the procuring of * hercharms; and, however uncommon, 
_ © which ſhe had laid out all her little for- © what before marriage was only violent 
„tune. While a friend, but an inju- love and tender eſteem; grew in meal. 
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©+dicious one, had been tranſacting this 
affair, ſne had on ſpecious pretences 
deferred our . to avoid my 
having the power of preventing her 
from concluding it. It was ſurprizing 
how well ſhe had concealed the know- 
ledge of it from me. I have ſeldom 
been more ſenſibly hurt, than at this 
diſcovery of what ſhe had done. She 
accompanied it with ſaying, that ſhe 


a a 


Aa <a 


tirely mine, whoſe life and 8 
thought and action depended ſo muc 
on me, could ever remain in the world 


had taken care that I ſhould enjoy the 


had had it in her power to make me the 
ſmalleſt reparation for the injuſtice of 
mercenary Nei ſhe ſhould think her- 
ſelf happy. 
with her generoſity, yet my concern 
ot the better of my gratitude, and the 
rſt thing I ſaid was, that ſhe had en- 


upon me; for I ſhould be ever wretch- 
ed with the fear of what would be- 
come of her if I were to die. This 
ſort of converſations, when the heart is 
ſo muchengaged in them as mine was, 
are never obliterated from the me- 
mory. But I find I ought often to 
check myſelf, for I am very tedious 


was always too warm to ſuffer me to 
confine myſelf to a few principal facts, 
when the lighteſt circumſtances were 
of fuch infinite pleaſure and importance 
to me. However, I will ſuppreſs what 
paſſed between us on the ſubject I have 
* mentioned, though a thouſand: things 
my Caroline ſaid croud to my remem- 
* brance, and fill me with rapture : but 
C1 will notallow utterance to one; and 
© only tell you, in few words, that im- 
* nxediately after we were married," 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
4 x joy, continued the poor cap- 


| tain, which I received from the 
0 | + goo of my dear Caroline, would 
0 ha 


ve recompenſed me for much greater 


could not believe one who was ſo en- 


after I had left it; and therefore ſhe 


little Fortune had given her; but if ſhe 


hough I was overcome 


tajled cowardice and conſtant miſery 


in my narration. My imagination 


© moſt to love and adoration. She was 
© ſo good an economiſt, that we lived 
very neatly on our ſmall income; and 


© ſhe appeared fo entirely contented, that 


my ambition was loſt in exceſs of hap. 


© pineſs. 1 ent thought of farther 


« preferment, nor felt the unjuſt prefe. 
© rence given to much younger officers 
©-than myſelf. - I faw boys; qualified nei. 
* ther by age nor experience for the loweſt 
« polts in the army, put over my head, 
and could not find diſturbance enough 
in my mind to produce one murmur, 
I conſidered Providence had laviſhed 
it's bleſſings on me, when it gave me 
my Caroline; and ſo conſiderable was 
my portion of happineſs, that I had no 
title to afk for any thing more, but 


ought. to leave to others the poor en- 


6 

c 

o 

6 

c 

« 

a 

* joyments of preferment. Nothing could 
© tempt me out of her company, but an 
© endeavour to get ſome little place for 
© her, which might afford her a ſupport 
« incaſe the thread of my earthly felicity 
* ſhould be cut. For this I importuned 
my friends; for though I had but 
© little confidence in them, yet this ap- 
© plication ſeemed my onl. chinee: My 
© ſucceſs anſwered my faith; I got no- 
thing done, after repeated trials, to re- 
© move this burden from my mind; 
© which embittered my joy by ſo man 
painful reflections, that it almoſt made 
© me a coward. Death appeared to me 
© fo encompaſſed with terrors, that I 
c 
a 
o 
* 
* 
6 
. 
« 
« 
j 
6 
o 
" 


have often wondered how I could ha- 


zard the e be it, with tolerable 
compoſure, in 


quiet of my own houſe, the leaſt diſ- 


©/ order filled me with inexpreſible-ayo- 


nies, from the apprehenſions J had of 
it's increaſe. Though I have men- 
tioned my happineſs as perfect, yet it 
was often interrupted by being obliged 
to attend the army abroad, and leave 
my wife to mourn my abſence: but 
then joyful returns ſucceeded, and re- 
compenſed us for paſt pains. L often 
© doubted whether I could be juſtified in 
© hazarding the ſupport of an ineſtimable 
© wife, and ſeveral fine children, in all 
© the chances of war. It ſeenied rea- 
© ſonable, that, in conſideration of them, 


I ought to have. fold out; but then, 


field, when in the 


o PHE LI A. 


e again, it was ungrateful to my king, to 
© have received his pay ſo long, and leave 
© his-ſervice at the only time I. could be 
* uſeful, It was true, I had ſuffered a 


© great deal of ill- treatment; but that 


Jas becauſe my obſcurity hid me from 


© his majeſty's knowledge, and gave per- 


© ſons of birth ſtill more obſcure, though 
© higher. in office, power to behave to- 
© wards me as ſuch people will ever do 
© to the unfriended. Bur I had ſtill ano- 
© ther reaſon to keep and perform the 


© duties of my - commiſſion. Such an 


© ation would habe branded me with 


© the name of coward; and that I had 
© not courage to bear: I could have 
given up my life for my family; but 

my reputation was of more importance 
© to me, and without it I ſhould have 
© been a diſgrace, inſtead of a comfort, 
to them. I ſhould have been unworthy 
* of my Caroline: nor would ſhe, I am 
© convinced, as much as ſhe was a prey 
© to tender fears, have conſented that 1 
© ſhould have brought ſo great a misfor- 
tune on myſelf, in order to remove the 
* chance of one from her, It is eaſy to 
* imagine that peace gave us great joy; 
© but we little foreſaw the conſequences. 
© We had now nine children, the eldeft 
© not ſeventeen, the youngeſt under a year 
© old. My health was much Cx p05 
© by the campaigns abroad ; but I doubt- 


© ed not that I ſhould recover it, by the 


quiet and happy enjoyment of the com- 


* panyof my wife and children. Nor was 


I miſtaken: by their kind care and at- 
$ tendance I was grown much better, 
yhen I heard the fatal news of the re- 
c duction of our regiment. I was greatly 
$ ſhocked at this unexpected blow. By 
5 this means, our income was dwindled 
$ to-{o- little, that it was inſufficient for 
* the ſupport of ſo large a number. None 
© of our children were large enough to 
contribute much to the general ſtock 
by their moſt induſtrious endeavours. 
I was too feeble in body, and too weak 
in mind, to give any aſſiſtance. The 
© moſt extreme poverty, had it afflicted 
© none but myſelf, would have rather 
© ſerved as a ſpur than a depreſſion to 
my ſpirits: but when I reflected on the 
© difficulties into which I had brought 
my wife, itoverwhelmed me with grief; 
nor could it be cured: by the patience 
and chearfulneſs with which ſhe bore 
* this- misfortune. Her behaviour, by 
ſbewing her merit ſtill more conſpicu+ 
.  } ovully, only heightened my regret that 
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ſuch virtue ſhould ſuffer. As fit to 
« ſtruggle. with bad fortune as to grace 
© good, ſhe ſoon, by various kinds of 
Vork, found the means of increaſing our 
income; though the neceſſary care of 
ſo large a family would not ſuffer her 
to gain enough to enable us to con- 
tinue our ſons at ſchool, which was a 


en deſirous of giving them edu- 
cation, even though we ſhould ſtraiten 
ourſelves for that purpoſe, when our 
income was the moſt plentiful, - All 
the ſervice my health could permit me 


my children, that they might ſuffer as 
© little as poſſible from our poverty. 
Thus, by my Caroline's — and 
induſtry, we were ſupported: nor was 
»I ever, for a moment, able to perceive, 
* that ſhe either repined or grieved at 
© being obliged to give this aſſiſtance; 
© on the contrary, ſhe appeared to take 
greater pleaſure in it than in any amuſe- 
ments ſhe had-ever enjoyed. 
Providence had ſome wiſe and good 
© purpole in afflicting us, which by this 


means was fruſtrated, ſhe one day, after 


* returning home, wet quite through her 
* cloaths, from a place where her buſi- 


*-neſs had called her, was ſeized; as we 
© ſat at dinner, with a ſtroke of the palſy, 


© which at firſt. affected her head, and 


* deprived her of all her limbs. How- 


ever, ſhe recovered her ſenſes, I may 


© ſay, ſooner than I did mine; for the 
condition-ſhe was in, and the occaſion 


* of it, left me very little uſe of my rea- 
* ſun. The phyſician who attended her, 
© and was my yoo friend, taking the 
greateſt care of her, without, accepting 
any reward, but the pleaſure of doing 

a charitable. action, declared that he 


the Bath waters, and offered to ſend 
with us a recommendation to one of 
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* ſupply his place in care of her. Vou 
© may imagine I did not heſitate a mo- 


ment in my reſolution of ſending her 
© thither, notwithſtanding the bad ſtate 


*. of our circumſtances. I fold directly 
© all the furniture of our houſe, and 


every thing we had which could raiſe 


© money; taking for my children a little 


_ ©. hoke, which would juſt contain them; 


© and leaving them under the care of the 


$ eldeſt ſon and daughter, (who were 


* morg prudent than their ages pro- 
miſed) I, with my bed, 


attended 


ay mortification, as we had always 


to be of, was to turn ſchoolmaſter to 


ut, as if 


had no hopes of her recovery but from 


his own profeſſion, who could well 
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64 OPHELIA, 


attended my wife to Bath; where I 
had the joy, in about two months, to 
ſee her recover ber health and limbs, 
excepting her hands, which ſtill re- 
mained ſo lame, that ſhe could not even 
dreſs herſelf. I never {aw her ſo much 
affected with any thing: ſhe would 
have eſteemed herſelf happy, could the 
have bought the uſe of her hand with 
the loſs of her foot; for ſhe looked on 
. herſelf as a helpleſs burden to a diſ- 
treſſed family. But, for once, I differed 
much from her, and rejoiced at the feat 
in which the diſtemper had fixed, if it 
would not quite leave her; as, by giving 
her the power of v ſing exerciſe, I hoped 
her health might be preſerved, which 
in the other caſe could not be expected. 
After a pretty long trial, ſhe was told 
there was little poſſibility of her reco- 
vering her hand; and the weather grow- 
ing fine, it was imagined air might be 
of more ſervice to her. This, and the 
low price of tings in-the country, 
made us determine to return no more to 
London; ſo, enquiring for the cheapeſt 
country in that part of the world, we 
£ removed to the borders of Wales; 
* where we hired a ſmall houſe, and ſent 
f for our children by the leaſt expenſive 
f *conveyance. When we had been there 
c ſonie time, I was induced to return to 
* town, in order to get ſome redreſs, 
having been informed of a good op- 
S portunity of attempting it; but found 
* the hopes that had been given me were 
very fallacious, and ſhould have ſoon 
* returned, had I not been ſeized with a 
© malignant fever; wherein, I verily be- 
. 5 lieve, I muſt have periſhed for want, 
bad not my phyſician aſſiſted me, ſtill 
more in the capacity of a friend than 
his profeſſion. I am now detained here 
by ſome buſineſs I am tranſacting for 


ther the country had not done her fer. 
vice. He told me ſhe was juſt the ſame 
as when ſhe went into it; but, he thanked 
God, in very good health; and that he 
had contrived to prevent her knowin 

of his la.t illneſs. We parted from the 
poor man with heavy hearts; it lowered 
my ſpirits for the Whole day, and filled 
my lord's thoughts for a longer time. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


12 Dorcheſter made very dili- 
gent enquiry after our captain, to 
know' the reality of what he faid; for 
pore: who would not miſapply their 

unty, muſt be on their guard againſt 
what they hear, left truth ſhould he diſ. 
guiſed by falſhood, or clouded by par- 
tiality. His ſearch proved to the honour 
of the gentleman's veracity; for he 
learned every circumſtance from other 
hands. He was then not leſs earneſt in 
procuring him preferment ; and, as there 
were many Vacancies, he got the choice 
of two commiſſions. The next time we 
met our captain, my lord defired hewould 
come to his houſe that morning, and 
begged I would go along with him, that 
J might have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
how the poor man took the news of his 
preferment. I ſhould unwillingly have 
been abſent from this interview; there» 
fore readily complied with his Jordſſup's 
requeſt. . 

At the appointed hour the captain 
came, and was brought up ſtairs to us, 
The ſurprize he had been at firſt thrown 
into by ſo unexpected an invitation to 
the houſe of one of my lord's rank, and 
in a manner which ſeemed to promiſe 
him ſome benefit, ſtill was viſible when 
he entered. My lord aſked, him if he 
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* him; happy to have the power of giv- 
ing ſome little token of my gratitude. 


wiſhed fo much to be again in the king's 
ſervice as to like going to the Weſt Indies. 


As my recovery is yet but very im- 
perfect, I come every morning to take 
* a walk in the fields for the benefit of 
© the air; which I find is a place much 
F frequented likewiſe by this lady and 
F' yourſelf, whom I have often ob- 
* ſerved.” “ 83 

Here the poor man ended his ſtory, 
which had detained us a long time, even 
to the encroaching on an engagement of 
my lord's; but he would not interrupt 
a nairation ſo hardly obtained. I cou 


not forbear aſking after his wife, whe- 


The poor man anſwered, that he really 
did not; for his health was ſo bad, he 
feared he ſhould not be able to bear the 
change of climate; and his life was now 
of more importance than ever to his fa- 
mily, ſince bis wife was entirely incapable 
of gaining the ſubſiſtence he could not 
leave her; which made him rather prefer 
his half-pay, than hazard a life, the loſs 
of which muſt bring ſo much diſtreſs on 
thoſe he loved to exceſs, Beſides, the 
troops were to ſet fail ſo ſoon, that he 
ſhould not have time to bid his family, 


Perbapes 
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and thereby pr 


zerhaps, a laſt adieu. My lord told him 
E ſorry to hear this was his way of 
thinking, Having got a majority for him 
in one of thoſe regiments. Notwithſtand- 
ing the reluctance the poor man had ex- 
preſſed to going abroad, yet he received 


this nevvs with as much gratitude as if it 


had been the very thing he wiſhed, He 
acknowledged his obligations to my lord 
were infinite z made many exclamations 
on the uncommonneſs of his fortune, 
which had denied him all aſſiſtance from 
ple who profeſſed themſelves his 
Friends; had borne the appearance of it 
fora great number of years, and had even 
iven him a right to expect they ſhould 
be really ſuch, by receiving obligations 
from his family; and now he had the 
higheſt benefits conferred by one entirely 
a ſtranger to him. 
Tothis my lord replied, that he wiſhed 
what he had done had ſuited his inclina- 
tion. and circumſtances as much as he 
boped it would. The captain then en- 
deavoured to hide the regret which filled 
his heart, for fear of not appearing ſuffi- 
ciently grateful. He told my lord the 
obligation was equal; he had ſupplied 
all his apparent wants. Of the particular 
temper of his mind his lordſhip could not 
be a judge; he had done all that com- 
paſſion and generofity could ſuggeſt to 


make him happy. And, Sir, ſaid he, 


Thope my tears were the effect of a 
poor deſpondency: your goodneſs has 
raiſed better thoughts in me. The 
change of climate may repair my con- 
* ftitution z and I may, in a few years, 
return in health to my dear wife and 


children.“ However, ſo far was his 


heart from the chearfulneſs he endea- 
youred to expreſs, that tears ran down 
his cheeks in ſpite of all his efforts to 
reſtrain them; and finding himſelf un- 


able to controul emotions which he 


thought were a kind of  ingratitude to his 
benefaQor, he juſt ſummoned up ſtrength 
enough-to return him thanks once more, 
and n went out of the room. 


No ſooner was the door ſhut than the 


Nolence of his grief found it's way; and, 
with his unavailing endeavours, to con- 
ceal it, I really feared would have de- 
ſtroyed him on the ſpot. We had fol- 
lowed him immediately, which heighten- 


ed his di ſtreſs, as he wiſhed to remain 


len, When he got into the hall, my 
ord deſired him to accompany us into 


| A pazloupy of which we opcucd the door, 


— 


for them all u 


teen hundred 


urpoſe. I was ſoon ap 
ad done harm by the ſu 


© niſh for you t 


= looked on my lord with 
f 


have 


Their expreſſions of 


his in ſome mea- 


to his view his 
wife and children; my lord having ſent 
to town, in order to give 
him this joy Fol prise, and to have the 
pleaſure of being witneſs to it; and to 
procure a meeting in caſe he had choſen 
to go to the Welt Indies. Even the be- 
loved Caroline knew not half my lord's 
OR ws , 
enneſs of this 
interview; for the captain fainted away 
inſtantly, and was ſo Lo a time before 
he was brought to himſelf, that I feared 
the joy had been too ſtrong for his weak 
thread of life. His wife ſeemed greatly 
terrified; and her behaviour indicated 
the affection which every action of her 
life had ſhewn. The recovery of his 
ſenſes reſtored the general joy; which 
increaſed to a great degree 
when my lord informed him that he had 
the choice of a majority in a regiment go- 
ing to the Weſt Indies, or to be a captain 
of horſe here, (having received the pro- 
miſe of the latter after he ſent for his fa - 
mily) which he now imagined he would 
prefer: adding To leſſen the uneaſi- 
* neſs you ſeem under for your fa- 
© mily, here are bills to the value of fif- 
unds; and I will fur- 
houſe you ſhall take, 
© let it be where it will.“ Their joy roſe 
to a height that muſt have been painful: 


of extaſy, 


» 
ve way to raptures that would 
Greed a heart the moſt inſenſible to 
the ſenſations of others to of 
theirs, How much my lord did fo, was 
viſible in his countenanee; for I never 
ſaw any thing like the bliſs expreſſed in 
it: he ſeemed to feel a more ſolid delight 
than they did; and I can eahly imagine 
he did ſo. I think their ſatis faction could 
ſcarcely exceed mine; but his muſt be 
higher, as he had the inexpreſſible plea-' 
ſure of having been the cauſe of their 
happineſs, added to that of ſeeing it. 
| titude were the 
moſt lively that could be; and they 
ſeemed not to know whether moſt to 
felicitate and careſs each other, or to 
thank their benefactor. They did both 
in a breath, and were in an agitation of 
joy ſcarcely to be imagined; till, on 
- enumerating the comforts he had thus 
beſtowed on them, they: all melted into 
tears with exceſs of delight: nor could 
either my. lord or myſelf refrain from 
joining with them, 
ſure 
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66 
ſure conipoſed them; and they began to 


take leave of us with the moſt ardent 
acknowledgments. The captain aſked 
my lord pardon for the reluctance with 


which he received the firſt news of his 


bounty; adding, that he hoped his lord- 
ſhip would excuſe what was cauſed by 
the love of his wife, if he confidered how 
very irkſome any gift would be to him- 
felt that ſhould oblige him to leave his 
lady. For he could ſee from his beha- 
viour, as well as know it from the charms 
Nature had beſtowed on her, that he was 
a very ſtrong inſtance of conjugal affec- 
tion. He concluded with withing us to 
live to a happy old age together; and 


they bid us adieu, having raiſed bluſhes 
in both my lord and myſelf by their miſ- 


take; and mine were increaſed by my 
lord's watching my countenance, I ne- 
ver before ſaw him do fo ill - natured a 
thing, as to make any one ſuffer a mo- 
ment's uneaſineſs even from baſhfulneſs. 
I wondered why theſe people ſhould: 
imagine us —5 As a man may have 
many friends, but can have only one 
wife, the probability was, in my opi- 
nion, againſt them; and I could no other- 


wiſe account for an error that had ſo 


diſconcerted us both, than from a belief 
that it proceeded from the appearance of 
more affection in my lord's behaviour 
than was uſual between perſons united 


by no dearer tie than friendſhip. This 


conſtruction was too agreeable for me to 
perplex myſelf by ſeeking any other. 

The happineſs I had of late enjoyed 
was doomed to be of ſhort continuance. 
The evening of the day in which my lord 
had given ſuch felicity by his generoſity 
to the diſtreſſed captain and his family, I 
went to an aſſembly. At my coming 
from thence, my footman was not to be 
found; and, to avoid the trouble of re- 
turning into a crouded room, I got into 
my chair, and went away without him. 
As my chairmen were carrying me under 
a dead wall that was in my road, they 
were ſtopped by ſome men, who pulled 


me out of my chair, and forced me into 


— which they had brought for that 
P e . | 
The place being little frequented, my 


ſcreams were not heard ; and what little 


courage Nature had beſtowed on my 


chairmen was quite overcome by the ſu- 
perior number of the enemy, and I was 
carried off without reſiſtance, 


\ 


_ creaſed by the approach 
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Every ſtep increaſed my terror: by 
yet, conſcious that the For fours of a fr. 
male voice muſt be almoſt as uſeful in 
122 ſtreets as a weapon of defence, 

endeavoured to let down the windows 
of the chair, that I might the eaſier make 
myſelf heard. But this attempt I per. 
cei ved in vain. I then broke a pane of 
glaſs; but, inſtead of receiving any be- 
nefit thereby, I found that ey were 
caſed up with wood on the outſide; I 
ſuppoſe to prevent the very thing I in. 
tended, This diſcovery, however, ex- 
ney to me the ſudden darkneſs which 

d immediately followed the putting me 
into the chair, and incre the terror 
which the other circumſtancesalone would 


have rendered ſuſſicient. 


However, unwilling to give up the 
hope of which I was thus in reaſon de- 
pony I exerted my voice to it's loudeſt 

ey, flattering myſelf with a poſſibility 
that it might be diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
chance perſons paſſing cloſe to the chair, 
whoſe compaſſion might lead them to 
enquire the cauſe. But this effort only 
ſerved to ſpend my ſpirits the more en- 
tirely. The men who attended me, I 
imagined, kept every one elſe from com- 
ing within hearing; and we proceeded 
without moleſtation till we arrived at the 
houſe where we were deſigned to ſtop. 
The chairmen carried me into the hall: 
I was led into a dark room, and there 
left to my own thoughts, with ſubjeR for 
meditation even to madneſs.” _ 

It would be in vain ſhould I attempt 


to deſcribe my terrors. I had heard of 


robberies and murders ;z I was not con- 
ſcious of having given ſuch offence to 
any one as ſhould incline them to perpe- 
trate fo horrid an action: but then 6 
much ceremony ſeemed unneceſſary for a 
robbery, which might have been per- 
— with more caſe and expedition. 
F hus I remained terrified and perplexed, 
fearing every thing, yet fixing upon no- 
thing. Gl almoſt diſtraRted with 
my apprehenſions; from which I was 
at laſt relieved, by ſeeing the door open. 
The terrors of expectation were ſo in- 
of the danger 
which I feared, that, no longer able to 
ſupport the agonies it raiſed, hfe forſook 
me, and 1 fainted away before I could 
diſtinguiſh for whom the door was 
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4 neglecting a ſtate of happineſs that 
© might be as laſting as his life; but, as 1 
do not chuſe to counter ſa great an obli - 
© gation as I ſhould, by deelaring my 


vi Y horrors did not end with the 
J fainting- fit they had occaſioned. 
I came to myſelf in apprehenſions no leſs 


dreadful than if certain death had await- 


ed me. Fear paints in very ſtrong co- 
ours. My imagination repreſented to me 
armed men, of moſt tremendous mien 
and mercileſs behaviour: it cloathed them, 
like the murderers in Macbeth, with the 
additional terrors they would wear, when 
one's ſelf was to become the victim of 
of their cruelty, e 
I could not immediately venture to 
| look up; and when 1 did, it was not di- 
realy that the appearance of a fine wo- 
man, richly and gaily dreſſed, could diſ- 
| thoſe dreadful ideas from my brain. 
3 her endeavours to calm the fears 
ſhe had raiſed, at laſt ſueceeded; and, 
when ſhe perceived 'me, in ſome degree, 
come to my ſenſes, ſhe ſat down by me, 
with a conntenance which, under a ſmile, 
tried to conceal dejection, anger, and diſ- 
dain; but ſo ineffectually, that at an 
other time every glance would have diſ- 
compoſed and alarmed me: but I now 
beheld her with pleaſure; for, however 
terrible a woman's rage may be to a mind 
at eaſe, yet her face was more ſweet than 
Mercy and Benevolence, when compared 
to the grim murderers my fancy had 
formed. | ä 


She left me ſome leiſure to recover my- 


ſelf before ſhe broke ſilence; during which 
time I recollected her to be the Mar- 
chioneſs of Trente, whom I had often 
met in my viſits, though ſhe had uever 
condeſcended to ſ 
always caſt ſuch diſdainful glances upon 
me, as made me not more fo to 
court her acquaintance than ſhe ſeemed 
defirous of cultivating mine: on the con- 
trary, I uſed to keep at as great a diſtance 
as I could - poſſibly, flying her as if my 


mind had ſome knowledge of the uneaſi- 


neſs I was to ſaffer from her. 


At length, ſhe began thus: Though 


* it may mortify my pride to confeſs my 
love to a ſucceſsful rival, yet my deſign 
requires I ſhould inform you, that I 
* long entertained a particular 
for Dorcheſter, and had once rea · 
* ſon to believe it was not without re- 
turn; though now his views are more 


* humble, and he confines his deſires to. 
objects eafter.obtained.. I cannot longer 
| 5 endure to ſee him thus debaſe himſelf, 


1 


to me, and had 


© care for him, I have taken this method 
© of conſulting at once his welfare and 
© my own.” | 


She then offered me an income ſuperior | 


to that he gave me, on condition I would 
promiſe, never, from that hour, to ſee, to 
write, or ſend any verbal meſlage to him. 


With great warmth, I told her I would 


not enter into fuch an engagement, could 
ſhe reward me with. the poſſeſſion of all 


Europe: no, not to ſave my life; becauſe 
I believed I ſhould not be able to perform 


it; and I would never make a promiſe ſo 
contrary to my happineſs, as it would be 
bringing myſelf into an almoſt irreſiſtible 
temptation to break it. 

* Wondertully ſcrupulous, truly!” re- 


phed her ladyſhip. But how i nt 


ſoever moſt people may be, you find my 
* vigilant endeavours to diſcover you 
© have not proved fruitleſs: and I muſt 
* tell you, it would be more wiſe to accept 


_ © the propoſal I have ſo generouſly made 


© you, and to ſpend your time in making 
peace with heaven, and rendering your- 
6 ſelf fit for death, with which our mor- 


_ © tality threatens us every hour, than 
« perliſt to glory in wickedneſs, with ſuch 


* unparalleled impudence. 


— 


I was ſo ignorant of the marchioneſs's 
meaning, that my anſwer could not be 
very much to the purpoſe; but it was 
ſpoke with that ſpirit vhich ſuch ground- 
leſs, and, to me, unaccountable ahuſe, 
could not fail of raiſing in a diſpoſition 


like mine. It's effect was natural; her tem- 
r was combuſtible, and, conſequently, 
ing kindled by the fire in mine, burſt 


into flame. She roſe from her chair in 
a violent rage, telling me, ſhe would uo 
longer give the power of choice to ſo in- 
ſolent a creature, but by force perform 


what I would not conſent to; for ſhe 


would convey me to ſuch a diſtance, that 
I ſhould no longer ſee and bewitch Lord 


Dorcheſter. 


I was very ſenfible of theterrors of this | 


menace; but could not ſtoop to one whoſe 


unworthy treatment of me gave little 
hope of redreſs from her com 


mercy can we expect from thoſe who are 


void even of juſtice? I told her with an 
air of 1 ſtill rendered me 
ified to converſe with her than 


more qua 
I thought I could have been, that I 
would never conſent to my own unhap- 
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pineſs, whatever her power might inflict; 
adding, that it would not redound. greatly 
to the honour of Lady Trente, to have 
made a woman unhappy, who deſerved 
no evil from her. x 
The marchioneſs did not deign to give 
me any anſwer beſide a diſdainful ſmile : 
then turning to a woman who was juſt 
come into the room, but had kept a ſtrit 
filence—* Herner, ſaid ſhe, take this 
 wretch under your care. See ſhe is 
well guarded, and that ſhehas no means 
of correſponding with any one, either 
before or after ſhe leaves this town. 
Watch her well on the road, but never 
' © converſe with her; for I could not for- 
give any relation of mine who ſhould 
_ © fo far debaſe herſelf.” 
The obſequious Herner curtſied, and 
Re exact obedience; and then they 
oth departed, leaving me to my own re- 
flections, which were not much inter- 
rupted for three days; for ſo long was I 
locked up in that room, where was no 


bed, by whoſe refreſhment I might al- 


a a a => 


leviate either my mental or bodily unea- 


fineſs. | e 
| A little fire was afforded me, and a 
bare ſufficiency of meagre food, little ſu- 
perior to wow? and water. I have ſince 
had charity enough to believe, her lady- 
ſhip thought faſting and mortification 
molt ſalutiferous to my ſoul; of whoſe 
ſtate, it ſeems, ſhe had entertained no 
very favourable opinion. My door was 
never unlocked but to let in the neceſſary 
 Jupports of my exiſtence; and all theſe 
offices were performed with ſuch ſilent 
gravity, as gave a greater air of melan- 
choly and ſolemnity to a ſituation which, 
our ladyſhip will allow, was in none of 
oh circumſtances very lively and agree- 
able. | 3 
My chief attendant was a little girl of 
ten or eleven years old; who, whenever 
ſne came in, ſtartled at me, as if I had 
been a monſter. If I ſpoke to her, ſne 
wauld run away; and, if I offered to 
ſnatch hold of her, would ſcream as if I 
was going to murder her. If ſhe was 
obliged to paſs me, ſhe would takeas large 
a circumference to avoid me, as if ſhe 
imagined I had drawn an enchanted circle 
round my chair. I need not ſay that my 
mind was in a very uneaſy ftate. I had 
a love for freedom which ill agreed 
with impriſonment; and I hourly repin- 
ed at having exchanged the pleaſures 
of Lord Dorcheſter's converſation for 
the moſt odious ſolitude, with no object 


— 


to entertain my eyes, or raiſe new ideas in 


. me; denied the ſound of a human voice, or 


any thing that might in any degree divert 
my thoughts from the pain of my preſent 
ſituation, or from the fears of what far. 
ther puniſhment might ſtill be in ſtore for 
me; without even the means of expoſing 
a body fatigued with want of reſt, and 
worn out with grief and terror. A mind 
leſs painfully affected than mine would 
have found ſome difficulty in ſleeping in 
an uneaſy chair: to me, it was fo near 
impoſſible, that J had but a few moments 
reſpite from my anxi6us reflections the 
whole time I was there. Nothing more 


. diſtreſſed me than the notion of my lord's 


uneaſineſs at my ſudden diſappearing; 
and I know not how I could have been 
ſupported” under all the perplexity and 
perturbation of my mind, had J not form- 


ed great hopes of making my eſcape 


when time ſhould have abated the rigour 
of their vigilance, I thought I had ſo 
much greater reaſon to be diligent in 


diſcovering the means of getting from 


thence, than they could have for keeping 


me there, that I muſt at length be able 
to effect it. I flattered myſelf, that my 


lord's ſearch after me would give me 
another chance. I imagined he muſt hear 
of the violence with which I had been car- 
ried away; and could not doubt but his 
affection would contrive to reſcue me. 


By theſe hopes I was kept from fink- 


ing into abſolute deſpair ; and the neceſ- 
fity of exerting ſome command over my- 
ſelf gave me ſpirit to go through three 
days of this painful confinement, with 
more fortitude than J could have ex- 
pected. The third evening of this my en- 
forced reſidence, Mrs. Herner made her 
appearance, and told me we were to go 
into the country the next morning. 

aſked if the marchioneſs was to be of the 
party. To my inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, 
ſhe anſwered in the negative; but added, 
that I was to be guarded as carefully as 
if I was under her ladyſhip's eyes. 
Though, perhaps, ſhe might a little ex- 


ceed her orders in her care for my 


convenience; for, ſhe could not but con- 
feſs, my perſon, and the dignity whick 
accompanied my grief, without any mix- 
ture of rage or impatience, had prejudiced 
her fo much in my favour, that ſhe was 


ſorry ſhe was forbid converſin with me. 


I could not help thanking her for her 
humanity. The leaſt inftance of ten- 
derneſs was now particularly dear to me. 


The compariſon my mind drew 
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her and her right honourable couſin, re- 

ſented her in moſt advantageous co- 
E I immediately conceived hopes of 
finding favourable opportunities for my 
eſcape, either in my journey, or in my re- 
ſidence with one whoſe compaſſion might 
make her leſs defirous of detaining me, 
conſequently leſs vigilant than the mar- 
chioneſs. 

Before ſhe left me, I begged, that if I 
was ſtill to live with mutes, ſhe would 
give me a book; with which ſhe readily 
complied. Her complaifance gave me no 
reaſon to admire her taſte. I ſhould have 
been very ſorry to have had my ſtudies 
long under her direction; however, ſimple 
as the book was, I preferred it to the 
chaos of my own mind; and was leſs of- 
fended at the folly of the author, than I 
ſhould have been at my own, in ſo lon 
aſeries of thoughts, as I was not incline 
to bluſh for his fooliſhneſs. Before the 


marchioneſs went to bed, ſhe came into 


\ 


my dungeon, to renew the offers ſhe had 


at firſt made, in hopes, I ſuppoſe, that my 


captivity had humbled me; but, when 


ſhe found my reſolution remained un- 


ſhaken, ſhe informed me, that I was go- 


ing to a family manſion, which was ſo 
very diſmal and forlorn, that it would 


make me repent my obſtinacy ; and 1 


might _ on ſpending my whole life 
there, unleſs I would agree to the terms 
propofed, N | 

My anſwer was, that nothing could 
appear ſo, dreadful to me as loſing the 


converſation of Lord Dorcheſter, and 


leaving him in ſuch uncertainty concern- 
ing the occaſion of it. - 

The marchioneſs replied, that my re- 
jecting her offer would not prevent the 
thing I ſeemed moſt to fear; ſince ſhe 
would take care he ſhould nevermore hear 


of me. Without any further diſcourſe, 


ſhe left the room. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


2 Wn RS. Herner and I ſet out at 
the very moment ſhe had 

M #+ appointed; for I ſoon found 
* ndulum. I could have 
wiiſhed ſhe had borne a 


that ſhe was as regular as a, 
more extenſive reſemblance to a clock. 


Conſtant ticking, indeed, might have 


been too much; but had ſhe ſtruck, 
though it had been only once an hour, 
it would have been a great relief to me; 
for I felt an ardent longing to talk. Con- 
vinced by her ſex and age that ſhe was 
by inclination loquacious, Thoped to van- 
quiſh her obſtinate ſilence by the force of 
temptation, and accordingly aſked her 
various queſtions, and ſuch as I thought 
might be moſt intereſting ; but without 
the leaſt effect; not a ſingle word in an- 
{wer could I obtain; and at laſt deſiſted 
in deſpair, keeping the reſt of the day an 
inviolable filence. © | 


As I had, for a conſiderable time, no 


employ but gazing at my fellow-travel- 
er's outward form, I will make your la- 
dyſhip my companion in it, by deſcrib- 
ing her to you, Mrs. Herner was a lit- 
tle woman, near fifty years of age, very 
thin and brown; with a very long noſe 
and chin, hollow cheeks, wide mouth, 
ſearcely any eye · brows, and light grey 
eyes j which, however, were not void of 


a ſweetneſs denoting ſome portion of 
good - humour in the mind that anigpated 


them. Dejection and humiliation ap- 


peared in her whole aſpect; her air, and 
every look, were prim and demure. 

I once ſaw Mrs. Herner before I was 
taken priſoner by her couſin, and then 


learnt a little of her hiſtory, which I ſhall 


* OP 
Irs. Herner had originally a mode- 
rate fortune; and, on the death of the 
marchioneſs's mother, who was her cou- 
ſin- german, and intimate friend, ſhe 


took the marchioneſs to live with her, 


being moved to compaſſion by her being 
left entirely deſtitute of a proviſion. 
Mrs. Herner, from the time ſhe firſt be- 
came poſſeſſed of her fortune, lived above 


her income; and though the perceived 


the principal was every year decreaſing, 
ſhe had not prudence to retrench. he 
rank in which ſhe lived gave fair op- 
portunity to the e charms to 
win her a more laſting proviſion than ſhe 

could have received from Mrs. Herner. 
Accordingly, before ſhe was eighteen, 


the Marquis of Trente ſaw her, and 
becoming truly enamoured, married her; 


but lived a very ſhort time after raiſing 
her to the rank and fortune which gave 
birth to her uncontrouled inſolence. 
Mrs. Herner's fortune laſted a very 
few years beyond this marriage; and, by a 
ſtrange glg ſhe ſpent to the laſt ſhil . 
ling before ſhe attempted to leflen her 
| expences. 
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expences.. Whenſhe had no longer means 


to ſupport them, the marchioneſs ſeemed 
to hold out the hand of conſolation to 
her, inviting her home; but the poor wo- 


man ſoon found that pride, not genero- 


fity, offered her this neceſſary relief; for 
the marchioneſs made her exchange po- 
verty for wretchedneſs. She eſteemed ſo 
highly an act ſhe was bound in duty to 
perform, that, leſt Mrs. Herner ſhould 
be leſs ſenſible of the weight of the obli- 
gation, ſhe refreſhed her remembrance 
_ continually, and expected, in return for 
her charity, that ſne mould undertake the 
care of her family, and comply with 
every inclination her ladyſhip ſhould con- 
deſcend to ſignify. Her paſſions were 


extremely violent, and never appeared in 


ſuch full luſtre, as when her unhappy 
couſin was the object; for, as ſhe had no 
other dependence, ſhe knew ſhe muſt en- 
dure all. 3 

Thus the poor woman, for a ſubſiſt- 
ence, fold herſelf to the moſt abject ſla- 
very: but ſhe was too proud to take any 
other means of gaming a ſupport. Pride 
that licks ihe duft ſhe had, but no true 
ſpirit; for, to pacify the marchioneſs in 
her furies, ſhe would deſcend to the mean- 
eſt flattery; and was ruled by a frown or 


a nod. From a continual ſervile compli- 


ance with the will of another, ſhe loſt all 
liberty of thought, of which only one's 
own meanneſs can deprive one. She en- 
tirely forgot the method of pronouncing 
the word No: her language was compoſed 
of nothing but expreſſions of aſſent and 
affirmatives; and ſhe would contradict 
her own ſenſes as often as her violent 
and capricious couſin happened to err. 
So accuſtomed to obey, ſhe ſcarcely could 
find out terms that would expreſs her 
refuſal of the liberty ſhe dared not grant 
me. I ſometimes miſtook her negatives 
for conſent, and ſhould not have diſco- 
vered my error had ſhe not checked me 
when I was going to act in conſequence 


In this Iicely manner did we travel 
for three days, without accident or in- 
terruption. Box, the night of the third, 
as I was going to undreſs myſelf, after 
having fat a little time meditating on m 
deplorable ſituation, I was alarmed wi 
the cry of—* Fire! Murder! Rape! 
5 Beaſt! Brute! Savage! The clamour 
I could diſtinguiſh to come from Mrs. 
Herner's room; and, thinking, myſelf 
bound in duty to aſſiſt even my enemy, I 
ran to try what I could do towards her 


4 


relief. When Ientered, I perceived ber 


with a double towel round her head, þ 
way of night-cap, in a ſhort rag 


motive for this detention, conſequent] 

knew not the cauſe of her fear; but, ſen. 
ſible that I alone was not ſufficient to 
reſcue her from the arms of this giant, 1 
attempted to open a door in the paſſage, 
in order to call in more uſeful people, but 
found it locked; the conſequence of my 
gaoler's care of me. Had I not been of 


a a moſt charitable ws werfe reſentment 


might have prompted me to let her ſuffer 
by the means ſhe had taken to prolong 
my captivity; but I conquered the im. 
pulſe, and, taking the key out of her 


pocket, let in our hoſteſs and ſome of her 
ſervants, who, like myſelf, had been at. 


trated by the noiſe. 
Our landlady I found more equal to 
the taik than I was: ſhe ſoon reſcued the 


timorous virgin, telling the gentleman 


with a very ſonorous voice, that ſhe won. 


dered he, who was a juftice of the peace 


and guorum, ſhould ſo diſturb a quiet fa- 


mily: for her part, ſhe would not ſuffer 
ſuch 2ormous behaviour in her houſe, not 


even by his honour's worſhip. 
He, with a voice that denoted much 


ſleepineſs, replied—* Woman, hold thy 


* brawling: I have not diſturbed thy 
© curſed houſe; I was ſleeping quietly 
© when that wench waked me. She has 


a a mind to coy it a little now; but the 


© jade was willing enough to come to bed 
to me before 4 a her. I did not 
* want company; but I ſcorn to diſap- 
point a woman: and I ſhall have her 
« ſtill for all thy clamour; for I know 
* ſhe is kind at bottom. N 

At this declaration, Mrs. Herner 
ſcreamed out O fave me! Preſerve my 
© honour! Do not let the wicked wretc 
come near me! and caught up a can- 
dle to light her in her flight, Being 
obliged to paſs by the ſide of the bed, in 
order to get to the door, the man had 3 
much more perfect view of the affrighted 
fair than he had before, whoſe appear - 
ance, I muſt confeſs, was not very allur- 
ing; for her lips were greaſed with tal- 


low, her eyes done thinly over with 4 
dark-coloured ointment, and the reſt of 
her face covered with thick cream not 


quite dry; and, through ſome * chimks 
* whichtime had made in her bed-gown, 


her yellow ſkip ſhone reſplendent; 80 | 


P 


; t ragged bed. 
gown, ſtanding by a bed, in which was 
a man who held faſt by one corner of her 
title jerkin. I did not comprehend the 
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14 through a netted purſe, that it could 
charm nothing but a miſer. He beheld 
her with aſtoniſhment for near a minute; 
and then, +-ith all the appearance of ſcorn 
and diſtaſte that his countenance could 
wear, which was better ſuited to ſuch ex- 

ions than to any of a gentler kind, 
he cried out Wicked wretch!” Not ſo 
« wicked as to want thy company, thou 
© witch, thou monſter! Full light would 
better have obtained thy releaſe than all 
thy ſtruggling. Have ſuch a hag as 
© thee by my fide! I had rather have 
Fowler or my crop horſe for my bed- 
fellow. This adventure ſhocked me 
ſtrangely : there ſeemed an enormity of 
wickedneſs in this man that amazed me; 
but yet, when he had thus addreſſed a 
figure which had ſurprized me almoſt as 
much as it had done him, I could not re- 
ſtrain a ſmile. As I was near the candles, 
he perceived it; and, looking at me, (after 
the ſhort preface of an oath)—* That's 
a pretty laſs, faith, ſaid he, and looks 
good - natured and merry. I love a 
e body girl hugely, that will make one 
© laugh, and laugh with one, and ſhare 
© a pot of good October when a man has 
© no better company: ſach a wench is 
© worth fighting for—and I will have her 
© inſtead of thee, thou ſuccubus, who art 
© nothing like a woman but in thy brawl- | 
ing.“ I was not more valiant than Mrs. 
Herner; but, being much more nimble, 
I ran out of the room with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. Not unmindful of the opportu- 
nity of the double eſcape I had to effect, 
and as defirous of getting free from wo- 
man as from man, I ran 515 the door 
I had opened, and got into the yard; but 
was there overtaken by Mrs. Herner, in 
freſco as before, with the reſt of the fa- 
mily at her heels. * 3 
\s ſoon as I diſa , ſhe recol- 
leted the deſire I might have; and not 
finding me in my room, was asclamorous 
at my eſcape as ſhe had been about her 
own detention.” Without ſtaying for an 
increaſe of cloathing, ſhe ran after me; 
and it is no wonder that, unincumber- 
ed by the weight of dreſs, ſhe overtook 
me, whoſe flight had been retarded by 
not knowing where to go. I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay what vengeance I might have 
taken at being thus diſappointed of my 
purpoſe, had not the ſervants of the inn 
revenged my cauſe with ſome fucceſs, by 
hooting at her figure, and burſting into 
ſuch immoderate peals of laughter, that 


 Uihollels at laſt thought it incumbent 
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on her to reſent it; and, with a ſhrill pipe, 


called out What do the villains mean? 


© Muſt you affronta gentlewoman, truly? 
© Did you never fee a woman in her 
© ſmock before? If Madam's lips are 
*- chapped, and her eyes ſore, what's the 
© matter of chat? it is nobody's buiſneſs 
© but her own, ſure! Such fine tallow as 


© we burn would not :\ifgrace the mouth 


of the fineſt dutcheſs in the land: it is 

as {weet as a nut, and much more 
© healinger than all their carous ſalves. 
© As for her eyes, why eyes ſhould be 
© black, ſhould not they? and what fig- 
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© nifies whether outſide or in, or inſide or 


© out, it's much the ſame thing.” 
This eloquent oration a little ſuſpend- 


ed the laugh; but they took in no more 


matter for mirth, that the time might not 
be loft, ſtaring, without interruption, at 
the object of it; for the good landlady, 


determined Mrs. Herner ſhould hear ho- 


well ſhe defended her cauſe, kept faſt 
hold of her till her flowof oratory ceaſed. 
When we were conducted up ſtairs, I was 


again locked up till morning, and then T 


attended Mrs. Herner, to whom another 
room had been given. At breakfaſt, our 


landlady came to pay her compliments 


of enquiry after the health of the poor af- 
frighted lady, which was not a little im- 
aired by the night's adventure, her fears 
ſting longer than her danger; for ſhe 


told us it communicated itſelf even to her 
dreams. | | g 


As ſhe condeſcended to talk with our 


hoſteſs, thought not to converſe with me, 
J learnt the occafion of the diſturbance 
which was no other than a ſmall error in 
the gentleman, whoſe intellects were a 


little troubled by too hard drinking, in 


celebration of a fox-chace, in which he 


had been engaged that day: for, in going 


up ſtairs to bed, he had miſtaken Mrs. 


Herner's room for his own, and taken 


poſſeſſion of it. 


In the courfe of this converſation, I 


found nothing had ſo 2 hurt Mrs. 
Herner, as the ſquire's affronting her 


charms. When ſhe had heard our hoſt- 


eſs's account, ſhe {aid that, indeed, by 


his ſtrange boiſterouſneſs, the at firſt ſu- 


ſpected he had drank a little too much; 
but did not find out till afterwards, how 


totally he was deprived of his ſenſes; af 
one ſenſe at leaſt; for the man wag cer- 


tainly blind, The hurry and buſtle that 


enſued, ſhe ſappoſed, had increaſed the 

effe&s of the liquor; for he ſeemed in full 

poſſeſſion of his judgment at firſt, only 
05 his 
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his paſſions were a little too much ele- 
vated to bear, with proper compoſure, the 
view of temptation : thus attributing to 
the fumes of intoxication the honeſt im- 
pulſe of nature, which made diſguſt the. 
conſequence of a full view of her perſon. 

Mrs. Herner hinted, that it was incum- 
bent on him, as a gentleman, to aſk par- 
don for the outrage he had committed. 
80 J told him, Madam, replied the 
landlady; and what think you he an- 
© ſwered to this? Why, truly, taking me 
very ſhort, and ſwearing like a ae 20 | 
© he ſaid, not he, he ſhould aſk no pardon, 
© nor make no defences: he had made 
© the gentlewoman a very civil profter; 
© ſhe might not receive the like for many 
© a day; and, he thought, if ſhe believed 
© him in earneſt, ſhe had more reaſon to 
come and thank him than he to aſk 
© her any pardons. Oh! Madam, he 
© is a fad ribaldry gentleman,” added the 
landlady. | Tp 

I ſaw Mrs. Herner could have excuſed 
the warmth of the good woman's reſent- 


ment, which led her to ſo faithful a repe- 


tition of the ſquire's words ; but, with 
ſome change of colour, ſhe at laſt ſaga- 
ciouſly obſerved, that every one had a 
ſenſe only of the charms of their own ſpe- 
cies. She never heard of a bat that pre- 
ferred the elegant pheaſant to it's own 
leather-winged race, nor of a hedge-ho 
that was not fonder of it's own Qapelels 
kind than of the beautiful peacock. 

Our converſation ended with breakfaſt, 
and we left the inn to proceed on our 
journey, that now drew to a concluſion; 
which, as I had received a ſtrange notion 
of the confuſion in inns, from what I had 
experienced, would not have been a diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance to me, had I not 
flattered myſelf that from it ſome op- 
portunity of an eſcape might ariſe. | 


CHAP. II. 


Hu landlady had entertained us 


with an invective againſt drunken- 
neſs, (though her complexion hore ſome 
tokens of leſs inveteracy againſt that 
vice) which employed my thoughts for 
part of the day. Nothing J had ſeen in 


this country more aſtoniſhed me than 


that for ſo trifling a pleaſure as liquor 
could afford, any one ſhould relinquiſh 
reaſon, that beſt gift of the Great Crea- 
tor. It is inconliſtent with the pride of 
man thus to deſtroy the ſource of all his 


inſolence and preſumption. But the term 


in which this vice was reproached offend. 
ed me. The debaſing themſelves to the 
condition of brutes,' was an expreſſion 
I thought very unjuit, Perhaps many, 
even when not intoxicated, have no rightto 
be inrolled in ſo honourable a clals; but, 
when deprived of all ſenſe and reaſon, 


ſurely they ought not to be compared to 


that generation, who act conformably to 
the will of their Creator, and to their 
rank amongſt the animal tribes. Some, 
indeed, by living amongſt mankind, loſe 
a little of their native temperance, and ac- 
quire bad qualities: ſuch is the force of 
example! Void of knowled of good 
and evil, they are qualified to walk in the 
way ordained tor them, but not to refiſt 
the intection of the grand eorrupter, man, 

There is nothing ſo mean as people 


who are artificially inſenſible: vegetation 
produces more uſeful materials; a tree, 


tor inſtance, properly manufactured, ſup. 
ports a paſlenger, fills up a gap, or, if 
worn out by long ſervice, it ſhould be 
condemned, it blazes to warm us, fulfils 
it's part, and is a uſeful member among 
created beings, in compariſon of a man 
addicted to 1A gy But, perhaps, 
E ladyſhip will think J put an affront 

th on you and myſelf, by exclaiming 
at ſo undeſerving a ſubject, unworthy of 
employing your thoughts, and my pen: 
therefore 1 will leave it for my journey; 


which ended the evening we left our tur- 


bulent inn. | | 

We arrived at the marchioneſs's caſtle 
alittle before it was dark, which afforded 
me an opportunity of ſeeing it, though 
the view did not greatly conduce to my 
ſatisfaction, 

We firſt paſſed a moat, over which was 
a bridge ſo impaired by time and damp, 
that it threatened us with no ſmall chance 
of viſiting the frogs who inhabited under- 
neath, I could not help thinking, that 
they ſaw us approach; and, taking us for 
the ſucceſſor of their former king, the 
hoarſe nation was once more ready to 
croak—* God faye King Log! but 1 
afterwards found the noiſe was uſual, and 
only the reſult of numbers, from which, 
among frogs as well as men, a gene 
hum ariſes. 

The caſtle was then tottering with age; 
and may now perhaps, by the irreſiſtible 
arm of old Time, be levelled to the 
ground : therefore I ſhall ſpeak of the fa- 

rick only in the paſt tenſe. The rooms 
were extremely large, wainſcotted 4. 
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oak, which was turned almoſt as black 
az ebony; and all the light that enter- 
ed was from ſmall caſements, with a 
larger proportion of lead and iron than 
glals. The chimneys were as big as the 
arch of a large bridge. The beds were 
higher than ſome rooms; and all the 
furniture large and clumſy, except the 
chairs, whoſe ſeats were ſtuffed with ad- 
mirable art, being harder than a tennis- 
ball, and rifing in the middle in imitation. 
of a pyramid. | 

The hall was hung round with a moſt 
uncomely repreſentation of the Marquis 


of Trente's anceſtors, except in two ſhips, 


which were filled with rolls of parch- 
ment of a prodigious length, bearing, in 
the figure of a tree, the genealogy of the 
whole race. If a poor babe died in it's 
birth, it's memory was ſtill preſerved, 
under the dignifying repreſentation of a 
little twig; but a miſcarriage was ho- 
noured uo farther than in being marked 
as a knot in the trunk. I could not but 
admire this care, leſt Vanity ſhould die 
for want of food, where few flatterers 
could come without feeling their con- 
ſciences ſo affected by the ſolemnity of 
the place, as muſt have reduced them to 
ſpeak truth. The garden was not, in 
extent, equal to the fize of the houſe; but 
what. there was of it, was laid out in 


narrow gravel-walks, then over- grown 


with weeds, bordered with box, and 
ornamented in quarters with yew- ſwans, 
laurel - bears, holly - dogs, and box- 
chickens; their colours happily varie- 
rated by the dead branches, which made 
up about three quarters of the animal; 
to the great eaſe of the gardener, who 
was thereby ſaved the care of watching 
over this his creation, leſt their ſhapes 
ſhould be deftroyed by the irregular 
growth of ſome luxuriant branches. The 
wall of the garden was almoſt the extent 
of our proſpect. We were not in the 
ſeaſon fog flowers; but had all the per- 
t fumes of Arabia' been diſperſed about 
the houſe, they could not have got the 


better of the ſtench. ariſing from the 


moat, A | | 
You may imagine that our ſituation 
was better ſuited to the dark than to the 
ay: but in this you are miſtaken; for 


, the horrors of the night exceeded all the 
diſmal prof; 


pects the ſun could ſhew us. 
| With the twilight, our concert began. 

The firſt performance was a great houſe- 
dog, that would ſuffer no noiſe but his 
own, inceſſantly howling or barking. 


continual whiſtling, even in the mildeſt 
weather roared in the chimnies, and blew 


celebrates as the ſound of mirth; 


Every hearth was full of crickets, that 


chirped the live -long night; but had 


none of thoſe lively notes which Milton 


The 
old towers of the houſe were filled with 


owls of every ſort, who, by their hoarſe 
hooting, and their ſhrill ſhrieking, bore 


no inconſiderable part in the concert, of 
which the froggery made the baſs. Theſe 
vocal performers were accompanied by 


all the modulations of a bleak winter's 
wind; which, gathering in various | 


ſages of that rambling houſe, made a 


in at a thouſand crevices in the ſhattered 
wainſcot. | 


Diſmal as this, ſcene muſt appear, I 


found that had I not retained very ſtron 
affections for abſent objects, I coul 
have been happy even here, if every face 
had not worn an air of wretchedneſs. 


Excluding the ſuffering hours of reflec- 


tion, I was the only perſon in the place 


that did not appear in ſuch a deep and 
| ſettled defpondency, as made me fear 
that I ſhould, at ſome time, find all the 


family hanging in their garters; as TI 


had learned that it was no uncommon. 


thing in this kingdom for people to fi 


their own paſſports into the next wor 


as ſoon as they are tired of this. | 
A 0 melancholy ran througl 
every ſpecies: there was a monkey who 


was ſo infected by his ſituation, that he 


might have walked chief - mourner at a 


funeral; a parrot, who, ceaſing to be 
articulate, uttered no ſound but that of 
a piteons ſigh. The ſervants had ſlit a 


magpye's tongue, in order to make it as 
converſible as themſelves z but had never 
been able to teach it any other words 
than Heigh-ho!* The kittens were 
there, from the hour of their biz.h, more 
ſerious than old cats; who have, in other 


places, been the inſeparable companions 


\ 


publick proce 


of ancient virgins. - There was not a 


lamb, colt, or any other creature, how- 


ever youthful, that did not walk with 


more * than an archbiſhop in a 
ion. ; 


Poor Mrs. Herner was full as miſe- 


rable as myſelf, or any of the inhabitants: 
grief had. ſo relaxed every muſcle, that 


there were none but ng faces in the 
houſe. Mrs. Herner's fell away very 
faſt; and I dare ſay, had we ſtaid a 


month longer, would have come up to. 
the general ſtandard. I cannot but con- 
feſs I felt mine lengthen conſiderably ; 
1 2 . 
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though I was treated with great lenity 
by my gaoler, who kindly ſtudied my 
eaſe and convenience, as far as the place 
would permit; but kept as ſtrictly to 
her vow of filence as if it had been the 
road to falvation. The greateſt indulg- 
ence ſhe could grant me, was in giving 
me leave to frequent a library, wherein 


I found ſome good hiſtories. Here, when 


I could baniſh reflection, and the regret 
which was the conſequence of it, I could, 
for ſome hours, enjoy the pleaſures of 
ſociety ; and, Er e the lonely ſoli- 
tude to which I was confined, could tran- 
ſport myſelf to ſcenes of hurry and tu- 
malt, and amuſe myſelf with a conſtant 
courſe of novelty. But it was feldom I 
could bring myſelf into a proper temper 
to taſte this pleaſure; and the ſeldomer, 


as the dampneſs of the place, joined with 


vexation and anxiety, ſoon affected my 
health. | 5 
The country around us was all quag- 


mires and bogs, which rendered it im- 
poſſible to take any exerciſe at that ſea- 
fon of the year, except in the melancholy 


garden; and though I had vo obſection 
to walking * with the beaſt, joint-tenant 
of the ade, yet I could not extend 
my love of ſociety to the reptile likewiſe 
and the garden was ſo over - run with 


frogs and toads, that it was impoſlible to 


walk there without having multitudes of 


them for companions. This total want 


of exerciſe, I ſuppoſe, had ſome ſmall 
ſhare in impairing my conſtitution, hav- 
ing been always uſed to a contrary way 
of life, I was fo ſenſible of ſufferin 

from it, that nothing but experience could 


convince me that there was no poſſibility 


of going beyond the moat: however, 
having been almoſt ſwallowed up in a 
bog, and giving my guard (for I was 
not permitted to ſtir without one) a vio- 
lent cold, J had no great inclination for 
any farther attempt; and leſs ſtill was 
any one inclined to accompany me. 
We had not been many days in our 
ſolitude, before we received a viſit from 
Mr. South, a young ot e in the 
neighbourhood; a very well bred, fenſi- 
ble, and worthy man, of an exceeding 
ood family, and educated ſuitably to 


it: but being the younger of many bro- 


thers, he was glad to accept of a living 
near this place, though the manners of 
the neighbouring gentlemen were not 
agrceahle to him, However, he con- 
verſed leſs with them than with his books, 


and the poor of the pariſh, whom he 
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much viſited in order to inſtruct and 
guide their minds, and learn and relieve 
their neceſſities; for he denied himſelf 
many of the gratifications of life, in or. 
der to communicate to others the con. 
veniences and comforts which they cold 
not afford themſelves. He facrificed hit 
money to their indigence, and his time 
to their inſtruction; acting the part of 
ſchoolmaſter to the children, as well ag 
that of a truly fpiritual guide to their pa. 
rents. From one of ſuch a diſpoſition 
every viſit muſt be welcome; and, I could 
perceive, was not leſs fo to Mrs. Herner 


than myſelf; for ſhe 19 him to re- 


eat them, which he did as often as hit 
eiſure vaould permit; for, to a man who 
ſo laboriouſſy performs his duty, a large 
pariſh is amol a conſtant employ: and 
though we might ſoon perceive, and [ 
was afterwards more fully convinced, 
that his pleaſanteſt occupation was viſit. 
ing us, yet would he not ſuffer it to break 
in upon his duty. 
I have already obſerved, that Mr, 
South's viſits were agreeable; and your 


ladyſhip will not think this fo impro- 


bable as to require any farther aſſurance 
of it: but what will you fay, if I own, 
that the love of talking rendered other 
company eligible, who had no other re- 
commendation than taking the embargo 
off my ſpeech, and ſuffering me to ex- 
port a few thoughts with which I was 
overſtocked ? Depraved appetites are apt 
to have ſtrange conſequences: the love 
of talking, to thoſe with whom we can- 
not converſe, argues great depravity of 
mind; and the reſult of it was, that k 
rejoiced -at the arrival of ſome country 
neighbours, of whoſe intended viſit we 
had notice before they came; and, as 
they were characters new and ſtrange to 
me, I will give you the account of them, 
which I learned from Mr. South after 
their departare, as ſome excuſe for my 
being diverted with them; for novelty is 
allowed a right to entertain. 


CHAP. III. 


MFYHE Marchioneſs of Trente wa 
rendered a perſon of great conſe- 


_ quence to the ſportſmen in the neighbour- 


hood, by the poſſeſſion of a very exten- 
five manor : and to the defire of court- 
ing her favour we owed the viſits we re- 
ceived from three; by name, Mr. Rum- 
ford, Mr; Darking, and Mr. on 
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The two firſt were, preceded by their 
wives, the latter by his wife and ſiſter; 
for the gentlemen did not think a viſit 
to two women a ſufficient recompence for 
giving up their uſual amuſements ; and 
therefore hunted all the way between 
their houſe and ours, which ſeparated 
them from their families, who came 
early, to ſhew their deſire of being good 
neighbours. Mrs. Giles, and her ſiſter 
Mrs. Martha Giles, ſat next me; and 
the former being of a communicative 
temper, was grown ſo very intimate with 
me, that, when the gentlemen came in, 
ſhe was making me ch 

political ſentiments, beginning by an en- 
quiry after the new pamphlets that had 
been lately publiſhed: for that the na- 
tion was now in ſuch imminent danger 
of loſing it's liberty, that-ſhe could not 
help being very deſirous to peruſe all the 
ſchemes propoſed towards redreſſing the 
grievances we Jaboured under; adding, 
that an additional inducement was the 
hope that ſome of them might. convince 


her ſiſter into how many errors ſhe was 


led by her attachment to a monarchical 
government, which entirely blinded her 


do all the bleſſings of a republick. * Miſs, 


would you believe, continued this fe- 
male politician, that ſhe is ſo ſtrangely 


+ prejudiced, as. to deteſt the character 
© of the great, the glorious Oliver Crom 


well, and will not allow there is any 
© tolerable reaſoning, or, indeed, any 
thing but impious blaſphemies, in the 
* admirable books written to prove that 
killing a tyrant is no murder? She 
« grieves, with all the ſolemnity of afflic- 


tion, every Thirtieth of January, and 


His as inconſolable as if the perſon ſhe 
* moſt loves was juſt expired. Then, 


Mils, ſhe is proportionably elated on 
© the fatal gp C 
thread of 


ay wherein the glorious 
romwell's life was cut; 
* and, old and aſthmatical as you ſee 
her, ſings and dances like a diſtracted 


_* thing: nor has complaiſauce'\ enough 


* to me to conceal the leaſt part of her 


© joy, though ſhe knows my foul is then 


* overwhelmed with ſorrow. Never be- 


© lieve me, Miſs, if her room is not hung 
round with the pictures, in her phraſe, 
* of the bleſſed martyrs; and yet really, 


* 19 other things, ſiſter Giles is a good 
* ſort of a woman: and, were it not for 
* thele prejudices, which ſhe has im- 


bibed from the ſervile notions of thoſe 


* that educated her, I ſhould have been 
very happy in her friendſhip; but, 


K „ K „ a A 


e confidante of her 
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© tally ignorant of the 


7 


ignorant of the charms. of glorious li- 
© berty, ſhe is as little able to bear my 
© more extenſive view of things, as I am 
© to endure her narrowneſs F mind.? 
Mr. Giles, it ſeems, knew his ſiſter 
too well to be in doubt of the ſubje& on 
which he ſaw her ſo very loquacious, 
and cried out — What, you're teazing 
© Mils with your politicks, I fappoſe? 
What the de 
the nation! You want a petticoat go- 
vernment, I warrant? Was I king, I 
would make an univerſal Salick law, 
that ſhould not allow you the govern- 
ment of your own lap-dogs !” | 
Really, brother, replied Mrs. Mar- 
tha, you but expoſe yourſelf by de- 
claring your averſion to the moſt in- 
tereſting of ſubjects. However meanly 
you may think of my ſex, I muſt in- 


to move in no higher a ſphere than the 
dominion over your ſtable or dog- 
kennel, I find my genius leads me to 


ſtate: I cannot help being anxious to 
fee how things are ordered at the 
helm.” | | 355 
. © Hem!* exclaimed the ſquire. Steer 
your family; ſce if you are pilot enough 
to guide that in it's proper courſe! Go 
to your diſtaff, the proper female ſcep- 


the command of my dog - kennel, I 
would not truſt you with the govern- 


K ‚ a a a 6a KXR & M 6a mn. 


care of the greateſt man in the na- 

1 | 5 

With a look of the moſt ſovereign 
contempt, as diſdaining to return an an- 
ſwer, ſne turned her back to him, and 
whiſpered me“ This is always his way, 
Miſs: would it not provoke a ſaint? 
© But this is the conſequence of having 
© an underſtanding more cultivated than 
© the illiterate neighbourhood one has 
© the misfortune to be born in, people to- 
licies of na- 
© tions. Their pride will not allow one 


any peace. He does not treat ſiſter 


Giles with any more ceremony; and, 
© between you and me, Miſs, (but one 


* would not have thoſe things repeated) 
„ ſhe once reſented this behaviour fo 


much, that they were going to part 
upon it, and ſhe and I were to have 
© lived together, removing to ſome place 
* where we might have converſed with 

L's © perſona 
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evil have women todo with 


form you that my views are nobler 
than your's; and if you are contented 


reflect on the beſt manners of ruling a 


tre! However trifling you may think 


ment of it, though l had not ſo valuable 
a bitch as Mopſecy, who deſerves the 
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p perſons of more refined underſtand. 
„ ings. But while they were bartering 
about the terms of a ſeparate mainte- 
nance, a political diſpute aroſe between 
her and myſelf; which convinced me 


g a kn 4 


bringing her to reaſon on that ſubject, 
« that I declared againſt living with her; 
and a reconciliation between them en- 
ſued.” : | ; 
I know not when my political friend 
' would have done talking, had ſhe not 
been interrupted by Mrs. ow age who 
came up to me, and enquired after the 
reigning diverſioris in London; expreſ- 


ſing great joy at ſeeing one who was 


come from _ Chriſtians, and com- 


paſſionating me for having left them for 


aà land of brutes. | 

Mrs. Herner, before any company 
came, adviſed me, on no account,'to men- 
tion my being brought thither by force; 
but to pretend that a deſire of accom- 
panying her, during her ſtay there, was 
my motive. Though I was ſenſible my 


taſte would not receive much honour 


from this concealment, yet, as it was my 
intereſt notto offend her, and I perceived 
no advantage likely to accrue from re- 

fuſing to comply J told her that, as far 
as ſilence would give my detention the 
air of choice, I had no objection; but 
ſhe muſt excuſe my intimating a falſhood, 
much more my telling a palpable un- 
truth. I now found ſhe took this office 
on herſelf; for, upon hearing Mrs, Dark- 


ing's condolances, ſhe told her I was not 
worthy of her pity, ſince I had been ſo 


kind as to give her my company from the 
deſire of retiring from the hurry of Lon- 
don. 5 | 
This gave Mr. Darking an opportu- 
nity of exultation, crying out There's 
a wiſe young woman, now! So much 
wiſdom in youth is marvellous ! What 
a happy man her huſband will be, if 
marriage does not alter her as much as 
it did my fool !—See, Betty, how much 
a betterer figure that young gentlewo- 
man makes than thee do with all th 


„ „„ „„ „ «„ a „ 


janeies and whinings!” 
Mrs. Darking anſwered, with an in- 
dolent air, that the young lady would be 
a better judge of her own taſte when ſhe 
had* lived a little among brutes; with 
a contemptuous ſmile and fignificant 
lance, which very intelligibly told him 
he was ſignified under the laſt word of 
her ſpeech, | | | 6 


ſo fully of the impoſſibility of ever 


whims, thy figaries, and nonſenſical 


This lady, I afterwards learned, had 


been bred in town ; where, for a puniſh. 
ment of his ſins, Mr. Darking'was called 
by a law-ſuit,' in which he was engaged 
with a gentleman who had hunted and 
killed a hare in his manor. | 

While he was in London, he met with 
this lady, who, deſtitute of fortune, lived 
with a maiden aunt, of a temper by no 


means eaſy, and whoſe ſole ſupport was 
an annuity. The neceſſity of finding ſome 


more certain proviſion, made her omit 
no endeavours to pleaſe; and ſo general 
were her views, that her ſentiments chang. 
ed with every unmarried man's opinion; 
whatever he ſeemed to like ſhe immedi- 
ately became. | 

This conformable diſpoſition led her 


to declare a deteſtation of a town - life, 


whenever Mr. Darking was in company; 
and ſo ſucceſsfully did ſhe expatiate on 
the ſweet innocence and tranquil regu- 
larity enjoyed in the country, that he was 
convinced her conformity to the gaieties 
of London was a dane noceſity from 
which ſhe ſighed to he delivered. He had 
beena good deal captivated by her beauty, 
from the firſt time he had ſeen her; and 
this amiable diſpoſition compleated her 
conqueſt. But ſtill, warily determined 
to be certain of the happineſs which, he 
was inclined to think, muſt be the conſe- 
quence of his poſſeſſing ſuch a wife, he 
examined 3 knowledge of _ 
affairs; and was charmed to hear her talk 
of the inſpecting a dairy, and the well- 
ordering a family, as the greateſt plea- 
ſures in life, and as things in which ſhe 
was well ſkilled. All his doubts being 
diſpelled, he yentured to make his pro- 

fals; and, through mere ceconomy, 
dverlooked her want of fortune. He had 
been early taught that wholeſome precept, 
that *a penny Fived, is a penny got; and, 
learnedly arguing on that principle, con- 
vinced himſelf that fo good a houſewife 
was the beſt treafure, ſince no extraordi- 
nary ſettlements were demanded in con- 


ſideration of a woman's virtues; and 


therefore his eſtate would not be tied up 
as if he married a great fortune: and 


from hence he drew a concluſion m her 


favour, that money ſaved, was money 
got.“ 1 
Mr. Darking was not made to Wait 
long for the lady's conſent. They had 
proverbs on their fide, as much in recom- 
mendation of a ſpeedy marriage as he 
had. There was no text on which the 
old aunt was more eloquent, than that 
« Delays 
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« Delays are dangerous. Thoſe that 
© will not when they may, &c. &c. 
s A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the buſh;* and ſome others to that pur- 
poſe: mortitying experience having ſo 

ly convinced her of the juſtneſs of 
them, that ſhe rivalle4 the renowned 
Sancho Panza in retailing of proverbs. 
As ſoon as Mr. Darking was married, 
he conducted his bride to the country for 
which he had fighed ; where he found 
that reflection is 1c infallible a ſource of 
wiſdom, that he might have acquired 
ſome from his favourite amuſements, 
which wovld have taught him, that the 
fowler never ſpreads the nets after having 
caught the birds. All the ſnares ſhe 
Jaid for him appeared henceforward uſe- 


leſs: art was now diſclaimed; ſhe freely 


ſhewed her diſlike of every thing ſhe had 
declared herſelf fond of, laughed at his 
friends, deſpiſed his neighbours, deteſted 
country entertainments, never thought of 
ceconomy, but to ſhew ſhe ſcorned ſuch 
trifles and low offices; and grew vapoured 
and peevith. * 1 
Mr. Darking vas not ſo blinded by 
love, but that he grew outrageous at this 
diſappointment ; for however blind Cu- 
pid may be repreſented, the hymeneal 
torch lights him fo well, as to render him 
admirably quick-ſighted to the faults of 
a wedded mate, Cupid, as your lady- 
ſhip muſt have perceived, in many in- 
ſtances, before he becomes linked with 
Hymen, is generally as different from 
what he is 4 6. that union, as a bee and 
a ſerpent. In the firſt ſtate, his whole 
+ © og is to gather ſweets from every 
thing; there is not a circumſtance but 
he can make to produce ſomething va- 
luable; but after this melancholy charge, 
he as induſtriouſly colle&ts poiſon, and 
in the ſmalleſt trifles can diſcover baleful 
qualities, If I was to undergo a meta- 
morphoſis, it ſhould be of a bee into a 
ſerpent, as an allegorical deſcription of 
the transformation of a lover into a huſ- 
band; a more diſmal change than that 
of the induſtrious Arachne into a ſpider, 
the melancholy Philomela into a plain- 


tive nightingale, or any other that Ovid 


celebrates. But to put an end to a 
digreſſion which no one from her own 
fate has fo little reaſon to-make as my- 
ſelf, I ſhall return to this ill-matched 


| As Mr. Darking was not bleſſed with 
delicacy of voice or. manner, his rage 


broke forth into ſounds ſo. harſh, and 


geſtures ſo alarming, as greatly terrified . . 


the gentle lady, and made her determine 
to endeavour to comply with his incli 


vations. But, during the trial, his dai 


was ſpoiled through negle& and igno- 
rance, his family and viſitors half-ſtary- 


ed; for which he received no other apo. | 


logy, than how ſhould ſhe guels that the 


baniſhed from his houſe; the order for 
diner being often forgot till the time it 
ſhould have been ready, He tried to 
make her uſeful by the ſame means as he 
had brought her to attempt to obey him; 


but finding it eaſier to fright than to alter 


her, he gave her up as incorrigible; de- 
firing her to reſign the management of 


vulgar robuſt animals would devour 
whole hecatombs; and all regularity © . 


his houſe, and keep within the confines - 


of her own apartment, 
Not long after this Mrs. Darking 


proved with child; which reſtored her to 


her huſband's favour, as it ſhewed her 


of ſome uſe. She rem by his be- 
1e 


haviour how much 
the fate of the unborn babe, and there. 


was intereſted in 


fore made it the means of acquiring 
ſome indulgences which otherwiſe would 
not have been granted to her. 
encroached on the liberties thus obtain- 
ed, till at laſt ſhe ventured to expreſs a 


She daily 


* 


longing to lie- in in London, which, if 


diſappointed, ſhe feared might prove 
fatal to the child. Mr. Darking would 
have been truly alarmed, had heb 


it could be marked with the vepreſenta- 
tion of any party of a town he ſo much - 
hated; but never having heard of that 
effect from any ſuch longing, he refuſed 
to comply, ſwearing that no child of his 
ſhould breathe that pernicious air: he 


had ſuffered enough by going thither, 
to make him careful to be the laſt of his 
family who ſhould ever run themſelves 
into any ſuch ſcrape. But finding his 


lady ſickened, from the ſteadineſs with 


which he had adhered to this reſolution, 
he began to be under ſome apprehen- 


ſions for the conſequences; ſo that, to 


make her eaſier, he promiſed to carry her 


there as ſoon as ſhe was recovered from 
her lying-in. This aſſurance kept up 


her ſpirits ſo well, that it enabled her to 
bring into the world a fine boy, who 


was joyfully received by his father; but 
the journey to London expired at the 


child's birth. It was a promiſe Mr. 


Darkipg never meant to keep, — 


elieved 
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the be induced to perform it by her fall- 
ing ill on the diſappointment ; her health 
was no longer of importance. 
She had ſeveral more children; but 
Found that her pregnancy was not to 
meet with the ſame indulgences after the 
valuable heir- apparent was born. Mr. 
Darking had the children brought up 
wild. Though the two youngeſt were 
daughters, yet he would not permit a 
maid- ſervant to come near them, except 
zuſt to put on their cloaths. The great- 
ef part of their time was ſpent in the 
Fables, and the ſtable-boys were their 
play-fellows. | 


The poor wife, who was in the con- 
trary extreme, being the exceſs 4 - *- 
cacy, and thought a girl ought not .et 
eyes even on a baby that was not of the 
4 gender, looked on compliance 
in this point as criminal; from which 
aroſe a never - ceuſing conteſt between her 
and her huſband, whereby the children 
.were the innocent ſufferers. Each or- 
dered them to rebel againſt the com- 
mands of the other: ſhe chaſtiſed them 
it they obeyed their father; and he, as 
he called it, trounced them if they com- 


plied with their mother; till by the dou- 
le application of that great inſtrudtor 


the rod, they ſoon grew ſo exceeding wile, 
as to deſpiſe both their parents, learning 
from each the other's foibles and errors, 
much ſooner than their own underſtand- 
ings could have diſcovered them. 


Mrs. Rumford, the only lady that 


now remains unmentioned, was much 
better ſuited to her ſituation. Nature 
ſeemed to have formed her for the care 


af her houſe and dairy; and had not 


Mr. Rumford declared her to be the 
wife of his boſom, one might have taken 
her for his cook or his dairy-maid; 
though poetry has been ſo much the 


friend of the latter claſs, that to have 


gueſſed her one wauld have been no ſmall 
compliment. She was as much charmed 
with my ſuppoſed love of the country as 


Mr. Parking, and was very eloquent in 


behalf of the pleaſurts of domeſtick bu- 
ſineſs. My regard for truth would ſcarce- 


ly ſuffer me to receive the praiſes given 
me with ſo little reaſon; and I believe I 
mould not have permitted them to conti - 


nue jn their error, could I. have pre- 


vailed on myſelf to have expoted ar 
rs 


to ſo much contempt as I imagined Mrs. 
Herner muſt have incurred from being 
convicted of telling a xaluntery lye. 
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C HAP. IV. 
| A Very conſiderable part of the com. 


pany yet remains unmenticned; 
though, perhaps, were the men to direct, 
I might ik iven them the precedency, 
Theſe were the {quires faithful compa. 
nions, their dogs, who followed them 
into the room, which they entered with 
a loud cry of © Halloo! halloo!” that at 
firſt greatly alarmed me; but ſeeing no 
emotion in the countenance of any other 


* in company, and finding Mrs. 


artha did not ſuſpend her cares for the 
nation, I was ſenſible my fears muſt be 
groundleſs. Mrs. Herner knew too 
well the regard due to theſe dogs to ex- 
pel them her dining- room; the conſe. 
quence of which was it's being ſo filled 
with them, that there was no moving with- 


out treading upon one, falling over ano. 


ther, and making confuſion among them 


all, they ſnarling aud proving at every 


one who was ſo unlucky as to tread on 
them; while the ſquires, to increaſe the 
clamour, cried out“ Ware, Hector 


© ware, Juno!* according to the names 


of the dogs in danger. 

Dinner at laſt appeared. At the ſight 
of a ſirloin of beef, the ſquires ſet up 
what I found they called the dead hal- 


loo, and cried out“ To-un, boys, to- 


© un! The belt beaſt in Chriſtendom, 
though he would give but a ſcurvy 
© chace;' and while the ladies were ce- 


remoniouſly adjuſting the important ari- 


cle of place, ſat themſelves at the table, 
obſerving that the firſt cut of a ſirloin of 
beef was better than the fineſt compli- 
ments in the world. As ſoon as dinner 
was ended, the chace was celebrated, the 
ſtag once more run down, all it's arts 


foreſcape remembered, the victory of the 
dogs fung in ſongs of triumph, every 
victor receiving his diſtin& praiſes and 
careſſes. When the ſtag was killed in 


ſtory as well as in fact, and all the ſongs 
on the ſubject had been ſung with voices 


that equalled the hoarſe thunder, one ol 
the gentlemen whiſpered another Let's 


« roaſt the parſon;* to which his neigh- 


bour replied, ſealing his approbation with 


an oath—* I will begin to run the rig on 


him. Andaccordingly much imper- 


tinence was applied to Mr. South by 
way of wit, which he received with great 
inſenſibility, only giving them two or 


dure very cutting anſwers in retwns 
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put his wit being too refined, and too 
jult to be comprehended by them, Mrs. 


8 


Herner's fliewing me a letter from dle 
marchioneſs; in which ſhe related to her, 


— — 
— 
rr —— — 
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Herner, who I began to perceive was as ſhe termed, the happy conſequence of ji 
more than commonly affected with Mr. removing me out of Lord Dorcheſter's 4 
gouth's merit, thought it time to retire, ſight. She there informed her, that be | F 


aſking him to drink tea with us. He 


readily conſented, and rifing from table 
with us, ry / cried out Fine parſon, 
e efaith! Always ſtick by the women. 
« Nay, thou haſt a good taſte; ſhe's 
« worth a chace: but take care thee 
does not catch a tartar, added Mr. 
Darking. Every one underſtood me to 
be the perſon; hinted at in this ſpeech, 
which rendered me the more glad to leave 
theſe ungentleman- like r As 
ſpon as we were out of the room, they 
| ſet up another halloo, crying“ Clear 
« clar!* which informed us that they 
were not leſs rejoiced at our abſence, 
irrational ee | 22 
Mr. South told me that we had judged 
very well in retiring ſo ſoon ; for the next 
ſtep towards driving us out of the room, 
would have been their entering into ſuch 
diſcourſe as no women of apap ow 
without t impropriety fit to hear. 
This * aſtoniſhed me: I did not 
ſuſpect any perſon of ſuch brutality, I 
thought politeneſs was not requiſite to 
teach people decency; common ſenſe 
alone, I imagined, might ſhew that it was 
brutal to ſay what any one ought not to 


hear. But more ftill have I been fince 


furprized at finding this vice, for I can- 


not give a breach of ſoamiable a virtue as f 


modeſty a gentler name, was too com- 
mon in circles that call themſelves polite 
but furely without reaſon, ſince — 
can be fo contrary to politeneſs as an of + 
tence againſt decency. - Our viſitors did 
not leave us till the gentlemen were ſo 
far overpowered by the potency of Mrs. 
Herner's good October, that they were 
with difficulty ſet upon their horſes ; but 
thoſe animals, much ſuperior to the 


brutes that rode them, conveyed their 


unworthy loads fafe home. 2 
Vour Kara perhaps, by this time, 
may find it eaſy to be tired of ſuch com- 
_ pany; therefore will not wonder if I did 
not wiſh them to repeat their viſits often, 
as, when they ceaſed to benew, they muit 
beconie more dull than ſolitude. | 
After a month ſpent in this old caſtle, 

I began to he impatient of confine- 
ment, and a 


Treatly increafed one morning, by-Mre, 


than we were at having got rid of ſuch 


moſt-to deſpair of making 
wy eſcape; but my uneaſineſs was ſtill 


looked melancholy for a few days after: 
my departure, but ſoon began by degrees 


to recover his gaiety, and with it his in- 


clination towards her. Convinced by 
experience how little he liked reſerve ina 
woman he loved, ſhe had not endeavours 
ed to conceal the ſentiments of her heart; 
and they ſo well agreed with his, that in 
a few days they were to be married, 
waiting only for the neceſſary prepara- 
tions. She then proceeded to ſay, that ſhe 
was no longer under any uneaſineſs con- 
cerning me, a thouſand inſtances having 
aſſured her that Lord Dorcheſter was be- 
come totally indifferent towards my future 
fate, and had even expreſſed himſelf glad 
that he was delivered, he knew not how, 
of one who began to grow burdenſome 
to him. But yet, as ſhe pitied my youth, 
and was ſenſible how hard it muſt be for 
an unexperienced girl to reſiſt ſuch a man 


as Lord Dorcheſter, it grieved her heart, 
fb 


too full of the milk of human-kindneſfs, = 
to think I ſhould be left quite deſtitute 

of a ſubſiſtence; expoſed to the d,] 

world, and all it's villainy, which might 

lead me into courſes that would prove the 
deſtruction of my precious foul, She 
therefore could not forbear giving way to 
the overflowings of her humanity, gene- 
rofity, and compaſſion, in offering me the 
ame income which ſhe had tendered me 
before I left London, if I would bind 
myſelf, by a lawful contract, to relin- 
quiſh it if I came within forty miles of 
London, or of his lordſhip's country- 
ſeat; for though ſhe was no longer ſea« 
lous, yet the could not bear to fee Lord 

Dorcheſter's happineſs interrupted by the 
whining complaints or reproaches of a 
woman who would call herſelf ruined 


him, though her own frailty was moſt in 


fault. | | 
The fhock this letter gave me was at 
firſt ĩnexpreſſible; I could not ſupport 
the very ſound of Lord Dorcheſter's in- 
differences I knew not how to believe 


- he was weary of me: I thought vo one 


could diſſemble ſo well; for he had ap- 
peared more fond of me, more delighted 


with me than ever, but juſt before this 


cruel ſeparation. My mind was in too 


great an agitation to return Mrs. Herner 
any anſwer, She ſeemed to pity me, for 


my diſtreſs-was very viſible ; and would 


have 


| ſhort by recolle 
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| have beſtowed upon me a lecture on pa- 
tieace and reſignation, had ſhe been al- 
lowed the liberty of ſpeech 3 but, after a 
very eloquent beginning, ſhe was {topped 


ing the marchionels's 
rohibition, and obſerved her compaſſion 
d led her into forgetfulneſs. 
I was never ſo well pleaſed with Lady 


'Frente's commands as on this occaſion. 


A perſon who is deeply afflicted can but 
ill bear the dull inf 


wid nonſenſe of an 
inſenſible preacher z when the heart ſpeaks 
loudly, who can liſten to a diſcourſe dic- 
tated by a cold imagination! I prevailed 
on Mrs. Herner to give me Lady Trente's 


letter; and after having renewed the firſt 
agonies of my grief by a ſecond peruſal, 
a plentiful flood of tears came to my're- 
lief, and ſo far quieted my mind, that I 


began to diſcover reaſons to ſuſpect the 
truth of this account. I was little diſ- 


poſed to believe the marchioneſs was ſo 
very full of the il of human kindneſs 


us ſhe pretended, or that one who had ſo 
little conſideration for the eaſe of my bo- 
dy, and the peace of my mind in this 
world, could have ſo tender a regard 


for my ſoul, and my happineſs in the 


next. The deſire of buying my abſence 


from Lord Dorcheſter was a ſuſpicious 
circumſtance; and I thought this all 


might be a fiction formed on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that my aim was to marry my lord, 
and therefore I might the more readily 
comply with her propoſals, iſ I could be 
perſuaded all poſlibility of the comple- 


tion of my hopes were at an end. 


This fcheme, like all others that are 
built on falſe foundations, could not an- 
ſwer the intent. My views were nar- 
rower and more humble. I thought not 
of marriage: tœpreſerve his friendſhip, 
and enjoy his converſation, was the ut- 
moſt extent of my ambition; and this I 


flattered myſelf 1 might do ſhould ano- 
ther woman become his wife. 
muſt in ſincerity confeſs that the notion 
of his marrying was moſt tormenting to 


But I 


me. To be his friend, while no one had 
a ſtronger tie on his affections, ſatisfied 
my wiſhes ; but if he had a wife, I was 
ſenſible J ought to reſign even the deſire 
of retaining the firſt place in his heart. 


This was a ſelf-denial that required a 
| 122 mind, or weaker affection, than 


I poſſeſſed. 


T be declining ſtate of my health would 
have rendered me little able to ſupport the 


anxiety of my mind, had not the hopes 


I congeived that the whole was a fiction 
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proved a moſt reviving cordial to my ſpi- 


rits. This reſtored me to life, though 


not to eaſe; but my fears and doubts 
made me more grieved than ever at m 


captivity; and, as my impatience for the 


means of eſcaping from this priſon was 
increaſed, it was mortiſying to me to 
give au anſwer to the marchioneſs's pro. 
poſals, which would rather quicken than 
relax Mrs. Herner's watchfulneſs. This 
I knew muſt be the conſequence of a 
refuſal; but, obliged to declare myſelf, 
what could I do? My deſire of liberty 
inſpired me with courage enough to dare 
any thing but a violation of truth: there 
I was {till a coward; for I could not 
think myſelf juſtified in repelling wicked. 
neſs by wickedneſs. The falſhood of 


others could not be a ſanction for it in 


me. | 
Mrs. Herner at laſt broke through her 

vow of ſilence, in order to uſe all the ar. 

guments her underſtanding could ſuggeſt, 

and her inclination ſtrengthen, to perſuade 

me to accept the conditions offered me, 

The gaoler, in this caſe, led as melan-. 
4 a life as the priſoner; and ſhe long - 
ed almoſt as much to be diſmiſſed from 

her charge, as I did to be out of her power. 


The poor woman was half dead of the 


vapours; and, I believe, would not have 
ſurvived it, had not Mr. South's com- 
pay afforded her relief: for, whenever 

e appeared, ſhe was as happy as envy 
of the particular attention he paid to me 
could ſuffer her to be; and, though I 
would not, in general, recommend jealouſy 
as very conducive to mental or hodily 
health, yet it certainly would be of great 
ſervice in a ſituation that ſtagnates the 
blood, without ſome ſuch animating paſ- 
ſton to continue it's circulation. 

I could not but confeſs, it was pity 
that one who ſpoke ſo well ſhould ever 
ſpeak in vain: but what ſucceſs could 
attend it, had ſhe been endowed with the 
moſt perſuaſive eloquence? An orator 
places his hopes in moving our paſſions; 
and to make them of his party is his ſole 
aim: it is no affront, e to her rhe · 
torick, that it ſhould fail, when it was di- 
rected againſt the moſt invincible paſſion. 
After the good woman had talked her- 
ſelf hoarſe, I_repeated what I had firſt 
told her, that no offers could tempt me 
to ſell Lord Dorcheſter's friendſhip; but, 
if I was permitted to judge for myſelf, 
and found him in reality as indifferent 
as the marchioneſs repreſented him, I 
ſhould fly far enough from one whoſe in- 
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conſtancy muſt render the fight of him ſtroaked her ruffles, pinched-her apron, 

pantul, without putting her to any ex- and played over all the pretty airs of con- 

pence. uſion, finding he did not break filence, 

5 I I thought her ladyſhip in a great error, ſhe, as I could perceive, with great heſi- 

| when ſhe ſuppoſed poverty might prove tation and difficulty, enquired his reaſon 

"ſo daugerous to the ſtate of my ſoul: I for defiring this interview: her words 

did not comprehend her meaning; and, as were breathed in a voice too gentle for me 

fer as I had been able to obſerve, luxury to hear; but her manner explained them, 
= led people into more vices than neceſſity. Mr. South did not ſeem to ſpeak with | 

Experience had then ſhewn me, that more Inver nor-in a ſound more audi- 

EEE £3 e ble: I could not divine his meaning; but 
he devil groun wiſer than of yore, faw him confounded, and in a tremor; 

5 Tempts men by making rich, not poor.” however, the firſt effort paſſed, he grew 
„CC <1 £3) mamore eaſy; but, in proportion as hiscoun- 
I was under no apprehenſion that want tenanee expreſſed greater pleaſure, her's 
of virtue could be the conſequence of ſhewed leſs. His eyes petitioned; but, as 
want of money; and therefore ſaw no his became more tender and humble, 
ſufficĩent inducement to accept any from her's ſhot forth fiercer rays ; her cheeks 
one who-had ſo cruelly injured me. glowed with a higher red; and, loſing all 

>... ONE: tizat ſweet complatency of feature with 


— 


Os Ma, - which ſhe at firſt liſtened to him, the roſe 
HAF. V. from her ſeat; and, anger giving ſtrength 
| | e do her voice, I could very diſtinaly hear 
M*. South had omitted writing to her thus addreſs him: Is this the might 
VI us for more days than uſual, hav- * ſecret for which you wanted the private 
ing, as we learned, been prevented by a * andience? You did well indeed, to de- 
friend, who had ſpent a little time with * fire it in private: ſuch an abject thought 
kim: but, during this increaſe of my * ſhould be known by as few as poflible. 
anxiety, he came one morning to hreak- - © In love, in fo ſhort a time! and with a 
faſt. His particular enquiries after my * baby face, a little white and red, and 
health ſhewed me that he perceived an perhaps ſome p features! A child, 
alteration in it. The day being fine, we not able to know the duties incumbent 
went together into the garden, where on a wife, and the miſtreſs of a houſe! 
we had not walked long, when he inti- To marry her would 1 fa- 
mated a defire to ſpeak with Mrs. Herner mily, contaminate your profeſſion, diſ- 
alone. His countenance had ſhewn con- honour your cloth, and bring certain 
fuſion; his thoughts wandered; and his * ruin'on yourſelf. Such wilful blind- 
converſation had been ſtrained and un- neſs deſerves not a guide; but I will be 
connected from the time of his firſt com- one to you, and preſerve you from the 
ing in. I pitied him, from the belief that *' perdition you court. Mr. South in- 
he laboured under Tome uneaſineſs; and terrupted her at this expreſſion of un- 
pains of the mind could not then fail of wiſhed-for regard: Tcould not diſtingui 
exciting my compaſſion. I was now more his words; but he had the air of a moſt 
conivitieed that he had ſome diſtreſs to im- melancholy and humble ſuppliant, which 
Part; and, having heard him whiſper his proyed unavailing ; for Mrs, Herner 
: requeſt for a private audience, I walked again broke forth Fye, fyel is it ſeemly 
From them; and, thinking myſelf at a for one whoſe ner har preachin 
fufficient diſtance, ſat down at the bottom « ſhould teach the world to mortify an 
A an old yew-tree, which time had ren- « er” Soups not to overcome their 
 Gered hollow; and frequently ſerved me : paſſions? Is it decent for ſych a one, 
Lek, well-ſheltered ſeat. 55 do chuſe 7e 8 a ms 3 
But, as the god of laughter would have «< beauty? at will p „When 
it, Mrs. Herner brought her gentleman - « you are exhorting alive bs ag 
do a bench full in my view. I obſerved but, that after havin prey; oy 
5 after, ind ( 9 
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her eyes rather twinkling than ſparkling; « gratification for yourſelf; 
feature wore a ſmile; and ſhe had « abſtaining from all that is lefs tempt - 
pulled up her head till ſhe was as upright « ing, and thinking it virtue; you tri. 
us a May-pole. | t umph over them who praiſe leſs ſelf- 
After they were ſeated, and ſhe had . indulgence, though, perhaps, morelaw- 
bluſhed, drawn down her handkerchief, - , fully ? Does not aa: 


e 0 'you . 
* Vr 
- i 


* 
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vou to ſearch after more ſubl me beau- 
ties, thoſe of the mind? Moral charms 
alone ſhould be rezarded by a miniſter 
© of our ſacred religion. Has not the 
© wiſe Solomon told you, that Favour 
© ts deceitful, and beauty is vain; but 
© the awoman that feareth the Lord, ſhe 
« ſhall be praiſed? Does he not ſay, that 
© The price of a virtuous woman is 
© above rubies? Such you might have 
© found,” ſoftening her voice: © you 
« might have met with women who have 
© heen tried in the world, like gold in the 
© fire; and paſſed through it unſullied; 
« whoſe minds are formed by a compe- 
© tence of years, and their hearts purified 
© by knowledge and care; who have been 
taught, by experience, to value true 
merit; (caſting glances at him, which 
ſhe deſigned ſhould be languiſhing, but 
ſeemed more expreſſive of ſtupidity) * one 
qualified to be friend, companion, help- 
© mate; one who would nurſe you when 
« ſick, obey you when well, and live u 
© to a true ſenſe of her duty; and all 
„this with rank and family, that would 
not have debaſed you in the eyes of the 
© world. This, I ſay, you might have 
found. And here ſhe ſtopped, as if to 
ſee whether a deſcription ſhe meant for 
her own a oa warm him to any 
kind thoughts of the original; but he, 
with ſome indignation in his countenance, 
anſwered— I think I have found it all in 
© your friend: I have too much faith in 
« phyſiognomy to doubt it; her's ex- 
« preſſes every thing that is amiable, in 
the moſt legible and charming charac- 
ters. —“ I fee what you are, inter- 
rupted Mrs. Herner, with a voice fill 
louder than before: the man gets the 
* betterof your divine ſoul. We may now 
no longer wonder, that the ſheep wan- 
der out of theright path, ſince the ſhep- 


* herd himſelf goes altray:_ and, though 


© obliged to purify human nature, is ſink- 
* ing to the brute; and not only with- 
© drawing himſelf from his obedience to 
c religion, but even to reaſon, While 
* you are thus a flave to your . 
continued ſhe, © you are below the beaſts 
© of the field; and, as ſuch, not fit com- 
« pany for me; hut I ſhall take care to 
C 2 temptation out of your way, ſince 
you have not ſufficiency of virtue to re- 
5 a it. You ſhall no more ſee this 
« 'painted baby, this fleſhly idol, now the 
« ſole object of your devotion." | With 
this menace ſhe left him; nor did he en. 
deavour to dein "her; but ſektied, A 


, amazement, 
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houſe, out o 


I ſat ſtill, in hopes of remaining unob- 


ſerved. I ſuſpected myſelf to be meant 
under the flattering appellation of Painted 
Baby, that pernicions evil ſhe had been 
deſcribing; and had no defire to reverſ 
her ſentence, though I eſteemed the man, 
But, paſſing by the place where I fat, he 
perceived me; and coming up, with great 
confuſion in his manner, would have ſat 


down by me. I had been detained there 


too long, from a deſire of being conceal. 
ed, and was grown very cold, therefore 
choſe to walk. With great difficulty, he 
ſtammered out, he had been entreating 
Mrs. Herner to offer him and his fortune 
to me. He feared I ſhould accuſe him 
of preſumption, if he attempted to make 
ſo poor an offering without the mediation 
of a friend; but ſhe had reduced him to it 
for he had no hopes of her aſſiſtance. He 
then gave me an exact account of his for- 
tune and income, ſaying every thing that 
was tender, generous, and delicate, on the 
ſubject, with ſuch fear and humility, that 
I was grieved at being obliged to humble 
him ſtill more by a refuſal, which, how- 


ever, I endeavoured. to palliate as much 


as poſſible. I acknowledged the obliga- 


tion his good opinion conferred on me; 


alluring him of my eſtcem; but, that I 
could not think of marriage. Were not 
this a literal truth, he might be ſure ! 
ſhould not except to his offer; for my ſitu· 
ation was extremely unhappy; but I could 
not change it for the married ſtate, though 
I was there a priſoner, maſt unjuſtiy 
ſeized by force, and detained againſt my 
will with the utmoſt vigilance and care. 
While I was uttering theſe laſt words, 
Mrs. Herner appeared; and, with a de- 
gree of rage not natural to her diſ- 
poſition, (but jealouſy, can work won - 


ders) enquired, wliat I meant by remain- 
ing in the garden, commanding me to ge 


into the houſe. I. was ſo ſhocked with 
the concern I had given Mr. South, 
which he ſeemed rather to endeavour to 
conceal than to ſhew, that I was glad to 
obey her; but he, catching hold of my 
hand, entreated me to finiſh what I was 
ſaying, and explain amy ſtery which filled 
him with aſtoniſhment. ''' I cafily under- 


ſtood, that by this he meant the impri+. 


ſomment I had flightly' touched upon; 
but I could. not make à further explana · 
tion before Mrs: Herner; nor did the give 
me time, for telling him it was unbe⸗ 
coming à miniſter of the goſpel th give 
way to his paſſtenz, -ſhe' led me into the 

Tunick 1 was not ſuffered 
R 


Mrs. 


, 
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Mrs. Herner had never beheld me with South, proved he was acceſſible in ſome 
ſuch looks of anger as ſhe gave me after avenues to his heart; and, from what I 
this affair. She was frequently in tears, had learned by converſation, I imagined 
and made me partake of her ſorrow, by avarice to be the qny moſt likely to 
being the victim of her ill- humour. Her ſtand my friend. To this, therefore, I 
iealouſy added ſo much to the cruel ef- reſolved to have recourſe; and fortunately - 
fects of the marchioneſs s commands, that was provided with a ſum ſufficient to gra- 

I was ſo ſtrictly watched, (at a time when tify ſuch a motive, in one whoſe terms 
I more than ever longed for was in were not very high. | | 
order to examine into the truth of Lady Burt ſtill I had many difficulties to en- 
Trente's letter) that three days paſſed counter. I could not recompenſe him 
before the gardener, who had been bribed for the loſs of his place, which muſt. 
into Mr, South's intereſt, could give me pou the conſequence of being known to 
the following letter. N | have aſſiſted me in my eſcape; and yet, 

Fn where to go without a guide, if I got 
e MADAM, _ from the caſtle, I knew * Theſe 
1 conſiderations diſtreſſed me. They might 
y Fay UGH you deny me the hopes have been obviated by ating myſelf 
. y bor 3 G 10 _ not —_— under Mr. South's Eg but how 
me of att beast andes you cannot could 1 make a man of his worth ſub- 
* be ſo cruel as to refuſe me that of at- ſervient to my intereſt, and ditappoint 
ere e 9 reſcue = To know bim of the reward which no generoſity 
that you are detained by force, is ſuf could prevent his hoping from ſuch a 


„ ficient to excite my endeavours to de- ſervice, though it might not ſuffer him 
© liver you from your impriſonment; Per e; # 


14 :6 : to preſs what he would think, in grati- 

; and happy nee Me 7 4 lelf, if in tad, his due ! I could not . my 

His I can ſucceed, though it be at- own gratifcation but by his diſappoint- 
tended with the greateſt misfortune to ment; and my firſt reſolution was to 

eee him an anſwer, which I will, a6 

n as you are in ſafety, I will impli- i e | 

* citly obey your commands, eventhough 8 Are 5 tb * Fig —_ 

, any ſhould require me to leave you 7 r Yate WE 

© forever; more bleſſed with the pleafing 1 4, tle Cade Toi wth Boo - 

6 recolle&tion of having contributed to HN | 

0 eng eee thing but your 5+ fr 7 whom 1 can make no 

* hand can make me; in your refuſing (return. No ca tivity can be ſo'grievous 

„ which, J have not a pretence to accule ( to me as the ſenſe of obligations which 
you of cruelty : it is but juſtice, finceI jt will never be in my power to repay. 

J ean plead no other recommendation to 1 muſt intreat vou not t0 deliver me 

1 Fug favour than the neceſſary conſe- from my impriſonment, to fetter me 

2 of knowing you, and the being, . vith ingratitude; nor to add any far- ' 

with the ſincereſt reſpect, and warmeſt © ther proofs of a regard I ſo little de- 


© affettion and admiration, your moſt . fſerve Lind; 
| : pup | N erve. Your penerous and kind inten- 
© devoted, obedient ſervant, 7 Bee 
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| tions can never be effaced from m 

Hua SOUTH,” © memary; nor can I ever ceaſe to wiſh. 
. | your happineſs and Nee, may be 
This letter, at the ſame time, afforded equal to your merit, and the juſt ſenſe 
me pleaſure and uneaſineſs. I had been I have of it. I can never give you a 
Obſerving all the ſervants, in order to right to expect a heart which is not in 
find out among them an eye of pity and © my own power to give, and to which 
humanity for one diſtreſſed, as they muſt * your merits alone are too good a title. 
percrive me to be, in hopes of contrivi 5 „ 5 
my eſcape by their aſſiſtance could When I delivered this epiſtle to the 
prevail on them to give me fuch eſſen- gardener, he infommed me that Mr, South 
bal proofs. of their compaſſion. This eee ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 
event ſhewed me, that the gardener,who to ſee me; and finding them vain, had 
was the laſt in my thoughts, muſt be the applied to him to deliver me his letter, 
foundation, of my ſeheme. I had little adding many other things in order to 
reaſon to ſuppoſe. he thought of me; but move my ary e by the unealnels 
the office he had undertaken for Mr, under which be zeprelented * 2D | | 
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eaſe me by deſctibing ſymptoms of an 
re oh in Mr. South, which, from my 
readineſs fo enter into a correſpondence, 
I ſuppale he thought very agrecable to 


1 liſtened patiently, for fear of offend- 

mg a man from whom I hoped to receive 
the bleſſing of liberty; but did not dare 
to venture a hint of my deſign at that 
time, leſt it ſhould be delivered to Mr. 
South with my letter, and I be obliged to 
lum, contrary to my inclination. 
I had the good fortune to meet with 
the gardener alone the next day. He told 
we he had given my epiſtle to Mr, South, 
who. al; ſo ſorry, poor gentleman, it 
grieved his heart to ſee him. Time was 
too precious for me to ſuffer him to ſpend 
it in expreſſing his compaſſion; I there - 
fore offered the bribe I intended, and pro- 
miſed ſecreſy and prudence. _ | 

The man ſeemed ſtrongly charmed with 
the ſight of the gold, which I expoſed to 
his view, in order to ſtrengthen the temp- 
tation; and engaged to anſwer my hopes, 
tf it could be contrived without his bein 
diſcovered. as a party in it, and affare 
rae 
effect it. | 
meeting again, when he ſhould be able to 
impart his ſucceſs. I charged him to 
keep the affair a ſecret from Mr. South; 
and we parted with a great increaſe of 
content on both ſides, pe enjoying, in 
imagination, the offered gold, and I my 
IDErds. 7. 1-4 N 


c HAP. vr. 


| M RS. Herner's vigilance would not 

| ſuffer me to hear the gardener's 
ſucceſs at the time appointed; but I was 
too induſtrious in ſeeking an opportunity 
of ſpeaking, to be long prevented; and I 


had the inexpreſſible joy to learn that he 


had formed a practicable ſcheme. Thiten- 
ed with eagerneſs to every particular; but 
when I found my firſt ſtep-was to be 
on a ladder, I confeſs I trembled. As 


the doors were almoſt ſecurely locked 


every night, he igld me, he ſaw no * 
of my eſcaping that way; and, the 
rooms being very W raiſed ſo far 
from the gro ind, (though I lay only on 
the firſt floor) that he bad no ladder that 
would reach above half way to my win- 
cow. This induced him to affociate a 
young carpenter in the execution of his 

heme, whom he found as ſenſible of the 
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charms of gold as himſelf. They agreed 
to join two of their longeſt ladders toge- 
ther, and, through favour of the night, 
ace them at my window; from whence 
was to deſcend into the garden. The 
ſame means were to be uſed to convey 


me and themſelves over the garden-wall, 


the key of the garden. being delivered 
every night to Mrs. Herner. Horſes 
were to be ready in waiting; and the 
young carpenter was to be my conductor 
till T arrived at a town where I could pro- 
cure an eaſier way of travelling. 

The gardener had in charge, after hay. 
ing conveyed the ladders over the wall, to 
carry them into the carpenter's- ſhop ; 
there to diſunite them, to avoid ſuſpicion 
if a fearch was made; and then return. 
ing over the part of the wall which ſome 
private excurſions had taught him to 
climb, he could go into his own bed- 
chamber, without any impediment, as 
the windows of it opened into the garden, 
and it was on the ground- floor. 

This ſcheme, he aſſured me, nothing 
could fruſtrate but a noiſe being made in 


| 5 the execution of it, which muſt alarm the 
of uſing his utmoſt endeavour to fami | nor le gui i 
We * on an hour of 


I thought they ſhewed more care of 


themſelves than of me. To deſcend from 


ſo great a height down a' pieced ladder, 
in a dark night, appeared very terrible in 
my eyes; and riding on horſeback, a 
thing T had never attempted, and that 
too in darkneſs, was not leſs dreadful : 
but my defire of liberty was fo ſtrong, 
that it overcame my fears; and 1 punc- 


tually obſerved all their directions. The 
appointed hour found me watching at my 


window: my guide was punctual; and 
with trembling ſteps I left a place I de- 
teſted. But my joy was greatly clouded 
with fear; tld, after riding the whole 
night, at break of day I arrived at a town, 
where I was informed I might get more 


ſuitable means of conveyance.  . 
night had favoured my project no other 


way than wrapping all nature in dark-. 


neſs, and all the inhabitants of our caſtle 


in ſleep; for the rains beat, and the winds 
blew; and when T got to the inn I was 
entirely wet through my cloaths, my 
body periſhing with cold, and my heart 
chilled with fear. My gvide had lent me 


a great coat; but the rain had penetrated 
that long before we arrived at our Jour- 
neys end; and it became only an addi- 
tional fatigue to me, by the great weight 
ing rain it had im- 


In 


it acqui 


In this condition I would have pro- 
ceeded on my journey, though I was al- 
moſt dead, had nat the landlady inſiſted 
freſhment-from. the two things I wanted, 
warmth and reſt, I was as little able to 
contend with her advice as to purſue my 
oven intention; and through weakneſs, 


more than inclination, obeyed. Before 


I retired to my room, I would have diſ- 


miſſed the young carpenter. but he poſi- 


tively refuſed. to leave the place till he 
had ſeen how I did after my reſt. This 
humane attention ? har me, in one 
to whom I was a ſtranger, as I had not 
met with the like from people who had 
more reaſon, to regard me; and I could 
not but feel myſelf obliged to him for 
this action, though I was afraid he might 
open his heart with the liquor the inn 
afforded, and betray the whole affair. I 
did not fear it ſhould be by that means 
fruſtrated; but I could not. like to be the 
ſubject of diſcourſe among ſuch a ſet of 


Theſe thoughts, however, could not 
diſturb the reſt I ſo much wanted; and, 
after a ſleep of ſome hours, I awaked 
greatly refreſhed, and determined to pro- 

ute my journey directly. While the 
chariot was getting ready, breakfaſt was 
brought me; and with it came my guide, 
to enquire after my health. I thanked 
hin for his good - natured concern, and 
_ expreſſed a fear that I had inconveniently 
detained! him from his buſineſs ; but he 
aſſured me that was of no canſequence: 
adding I durſt not, for my life, my 
* lady, have left you, till I could give a 
* betterer account to Mr. South. Alack, 
I warrant he will be main glad to hear 
vyau ſet out from the houſe fo pure 


boddy and ſprack ] He will have fret- 


*. ted. hugeouſly. at the night's being fo 
bad); for he was ſo timber ſome about 
1 Four being cold, that he made me take 
4 is warmeſt great · coat for to put about 
2 Jou.“ EW EE OI NT: * 
Burprized at this addreſs, I enquired 
what he meant by Mr. South. I appre- 
hended he knew nothing of my flight 
Ah, Lard ! do you think naw,” con- 
unued the carpenter, our ſilly heads 
could have fancied this fine plot our 
„ ownſelves.? No no l. Maſter Gardener, 
knowing Mr. Parſon ta be yqur 1 
heart, went and told dm wh ou had 
aich to un, and as, how. you had or- 


« deaed that he ſhould no io telled of it. 


tt. 


* 
9 
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me in London, 


© Mr, Parſon. bid un not ſay nothing of 


< having let un into his cord ce; 


4 eee 
© wh I v Uli rt. 


rhether T was willing to act my pa! 
© what do he do but bee us t 118. 
don; come to my houſe and ſee that 
© I had faſtened the ladders tightly to- 
« gether, that they might not throw you 
« afall; lent me his own borſe, becauſe 


© it is a quiet and as {ure-footed as one of 


© us, Chriſhans; and then gave me this 
© letter for you. My mind gives me that 
this will tell you all: but I does love 
* to tell news; ſo I was bent on telling 
{ps MSI ee 
Nas opened the letter with a mixture of 
curioſity anc | 

but few lines; which were to acquaint 
me, that, to prove he deſerved a better 


any ſervice he could render me, he had 
done every. thing in his power to favour 
my eſcape, and would have guarded me 
in it, had not my charge of ſecreſy to the 


agent I had choſen, as well as my letter 


to. him, plainly ſhewn that his preſence 


and aſſiſtance would be highly difagree- 


able to me; that he wiſhed he could ha e 
contrived to have ſet me at liberty with 
more eaſe to myſelf, but hoped ſucceſs 


would amply recompenſe me for every. 


difficulty. He ended by the warm 
withes of happineſs; adding, that he 
would not aſk for leave to be a ſpectator 
of it, by begging permiſſian to wait on 
49 that I was fo 
averſe to him, that he could not enjoy 
that pleaſure without it's being painful 
to me; and he would rather Pufer 
moſt ſenſible affliction all his life than 


give me an hour's diſquiet z nor was he 
worthy to know the occaſion of my be- 
ing confined in that old manſion; and, 


indeed, he ſhould be afraid to learn it, 
was not his deſpair already arrived to 
the utmoſt exceſs, _ e OR 
: _ I ſhould, have thought myſelf inex. 
cuſably ungrateful, had I not written a 


few lines to return my thanks for his 


- generous aſſiſtance ; to which I added an 
_ aſſurance, that I ſhould be always glad 
to ſee him, whenever his affairs would 


F wi his coming to London: but, 


through inadvertency, forgot to give him 


2 direction which might enable him to 


find me. Wich this etter I diſpatched 


my guide, and got into the chariot. 


2 3 | 1 1908 a BP 
IThgugh my ſituation was eaſier than 
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| befere, yet ny mind was far from en- let me ſee him? And endeavoured te 


joying peace ; every ſtep that brought 
me nearer London increaſed my anxiety. 
1 trembled to enquire what I wanted to 
know; and the mere poſſibility of findiu 

the marchioneſs's account true, (for k 
often flattered myſelf that it could ſcarce- 
by de called a probability) made me 
wretched.” The only fource from which 
F hoped to receive any conſolation was 


returning to my kind aunt and her peaee- 
ful cottage: her wiſe inſtructions, and 
tender indulgence, I hoped, might in 
time heal my mind, and reitore me to 
ſomething like tranquillity ; for real 


peace, I believed, would never more en- 


ter my heart, ſhould this fatal change 


prove real. If indifference were to in- 
celine Lord Dorcheſter to avoid me, yet 


juſtice, I thought, muſt lead him to in- 


form me in what part of the kingdom my 


amt inhabited, a circumſtance he had 
| hitherto kept from my knowledge. Theſe 


were the reflections of my moſt melan- 


choly hours, which grew more frequent 


as I approached the place where I had 
fo rhe abi longed to he. My appre- 


benſions increaſed ſo faſt, that fair Hope 


eould fearcely find time to ſmile on my 
black imaginations. | 


Between this anxiety of mind, and 


the fatigue of my journey, I was not 
Half animated when I got into town: 


but as I could not forego my impatient 
defire to ſee Lord Dorcheffer while a 


ſpark of life remained, I ordered to be 


driven to his houſe ; and made the coach- 


man let me out before the ſervant (in leſs 


haſte than I was) came to the door, 


and I ,was ready to enter as ſoon as it 


was opened, - | 
I enquired for Lord Dorcheſter with 


an eager wildneſs, which 1 faw ſurprized 


/ 


them. One anſwered he was not at 


home; while another went into the par- 


bur, and, I could hear, pronounced my 
name. My lord's voice foon informed 


me that it was to him he ſpoke ; for he, 


riſing ſuddenly from his ſeat, as I could 
plainly diſtinguiſh, cried out —* Good 


© God! is it poſſible?” Where is ſhe ?* 


© ſtonld J afk where ſhe'is? I can never. 
© {ee her more! Keep her from me, and 
bid her avoid the man whom ſhe has ſo 
© cruelly injured, and fear the effects of 


# . * 4 * 


4 his refentment?* * 


As ſoon as he ſpoke, I exclaimed, with 
the eagerneſs of diſtration—"1 hear, I 


hear his voice! Why do you refuſe to 


force my way into the room where he 
was ; but the ſervants ſtopped me, and 
held me faſt. This was not long ne- 
ceſſary; for, his words more effe&ually 
deprived me of the power of motion, and 
for ſome time afforded me relief, by re- 


ducing me to almoſt a total inſenſibi. | 


Hty. f | | | 

When I recovered my ſcattered 
thoughts, I defired to have a chair called. 
The ſeryants unwillingly obeyed me, 


being moved with the zcondition I was 
in: they would have perfuaded me to 


wait 8 farther recovery ; and when they 
found all they could fay was unavailing, 


each entreated me to F him to ſee 


me ſafe home; but I equally reie&ed 


them all, charging them not to offend, 


on my account, ſo pool a maſter, who, 
it was plain, would be diſpleaſed with 


any regard ſhewn to one whom he was . 


determined to abandon. They inſiſted, 
that they-were ſure he could not be an- 
gry at the reſpect and concern which they 
muſt be brutes not to feel for me, what- 
ſoever he might think proper to do him- 
ſelf! But I would not faffer any of them 
to attend me; though, I confeſs, I re- 
ceived ſome ſatisfaction from ſeeing they 
retained a regard for me, ende. of 
their maſter's. Gratitude will give us 


leaſvre, whatever heart pays us that va- 


uable tribute, 


CHAP. vil. 


I Directed my chair to Lady Paleſtine's, 


from whom I hoped to learn the whole 
of the affair between Lady Trente and 
Lord Dorcheſter, which, from his beha- 


viour, I more than ever believed: but 


pride would not ſuffer me to alk any 
queſtions of his ſervants, though in ſuch 
particulars they are generally well quali- 
fied to give Miau 8 "Os 


At Lady Paleſtine's I was told ſhe was 
not at home. I knew ſhe never went 
abtoad at that hour; and, being well "I 
acquainted with the faſhionable 1 5 5 

e is at 
home, I replied, that I was ſure ſhe was 
denied; and therefore deſired the ſervant 
would return and tell her my name. He 
complied ; but brought me. back word 

be no recommenda- 
tion to me while my conduct was ſo in- 


of i lady's being abroad when 


that my name could 
diſcreet. | 
Rejected a ſecond time, I had iiot cou- 


/ 


r y dic. AAS 
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to go to any other of my acquaint- 
"yr peel) 0 her ladyſhip We the 
only one with whom I was on an inti- 
mate footing z but ordered to be carried 
to my own houſe, where I hoped to be 
ſcreened from ſuch indignities, and per- 
haps to get ſome light into this unde- 
ſerved ill treatment; for ſuch, Lehought, 
1 had a right to call theſe affronts, ſince 
indifference could not excuſe brutality; 
nor did I ſuppoſe that my forced abſence 
could be attributed to my diſhonour. I 
was inſenſible to the ſuſpicious air jt 
bore, and thought it ſhould have excited 
it Ys not reſentment, in the hearts of 
Hoſe that loved me. I imagined they 
might be apprehenſive for my ſafety, and 
pity my fate, but not blame my conduct. 
Since I became better n with 


the world, I have been ſenſible that they 


could not be called unjuſt in the ill opi- 
nion they had conceived of me, though 
they proved in an error. When people can 
judge only by appearances, a miſtake 
may often be unfortunate, without being 
dlameable. 2 | 
But as, at that time, my ignorance 
prevented my looking on the treatment I 
received in this light, I was not free from 
reſentment, eſpecially againſt Lady Pa- 
leſtine: ſhe had hurt my pride; my lord 
had wounded me in my affections; and 
grief did not leave me ſpirit enough to 
be angry with him. It was not in the 
2 of any other perſon to a{flict me; 
or where the greater malady is fixed, 
the leſſer is ſcarce felt. My mind was 
ſo little capable of any increaſe of un- 
eaſineſs, that it received no addition from 
finding myſelf excluded even from my 
own houſe, The chairmen knocked a 
conſiderable time at the door, till they 
were convinced nobody. was at home, 
_ alked me where I choſe to be car- 
led. 5 a 6 
This queſtion, indeed, puzzled me, 
though it could not add to my diſtreſs. 


" 


for, in ſuch a ſtate of mind, the fight of 


any perſon was irkſome : it muſt have 


laid me under ſome reſtraint ;.. for my 


ride would not ſuffer. me to declare that 
I could be ſo much affected by one whe 
felt nothing for me but indifference. and 


I was afraid of mentioning Lady Pa- 


leſtine's behaviour, ſince her ſeorn might 


proye an example to the milliner; for tha 
1 


ttle love to ape the great. It was not 
till the next day that I became able to 


reſolve or execute any thing. I then de- 
termined to write to Lord  Nox-heſtes; 
juſtifying this courſe from all imputa- 
tion of meanneſs, by perſuading myſelf, 


that to ſhew I was blamelefs was a duty 
I owed to my reputation. Inconitancy 


appeared to me the more criminal, from 


my having no idea of it. I ſuppoſed it a 
crime almoſt unparalleled, . knew not 
that cuſtom was thought ſo great an al- 
leviation of the offence, that it was treated 
by the world as one of the ſmalleſt frailties 
to which human nature is ſubject. Vour 
ladyſhip will, therefore, not wonder 
ſome reſentment was mixed with grief. 
But I found it eaſier to humble my pride 
than to mortify my affection. 

Had I eived that appearances were 
againſt — ſhould — —— — 


ſelf obliged to make all the ſubmiſſions | 


which could have been required of me, 


if I had been really in the wrong; for 
who can be ſecured in ſuch caſes from 
miſtaking the truth? But, without this 
excuſe for my condeſcenſion, I wrote to 
my lord a ſhort account of my impriſon- 
ment; adding, that I hoped he would. 


not partake of the marchioneſs s averHõ] ͤ 


to me; and he might be aſſured, that I 
ſhould not return even an unfriendly wiſh. 


for the injuries I had received from her; 
for whoever was his wife, I mult look. 


with affection; and, indeed, if ſhe made 
him happy, mult feel that 
wards her which a perſon 


ſerves who. 


on her with reſpe&, and, if ſhe-pleaſed,. 


1 


titude to- 
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I was afraid of attempting to get admit- 
tance into any other place, leſt it ſhould 
Fr oe me; and being little able to 
thin 


confers. upon us the great bleſſings in 
life: for in that rank I ſhould always 
eſteem his happineſs, however his heart 
„was long fat down there, before I was OP from me. I then begged, 
could recolle& a houſe where I might if he no longer wiſhed to ſee me, he would - 
hope to he received, At laſt, I thought - inſtruct, me where to find my former ſo- 

of a milliner whom I had uſed, and di- litude, and not detain me in 2 place which - 
rected them there. was become much more lonely to me 

This woman very readily accommo- than my cottagg eee. 

dated" me with a room, aud would have I forbore, as much as I was able, any + 
favoiired me, with her company, had I 1 55 expreſſions of WA gay if his 
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move his pity 3 and my concern was too 
| Luſter me to make him any re- 
proaches. "FI 4 | | SN 
As ſoon as I had written my letter, I 
ent it by one of the chairmen who had 
brought me to the milliner s. This man, 
either moved with compaſſion for one he 
faw fo deeply afflicted, at an age when 
grief might reaſonably have been thought 
2 off, or adtuated by the leſs laudable 
motive of hoping to find advantage from 
attending on a perſon whoſe affairs ap- 
peared ſo confuſed and complicated that 
2 menial aſſiſtant might be requiſite, 
came early in the morning to aſk if I 
had any commands. Whatever was his 
motive, the effect was convenient. I 
wanted a meſſenger, and gladly employed 
him. His ſagacity convinced him that 
my letter was of importance to me; and, 
without my ſaying any thing to that pur- 
poſe, aſſured me he would return with 
the utmoſt expedition. FT 
I believe the chairman kept his word; 


but, to impatient expeRation, time ſeems 


to move with leaden pace. The hour- 
_ glaſs empties ſlowly to thoſe who watch 
every ſand that falls through it. This 
was the cafe with me; the fleeteſt of the 
creation, had he been my meſſenger, 


would have dppeared ſlow to my impa- 


tience. From the inſtant the chairman 
left me, I expected his return; and would 
not believe my watch, it marked the pro- 
greſs of time ſo tediouſly in compariſon 
of my ſwift imagination. After what I 
thought a long abſence, the man came 
back. Thad ſcarce courage to atk the fuc- 
ceſs of my letter, and was 2 e 
ing none in his hand q but, calling all my 
fortitude to my aid, I ſtuttered out fome- 
thing like an enquiry; to which he re- 
plied, Lord Dorchefter was at home, and 
the ſervant carried m my letter; but re- 
turned immediately with it in his hand, 
faying his lord - refuſed to receive it, 
and commanded him never to bring an 
more meſſages or letters from me, un el 
he 3 Ae, his 3 and 
entire s of his recove 
of health or cake. wa this anfwer the 
chairman was returning; when the ſer- 
vant overtook him, deſired the letter, 
and that he would acquaint him where I 
was to be found; bidding him preſent 
his duty to me, and aſſure me that he 
would make farther trials to bring me an 
anſwer; and, if he could not fucceed, I 
mould receive my own letter ſafe, with an 
account how he had proceeded. 


OPHELIA, | 
Nothing could be mare ſhocking to me 
\would noteve 


than to find my lord not even read 
my juſtification. Indifferencealone could 
make him void of all curioſity about me; 
therefore I had little hope from his ſer. 
vant's good-natured intention. I knew 
if the ſight of his hand had not difpelled 
any pique I had conceived againſt him; 
the — arguments from another 
muſt have been unavailing: I ſhould 
have diſcovered more eloquence in the 
leaſt ſignificant letter of the alphabet 
— him, than in all the words ano- 
ther tongue could have uttered. Had I 
entertained the leaſt hope of ſucceedin 
by his ſeryant's interceſſion, my pride 
was too much humbled to have felt any 
mortification at being reduced to make 
uſe of ſach an interceſſor; but I confeſs 
I wen to think APES 9 fallen. 
I now ſtrongly experienced this infalli- 
ble — . Ky 


© She muſt be humble who would pleaſe, | 
And the muſt ſuffer who would love. 


And yet I continued blind to my own 
paſſion; I ſuſpected myſelf of no tenderer 
affection than friendſhip, of which I had 
fo high an idea, that I readily reconciled 
every pang I endured to my exalted no- 
tion of it. If I compared the ſentiments 
of my heart with what was generally 
called friendſhip in the world, it only 
ſerved to make me deſpiſe what others 
profeſſed, not to ſuſpet my own: a com- 
mon effect of a compariſon between our- 
ſelves and others. Any difference that 
appears to our own opinion, generally 
turns to our advantage, and gives us op- 
portunity of beſtowing ſome ſelf· applauſe 


upon our own perfections. 


CHAP. VII. 


Had been for ſome hours devoted to 
| deſpair, when I beheld Lord Dor- 
cheſter before me. I was fo buried in 
thought, that pre 2 op 9 
open; but the fight im put all my 
reverie to flight, He eagerly embraced 
me, and thanked Heaven he once more 
had me in his arms. Sudden joy over 
came me, and deptived me of the poweT 
of ſpeech. During my ſilence, he beg- 
ged pardon for his —— in refuſing 
to ſeeme; but that, convinced I had vo- 
luntarily fled .from him, he tho nit 
mean, as well as imprudent, to truſt ar 


{If with the fight of one from whom he 
was endeavouring to wean his affections; 
a painful trial which had coſt him many 
ngs, and yet proved totally unſucceis- 
fal. The fame motive, he (aid, induced 
him to refuſe my letter; which he con- 
feſſed he repented the next minute, and 
ſhould have called back my meſſenger, 
had he not been reſtrained by the fear of 
expoſing himſelf to his ſervants, and be- 
ing deſpiſed for his  meanneſs. This 
conſideration prevented his aſking any 
more queſtions concerning me the day 
before; but he could no longer maintain 
the ſame command over himſelf, and on 
ſome other pretence —_ the ſervant 
who had brought him my yu he en- 
quired what meſſenger I had employed. 
This gave the good-natured footman 
an opportunity of deſcribing the condi- 
tion into which I was thrown by his re- 
fuſing to ſee me, and all that paſſed on 
the occaſion. Seeing his lord moved by 
the account he — /» he ventured to 
expreſs his wonder at his lordſhip's hav- 
ing rejected my letter; for he was ſure I 
could not be in the wrong: ſince it was 
plain to perceive that F did not expect 
ſuch treatment as I had received the day 
before; and had none of that confuſion 
in my countenance ſo impoſſible to he hid 
by one who fears the reproaches of a per- 
ſon ſhe has injured. Lord Dorcheſter, 
without ſeeming offended at the liberty 
ke took, replied, that if he bad ſuppoſed 
Miſs Lenox could have juſtified herſelf, 
he would at leaſt have read her letter; 
and, indeed, could not but accuſe him 
ſelf of great inſolence in having refuſed 
| to ſee her when ſhe had favoured him 
with a viſit, or to receive what ſhe had 
done him the honour to write, but that 
anger had got the better of the reſpect 
due ho her. 4 BY de 
Tube ſervant, not perceiving that pri 
might be his lord's 8 for 


retaining ſome appearance of regard for 


one whom he had taught every perſon be- 
longing to him big — was — 
5 the manner in which he ſpoke 
of me, and told him the chairman had 
left my letter, therefore the means of re- 
Fi what he thought an offence was 
Kill in his power. Gbſerving that he 
locked rather diſconcerted than angry, 
n it, aud laying it on the table 
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much ſ 
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97 
have prevailed on himſelf immediately 
to have opened the letter, ſo ſtrong 
was pride and reſentment; but when he 
found himſelf alone, every other conſi- 
ſideration. vaniſhed before his hope, weak 


as it was, of ſeeing ane juſtified b 
defence. © But,” continued he, what 


©. had read your letter, the affliction ex- 
* preſſed in it, untinctured either with 
reſentment for the inconſtancy of whigh 

you ſuſpected me, or the meanneſs of 


© 
one who cannot feel an injury, and the 


* crue] treatment you had received onany 
account, as I gathered from the circum- 


* ances you related, gave me the ten- 
* dereſt concern, at the ſame time that it 


relieved me from a ſtate of miſery to 
inſpire me with the malt lively joy. I 
could not reſtrain my impatience, but 


tuch haſte and eagerneſs in my ſte 


aof every one that met me. I perceiv 

it plainly, but could not command ei - 

ther, nor on ſuch an occaſion beſtow a 
thought on the opinion of the multi- 
tude, But when I hoped to receive 


of you, I learnt that you were not there, 
nor could your ſerxants give me any 


conſiderable time at your door 
laſt went away. I reproved | 


empty, with more wannth and bitter- 
neſs than I believe any of my depend- 
ents ever {aw me uſe; and now had no 
chance of finding you, but in the poſ- 
: bility of my people's having learnt 


where you were. In order to make | 


5 this enquiry, I returned. home with as 
as I had left it, and had 
* the ſatisfaction. of hearing where you 


© lodged, Add to this, my joy in find- 


ing yon, my deareſt Ophelia, the de- 
light of knowing 2 think me wor- 
thy of pardon. Relate to me every 
circumſtance of what has befallen you. 


* Compleat my felicity by giving we 
* hopes 2 e&ion for 


mez or, if-you do not, forbear to tell it 
me: deceive me into happineſs, and 


| / 7 «APY ir fy eee A Virtue; — 


replied, * I never had leſs oc- 


before him, went out of the room, while ; caſion tu act the hypocrite, if this ĩs all 
| iy lovd continued in an anxious unter- you require, Though I haue chouglit 


wünty what courſe to tale. He owned | 
z W Pa * „ 


; ot AF" #4 


ee 1 


treatment of me cruel, I could 


iuftantly repaired to your houle, with 
countenance, as attracted the attention 


the reward of my haſte by the light 


further information, than that a neigh- 

bour told them a chair hos On 
ie day 

before, and finding no be at hqme,.at 


their cglignes in leaving the houſe | 
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cCholy recompence for all the pain I 


02 


yours to be angry; it could only 
ieve, But ſurely it was a melan- 


had ſuffered by my abſence from you.” 


Lord Dorchetter uſed all his power to 
ſoothe me; and, in juſtification of what 


he had done, informed me that Lady 


Trente wrote him a letter the day after 


my being carried off, to inform him that 


ſhe had overheard Miſs Lenox concert- 
with a young gentleman the night 


be s of 

before the means of running away with 
him, and conſidering all the precautions 
neceſſary towards concealing him from 


— 


his lordſhip's reſentment, and her from 
his ſearch. That ſhe did not hear of the 
day that was agreed upon, therefore 
thought ſhe could not too ſoon give this 


information, as there ſeldom paſted much 


time between the forming ſuch ſchemes 


and the execution of them; and knowing 


none of my friends but his lordſhip, the 


believed herſelf obliged in mere charity 
to acquaint him with it, as it might 


0 
him the power of preventing the yolhg 


la 


's ruin. 


This ingenious epiſtle found Lord 


Dorcheſter in the utmoſt anxiety; and 
the agreement it bore to my diſappear- 


ing, perſuaded him of the truth of it. 
n could fulfil her own 


redictions, would be very injudicious 


; if the fact did not correſpond with her 
words. He went directly to her houſe 
to enquire more particularly into the af- 


fair /vhich ſhe confirmed to him by many 
gorroborating circumſtances of her own 
invention, and expreſſed herſelf vaſtly 
concerned that ſhe did not apprehend how 


ſoon it was to be executed, ſince it might 
poſſibly have been prevented, if ſhe had 


: acquainted him with it the inſtant ſhe 
overheard us. 


Lord Dorcheſter wanted 
to diſcover the gentleman, but ſhe would 


give no particular deſcription; telling 


him ſhe could not ſatisfy a curioſity 
winch might endanger a life ſhe ſo highly 


valued, as ſhe feared he intended to call 
the perſon to account. Whenever he 


preſſed for this information, he could ob- 


tain nothing but, expreſſions of her at- 


tachment to him, (of which, though not 
a vain man, he was not ignorant before) 


telling him it ſhould make 


ill conduct, 


and invectives againſt my 
im indifferent 


to my fate; for no more could be re- 


quired of agnardian than a parent would 
perform; who on ſuch 9 muſt 


abgndon. their bei bebe child, and 


OPHELIA, 


leave her to receive the puniſhment ſhe f@ 
juſtly Fung 2 
Lady Trente procured many inter- 
views With Lid Darchcles h 1 50 
tended informations that might a i him 
in finding me out; the only means ſhe 
could diſcover of bringing him to her 
houſe, and therefore her working brain 
was continually employed in inventing 
them; and every time ſhe ſaw him, ſhe 
omitted no endeavours to attract him; 
but mixed ſo many bitter accuſations 
againſt me with the language her loye 
dictated, that ſhe only encreaſed his diſ. 
like to her. He thought the loye could 
not be delicate or generous that took a 
pleaſure in giving pain to the object of 
it, whatever benefit ſhe might hope would 
thereby accrue to herſelf. 
Having ſufficiently informed each 
other of all that had paſſed during our ſe- 
aration, we ſpent the reſt of the evening 
in rejoicing at it's being at laſt ended; 
but my lord declared. he ſhould never 
more think me ſafe out of his fight, nor 
knew how he ſhould vepture to 5 me 
for an inſtant. ere appeared an in. 
creaſe of tenderneſs in him which ſilenced 
all my repinings at what I had ſuffered. 
Some ditaſters give a reliſh to good for- 
tune, and little reverſes quicken affee- 
tion. | | | 


"CRAP. IX. 


I Did not return to my own houſe till 
the next morning. The hurry of 

my ſpirits had a good dcal diſordered 
me; and as all places are agrecable to 
the happy, I choſe to remain that day at 


* my lodgings: one great reaſon, I believe, 


might be an unwillingneſs to loſe any of 
my lord's company by the interruption 
we ſhould have received from removing 
my habitation. f 5 
My Lord Dorcheſter grew extremely) 
uneaſy when he perceived that my ill ſtate 
of health was more laſting than my 
anxiety. We had both flattered our- 
ſelves that happineſs would have cured 
me; but I believe my conſtitution had 
ſuffered as much from the. unwholeſome 
ſituation of the marchioneſs's caſtle as 
from vexation, and therefore eaſe of 
mind was not ſufficient to recover Me. 
He made me conſult a phyſician, wit 
declared Tunbridge waters the moſt pro- 
bable remedy; but as it was yet too wy 


OPHELIA, OS 
filled it, whom I ſhould have judged well | 


in the year to drink them, he gave me 
— 3 for preſent relief, with 
but indifferent ſucceſs. 

My lord determined to carry me to 
Tunbridge as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 

it, and engaged Lady Paleſtine to 

he of the party, which I then looked up- 
on as an obliging attention. Without 
any one to countenance and direct me, I 
muſt have been extremely at a loſs in a 
place ſo new. to me; but J have ſince per- 
ceived his motive was to prevent my be- 
coming intimate with any perſon who, 
not being ſo well inſtructed, might have 
fruſtrated his views. | 

In the interim, my lord's principal care 
was finding me out a variety of amuſe- 
ments. I was carried to every place 
where there wal any novelty that might 
divert me; but none made ſo great an 
impreſſion on me, as a collection of curi- 
oſities, and Bedlam, both of which I was 
ſhewn, I propoſed great pleaſure from 


the firſt, imagining I ſhould there ſee 


every thing that was uncommonly beau - 
tiful; and was greatly . to 
find that, on the contrary, the collector 
ſeemed to have been actuated by a pique 
at Nature; for if ſhe happened to ſwerve 
from her general laws, to contradict all 
order, beauty, and uſe, the miſhapen, 
uninformed maſs, became to him more 

valuable than her faireſt productions. He 
had ſpent his hfe in ſearch of things from 
which moſt people would have runaway, 

and had cheriſhed what would have 
frighted others. I found he was the ge- 
neral parent of monſters, the grand nurſe 
of abortions, and equally the careful re- 
ceiver of thoſe who were born dead or 
died of old age, declaring war with the 
earth, by defrauding it of it's due tri- 
bute, the bodies of the deceaſed. The 
latter, indeed, I was informed, had not 
been performed by his own art, he hav- 
ing robbed Egypt cf half it's Ptolemies, 
and yet without a moral view in ſhewing 
| how poor a load is the body of a king. 

One might ſay with Anton) - 
Lie there, thou ſhadow of an emperor z _ 
©Theground thou cover ſt on thy motherEarth 
Is all thy empire now. | by 


L was carried next to Bedlam; where I 


was ſurprized to find ſo few perſons con- 


fined in a place which I was told had been 
appropriated to the reception of fuch as 
were deprived of their reaſon ; for] my- 
Alf had ſeen a ſufficient number to have 


> 
* 


in things which when attained would 


and rejoices in his ſtore, 


becomes the ruler of the world, without 
author's imagination reconciles the two 


cileable, wit and riches; and, enrap- 


qualified. 


It was ſtrange to me that no perſon 
ſhould be thought to deſerve confine- 
ment but he whofe hurtful actions pro- 


ceeded from miſtaken notions; while he 


who is prompted by evil intentions, wha = 
acts in open defiance of religion, virtue, 
and reaſon, and endeavours to form a 
© happineſs for himſelf in deſtroying that 
of lociety, ſhall be imitated by a few, <A | 
all. 


1 y many, and tolerated by 


e ſhall be ſuffered to enjoy liberty who, | 
from a falſe pride reduces himſelf and fa- 
mily to beggary and ſhame; he who 


re ee his principles, and tramples 


oneſty under foot, in order to gain ho- 
nours, ſhall be received into ſociety; ; 


while the poor wretch who innocent] 


fancies himſelf a king, ſhall be ſhut ina 
dark room, denied the light of the ſun, 
which graciouſly © ſhines on the juſt and 


© the unjuſt;* 


I received great conſolation from ſee- 


ing ſo much happineſs among a ſet who 


above all others ſeemed to claim our pity; 
and was glad to find that the lunaticks 


in Bedlam, as well as thoſe that live more 
at large, could ſay that * there is à plea · 
© ſure in being mad, which none but 


© madmen know; and I ani not ſure the 


former have not the larger ſhare of it, 
He who madly believes felicity to conſiſt 


give him more pain than ſatis faction; he 
who aims at impoſſibilities, and ſearches 
for what cannot be diſcovered y has juſt 


reaſon enough to feel diſdppointment, 2 
but not to conquer the turn of mind 


which led him into the vain purſuit which 
occaſioned it. | 1 


+ 


On thecontrary, in Bedlam the ambi- 
tious man is a king; and, with fancied _ 
majeſty, ſtruts as proudly in his wretched 


rags as if cloathed in coronation robes 
and his head js as eaſy as if graced with 
a diadem. 
believes himſelf poſſeſſed of mines of gold, 
The 
enjoys imaginary pleaſure, and fancies 


variety, while his life paſſes in a dull 


ſameneſs day after day. The politician 


here beholds the ſucceſs of every ſcheme; 
he new-monlads the ſtate, wages bloody 


wars, effects the greateſt revolutions, and 
ſtirring out of his little cell. Here the 
things be before found moſt irrecbon- 


Na ; tured, 
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9% OPHELIA, 


tured, enjoys a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior 
genius. The vain woman, in ſpite of 
age or ſmall-pox, perceives an admirer 
im every one that beholds her; and the 


finical beau fancies finery in his filth. 


Where every ay is imaginary, the 
pride and vanity” of the undertaker aſ- 
{ures him of ſuecefs; nothing but reaſon 
will convince an obſtinate man that his 
enius can be conquered, and his well- 
fad ſcheme baffled. . 

I was not long permitted to enjoy the 
conſolation I received from finding that 
miſery was not always the portion of the 
mad; for we were ſoon carried to anothe: 

part of the * 0 {et aſide for thoſe 
who were icked with 
wretchedneſs. This, indeed, was a dread- 
ful ſight; for though the cauſes were 
fantaſtick, the ſufferings were *roal. 
There was ſomething too ſhocking in 


this ſcene to tempt me to make a ſtay of 
many minutes in it. We left it as ſoon 
as we could; but yet I thought the le- 


ſon it gave might not be uſeleſs to a mind 


4. capable of refleftion. Should it not teach 


mankind to endeavour to bring their 
paſſions under the directions of reaſon ? 
To fix their inconſtant minds, and expel 


every fantaftick whim, leſt they ſnould 
gain ſtrength from time and encourage- 


ment, till they arrive at the dreadful ex- 
ceſs of which Bedlam affords fo many 
examples? Tf people once ſuffer them- 
ſelves to deviate from Reaſon's path, 
who can pretend to fix any certain bounds 


imaginary. 


recolle& it without falling back into the 
ſame train of reflections which I then 
made upon it, and for whicta longer ex- 
perience of the world has only ſerved to 
give me a greater ſcope: '| In conſidera- 
tion of this indulgence,, I will promiſe, 
if poſſible, to avoid all ſuch oftence for 
the future; and, the hetter to effect it, 


will carry your ladyſhip to a new place, 


for their miſguided ſteps? and when the 


_confiltency of action which ſhe ſhould 
conſtitute gives place to every whim of a 
capricious mind, it is wonderful that 
they ſhould wander on till they arrive at 
diſtraction. The pleaſures, honours, 
and misfortunes, of thoſe who are deno- 
minated rational beings, are generally 
imaginary ; they frequently rejoice at 
hat is no benefit, and grieve for what is 
two evil; they eagerly purſue trifles which 
are not Wand a thought, and neglect mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance: in ſhort, 
they will labour 8 to obtain pleaſures 


which laſt but a day; and, fora moment's 


gratification, will give up the happineſs 


which ſhall continue through alt eter- 


nity. eee TOS 2239] | 
Mp i cannot help thinking your ladyſhip 


lulled into a ſweet ſlumber by my mo- 
ralizing on. this ſcene; but indeed you 


muſt excuſe me; for it made fo deep an 


paſſing over in ſilence the remainder of 
the time I ſpent in London; for, as itaf. 
forded little beſide matter for reflection 
on cuſtoms to which I was a ſtranger, 1 
may be apt again to turn moralizer. I 
muſt depend on the actions of others for 
making my narration more agreeable to 
yon than a long ſeries of my own- 
thoughts, which are nothing but a com- 
poſition of ty obſervations that would 
make any good- natured perſon weep the 
poverty of the imagination that gave riſe 
to them; liwely remarłks that would prove 
better ſoporificks than all the opium in 
Turkey; diſſertations, moral, religious, 
and entertaining; from which, after 
much yawning, you may learn that it is 
right to do right, and wrong to do 
wrong ; that friendſhip is better than en- 
mity, and that it is wiſer to pleaſe than 
to offend. Theſe rows truths I ſhall 
leave to be taught by perſons who love 
ſporting on an old ſentiment in thread- 
bare words, avoiding as much as'I can 
the produce of my own brain, in hopes 
of affording you more entertainment by 
collecting exoticks, than from any plants 
that ariſe from ſo bad a ſoil as my ima- 
gination, which is not very fertile of any 
thing but weeds. . LTH] 
I muſt not, however, omit one affair 

which was tranſacted before we left Lon- 
don. The Marchioneſs of Trente was 
ſo enraged at Mrs. Herner's having left 
me a poſſibility of eſcaping, by which 
her ſchemes were fruſtrated, and ſhe ex- 
poted, that ſhe refuſet| to ſee her at her re 
turn to London, where Mrs. Herner 


Went as ſoon as ſhe found I was irreco- 


verably loſt. A more Iæmentable effect 
of the marchioneſs's diſpleaſure than the 
withdrawing the light of her counte- 
nance, was her refuſing to maintain her 
any longer, in which Jeniat the- abnſed 
her in the moſt opprobrious terms that 
rage and inſolence could ſuggeſt. In 
this diſtreſs Mrs. Herner applied to ma- 
ny of her friends; but found that few 
ple's compaſſion | extended farther 


Impreſſion on my mind, that I can never than words and condolancrs; as — 8 =" 


* 


ef:ftual conſolation, every one | ſhifted 
per off to another; as more able to aſſiſt 
ber. Like Gay's hare, ſhe received no- 
thing but advice to apply to others; The 
© ſheep's at hand, and wool is warm.“ I 
ſoppoſe ſhe thought I might harbour 
ſome reſentment againſt her, in conſidera- 
tion of the part ſhe had been employed 
to act towards me; at leaſt ſaw no rea- 
ſon to expect I ſhould do for her what 
thoſe who call themſelves her friends re- 
fuſed; ſo that I only heard by chance 
that ſhe and her niece had quarrelled, 
hut the occaſion of it was unknown. 
Lord Dorcheſter had adviſed me to con- 
teal the marchioneſs's behaviour towards 
me, and Mrs. Herner had not declared 
it, fearing to exaſperate her ſtill more. 
Though I was as little diſpoſed to 
eſteem Mrs. Herner's diſpoſition as to 
be grateful for-the office the had under- 
taken, yet I could not he inſenſible to her 
diſtreſs. A brave man ſtrugghng with 
© the ſtorms of fate, is the nobleſt work 
of God, and deſerves our admiration ; 
but a mean man is {till his workmanſhip, 
and, when afflifted, demands our pity, 
I told my lord how much her misfor- 
tunes affected mez.and the more, as I 
was, though not blameably, the occaſion 
of them. I found his heart was not leſs 
enetrable than mine; he compaſſionated 
ber, and faid he could not bear that any 
one ſhould be made wretched by an event 
which reſtored his happineſs. He an- 
fwered me, that I might be eaſy on her 
account, for he would take care ſhe ſhould 
have the means of being ſo; but thought 
it right that, if poſſible, they ſhould. be 
procured from Lady "Frente, who at leaſt 
deſerved that puniſhment. 

Lord Dorcheſter accordingly went to 
the marchioneſs, and told her, that ſhe 
muſt know: he was well acquainted with 
her treatment of me, and that ſhe might 
expect to have it made publick, and to 
become the topick of general diſcourſe, 
if ſhe would not agree to ſettle an inde- 
pendency on Mrs. Herner. Not that he 
was at all obliged to that lady's inten- 
tons, who had been a vigilant gaoler, 
but becauſe he pitied the woman. Lady 
Trente was ſhocked at ſeeing my lord; 
but this propoſal ſoon turned the bluſh 


A ſhame into the higher red of anger. 
He found her invincible ſpirit ſcarcely to 
de ſubdued by 'the pride of reputation. 
She would indeed, after a ſhort reſiſt- 
Aànce, have conſented to receive her aunt; 
du my lord had undertaken. the poor 


there. 


woman's cauſe, and thought he ſhould | 


but half relieve her diſtreſs, if he expoſed 


her to her niece's ill- uſage. He there- 


fore inſiſted on a ſettlement of two hun- 
dred pounds per annum for her, finding 
no hopes of ſuch an allowance volunta- 
rily, as he thought her relation to che 
marchioneſs, and her paſt merits, deſerved 
from her. At laſt he ſucceeded, got the 
ſettlement drawn up, and delivered it into 


the hands of the overjoyed Mrs. Herner. | 


CASH: 
I ADY Paleſtine delayed our going 
; to Tunbridge for more than — 
night after Lord Dorcheſter wiſhed me 


He was deſirous of my drinkin 
the waters as ſoon as the weather woul 


ermit; but her ladyſhip did not appre- 
end ſhe ſhould os n plealure 
from watching my recovery, to reconcile 


her to the place while-it oontinued empty. 
She did not give this as her reaſon for 
deferring her journey, but put it upon 


buſmeſs, which, in a woman who had no 


buſmeſs but pleaſure, told it as plainly 
though more civilly, than if ſhe had ſav 


it in expreſs terms. By this delay, the 
place was pretty full when we got thither. 


We arrived late at night; but᷑ the love of 
py determined Lady Paleſtine to 
appear t 

on my doing the ſame... I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to evening crowds z. but to be 
introduced into one ſo early, in the day 


was quite new to me, and ſo little agrees 
able to me at a time when my health made 


me rather languid in a morning, that I 
wondered it ſhould ever be a practice 
among a ſociety of in valides. 


ſince, for the reaſons I aſſigned for it. I 
imagined it was intended as a part of that 


_ eourſe which was to feſtore the ſick td 
health; and medicinally deſigned to pro- - 


mote chearfulneſs, to remove the gloomi« 
neſs acquired in the night, enliyen the 


languor of a ſick perſon's morning, to 
divert their thoughts from their infirmi- 


ties, and give a turn to their ſpirits. Not 


contented with this reaſon alone, as ſome 


of the muſick ſcetned too loud for the 


tremnbling frame of an invalid, I ſuſpected 
it vyas alſo intended to drown the com- 


plaints of the ſick, as drums and trum. 
pets are uſed in battle to prevent the 
Sroans 


1 


e next morning z and ſhe inſiſted 


The muſick which played while the | 
company remained upon the walks pleai- 
ed me; but I have laughed at myſelf 
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groans of all the wounded from being 
heard by the reſt, who might be intimi- 
dated by them. Imaginatian often makes 
us attribute to deſign what is really the 
effect of chance— | 


4 And learned commentators view, 
© In Homer, more than Homer knew. 


But I am ſtill of opinion, that, though 
this may not be a reaſon for the muſick's 
laying, it is a good conſequence ariſing 
| 5 it; for J obſerved, that if it ceaſed 
for a moment, I heard a hundred voices, 
too weak, indeed, to contend with the ſhrill 
violin, or the hoarſe violincello, uttering 
promiſcuoully the words Jaundice, Palſy, 
Gout, Rheumatiſm, with the names of 
almoſt every other diſeaſe incident to hu- 
man nature; with ſo minute a detail of 
the ſymptoms of each, as increaſed the 
evil in the ſufferer's imagination, and 
lowered the ſpirits of the hearer; and all 
nin ſuch a contuſion of tongues, that it was 
impoſſible to appropriate to each their 
reſpective complaints; but ſerved to con- 
vince me, that all diſtempers were there 
aſſembled. This filled my mind with a 
kind of horror; and I was almoſt ready 
to believe I had made one in Holbein's 
Danes af Death.: na 
I was for ſome time amuſed with the 
variety of characters this place afforded, 
and with the vanity and envy ſo apparent 
in many, whach, I make no doubt, often 
delays the benefit that would otherwiſe 
be received from the waters. A pretty 
woman affli ted with the jaundice, whoſe 
ſpirits have been ſufficiently depreſſed 
with the cloud of yellow ſpread over her 
charms, has been ſeen to grow viſibly of 
à deeper dye by the perſecution of a rival 
beauty, who, to compleat the triumph of 
health and bloom, would always fit next 
ber. It was common to ſee a young lady 


with bright eyes, and reſplendent cow- 


lexion, place herſelf cloſe by a pale and 
anguid ſpectre, and with pleaſure con- 
ſidering the contraſt; or a giggling girl, 
crouding a dejected invalid, who might 
have ſat for the image of Patience on a 
monument. 21 81 
The variety of behaviour in this vari- 
ous company was not leſs entertaining. 
I was often diverted with obſerving a 
meeting between a delicate town lady, and 
a robuſt northern laſs: the contempt in 
each of their countenances ſufficiently 
proved the ſelf- ſatisfaction of both. The 


* aſſurance of a perſon much accuſ- 


tomed to company, and the timorons ſſy- 
nets of a country girl, who never befcre 
was five miles dittant from the famil 

manſion, makes no bad ſcene; the one 
advancing with intended affability, while 
the other, with innocent fear, retires from 


the forward thing, whom ſhe ſuſpects of 
| ſome bad deſign. | | 


When I had ſo often obſerved theſe 


movements of the mind, that they grew 
old to me, they ceaſed to entertain, and I 
became very much tired of the rooms, 
except on ball-nights. I loved dancing; 
and Lord Dorchelter, or Lord Larbo- 
rough, (who tollowed us down to Tun- 
bridge) were my partners. I found more 
than ever the inconvenience of being the 
ſubject of obſervation. I could neither 
ſit nor walk in peace; every motion was 
conſtrained, by perceiving myſelf conti- 
nually ſtared at. In a morning, indeed, 
I was leſs obſerved ; ſick people have not 
then ſpirits enough to be impertinent: my 
lord ſaid I owed it to the paleneſs of my 
complexion; for ſickneſs had robbed meof 
my natural colour, though the heat of the 
room in an evening would, in a degree, 
reſtore it. Lady Paleſtine uſed to be out 
of patience with the uneafineſs ſhe ſawme 
under at being looked at; and would tell 


me ſhe never envied me ſo much: I have 


been ready to reply, that perhaps ſhe 


thought a very exact examination could 


diſcover only beauties in her, whereas I 
was fearful that ſuch ſtrict obſervation 
mutt rather enable them to perceive de- 
fects in me, which in a tranſient view. 
might be overlooked. | 


I wiſhed myſelf leſs at leiſure to remark 


the actions of others, the impertinent ef- 
fect of idleneſs; and, growing extremely 
tired of fitting by a card- table, without 
having the leaſt Knowledge of the game 
there played at, (which, however, ſo fixed 
Lord Dorcheſter and Lady Paleſtine's 


* 


thoughts on their cards, that I had no 


converſation with them) I was tempted 
to try my fortune at a game at Chance, 
then much in faſhion. As no ſkill was 
required, I thought I might ſucceed as 
well as others. Fortune has been ſaid to 
favour fools; and at play, I was an abſo- 
lute idiot; therefore had ſome reaſon to 
hope ſhe would prove propitious. | 
went home the fil night, winner of 
two or three guineas, and was very well 
entertained. | Play, by keeping up all 
eager attention, amuſed me much; an 
ſoonawakened in me the ſpirit of a game- 
ſter, I regularly attended the table re 
55 night, 


* 


OPHELIA. 


night, but conſtantly with bad ſucceſs, 
This did not diſcourage me; but, on the 
contrary, convinced my good luck was 


changed, I continued till I bad not a ſhil- 


ling left; fully expecting that every take 
would bring me back part of what I had 
loſt. Iwas now in a thiavreeable ſitnation: 


I reproached myſcit for my folly; and, 


not being able to ſupply the expences of 
going abroad, Was obuged to ſpend my 
evenings at home. This was not very 
eaſy; for Lady Paleſtire loved no place 
that was not crouded, and my lord was 
engaged in a party which he kne / not how 
to leave. I was obliged, ther ctore, to 
practiſe a conſtant reſiſt>nce to the preſ- 
ling inſtances they continually made me 
to accompany them. It was with regret 
I did what ſeemed ſo very obſtinate and 
diſobliging, as to _—_ in laying I did 
not chuſe to go when they ſo earneſtly 
entreated it; but I was too much aſhamed 


of my folly, to own my reaſon; beſides, 


that it would have been making my lord 

y for it inſtead of myſelf. To be fo 
ong deprived of his preſence, was very 
painful to me: if I had goneto the rooms, 
there were times when he was not fixed to 


a a card-table, and then I uſed to enjoy 


his converſation; but now I did not ſee 
him for three long hours together. He 
too regretted the fame; and at laſt began 
to account for my oftinacy from his own 
imagination. | 

One day he was extremely melancholy, 
though he ſeemed as fond of me as ever, 


if not more tender; but it was accompa- 


nied by ſuch an air of dejection, that 1 
forgot the emptineſs of my purſe, and 
thought of nothing but him. 
Having a dread of his jealous temper, 
I conſidered whether this change could 
be attributed to it. I recalled to mind 
every . circumſtance of my behaviour; 
whereby I diſſipated all fears of that fort. 
- I had been fo very cautious of giving 
him offence, that I had avoided the 
acquaintance of all men, and had not even 
given a civil anſwer to thoſe who ſpoke 
to me, or thanked them for ſuch civilities 
as people have an opportunity of paying 
at apublick place. o do this had been 
a great force on my diſpoſition, which is 
naturally free and gay; but Thad ſuffer- 
ed too much not to conquer it. 
© | Unable to gueſs at the reaſon of the 
depreſſion of my lord's ſpirits; I'begged 
him to tell it me; and, with ſome reluc- 
tance, he ſaid It is cruel, my dear 


. © I begin to recover the 


© fancies that afflict you. 


© am ſenſible, if I am unhappy, it is not 
* with your intention; your behaviour 


ſhews me, that you are unwilling to 
make me ſo; though it afllicts, yet it 
obliges mez * by raiſing my eſteem, 


increaſes my affectian, while it proves 
the abatement of your s. Do not ima- 


not unjuſt, though I :m unhappy; our 
inclinations are not in our power; if 


retain the ſame portion I once enjoyed. 
You look ſurprized ; but pardon me, 
my dearelt angel, if I impute your re- 
ſolution of not going abroad to a de- 
ſire of conquering {ome impreſſions 
made on your heart, which in publick 
you fear would be increaſed. I can 
aſſign no other reaſon for your reſiſting 
our importunities, and thus turning us 
looſe in a place of gaiety and diſhpa- 
tion; nor for the confuſion and diſ- 
turbance which is viſible in you when 


the thoughtfulneſs in which I often per- 
ceive you. I admire the efforts you uſe 


it is worthy the goodneſs of your heart; 
any one ſo unhappy, as you know I 


fections. I have nothing to complain 
my keeping a heart that ſo generoufhy 
endeavours to remain mine. I almo 
pity you for poſſeſſing virtues, which 
increaſe a love your humanity would 
wiſh to diminiſh : you are far above the 


fection you cannot return. My kind, 
my good Ophelia, tell me, with your 
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by thus avoiding my powerful riyal, 
« dangerof loſing. All this he uttered 
with ſo much melancholy ana tenderneſs, 
that I could have ſhed tears for his ima- 


ginary misfortune. My aſtoniſhment at 


this unaccountable -whim was beyond 
expreſſion. TI cried out What will 


© not a jealous fancy ſuggeſt! How fer- 
© tile is it's invention! Ohl my lord, 
* how ingenious are you to torment your- 

4 


« ſelf! Who would imagine that 


« ſuppoſitions have no other foundation 


© than my ſtaying a few days at home! 


Conſider how ſuſceptible you are of 


< eager to go abroad, 1 ſhould have given 
« rils to ſome of thei kindf ſaſyic 1 


. 


41 
42 


gine I mean to reproach you: you are 


to conquer this new-born inclination : 


which would make you grieve to render 


art I was in 


ad I been 


your's were, I am perſuaded I ſhould 


we efideavour to get you with us, and ; 


ſhall be made by the loſs of your af- 


of but my own defects, which prevent 


low pride of defiring to preſerve an af. 


natural ſincerity, if I may hope, that, 
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. by chuſing to ſtay at home, I have done 
the ſame. - Can nothing but a total in- 
ditference to every thing give you the 
© eaſe of mind I with you ? I have mu 
of it in my heart; but youth and vi- 
© yacity will not ſuffer ſuch coldneſs of 
manner.“ I then aſſured him that, fo 


far from having found any one Whom 


I was diſpoſed to like too well, I had not 
even ſeen a man that was more agreeable 
to me. But all I could fay, would not 
convince him. He replied, this was the 
anſwer of my humanity, not of my truth; 
that I thought concealment juſtified by 
the eaſe it might give him; and, in ſhort, 
he would not belidves that his fears were 
groundleſs, if T would not tell him the 
reaſons of my leaving off going abroad, 
when he imagined it was grown more 


agreeable by my having got into a party 


-at a game, of which I ſeemed very fond. 
I then told him, the truth was, I had 
been ſo fooliſh as to loſe too much money 
to like it any longer. That, rephed 
his lordſhip, is no reaſon why you ſhould 
© not go abroad as you did before you 
* 1 Thus he perplexed me by not 
readily accepting my reaſons, till at laſt 
I was reduced to tell him, that I thought 
it would be more prudent to take the ho- 
nour of the delicate, wiſe, and generuus 
_ ſentiments, upon which he had ſuppoſed 
me to act, than to own frankly, that 1 
was fo very great a fool, as to loſe every 
ſhilling I had at cards; and by that means 
| had been obliged to keep houſe for want 
of money to defray the neceſſary expences 

of going abrbad. bo 
J looked ſi fficiently filly, I believe, 


when I made this confeſſion; but when 
I had thus mortified myſelf, it was hard 


that my lord would ſcarcely credit it. To 
give aparticular'deſcription of my folly, 


was a ſufficient puniſhment for it; but 
found this ee in order to convince 
his incredulity; fo, with ſome bluſnes, 1 
told him, that my firſt ill- luck made me 
deſperate, and 1 loit all my money in try- 


ing to re-over part of it. | 

Lord Dorcheſter laughed fo heartily, 
that he pat me almoſt out of humour, 
and quutè out of countenance; but he ſoon 
acknowledged this to be fo natural and 
fo common, that it was extremely credi- 
ble; and declared hunſelt overjoyed to 
find that my money, and not my affec- 
tions, had been won. He would have re- 


paired my ill- fortune, by giving me mueh 


more than I choſe to accept. He begged 
I would not eontroul my inclinations; for 


try gentleman, a few 


he could furniſh me with a conſiderable 
ſum yearly, without any mconvenience to 
himſelf, and could truſt to my prudence 
for not excreding it. | 

I could not forbear returning him 


thanks for an indulgence,” in reality, ſo 


blameable ; but, telling him, that he was 
willing to build his dependance on a very 
weak foundation, as my paſt folly tog 


_ plainly ſhewed, I aſſured him, I was ſuffi- 


ciently difguſted with play, and would 
never again begin any thing to which my 
prudence found it difficult to put a ſtop. 

My lord ſeemed ſo happy at having 
learnt the cauſe of my retirement, that! 
could not but think I was peculiarly for- 
tunate in having the power of giving ſo 
much pleaſure by the diſcovery of my 
follies. But this ſuſpicious turn in his 
temper appeared to me very ſtrange: I 
thought it an unaccountable narrowneſs 
of mind in a man ſo generous in other 
reſpects. | 

I wondered he ſhonld ſuppoſe friend. 
ſhip could be ſo {con conceived or ended, 
ſince either appeared io me a work of 
time. One might fee merit in an early 


acquaintance, or, in ſome unguarded mo- 


ment, diſcover faults, which for a long 


time had been concealed ; but the effect 


could not be ſo ſpeedy. Natural indif- 
ference, or habitual fondneſs, require time 


to conquer them. However, as the co- 


vetouſneſs of my affection proved the 
value he ſet upon it, I was not inclined 
to complain of the conſequences; but 
thought myſelf made for the deſtruction 
of his virtues, ſince only in his behaviour 
to me, had he ever ſwerved from the moſt 
extenſive generoſity and tendereſt huma· 


nity, 


ene. 
6 . ING my (fy at Tunbridge, l 


ſaw many bad conſequences at- 
tend gaming; but none are worth com- 
municating, except one, which was ſo 
ludicrous, that as it ſoon became publick, 
it grew a general entertainment. A coun- 
before, had 
married a young lady, with whom he 


made an agreement before marriage, that 


ſhe ſhould never go to London; to which, 
as liking the man and his fortune, ſhe 


— — conſented. tn a pretty — 
ſtay in the country, ſhe began to grow. 

little tired of ber ſolitude, and could not 
: forbear -ufing ſome perſuaſions, to ra 


O PH E JL. I A. 
yail on her huſband to be more com- 


plaiſant after marriage than he was be- 
fore: a ſtrange endeavour certainly; but 
he being a good-natured man, was ſo 

to refuſe her earneſt requeſt; though, as 
their eitate was ſmall, and they had a 
pretty large family, he could not recon- 
cile it to his conſcience. However, as her 


deſire grew very ſtrong, and her impor- 


tunities frequent, he at laſt told her, that 
an expedition to London was too expen- 
ſive to agree with their finances; but, if 
ſhe could fave up an hundred pounds, 
(as ſhe had the ſole care of the money) 
he would go with her to Tunbridge, and 
ſtay there as long as it laſted. | 
Thus encouraged in her o:conomy, ſhe 
abridged their own table, ſtarved the ſer- 
vants, and was indefatigable in her en- 
deayours to ſcrape up this happy ſum. 
This, in a year's time, ſhe accompliſh- 
ed, and with great joy acquainted her 
huſband with it. He had ſuffered a little 
by the change which this ſparingneſs had 
produced in the entertainment of himſelf 
and his friends ; but that had never mor- 
tified him ſo much as the knowledge 
that the ſum was compleated, He was 
fond of the country, loved the ſport it 
afforded, and had, beſides, great part of 
his eſtate in his hands, for tue good ma- 
nagement of which his preſence was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. However, he would 
not diſappoint his wife, nor break his 
word: ſo the day was fixed, and they went 
thither accordingly. They placed them- 
ſelves in the firſt lodgings they could 
find; hut as they were very bad, it was 
agreed they ſhould change them for.bet- 
ter the next week. | | 
Now our lady was in high bliſs; and, 
that all her time might be filled up, was 
abroad from morning till night. The 
huſband was not fond of any of the di- 
verſions going forward there; and found 


the wearineſs natural to people at firſt 


coming to a place where they have no 


acquaintance, and where the manner of 
life is quite different from-what they have 
been accuſtomed to, or liked; but he did 
not deſpond, as he hopes to get into a 
little more ſociety and hoſpitality when 

they had a better apartment. 
Accordingly, at the end of the week, 
te defred bn lady | 
which they had brought their money, 
that he might get it changed | 
would go and take good lodgings, 


_ 
and ſettle themſelves in à comfortable 


| Wd handſame manner. The meek wife 


think! Come, ſpea | 
| cry. Why, you know, I am never 
to give him the bill in angry. You are my good wife, and 


5 and then 


* 
was a little confounded, and deferred her 
compliance, ſaying it was time enough; 
their lodgings would ſerve very well ano- 
ther week, and then they ſhould have 
better choice, as, in ſo fluctuating a place 


many people would be gone by that time, 


with many other pretences to delay. But 
the huſband ſhewing her reaſons were not 
ſufficient, perſiſted in his requeſt. 
This increaſed her confuſion to the 
eateſt degree. At laſt, with downcaſt 
s conſcious bluſhes, and fluttering 
voice, ſhe cries - My dear, I have 
changed the bill! Oh, very well!“ 


anſwered the huſband; it will fave me 
the trouble of gong. it. But give me a 
little money, that 1 


may provide. us 
with ſach things as we want.“ The 


poor lady grew ſtill more diſtreſſed; and 


was reduced to whiſper —* I have no 


money! — I beg your pardon,” an- 
ſwered he; I underſtood you had chang-. 


« ed the bill. Come, give it me, then, 
and you ſhall have ſome preſently. I 
© aſſure you, Molly, there is no living at 
* this place without money. You are 
right, anſwered the penitent wife; 1 
© have changed the bill! — Well, well,” 
replied the huſband; * Lam very ſtupid, - 
© to be ſure; this thick air has affected 

* my ſenſes, and I can underſtand no- 

© thing. Firſt, I fancied, you ſaid you - 

© had changed the bill; and then, that 

© you had no money. I do nothing but 
C . Come, my dear, let's £0 and 
© ſeek for lodgings. Our couſins, of 


Penn Hall, came aft Sight, My uncle 


© Cramp writes me word he ſhall be here 
© to-morrow; and my aunt Jones is ex- 
« pected every minute. We muſt invite 


© theſe friends to dinner. 1 would not 


© have them think we are grown fine 


© folks, becauſe we are in a fine place; 


© we muſt not forget our relations. I 
© Jove to live well every where with my 
family. — . My love, ſay 


| | ſays again the 
abaſhed lady, indeed you do not blun- 
© der. I beg your pardon; but and, 
inſtead of finiſhing her ſentence, a few _ 


tears trjekled down her checks. What 


is the matter with you, Molly * 
the huſband, * Why, you are a riddle, I 
plain, and never 


of L love you; ſay what you pleaſe, for 


© I cannot bear to ſee you vexed. 


45 Vou are too good, my dear, e- 
ies the wife, ſobbing grievouſly : © but 
plies the wite, ſob PS 75 y: bu 
© it muſt come out; o I may as well 
0 © tell 
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© loſt——" Here the tears flowed again. 
© Oh, you have loſt your purſe, have 
© you?” anſwered the huſband. © Why, 
; I am ſorry for you; it is hard er 
* ſhould loſe any part of what you had 
© faved with ſo much care; and I wiſh 
© could afford to make it up to you. 
© But we will have it cried; if 4 honeft 
« periorr has found it, he will reſtore it 
© undiminiſhed : but, to be ſure, there 
© are more rogues than honeſt men here; 
© ſo the chance is againſt us. However, 
© if we do not recover it, yon are ſo good 
© a manager, that we ſhall do very well 
© ſome time on the reſt: we muſt live a 
little more ſparingly; that is all.” 

Alas! alas“ cried fhe,in an agony; 
© there is no reſt to live upon! We have 
© nothing of which to be ſparing !'— 
* What? ſays he, © had you all the 


money in your purſe? That was un- 


© lucky indeed; and, I am afraid, will 


make it more difficult to be recovered 
© for there are people whoſe honeſty 


© would have reſiſted twenty pounds, 


* who will not be proof againſt an hun- 
© dred.* J FIN IOgR 
© It was not loft fo neither, my dear 


confeſs the whole truth, if my tears 
will but Iet me. You muſt know, 
then, the firſt, night I went into the 
rooms, I faw a great many people at a 
pretty play; it ſeemed the eaſieſt game 
in the world, Some very civil- per- 
© ſons made room for me; and I could 
not ſee why IT ſhould not play as 
others; ſo I ſat down, and began by 
winning :. but, before the end of the 
nigh:, I loſt a good deal, and was 
obliged to get the man belonging to 
the table to change my bill. The next 
morning I endeavoured to win it back 
again; and did in part. At night, I 
thought I might win the whole; but, 


ö 


aſhamed to kt you know it; but in- 


_ © tended, as ſoon as JI could get back all 


I had diſburſed, to play no longer, and 
4 to ſettle all things with you. Here 
her ſorrow grew very clamorous; and 


with much difficulty ſhe ſobbed out. 


© In trying to win it, I loſt it all to ten 
© guineas!' At this melancholy con- 
cluſion, the weeping dame was quite in- 


conſolable: but the huſband, not ſorry - 


to have a good excuſe to return home, 
where his affairs required his preſence, 
begged her to make herſelf eaſy; that 


OPHELIA. 
© tell you at firſt, my love, that I have 


huſband!” reptied the lady. I will 


inſtead of that, I Joſt more. I was 


he came only to divert her; and, as the 
lad had her diverſion, he was perfectly 
well . and as much ſo, that it 
was done in a ſhort as a long time; that 
he would pay for their lodgings, and 
their journey back. He had juſt heard 
a coach erred that was going to their part 
of the world; and he would ſecure it 


directly for them to return in, entreating 


her to be under no concern. Thus he 
got her ſafe home, to his great ſatisfac- 
tion: nor was the lady fo mortified as 
one might imagine, bèing well out of a 
ſcrape ſhe feared would have greatly of- 
fended her huſband. She thought her. 


ſelf much obliged to him for an in- 


dulgence which he found very eaſy, as 
the event of their journey was as agree - 
able to him as it could be in procuring 
him a ſpeedy return. 

Though m one folly I was kept in 


countenance, if companions in our weak- 


neſſes can have that effect, yet my igno- 


rance and want of thought had conſe- 
quences of ſuch importance, that, if I 
could have pleaded precedents for my 
errors, it would have offered me no con- 
ſolation. ©) Fog 

The diverſions of the place brought 
me into fcrapes of which I had no no- 
tion before: that which moſt alarmed 
me, aroſe from a ball. | 

At the beginning of the evening, I 

was afked to dance by a gentleman with 
whom I had no acquaintance. Having 
been a good deal indiſpoſed all day, I 
had determined. not to dance, and faw 
nothing in this ſtranger that ſhould con- 
quer 'my reſolution; with which I ac- 
quainted him, and he choſe another part- 
ner. Toward the end of the night, be- 
ing pretty well recovered, a lively tune 
inſpired me with an inclination for danc- 
ng; and Lord Dorcheſter being by me, 
offered to be my partner, which was an 
additional inducement; and, accordingly 
we began: but I had not gone down | 
many couples, before I was {topped by 
the gentleman I. refuſed, who addreſſed 
me with ſaying J had not uſed him like 
a gentleman, in dancing after I had told 
him I did not chuſe it. Bel” 

His countenance wore, ſuch viſible 
marks of anger, that he ſtartled me very 
much; but I anſwered very invocently» 
that what I faid was the real truth; when 
he aſked me, I did not chuſe to dance, 
but that I afterwards altered my mind. 

To this he replied, that the changes 

he ſuppoſed, was. occaſioned by on 


ver been at one hefore ſhe came to 
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aſked by a different perſon; had Lord 
Dorcheſter been in his place, the retuſal 
would ſcarcely have been given. 


I was inſenfible to any affront being 
deſigned in this: I thought what he ſaid | 


extremely probable, though it was not 
then fact; and with great ſimplicity aſ- 
ſured him that lie was miſtaken, for that, 
when he aſked me, I would not have 
danced with any one; though, I allowed, 
to have had Lord Dorcheſter for a part- 
ner might have been a ſtronger tempta- 
tion, as my intimacy with him muſt make 
him more agreeable to me. 

The angry man grew more ireful; 
and-replied, beauty could not excuſe in- 
ſolence: adding, that he did not at all 
doubt but that I was mtimately ac- 


quainted with his lordſhip ; who, in re- 
turn for the intimacy, ſhould teach me 


how to treat gentlemen of faſhion. He 


continued ſome time in this ftrain, re- 


peating the word Intimacy with a ſneer, 
and fo ſtrong an emphaſis, that I thought 
it had offended him; but did not ima- 


gine he meant more by it than I had 


done. yy 05 
My lord did not hear it with the ſame 


incdifference. He came up to him, and 


told him it was not acting the part of a 
gentleman to inſult a lady, who, igno- 
rant of the cuſtoms of balls, 1 ne- 

un- 
bridge, could not properly be ſaid to 
offend againſt a ceremony ſhe knew not, 
He, in a whiſper, offered to defend my 
intention, and juſtify his right to me as 
a partner, when and where he pleaſed; 
being as ready to do it as to correct his 


impertinence and inſolent infinuations, 


And, continued he, a man of cou- 


rage would chuſe to attack one, rather 


than to affront a young lady, from 
© whom none but yourſelt could reſent 


any behaviour, though he might feel 


it moſt ſenſibly.” Lady Paleſtine, who 
was within hearing, cried out to me 


What have you done? You have oc- 


* caſioned a quarrel which may become 


„fatal to the life Þ 4 value above all 


* others!* Her words filled me with ter- 
ror and confuſion; I could not compre- 
hend her meaning fully; but was fo ex- 
tremely affected, that Lord Dorcheſter 
begged her to be ſilent, and defired I 
would permit him to lead me home. 
He could not have made a requeſt with 
which I ſhould more gladly have com- 


Pfied. I feared I knew not what for him, 
and conſequently for myſelf, If he was 


with me, I thought us both ſafe: Twiſhed 
to carry him from a place which, from 
what I could learn, I had made danger- 
ous, and hoped to receive from him an 
ex] lanation of what Lady Paleſtine had 
ſaid to me. She ſoljowed us immedi- 
ately, and made me underſtand the nature 


of the affront I had given, and the dan- 


ger that reſulted from it. The agonizing 


fears which now agitated my mind, ren- 
dered me incapable of receiving conſo- 


lation from my lord's aſſurance that the 
quarrel would paſs over Without farther 
conſequences. I could not be perſuaded 
that they were not ſolely deſigned to eaſe 
my apprehenſions; and therefore dared 
not venture to believe what the next da 

might prove too fatally untrue. I 


blamed him for his anger, telling hig 


that, if 1 had done a thing that was 


wrong, I deſerved a little incivility in 


return; and that he ſhould not have 
reſented expreſſions which were not too 
ſevere a puniſhment for an offence againſt 
cuſtom, though the error aroſe from 
ignorance, not deſign. Since people in 
the polite world profeſs being guided by 


faſhion rather than by reaſon, I.could 


not ſtand excuſed by what is not here a 
rule of action, nor be juſtified by truth 


where, of all places, it is leaſt allowable _ 
in a polite circle. I was ſhocked to find 
that decorum and politeneſs required that 


I ſhould have palliated my refuſal with 
his, and not have owned a preference ſo 
very reaſonable and ſo little affronting, 


that the gentleman might have flattered 
himſelf it proceeded only from being ac- 


quainted with Lord Dorcheſter, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with him: a circum- 
ſtance which muſt greatly leſſen the plea - 


ſure of dancing with him, however agree- 
able he might be to thoſe by whom he 


was better known. But as fuch were the 
laws of cuſtom, I thought my error ſhould 
have been acknowledged, and the gentle- 
man's anger unreſente. ; 
Any anger that threatened Lord Dor- 
cheſter, appeared to me in it's utmoſt ter- 


rors; but nothing could affect me ſo 
much as the apprehenſion of being the 
occaſion of an Tn which, if not fatal 
to his life, muſt be ſo to his virtues, and 


conſequently to his peace. Duelling; to 
one unprejudiced, muſt appear fo cri- 
minal, fo contrary to every branch of 
morality and religion, that I could not 
bear my lord ſhould have the moſt diſtant 
intention of committing it; that alone I 
thought a ſufficient crime to ſully the 
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purity of his mind for ever. His not 
perpetrating his deſign could not make 
me eaſy; that he ſhould have ever har- 
boured the leaſt thought of it, was an 
inſurmountable affliction to me, who va- 
lued his integrity as much as his life, 
and was as tender of the one as of the 
other. 


ing fo criminal, an action which ſlie called 
ſpirited and honouradvle, and almoſt re- 
quiſite to the perfection of a fine genlle- 
man's character, in which courage was 

the nioſt neceſſary ingredient. Not con- 
ſidering that a defiance of the laws of 


God deſerves a far worſe name, and can 


never, to a well-judging mind, wear the 
diſguiſe of any virtue, Her ſentiments 
raiſed an abhorrence in me which my re- 
gard for her could not ſuppreſs; but I 
received ſome fatisfattion from finding 
my lord did not differ much from my 
opinion; but owned, that the propereſt 
object for true courage was the refittancg 
of a cuſtom which contradicted the Di- 
vine Will, and that duels proceeded from 
a degree of cowardice which 1s always 


molt moved by preſent danger; and 


therefore had ſtronger fears of the cen- 
ſure of mankind, which is a puniſhment 
immediately inflicted, than of the wrath 
of God, whoſe effects may for ſome years 
ve ſuſpended. He confeſſed that, when 
He as ever been in danger of fighting a 
duel, he was always ſenſible his motive 
was a want of real valour, which ke eſ- 
zeemed, but knew not how to acquire. 


CHAP. XH, 
ay + HOUGH the night put an end to 


a converſation in which we were 
not likely to agree perfectly, as our real 
ſentiments differed, yet it could not afford 
me any reſt, The opinion my lord had 
; expreſicd of duelling, in a great degree, 
abated my fear of any ſuch event; but 
yet, as he confeſſed his own weakneſs, at 
the ſame time he acknowledged the crime, 
I could not think the ſafety of his perſon 
certain; and was ſenſible that his mind 
was not leſs contaminated, but rather 
more ſo, from the ſenſe of the ill which 

he had thought of committing. I trem- 
bled for the man who. could regard his 
fellow- creatures more than their Great 


Creator; and ſuffer the moſt pernicious 


cuſtom to baniſh religion, and even plain 
morality, from his breaſt, 1 


OPHELIA, 


meditations. 


Lady Paleſtine lau ched at my eſteem- - 


Immerſed in theſe reflections, the morn... 
ing found me; my heart was too much 
oppreſſed to ſuffer me to think of reſt; 1 
had not even entertained a thought of 
going to bed: but, after having ſent away 
my maid, had yielded myſelf up to my 


As ſoon as my lord was up, which I 
learned from a meſſage he ſent to enquire 
after my. health, I'went to him in his 
dreſſing- room, rather to confine than to 
converſe with him; for I could not think 
of letting him go out of the houſe, unleſs 


TI could have accompanied him, which 


was by no means proper; for the agita. 
tion of my mind, and want of reſt, had 
made ſuch alterations in my countenance 

that I was not fit to be ſeen, My lord 
had an air of thoughtfulneſs, which in- 
creaſed my fears. Indeed, my conver- 
ſation was not fit to remove it; but even 
Lady Paleſtine's vivacity was ineffectual. 
He was ſerious, but not diſturbed ; his 


thoughts took a graver turn than com- 


mon, but were not at all confuſed. This 
gave me ſome hope that the alteration 
which alarmed me might ariſe only from 
the ſenſe of the raſhneſs he had been 
guilty of: I could not believe that a man, 
while under the actual intention of a 
crime, could poſſeſs any compoſure of 
mind. Confuſion and terror I imagined 
to be the neceſſary conſequence of crimi- 
nal deſigns ; and therefore received ſome 
conſolation at perceiving none of thole 
ſymptoms of guilt in him. Though I 
could not obtain a promiſe from him that 
he would not fight with the man who had 
made me ſo wretched, yet he ſaid every 
thing that he hoped might make me eaſy; 
but the want of that aſſurance weighicd 
heavier in the ſcale of fear, | 
A viſit from a-gentleman with whom 
I knew him to be intimately acquainted, 
obliged me to withdraw; for my eyes 
were ſo ſwelled, I was aſhamed of being 
ſeen: but I entreated Lady Paleſtine tg 
keep ſight of my lord; an office to which 
her own fears inclined her. When I re+ 
tired to my chamber, I began, as was my 
cuſtom when. afflicted with vexation, io 
lament my having been taken from my 
retirement; but my thoughts ſoon took 
another turn, on reflefting how ſeverely _ 
my lord might ſuffer by having brought _ 
me from thence. The puniſhment that 
threatened him extenuated his offence; 
and I only grieved that he was not born 
there with me; that he had not likewiſe 


1 


been placed in a ſolitude where death | 


= 
| 


was 
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was under God's immediate direction, 
and none can paſs into another world, 


till the Almighty had diſmiſſed them 


from this, and opened for them the gates 
of eternity: 1 
Above an hour had paſſed in theſe re- 
flections, when I was raiſed by the en- 
trance of Lady Paleſtine, who had ſuch 
conſternatiou in her countenance as ſtruck 
terror to my ſoul. My fear turned me 
to a ſtatue; I could neither ſpeak nor 


move: but ſhe rendered all enquiries un- 
neceſſary, by telling me that, ſoon after 


I withdrew, Lord Dorcheſter deſired her 
to ſtep out of the room, for he had a little 


my ſery an ts, and gave her care where ſhe 
hoped it might be of more real ſervice: 


She made all poſſible. enquiry, in or- 


der to find which way Lord Dorchefter 


had gone ; but not being able to get any 
information, ſhe knew not how to ole. 
trivemeans of having him purſued, which 


was her intention. From this perplexity 


ſhe was atlength relieved by agentleman, 
who, by a deſire of avoiding company, 
and taking a quiet walk, had choſen the 
leaſt frequented places, and, in-the nioft 
retired ſpot, found Lord Dorcheſter and 
lus antagoniſt fighting. It was not with- 
out difficulty he parted them. My lord 


buſineſs to tranſatt with his viſitor. As 
he had long employed this gentleman in 
ſome affairs, ſhe was not ſurprized at the 
requeſt, but complied with it. She long 
waited in expectation of being told they 
would be glad of her company, ſuppoſing 
the buſinels that had required her ahſence 
could not laſt long; but finding her ex- 
pectations not anſwered, the attended 
more carefully, and could not hear any 
one in the room; upon which ſhe en- 
tered, and found it indeed empty. 
dhe thought it ſo impoſſible that Lord 
Dorchefer ſhould have evaded her care, 
that ſhe was going to ſeek for him in the 
houſe; when ſhe obſerved, on a ſhelf 
againſt the door, a ſealed packet, which 
ſhe had not perceived before ſhe with- 
drew, and, as ſhe imagined, put there as 
the ſafeſt place, there being no bureau or 
drawer in the room. Pen, ink, and paper, 
on the table whereon we had breakftaited, 
ſhewed her they had been uſed. She 
found the packet was directed, by Lord 
Dorcheſter, for me. | 
Drawing very melancholy concluſions 
from theſe circumſtances, ſhe was greatly 
ſhacked. She brought me the packet, 
which I opened as ſoon as I was able, 
though I rather expected to learn more 
certain grounds for! my fears than any 
22 that could abate them. And, in- 
deed, my grief received a very great ad- 
dition from the contents; which were a 
will, as it ſaid, made for greater ſecurity 
in confirmation of one he had left in 
London, whereby he bequeathed me his 
whole fortune. HEH 
This proof both of the danger that 
threatened his life, and of the ſtreugth of 
his affeRion, had ſo melancholy an effect 


had received no hurt; but his adverfary 
was wounded in two or three places, but 
not mortally; my lord's aim being to 
diſarm him, without giving any conſi- 
derable wound. KALE LIPS 
The gentleman, whoſe preſence had 
been ſo fortunate, waited on Lord Dor- 
cheſter home; who, on his arrival, found 
me in a condition that revenged me for 
the fright he had given me, by occaſion- 
ing equal fears in him. The obſtinacß 
of my diſorder made him ſend for a ph 
ſician, whoſe atliſtance he hoped mi be 
relieve me. Whether the art of this ſon 
of Æſculapius, or my natural ſtrength, 
might more properly claim the honour of 
my cure, I will not pretend to ſay; but 
one or the other wrought my recovery. 
The firſt obje&t I beheld ids Lind 
Dorcheſter, who, ſtanding at my bed- 
ſide, was watching the ſymptoms of 
amendment. Joy and perception now 
ſeemed but one. To ſee him ſafe filled 
me with tranſports, which words could 
not have ex preſſed at a time when I had 
more at command; but at that happy. 
inſtant I was ſpeechleſs, not being ſuffi . 
ciently recovered. However, ſilence did 
not conceal my joy: I embraced my lord 
with a tenderneſs that ſurprized him. He. 
has told me fince, that, till then, he knew 
not half the impreſſion he had made on 
my heart, though he had long perceived I 
loved him with a ſtronger alfe&tion than 
ImyRl naigined,!5 dr Tzs 
Ihe grave doctor's countenance exe 
preſſed ſo much ſurprize, that it did not 
paſs unobſerved by me; but attributin 
it to his having outlived the lively ſenſe 
of joy, ſo natural at my time of life, 1 
ä thought it no reaſon for me to confine the 
upon me, that I fell into fits; from which vivacity of ſenſations, as innocent as if 
Lady Paleſtine found it ſo difficult to re- they had been chilled by, old age, and 
cover me; that ſhe left the fruitleſs trial to therefore did not. conceal the i 
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of my heart. Since I became better ac- 
quainted with the world, I have been in- 
clined to believe that I incurred the old 
gentleman's private cenſure; but as ſe- 
crely is full as neceſſary in that profeſſion 
as knowledge in phyſick, he did not pub- 


. hſh a behaviour which I ſuppoſed he 


thought indecent. | 

As ſoon as I was quite recovered, the 
doctor was diſmiſſed, and reſolutions 
were taken for our leaving Tunbridge, 
whoſe waters had removed the complaints 
which brought me thither; and IT had 
now no diſorder remaining but what was 
the conſequence of my fright, and would 


be cured by eaſe of mind. I had there- 
fore no occaſion to ſtay longer. Lord 
Dorc heſter did not like to remain where 


he was continually expoſed to hear his 
conduct canvaſſed; and your ladyſhip 
will imagine it could not be agreeable to 
me to liſten to an univerſal diſcuſſion of 


7 my inadvertency, ſince the conſequences 


of it made it appear almoſt criminal. 

Lord Dorcheſter left the place in two 
days; but Lady Paleſtine, on pretences 
to which I was obliged to ſubmit, de- 


tained me there above a week after him; 


but I have fince learnt that this was con- 


_ certed between them, to avoid giving 
room for the increaſe of the reports which 


began to be ſpread of a mutual attach- 
ment between my lord and myſelf, which 


_ would have received great ſtrength from 


our lecving Tunbridge together. 


CHAP. XIII. 
FTE R Lord Dorcheſter left Tun- 


bridge, the place grew very tire- 


ſome to me. I had nothing to do but to 
obſerve the various follies of the compa- 
nies, and to ſtudy. vanity, which I per- 
ceived ſuffered alteration rather than di- 
minution by time. The woman who 
in her youth placed her ſupreme joy in 
the flattery of the other ſex, and in the 


number of partners ſhe had at her com- 
mand, when activity is no longer in the 


legs, and age has ſtiffened the joints and 


ſunk the ſpirits; in ſhort, when pertneſs 


has undergone it's uſual transformation 
into dulneſs, and an old age of cards ſuc- 
ceeds a youth of folly, a plentiful ſupply 
of gentlemen of her party becomes the 
great object of her ambition; and the 


contention between her and her cotem- 


poraries of the ſame taſte, will be as great 
as their envy while they were rival beau- 


\ 


ties. The appearance of a man of qua. 
bty juſt arrived, awakes an equal impa. 
tience in both to add him to their party; 
while, he, wavering between the impor. 
tunities of each, keeps them in a ſuſpence 
that increaſes their enmity. At the be. 
ginning of a ſeaſon a private gentleman 
finds himſelf of conſequenee; but has 
the mortification of perceiving that he 
dwindles in their eſteem on the arrival of 
a nobleman'; who in his turn becomes 
neglected, if one of higher degree can be 
had to ſupply it's place: for the vanity 


of theſe ladies is ſo voracious, that not. 


withſtanding the my is full, they are 
ſo eager to raiſe the dignity of 8 ths 
after dropping the plebeians one by one 
as they gather patricians, the nobility at 
laſt become obliged to each other for 
their releaſe : thus a duke ſets an earl at 
liberty, the earl a viſcount, the viſcount a 
lord; as the lord did a baronet, and he 
before the untitled gentleman, 
Nothing appeared to me more ſtrange 
than the love of precedency. I have of- 
ten been diverted to fee how mnch pains 


a lady would take to walk firſt out of a 


room where lazineſs would have inclined 


her to remain; and laſt into another, 
where ſhe was ſo little wiſhed, and ſo lit- 
tle pleaſure attracted her, that ſhe could 


not have come too late. In this parti. 


cular I gave great offence when I firſt 


went to Tunbridge; and while I took 


place of thoſe who had a real title to it, 
I received only a cool contempt for my 
want of breeding, and they would drop 
the acquaintance of the vulgar thing. 


But having gone before a young lady 


whoſe right of place was diſputed, ſhe 
purſued me with ſuch ſwiftneſs, and aſ- 
ſerted her prerogative fo forcibly, that 


ſhe threw me down a flight of a dozen 
ſteps, thereby impreſſing my want of 
.good-breeding ſtrongly on my mind 


and the ſenſe of it being kept awake by 
my bruiſes, I afterwards became ſo cau- 
tions, that nothing hut a deſie to eſcape 
ſome impending danger could have in- 
duced me to have taken place even of- 4 
milliner. With no ſmall entertainment 
have I obſerved a young lady whoſe fa- 
ther had not been long ranked among 
the nobility, break off ina ſtory ſhe was 
eagerly telling, the ſubject being herſelf, 
and leave her honour and glory wper- 
fectly celebrated, in order to get out of 
the door before the daughter of a new- 
made peer, whom ſhe ſaw going towards 
it; while her mother, at a few yards - 

| dance, 
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tance, was prolonging her diſcourſe with 
all poſſible impertinence, that ſhe might 
leave the room at the ſame time with the 
newer pecreſs, and have the pleaſure of 

ſſerting her prerogative. | 
7 But . aft ax of my ſtay at Tun- 
bridge, I was taken off from this em- 


loy of the idle, the impertinently- criti- 


cal obſervations of others, which render 
them almof: as deſtructive to ſociety as 
thoſe who are buried in miſchief. Lord 
Larborough, who by Lord Dorcheſter's 
departure was become my partner an 


dancing, and my principal companion 


in converſation, gave me a more affecting 
and more intereſting ſubje&t for my 
thoughts. He had long profeſſed a great 
friendſhip for me; and for ſome time had 
added to the appearance of it, by the 
moſt minute attentions, and thoſe flatter- 
ing diſtinctions which inſenſibly gain the 
eſteem and regard of a young perſon. 
I converſed with him with all the free- 
dom and confidence of friendihip; not 
more pleaſed with him on his own ac- 
count, than from knowing my lord's. 
affection for him. | 
| From the time Lord Dorcheſter went 
away, Lord Larborough never mentioned 
him without a ſeeming perplexity ; and 
when I would indulge myſelf in giving 
him the praiſes I thought his due, he 
would turn the diſcourſe, and drop little 
hints · which at the time paſſed without 
my notice, though his unwillingneſs to 
dwell on the ſubject moſt pleaſing to 
me rendered his company leſs agree- 
able. e | 

The day before we left the place, Lord 
Larborough appeared very unealy. I 
could not forbear enquiring the reaſon 
of it; to which he replied, that the 
thought of going away diſtreſſed him. 

I aſked what could attach him to that 
place, ſince he appeared to have no inti- 
macy with any perſon there, -and was not 
of ſo trifling a diſpoſition as to take any 
great delight in the pitiful amuſements 
it afforded, or to compare them with the 
more ſolid pleaſure ariſing from the ſin- 
cere friendſhip and converſation of a man 
whoſe mind was full of variety, whoſe 
wit was inexhauftible, his judgment ſo- 
lid, and his learning extenſive; of which 
no one could be ſo ſenſible as himſelf, 
ſince he had an underſtanding capable of 
perceiving and taſting his friend's ex- 
cellence, and ſau him, when confident 
Ne affection, remove all reſtraint and 


been an unneceſſary addition; Lord Lar- 
borough could not doubt his being the 
man I meant, and accordingly anſwered, 
that he wiſhed diſguiſe was leſs requiſite 


_ to ſupport the good character of many 
people. Had that never been baniſhed, 


the converſation of the man I ſo highly 
eſteemed would have been more delight- 
ful to him, and he ſhould nbt have been 
obliged, when he admired the under- 
handing; to have grieved that the heart 
had ſhared fo little of the perfection too 
laviſhly beſtowed ou the other. 
I could not hear aſperſions ſo contrary 
to my ſentiments without refentment ; | 
and expreſſing myſelf warmly on his 
venting ſuch injurious infinuations, he. 
replied, he was every way unfortunate if 
he had incurred my diſpleaſure by a 
> ſlight expreſſion. of the indignation no- 
thing but affection for me had raiſed. 
Had the part of Lord Dorcheſter's cha- 
racter he reflected on concerned any other 
perſon, he ſhould have beheld it with the 
ſame indifference he did the views of his 
other friends; but ſince his reſentment 
had excited my anger, he ſhould never 
more touch on the ſubject ; which indeed 
he knew not how he came to do at all; 
he could curſe his tongue for giving way 
to the ſincerity of his heart; and hinting. 
at ſecrets which my lord's confidence in 
him had bound him by ſtronger ties to 
conceal, than his affections for me could 
offer for diſcovering them, he begged me 
to forget what he had ſaid, and never let 
one thought reſt on his inexcuſable inad- 
vertency. Fortunately, though I am 
not naturally very curious, this made me 
ſo; I deſired he would tell me plainly. 
what he meant, but he excuſed himſelf 
from complying. As I preſſed him ſtill 
more earneſtly, he more abſolutely de - 
nied me, till at laſt J gave it up in de- 
ſpair. As if his reſiſtance was wearied 
out at the ſame time with my impor- 
tunities, but in reality as he did not de- 
ſign to keep the ſecret, he was then re- 
duced to declare that he was not able to 
diſobey my commands, that I was abſo- 
lute miſtreſs of him, and he- wiſhed he 
could ſay of his fortune likewiſe, which 
he would lay at my feet, if it could in any 
way alleviate the ſenſe he feared T ſhould: 
have of the treachery he was going to re- 
late. By the force of this preparation, 
I began to tremble before he commeuced 
his varration; but every word increaſed 
my horror. He began in the following 


cry 5 mmamanner. I muſt previouſly acquaint 
Lord Dorcheſter's name would have 


you, that it is very cuſtomary for gen- 
* tlemen 


tob 


© tlemen to live with women as if 

were married, without being ſoz which. 
© has this convenience, that they can 
© leave them whenever they are tired, or 
© ſee another they like better. You 


© have by great care been kept 1 | 


* of this cuſtom, leſt it might fruſtrate 
© his lordſhip's intentions, by raiſing 
© your ſuſpicions of them; for all his 
a hopes of ſucceſs depend on the ſtrength 
© of your affection, joined with un- 
cſuſpecting innocence. To ſhew what 
© his defires are, he waits impatiently to 
© find ſome moment when your virtue 
© ſhall be off it's guard; this he may rea- 
© ſonably expect, while you are in no ap- 
'© prehenſion of an enemy!” 

Here I could not ſuppreſs an exclama+ 
tion ſuggeſted by my hatred to ſuch prin- 
ciples, but cried out—* What a baſis for 
© ſo vile, ſo treacherous an intention! 
© Can love and innocence be turned into 


© a means of ruin by the perſon who 


© ought moſt to protect them!! 
Every thing,“ he continued, © has 
4 hitherto been ſo well ordered, that no 
one ſuſpects you are not a woman of 
* real fortune, otherwrſe innocence could 
not have preſerved you from infamy; 
© for all people would, on the know- 
© ledge of your being thus maintained at 
© his expence, judge you guilty of the 
© worſt returns. A fate you muſt ex- 
© pet whenever chance ſhall diſcloſe the 
© ſecret, which ſooner or later will hap- 
pen. | ts „ | 
It is impoſſible to expreſs what I felt 
during this narration. All I had ever 
_ ſuffered, the fear of every evil, the per- 
ſuaſion of his inconſtancy, were erifling 
pains to the thought of ſuch baſeneſs in 
a mind J had eſteemed the ſeat of virtue. 
J could better endure an eternal ſepara- 
tion from him, than thus to find him a 
ſtranger to goodneſs. My ſurprize, and 
my J : 
had told me, was fo great, that I could 


expreſs it only by involuntary ſigns. 1 


was {truck dumb with ſo amazing a diſ- 
covery. To this ſucceeded refle&tions 
on the probability of it. My love for 
Lord Dorcheſter ſeized on this only ho 

with eagerneſs, and I declared that the 
neocons had liſtened to was paſt belief; 
and he having concluded with offering 
his houſe and protection, and aſſuring 


me of the ' greatneſs of his affection, I 


added, that I could eaſier imagine that 
the love he profeſſed had the conſequence 
I obſeryed to be ſo common in his coun- 


far 


my caſe. 


eteſtation of all Lord Larborough 


Care. 


OPHELIA, 


try, jealouſy, and a deſire arifing from it 
of getting me from him who till my lat 
breath muſt be cheriſned by me as my 
deareſt friend, rather than give way fox 
one hour to ſo injurious a ſuſpicion of 
one in whom I had experienced and ob. 
ſerved the beſt qualities our imperfe& 
nature admitted. Lord Larborough wag 
piqued at my reply: he told me, if ! 
choſe to nouriſh the error I was in, he 
had no more to fay; but perhaps the 
proſpect he had drawn was not ſoſhock. 
ing io me as he had imagined it would be. 
If I was deſirous of ſearching into the 
truth of what he had ſaid, he would con- 
vince me whenever I plenſed, 

This propoſal ſtartled me; it gave an 
air of truth to what he had related, which 
I could have wiſhed not to have found in 
it; but in a doubt of ſuch importance to 
me I could not reſt, therefore begged to 
have it cleared up as ſoon as poflible, 
He then informed me that there was an 
eaſy method of diſcovering the whole the 

i evening he ſhould ſpend at my 
honſe with Lord Dorcheſter, after I got 
to London. I had nothing to do but to 
excuſe myſelf ſoon after ſupper on pre- 
tence of the head-ach, and a defire of go- 
ing to bed; but, inſtead of doing fo, to 
conceal myſelf where I might hear all 
that ſhould paſs between them. I came 
into this, ſo anxious was I to know the 
truth of this dreadful account; though it 
appeared to me diſhonourable for me to 
liſten to what one is not intended to hear; 
yet ſurely, if ever excyſable, it was ſo in 
If Lord Dorcheſter was ſo 
very criminal as Lord Larborough repre- 
ſented, I could not expect an honeſt con- 
feſſion from him; and a denial of it, 


though ſincere, would not have entirely 


conquered my ſuſpicions, or, conſe- 
quently, have reſtored cither my happi- 
neſs or his; which depended, in ſome 
meaſure, on my confidence and eaſe of 
mind. If, in diſowning ſuch intentions, 
he denied the truth, my fituation was 
too dangerous to remain ſafely in it. 
Beſides, if a diſintereſted regard was ſo 
uncommon in this country, I perceived, 
that though I ſhould keep my innocence, 
I mutt loſe the reputation of it, which, 
next to it, ought to be a woman's firſt 
To be obliged both to leave him 
and conquer my affection, was indeed 4 
taſk too — for my weak reaſon; but 


flattered myſelf; that, if this ſhould prove 
true, my friendſhip would be turned into 
contempt. I loved him for the * i 


OPHELIA, | 
of the happineſs that fatal day had in- 


ance of goodneſs and truth which he ever 
wore; if he proved different from what I 
believed him, the love founded on that 
belief ought to change; I hoped it would 
not ontlive the object, as I could not re- 
fle& on the virtues I thought he poſſeſſed, 
without recolleCting they were profaned 
by being made a Jak to vice and in- 
juſtice, I waited with impatience for 
the hour in which we ſhould ſet forth on 
our journey, fearing, yet wiſhing, to learn 
what truth there was in Lord Larbo- 
borough's accuſation. I was not with- 
out hopes of finding it a fiction; but 
yet, when I recollected every circum- 
ſtance of Lord Dorcheſter's behaviour, 
my apprehenſions were increaſed. If 
mankind were what Lord Larhorough 
repreſented them, I had indeed great 
reaſon to ſuſpe& my lord's views were 
ſuch as had been deferibed to me; but I 
was unwilling to let my thoughts dwell 
on ſo cruel a probability, and ſet out from 
Tunbridge with a mind ſo divided be- 
twixt hope and fear, as is, I believe, 
more painful than the worſt certainty ; 
for anxiety 1s a more grievous ſtate, as it 
is more turbulent than deſpair. 


"CY" AP; XIV. 
A* we approached London, expecta- 


1 tion of the event made me full of 
trouble; and with great reaſon, ſince it 
was to determine my future . or 
miſery. Cruel uncertainty! The great - 
eſt misfortune, certain and preſent, could 

not exceed the torment of the anxious 
fears that then oppreſſed me. My flut- 
tering, fond, but Condit ade: was rob- 


bed of peace, and ſcarcely hoped ever 


again to enjoy it's beloved tran "wh | 


J had no occaſion to feign myſelf fick ; 
alas! I was ſo in reality: my ſtrength, 
my colour, almoſt my life, had failed 
me, from the time my ears had received 
the killing narration. Could I have diſ- 
truſted Providence, or repined at it's al- 
mighty, and, however obſcure, it's juſt 


decrees, I ſhould have complained of my 


hard fate, in thus being toſſed about by 
more uncertain things than winds and 


waves, the inclination of a fantaſtick 


' mercileſs race of mortals. 
How does diſtreſs heighten devotion, 


which in proſperity is apt to grow lan- 


ad With what ardent zeal did I ad- 
reſs the Almighty, and to his beſt will 
Telign myſelf! P 


rayed for a continuance 


. 
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terrupted; or, if that petition was pre- 
ſumptuous, and I might not dictate to 
his wiſdom, which watches over all his 


works, I only begged. that I might pre- 


ſerve untainted the virtue he had given 
me, improve the portion I was born with, 
and not to live to ſee myſelf ſwerve from 
his moſt righteous laws; but that his 
grace would ſtill vouchſafe to protect the 
creature of his power, the dependent on 
his mercy! 1 „ ee 
When I arrived, I found Lord Dor- 
cheſter waiting for me at my houſe. He 
perceived I was very ill, and ſeemed 
greatly concerned at it: my illneſs ex- 
cuſed my converſing; for which, indeed, 
I was but ill qualified. He tried, with 
his enchanting tenderneſs, to ſoothe my 
pains; but I was now acting the hy po- 
crite, complaining of my head, while my 
heart was the only ſufferer ; and that was 
more diſtreſſed than relieved by his care 
and fondneſs. The ſcene was difficult 
for me to ſupport ; and I was glad when 
Lord Larborough came in. As ſoon as 
ſupper was over I left them; but went 
into a cloſet, the door of which I had 
purpoſely ſet open. I was no ſooner in 
appearance gone, than Lord Dorcheſter 


began to expreſs the great uneaſineſs he 


was under at ſeeing me ſo ill, as he was 
afraid it might be the beginning of a fit 
of ſickneſs. Lord Larborough took this 
opportunity of ph 9 on the diſcourſe 
he aimed at. Indeed, my friend, ſaid 
he, I am not ſurprized at the greatneſs 
* of your apprehenſions; to be robbed by 
death of the fruit of all your ſchemes, © 
© all your attendance, generoſity, and 
© love, would mortify a man leſs paſ- 
ſionately fond than yourſelf.” 


If you do not wiſh to he ti wbled £0 


with a very bad companion al! this 
evening, replied Lord Dorcheſter, 
mention not the word Death. The 
thought of her ſuffering any pain, is 


'© more than I can ſupport without a 


* conſiderable diminution of ſpirits. 


© But, whatever happens, I can never 


© think I have been unrewarded for an 
thing my love has made me do, if it 
© has hitherto rendered her happy; which 
© I flatter myſelf ithas done. Her kind 
© and innocent marks of affection would 
© recompenſe me for any pain or trou- 
© ble, whereas my care of her has been 
my greateſt oy. . 
is. Well, anſwered Lord Larborough, 
© I will no farther affrent your genero- 
ws Fai. ace + oe | * ſity, 
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108 OPHELIA, 


* ſity, though I cannot flatter you fo 
© far as to ſay you have acted through 
a mere love of that virtue. If thoſe 
godlike qualities were to be found un- 
mixed among mankind, I ſhould ſooner 
expect to ſee them in you than in an 
one ; but in truth, my friend, ſenſe 
has had as great a ſhare in the direc- 
tion of your actions as ſentiment: pray 
which has been moſt gratified ?* 
As for gratification,” ſaid Lord Dor- 
cheſter, © ſentiment has had much the 
Ophelia is certainly 
© above us mortals; ſhe never conde- 
© ſcends, like goddeſſes of old, to diveſt 
© herſelf for one moment of her divinity; 
and for any hopes of amendment I can 


ſee, I may worſhip my deity till the end 


of my life, without finding her once 
$ propitious to her votary's wiſhes.” 

© T am afraid, anſwered Lord Lar- 
borough, you underſtand the arts of 
© love leſs than thoſe of any other kind, 


or you could not now be as far from 
your hopes as when you firſt took her 


© from her ſolitude,” 


© T believe," replied Lord Dorchelter, 
© I may practiſe the arts of love with leſs 


© {kill for having ſo much of the reality. 
© have ſo true an eſteem and reſpect 


© for her, that I reverence her virtues _ 
© and her underſtanding, while I adore 


her perſon. Thoſe awful ſenſations 
are great retarders of a lover's progreſs, 
but yet I flatter myſelf with a different 
opinion from yours. I cannot help 
thinking I have made a conſiderable 
ſtep towards ſucceſs: I have gained 
her heart, my lord; and I take that to 
be the ſure road to her perſon. It is 
impoſſible a woman ſhould always re- 
ſiſt both her love and her lover; they 
muſt prevail in time, how great ſoever 
her prudence may be, or I ſhall never 
believe woman was made out of the 
rib of a man, and yet differ ſo much 
from our natures, I already begin to 
ſuſpect, that Miſs Lenox ſprung from 
another creation, and was made out of 
ſome more icy compoſition than the 
reſt of woman-kind. But yet, truſt 
me, however cold ſhe may natural! 

be, her tenderneſs for me, my paſ- 


cion, conſequently all fear of having 
the object of her affeRiops watching 
for a complying moment, mult in time 
yield me the reward for my loving 
ſervices and diſappointments,” I am 


ſionate love for her, with that inno- 
" cence which takes from her all ſuſpi- 


AI a coward, for I have not 
ventured toattempt any liberties which 
a veſtal might not permit. Whenm 
ſpirits are at the higheſt, and I think 
my paſſion no longer to be hid, there 
is a purity around her, ſuch awful 
urity in every look and word, that 
© bow to virtue, and worſhip it in her 
© fair form. There is more innocence 
© in her careſſes, than can be found in 
the coldneſs of any other woman. In. 
© ſtead of encouraging my hopes, they 
© damp them while they charm me; and 
© ſhew the beſt affections in ſuch beau- 
© ty, that I cannot forhear calling my. 
„ (elf a villain for not being more like 
© her.'—* And pray, ſaid Lord Larbo- 
rough," by what means do you make 
peace with yourſelf?” 

By reflecting that, if ſhe loves me, ſhe 
vill remain very happy, replied-Lord 
Dorcheſter, * Marriage is of human 
invention; for was it a neceſſary cere- 
* mony, we muſt be all baſtards, as we 
© have no reaſon to believe Adam and 
© Eve had the ſanction of the prieſt for 
their union. Theirs was the wedlock 
of hearts, the true matrimony of affec- 
tion. I and my Ophelia will, like our 
© firſt parents, love by our own and Na- 
© ture's Iicence, with more warmth, 
© more tenderneſs, ſincerity, and con- 
c bong? than the obegient ſervants of 
the church, the ſlaves of cuſtom, can 
c 
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boaſt. We will love to the end of our 
lives, always affured of each other's 
affections by unabated aſſiduity and 
tenderfieſs. Neceſſity ſhall have no 
hand in our union; for I will make a 
ſettlement on her which ſhall render 
her perfectly independent of me. We 
ſhall be linked only by love, and there- 
fore cannot doubt of the ſtrength of the 


chain while neither breaks it” 
A moſt noble rapture, truly!” inter- 
rupted Lord Larborough. Since eter- 
nal conſtancy is your ſcheme, why not 
* marry? Surely. wedlock ſhould only 
* terrify the fickle.” | | 
© Have I not often told you, ſaid Lord 
Dorcheſter, © with how much juſtice I 
diſlike matrimony? The ill fate of 
all my family in that ſtate, has created 
an inſurmountable averſion to it in 
me. Beſides, I am more unfit for it 
than any man; as being ſo fearful of 
loſing the affections of one J love, that 
© T could never be eaſy while it was her 
© intereſt to live with me. It is true, 


m 


"know and love Ophelia's fincorityy-but 
am 


a 6 a «a a 
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© dence and intereſt. 


OPHELIA, 


I am equally acquainted with my own 
© temper: I could fear her truth and 
* openneſs of heart ſhould be corrupted 
* by our vile cuſtoms; ſhe might give 
© herſelf to me in marriage out of pru- 


* her as the gift of Love alone. Her 
© heart muſt give her to me, and mine 
© receive her, as the pure votary of Lovez 
© mine, and only mine, excluſive of all 
© prudential, all lucrative views. This 
is the trueſt bliſs my heart can know. 
« But in the midſt of all this glorious 
© ;jmaginary felicity, comes acroſs this 
painful queſtion: Oh, my friend! 
© when can ſuch virtue be ſubdued? I 
© fear ſhe is exalted above human weak- 
© neſſes; though to leave the diſpoſal of 
© herſeif to the prieſt, rather than to her 
| © heart, would be only compliance with 
© ſervile cuſtom, and not virtue, which 
© can never be the gift of a fooliſh cere- 
* mony; it conſiſts in conſtancy, not 
* words; and we will be more conſtant 


© than licenſed matrimonial couples, who 
© love from duty; whoſe paſſions are fo 


* cool, they aſk leave to burn, requiring 
© the ſanction of a cold, withered, inſen- 
© ſible prieſt, to whom all-powerful Na- 
© ture is made to relinquiſh her ſway. 
Ophelia ought more a: any one to 


© obey that firſt parent, who has laviſhly 


© diſpenſed to her her beſt gifts. She 
* who ſtill enjoys her natural innocence, 
© who has made uncommon progreſs in 
* the knowledge of all good, and yet re- 
mains as ignorant of evil as on the day 
© ſhe was firſt numbered among the ſpe- 
* cies ſhe was born to eclipſe, has no oc- 
caſion to be confined to political rules, 
* made to keep thoſe in order who have 
not a better guide within their own 
minds. „ 

Pray,“ anſwered Lord Larborgugh, 
© do not treat all the reſt of wominkind 
* with ſuch contempt. The ignorance 
you boaſt of is not meritorious ; if it 
* 18, you are the perſon who ſhould have 
* the honour of it. Is there any vir- 
* tue in not knowing the evil ſhe has 
© never ſeen? You have ſpread the veil 
- © which has concealed it all from her 
* eyes; and then, like a true irrational 
* lover, admire her for not ſeeing what 
* was not Viſible to her. Her part is na- 


: © tural ; your contrivance is all that can 


* create wonder; and I can never think 
*-of it without ſurprize. However, I 
cannot imagine it poſſible to continue 
dis ignorance, where matter for in 


I would receive 


ſtruction is ſo frequent as in this town, 


© and to which ſome of the acquaintances 
© to whom you have introduced her are 
not novices. | 

* You muſt have been wrapt in cold 
* indifference all your life- time, replied 
Lord Dorcheſter, ar you would know 
* that nothing is impoſſible to a true 
© lover. A ſhort acquaintance with her 
© principles, ſhewed me the ear of 
* preſerving her from all ſuſpicion of my 
* deſign. The only method was to keep 
© her in ignorance of the ways of men in 
© this el deere corner of the world. 
From the dull ſimplicity and innocence 


© in which ſhe was bred, the leaſt ſhadow 


of vice of any kind ſhocks her; by 
which I was convinced her prejudices in 
favour of lawful unions muſt be great. 
This excited my invention; and I con- 
ſidered all ways of Lo the differ- 
ence of our manners from her know- 
ledge. I inſtructed her ſervant, but 
without imparting my reaſons to hers 
and, as I furniſhed her with books, 1 
have carefully excluded all by which 
ſhe could form a notion of any cuſtoms 
that might raiſe ſuſpicions in her mind; 
and this I have found poſſible without 
retarding any uſeful 88 of 
her underſtanding. W 

does not dictate a probability of evil 
in others, the owner is eaſter deceived 


© into a good opinion of mankind than 


ou imagine. I had a deſire of bring- 
ing her into the world, thinking it 
would amuſe and make her happieſs | 
which, next to my own happinels in 
one point, is my firſt conſideration. But 
here was my great difficulty; how to 
2 her ſeeing, when the obje& was 
efore her eyes, puzzled ne. However, 
having great confidence in female in- 
vention, I opened my whole ſcheme to 
my couſin Lady Paleſtine, who, L 
knew, would willinely aſſiſt me, as ſne 
is one of Cupid's belt friends; and, like 
a good woman, has ſo equal a love for 
her neighbour and herſelf, that ſhe is 
lad * them in any way wherein 
the would be induſtriouſly gratified. 
She, in this reſpect, lives up to the 
golden rule, and does to others as ſhe 
would they ſhould do unto her. This 
made her fit for my purpoſe, The art 
ſhe has had to keep herſelf in high fa- 
ſhion, and be careſſed by the world, 
and even by ſuch whoſe behaviour and 
character give one room to believe that 
the merits I found in her were of no 
, P 2 "0," 
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en the heart 


110 OPHELIA. 


© uſe nor recommendation to them, made 
cher acquaintance proper for my honeſt, 


# wy k 


though ſilent compliance with it, put 
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my innocent Ophelia, at the ſame time 
ſhe was uſeful to me. I eſteem the 
purity of my angel's heart, and the 
goodneſs of her principles too highly, 


to introduce her into company that 


might pervert either. It would be im- 
politick to leſſen the merits of the ob- 
jet of our affections in ſo eſſential a 
point, in order fo gain the poſſeſſion of 
their perſons,” I have had great reaſon 
to be pleaſed with my choice: Lady 


Paleſtine has excelled herſelf in the ma- 
nagement of this affair; and ſome for- 
tunate circumſtances have aſſiſted our 
deſign. Miſs Lenox's great unhappi- 


neſs at being obſerved and looked at, 
which was the neceſſary conſequence 
of her appearing in publick, was of 


excellent ſervice to us. We adviſed her 


to be ſilent as to the place of her birth, 
and all the paſſages of her paſt life; and 
this on pretence of ſaving her the pain 
of univerſal obſervation, which other- 
wiſe, by their novelty, would be ex- 
cited. She complied: the reſt has been 


our care. You know we have reported 


her a relation of mine, of a large for- 


tune, left by a dying father to my 


guardianſhiß. 5 
© By theſe little deceits, her reputation 
has hicherto continued unblemiſhed. I 
verily believe the envy of the world 
would by this time have ſpent a little 
of it's venom in ſlander, had any other 
woman been in her place: but the in- 
nocence and openneſs of heart ex- 
preſſed in her countenance, damps all 
ſuſpicion, and diſarms ſcandal of it's 
ſting. 

I have likewiſe contrived to prevent 


all intimacies with any of her own ſex, 


except my uſeful couſin; leſt converſing 


vith them might overthrow my ſcheme. 


I was, ſome time ago, a little uneaſy at 


a great diſpoſition I perceived in her 


towards Miſs Baden, who was not un- 
willing to cultivate her acquaintance. 


I could not wonder at either, without 
ſeeing all the bad qualities which man 
poſſeſs: tlie good in Miſs Baden's dil. 


poſition ſhines ſo clearly, thay it could 
not eſcape the obſervation oz Ophelia, 


© wno ſees by the light of reaſon; that 
| beſt diſtinguiſher of truth. An inti- 


maey between them ſeemed natural, 
and I feared the illc effects of it; but 


my uneaſineſs was perceived by my 


lovely charmer; and I believe a kind, 


© aſtop to all increaſe of acquaintance. 

I found ſhe conſtrued my diſlike into 
© jealouly. She has not the leaſt notion 
* why we ſhould be jealous but of our 
. friend's affections; and, in that caſe, it 
mult be equally excited by man or wo- 
man, who ſeems likely to ſhare them 
«© with us. | 

© T began now to have fewer appre- 
henſions than ever of her learning the 
cuſtoms of her ſex. Time and ſucceſs 
have hardened me; but inſtead of it 
another ariſes, which is what I have 
already mentioned, that J ſhall never 
find the unguarded moment I have ſo 
long waited for. To declare my in- 
tentions, or give her reaſon to find them 
out, would be loſing all my hope. My 
ſole dependance is on the frailty of hu- 
man kind, and ſhe ſeems to be void of 
any. TI thought I had only a woman 
to reſiſt me. Who would have expected 
that an angel ſhould be hid in a cot- 
tage, while we frail mortals inhabit 
6 palaces?” | 
I had now heard too much; my doubts 
were turned into the moſt painful cer- 
tainty; and I could not ſtay to liſten to 
more of a converſation, every word of 
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which gave freſh pain to my heart. So | 


I retired out of another door, and went 
to my own room. | 


CHAP. XV. 


U PON retiring to my chamber, I 
found ſome eaſe from the liberty of 
indulging the ſighs and tears which I 
had been obliged to ſuppreſs while I was 
ſo near the cauſe of all my grief. I was 
the whole night incapable of every thing 
but ſamenting my unhappy lot, in being 
among a 275 Be with whom 1 was ſo un- 
equally matched. The violence of my 
affliction perſuaded me that I hated the 
man who had occaſioned it; but, as dejec- 
tion ſucceeded to diſtraction, (for by no 
other name can I call my firſt emotions) 
the neceſſity of leaving one whoſe aim was 
my deſtruction, informed me more cer- 


tainly of the true ſtate of my heart. 


found it ſtill repined at the thought of 
abſenting myſelf from him, whoſe pre- 


ſence ought to have raiſed deteſtation in 
me: but this only ſerved to determine me 
the more ſtrongly to fly from that place, 
where I no longer could be ſafe, ſince 1 
was myſelf my enemy; and Rn 1 


to puniſh it. ; | 
The paſt might give me ſome room to 
hope ſucceſs for the future; but I would 
not truſt to a confidence which oftener 
deſtroys than ſaves, while diffidence is a 
wiſe preſerver, and the beſt defence of 
the weak. To ſtay till we are ſenſible of 
our frailty, is remaining too ng: I was 
defirons to prevent' the ſenſe of it, and 
not run the hazard of being obliged to 
reproach myſelf for my own weakneſs. 
© Convinced that I was unhappy, I was, 
however, determined not to be criminal ; 
and I could not hide from myſelf the dan- 
ger to which my open and artleſs temper 
muſt expoſe me, when I had ſo deceitful 
and deſigning an adverſary. The conteſt 
was too unequal to venture; but it ſeem- 
ed to me as diſhonourable to attack the 
artleſs with arts and deceit, as to attempt 


1 could not command my heart, at leaſt 


the life of one who is not armed for his 


defence. I wondered at the ingratitude 
that could wiſh to turn a woman's af- 
fection into the means of making her 
wretched, and rob her of the pleaſure of 
being eſteemed, and of the heart- felt joy 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of deſerv- 
ing w be Oe! 2 

I I was fixed in the reſolution of leaving 
my houſe, and of concealing myſelf from 
Lord Dorcheſter till I could contrive my 
return to my cottage, where I might 
ſeek for peace, and endeavour to forget a 
vicious race, whom I had known only to 
ſuffer by them. I thought it would not 
be ſafe to attempt this immediately, as 
I could not doubt but my Jord would 
take all poſſible means of diſcovering my 
retreat; and, ſuſpecting my real inten- 
tion, would more diligently watch the 
road, Where to conceal myſelf I knew 

not; but had no hopes of ſafety amon 
_ thoſe who were acquainted with me. 1 
had now learnt to diſtruſt every one, and 
my too fond heart found ſome reſource in 
believing no man was leſs an enemy to 

virtue than Lord Dorcheſter. | 
The following night I fixed for my 
elopement, with which I dared truſt no- 
* th but was to tranſact it without any 
guide or adviſer but reſolution and fear. 
Lord Dorcheſter called ſeveral times in 
the morning; but I did not riſe till noon, 
in order to avoid ſeeing him till I had 
acquired a ſufficient compoſure of mind 

to enable me to converſe. . | 

In the afternoon he came again as I 


/ expedted: I feared his fight, though he 
huad more reaſon to fear mine. Theguilty 


111 
only have cauſe to tremble; but the great 
change _ was to ſucceed this viſit, 
made it appear dreadful to me. I had 
endeavoured to practiſe ſome worldly 
arts: I thought it was ſtrange if I had 
lived ſo long here without acquiring the 
power of diſſimulation; I tried to conceal 
my grieved heart under a ſmiling counte- 
nance, that I might not either puzzle my 
lord, or give him room for ſuſpicion. 
But I had eſteemed my own abilities too 
highly; I was leſs improved than I could 
have wiſhed, | - 4 
Lord Dorcheſter, at firſt coming in, ad- 
dreſſed me with inexpreſſible tenderneſa 


and concern for my health. The vari 


of emotions from the joy I felt in the 

proofs of his affection, which would have 
made even ſickneſs delightful, with the 
pain that attended the thought of the bad 


deſigns it had given birth to, and yet 


how much I muſt ſuffer in relinquiſhing 
the greateſt happineſs of my life; over- 
came my reſolution, and brought ſuch 
a crowd of images to my mind, as drew a 
flood of tears from my eyes, which never 
ceaſed flowing for a quarter of an hour 
together, during the whole evening. My 
lord appeared greatly concerned at theſe 
ſigns of grief, and was importunate to 
know the reaſon of them. I could only 
attribute them to diſtemper; and, accord- 

ing to the faſhion of the place, complain 

of my ſpirits. This did not make him 
eaſy: he declared he could not forbear 
faſpeting ſome hidden cauſe; and, by 


the many aſſurances of his conſtant an 


increaſing affe&ion with which he endea- 
voured to remove my melancholy, I per- 
ceived he imagined me a prey to jealous 
fancies. I was glad his thought took that 
turn; for I was in great fear that, my 
weakneſs in thus ſhewing the ſituation of 


my mind, might have created better- 


grounded "ſuſpicions eſpecially at his 
going away, which was not till very late. 
I had not power to tell him it was time he 
ſhould leave me; and he was not inclined 
to make that diſcovery himſelf; but at 
laſt, the watchman forced him to obſerve 
the hour; and care of my health induced 
him to obey it's call to reſt. I was de- 
termined this ſhould be the laſt interview 
I would ever have with him. The thought 
that I ſhould never ſee him more, had ſo 


_ Violeyt an effect on my depreſſed ſpirits, 


that, as ſoon as he was out of the room, 


I fainted away. I believe it was not lo 
before I recovered my ſenſes. I Found 


myſelf in his arms, and my maid rub- 
CR: bing 
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ding my temples, while he was holding a 
bottle for me to {mell to. He had, as I 
afterwards learnt, returned on the noiſe 
I made in falling; and, finding me on the 
floor, called my maid to aſſiſt him in 
bringing me again to life. The joy I 
felt from the tenderneſs of his behaviour 
on my coming to myſelf, was ill ſuited 
to my intention. It was long before he 
would leave me; but the ſecond partin 
was not ſo bad as the firſt. To get qvites 
my maid, I was obliged to go to bed. As 
ſoon as ſhe was out of the room, I dreſſed 
myſelf anew, and fat down to write to 
Lord Dorcheſter, to the following pur- 
pole. | | 


© MY LORD, | 
C AS little as a man can deſerve to find 
: * aplace in the thoughts of one on 
© whom his views have been ſo ungene- 
© rous and low, yet I cannot forbear in- 


forming you, that a diſcovery of your 


© bale deſigns has rendered it neceſſary 
⁊ for me to fly you. Was my pride equal 
©. to my love, I ſhould be aſhamed that, 
© in our laſt interviews, I diſcovered fo 


© much ſorrow in parting with one who. 


never had any true affection for me. 


© But why ſhould I bluſh at not ſuſpect- 


ing intentions in you, which I thought 


no heart had been bad enough to har- 
bour? My own made me a du pe to the 
appearance of your's. It was not diffi- 
© cult for me to believe, that the genero- 
© tity, the tenderneſs, the eiteem, you 
appeared to have for me, were real. 
Though I deſerved little of it, it{eemed 
to me leſs injurious to ſuppoſe you 
miſtaken than deceitful. The under- 


I did not imagine the heart of any one 
could be ſo corr pted. I own that, at 
this moment, I till repay in real fond- 
neſs all the arts yo.. practiſe to make 
me believe it mutual. In the midſt of 
my reſentment, my love is as ſtrong as 
ever. I am ſenſible you have for ever 


yon. The happy compoſure of my 


conſtit : tion is not equal to the ſorrows 
that attack it. 
grief. I am the creature of Providence, 
and mutt, without repining, wait it's 
decrees: if, without ingratitude, I 
might wiſh to loſe the life it has given 
me, I ſhould pray for death, as the 
* delirgble end of a miſerable being. 
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ſtanding of the wiſeſt man may err; but 


deſtroyed my happineſs: I can never 
enjoy a moment's comfort abſent from 


mind is turned into diſtraction; my 


But this is not my 


OPHELIA, 
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One effect I would gladly hope my ſuf. 
ferings may have on you: let them 
ſhew you how wretched you aimed at 
making one who deſerved not to receive 
ſo much evil at your hands. Think 
what torment the ſucceſs of your vile 
arts muſt have given me; fince, to 
avoid the chance of it, I can, without 
hefitation, reduce myſelf to fo great a 
misfortune as leaving the joy of my 
life, your company. Let this deter you 

for the future, from leading others into 
the ſame unhappy circumſtances. 1 
wiſh an amendment of your principles 
for your own benefit; for I feel a (in. 
cere pity for the ignorance you muſt 


_ © live in of the greateſt 122 thoſe 


ariſing from a truly- affectionate, gene- 
rous, pure, and honeſt heart, As for 
myſelt, it can no longer be of farther 
conſequence to my peace: I ſhall not 
even know what paſſes here; I will not 
remain among a people to whom I am 
ſo ill ſuited. Opinion had raiſed you 
almoſt to a deity. Finding you fall ſo 
far below what even a human creature 
ſhould be, I cannot help doubting my. 
ſelf alſo; and therefore will never ſee 
you more. I will return to my little 
cottage, where I ſhall behold no actions 
but what are juſt and conſiſtent ; where 
innocence is no temptation to vice, nor 
made a means towards the poſſeſſor's 
deſtruction. In that dear ſolitude my 


love will be repaid by affection, by 


the only worthy object of it, and our 
hearts united with ſincerity and truth. 
There I lived, bleſſed indeed in inno- 
cence; all that was dear to me within 
my fight; I had nothing to regret, 


nothing to ſigh for, no thought, no 


wiſh, to ſuppreſs: actuated by virtue, 
with virtue alone I loved my ſingle 
friend; happy in knowing no more, I 
enjoyed a conſtant ſtate of contentment. 
Think, my lord, from what you have 
taken me, and what miſery you have 
brought on her who, notwithſtanding 
all diftance, the impoſſibility of ſeeing 
you again, and the great reaſon ſhe has 
to hate you, mult ever remain attached 
to you in the tendereſt manner! This 
is your doing! this the effect you call 
love! this the reward of mine! But 
why ſhould I reproach you,, when I 
cannot reſent as I ought? I am too 
little miſtreſs of myſelf to write more. 
Heaven preſerve you! May you never 


feel remorſe enough to = you equal 
pain to that I endure: would bow 
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OPHELIA. *n13 


© your heart improve by reaſon, and not 
by ſuffering. Once more accept my 
« prayers, my beſt wiſhes: you are the 
only object I have for them, I myſelf 
excluded, fince all I ought to wiſh for 
tis a total forgetfulneſs of you; and if 
] cannot part with your image, miſery 
« is attached to it. If you can help it, 
do not quite forget me; think of me 
* 2s one who has ſach an affection for 
you as in the great world cannot be 
* equalled ; think of me as anxious for 
© your happineſs, while I am ſuffering 
© by you, who could receive any evil b 

© ſelf- condemnation rather than part wi 

you, rather than once ſay **Adieu!” But 


it muſt be ſo! The God you have of- 


© fended, forgive and bleſs you! 


This letter was not written without 
torrents of tears, with which my paper 
was {o blotted, that it was ſcarcely legi- 
ble; but the interruptions my ſorrow 

ve, took. up ſo much of the little time 

ft me, that I had not leiſure to write it 


cover again; and if I had, I might not 
have mended it. As ſoon as it was finiſh-. 


ed, I laid it where I imagined it would be 
found, though not the firſt moment I 
was miffing. I then put as much money 
in my pocket as I thought requiſite. 


Without ſcrupling to ſave myſelf at the 


expence of the perſon who had reduced 
me to the want of ſuch aſſiſtance, I took 
no more than I believed neceſſary ; if I 
had, it would not have been fo juſtifiable. 
I loaded myſelf with linen and other 


things that I might want, and could 


conveniently carry. The jewels, watches, 
trinkets, and every thing valuable, I put 
up with the money in my bureau, and 
incloſed the key of it in the letter to Oy 
lord. Grief purifies the heart. So muc 

had it leſſened my vanity, that things 


which, in poſſeſſion, had given me a 


. fooliſh pleaſure, were now of no more 


worth in my eyes than a piece of glaſs. 


By this time day began to dawn. I ſtole 
down ſtairs, and unbarring the ftreet- 
door as gently as T could, I went out. I 
got throngh that, and the adjacent ſtreets, 
as quick as poſſible, and walked a great 
| way, before people were ſtirring, without 

nowing where I was. TI went into the 
firſt houſe where lodgings were to be let, 
and the people up, and hired a room, 
well ſatisfied with my ſituation, becauſe 
it was at a 


lately lived in, and from my lord's houſe. 
I learned J was in a part of the city, and 


Y 


t diftance from that 1 


took a back · room, that I might run no 


hazard of being ſeen from the ſtreet. The 


people where I lodged were quiet and 
civil, and too buſy to be very curious. 
As ſoon as I had hired my chamber, 
I ſhut myſelf in it, and indulged m 
grief with greater freedom than I had 


* ventured to do. The tears, which 


ad only fallen gently down my face as 
I walked through the ſtreets, (for I could 


not confine them entirely) now came 
with double force, and did not ceaſe till 


I grew fo weary with the agitation of my 
| ws, want of 


aſleep for ſome hours. 
This refreſhed my body, but could not 


relieve my heart; that remained theſame, 


or rather acquired new ſtrength only to 

grieve with more violence. 3 
I grew ve 

bed for bay 


ays. From that time my 


health began to mend, and I became 


ſomewhat more compoſed. 


"CHAP, XVI. 


upon me, by which means he karnt 
the place of my abode, and came the day 


after my eſcape; but I was not able to 
ſee him till the latter end of that week, 


and was then but very unfit for com- 
pany. \ He addreſſed me in the moſt af- 
fectionate manner, lamented my unhap 
fate, and the unworthy hands into whic 


I hadfallen; applauded my reſolution in 


leaving Lord Dorcheſter, and admired 


my innocence. He ardently wiſhed he 


could have ſaved me from the impending 
danger which threatened me, without 
making my happineſs a ſacrifice to my 
virtue. Lou heard, ſaid he, lovely 
Ophelia, how I endeavoured to ſhew 
my friend that he ought not to be averſe 
to marrying you. I had done much 
more at other times ; I have repreſented 


cence, which ſhould preſerve itſelf 
difarming all bad deſigns. I pro 
to him an alliance with you could not 


to a man of any rank. It could not ex- 
cuſe the fears he expreſſed of matri- 
mony, as your numerous virtues ſe. 
cured him from every evil that can at- 
tend the ſtate of wedlock. In point of 
intereſt, no man could be fo higotted 
to money as to think it comparable to 
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reſt, and a walk far too 
long for my decayed ſtrength, that I fell 


ill by night, and kept my 


ORD Larborough had placed ſpies 


to him the great charm of your inno< 
C 


hurt his pride, ſince it muſt do honour 
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your worth. Others might bring him 
gold; you would make him poſſeſſor 
© of more wealth, of a-nobler kind of 
© riches than Peru or Mexico could yield. 
© Theſe are the arguments I have uſed 
© to perſuade him to marry yon. But 
© his-notions are ſo depraved, that all I 
© could ſay made no impreſſion on his 
© mind; indeed, it was yain to hope it 
© would: if his love, and the faireſt 
miracle of virtue, could not diſpoſe him 
ta juſtice, how ſhould my arguments 
have that power? They could not be ſo 
© prevalent as every look, every word, 
* and action, of the innocent Ophelia, 
. * muſt have been, to any one who had 
the ſmalleſt ſeeds. of virtue in their 
s pbreaſt: I ſhould have believed the moſt 
* debauched man living could not have 
© harboured amomentary thought againſt 
© the virtue which appeared ſo amiable. 
Pardon me the blaſphemies I uttered 
© againſt you in the converſation you 
© overheard; they all agree with my real 
© ſentiments z my heart bled for what 
you were ſuffering while I treated his 
© opinion ſo highly: but I was obliged 
to put that force on myſelf, to make 
© him more openly, declare ſentiments 
© which I would have given my life to 
© have changed into ſuch as would have 
* been agreeable to your wiſhes, and due 
© to your merits. It was with the ut- 
«© moſt difficulty I performed my taſk, 
© and proſecuted a diſcourſe which tore 
my heart by friendly ſympathy with 
S = aid hw ee 
This elaborate ſpeech of Lord Lar- 
borough's ſurprized me a little; it ſeemed 
ſo honeſt and affectionate, that, during 
ſome parts, I believed his diſpoſition was 
ſuitable to his expreſſions : but he mixed 
ſo much flattery with his panegyricks on 
my virtue, that I told him J hoped I had, 
indeed, enough to preſerve me com- 
mitting any criminal action. But where 
was the miracle of this? Thouſands would 
do the ſame. If it preſerved me from cen- 
fare, I had all I could require from it; 
but I ſaw no geaſon to commend. me ſo 
highly for having only done my duty, 
and that merely when one virtue was 
concerned: a ſmall portion to be proud 
of, when we ought to be poſſeſſed of fo 
many! He could not have given me 
more praiſe, had I acted up to the laws 
of general perfection. In behaving dif- 
ferently from what I had done, I ſhould 
have been very criminal; but I could 
ſcarcely think myſelf quite juſtified, un- 


o 


OPHELIA. 


eſs, [,had_ that, proper, love, for vinue 
which would m e me hate the former 
of. vile {chemes,, a5 well 38 induce me to 


* 


avoid him z; whereas, I had not arrived 


even at anger. Grief poſſeſſed my whole 
ſoul, and left no room for any other ſen. 
timent. I ſtill Ioved to exceſs the man 
to whom I owed. my ſufferings ; and, 
while I fled from him, and reſolved never 
again to ſee him, I endeayoured to ex. 
cuſe him, and blame ouly education and 
pernicious cuſtom, which had, by cor. 
rupting his principles, rendered me a 
moſt unhappy woman. My tears flowed 


almoſt, inceſiantly; Lord Larborough 


joined in them, and wept too, till I grew 
convinced of the pure Friendſhip he pro. 
feſſed. He frequently exclaimed againſt 
the baſeneſs of a man who could mean 
me ill; and, with all the appearance of 


ſincerity, declared how incapable he 


ſhould have been of ſuch behaviour, had 
he been bleſſed with my love: he would 
have adored me with à pure devotion, 
have looked on Hymen as his tutelar 
deity, and have eſteemed himſelf the 
happieſt of mankind, if I would have 
conferred an eternal obligation on him 
by becoming his wife. . 

Many more things he ſaid to raiſe his 


own character, and blacken Lord Dor- 


cheſter 's; which ſerved. only to increaſe 
my affection, as I grieved as much for 
my lord's depravity as for my own ſuf- 
ferings, independently of the connection 
between them. MN ney 
_ All Lord Larborough faid was ut- 
tered with ſuch an air of tenderneſs, and 
mixed with ſo many expreſſions of fond- 
neſs, that, at laſt, T began to think his 
ſentiments were beyond thoſe of friend- 
ſhip, which I thought I muſt deteſt in a 
country where people can be led by love- 
to do actions ſo unworthy of themſelves, 
and ſo inconſiſtent with the reſt of their 
character. I was fully convinced of it, 
when, after finding fault with my lodg- 


ing, and lamenting that I, who ought to 


receive the ſervices of mankind, (tor he 
mixed the moſt fulſome flattery with 


every thing he faid) ſhould be void of 
"neceſſary attendance and convenience, he 
Tlicited me to accompany, him to one he 
would find out for me, where I ſhould be 
ſerved in a manner worthy of me, and 


all poſſible. care taken to alleviate my 
rief, and aſſiſt time in 05 It. 
This propoſal ſtartled me. ＋ him 


that flattery was no means 0 Belek 
me. I looked on it in no better = 
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than as an indirect accuſation of an in- 


ſufferable vanity and folly, ſince it ſhewed 
an expectation of being believed. That, 
in a country where benevolence and juſ- 
tice reigned, I might, indeed, expect fo 
much of the ſervice of mankmd as tended 
to that mutual defence due from all fel- 
how creatures to each other; but as here 
money only obtained that aſſiſtance which 
humanity ſhould give, I had little title 
to any, nor the leaſt occaſion for thoſe 
venal ſervices which I had been accuſ- 
tomed to perform for myſelf. If reaſon 
and proper indignation could not con- 
quer my — 1 — 5 t was be- 
ond the power of any thing elſe to per- 
form it: but that be lordſhip's ja 
ſurpriꝛed me; he ſeemed to have forgot 
that he was inviting me into a ſituation 
which I had learned from him was ſo 


unuſual in England, that it was always 


thought criminal. He replied, that 

allowed the truth of what J alledged; 
but he would remove all objections from 
the malicious cenſures of mankind, by 
keeping every circumſtance concerning 
me ſo private, and ordering his own vi- 
fits lo prudently, that no one ſhould have 
room to ſuſpect that I was not wholly 
miltreſs of myſelf, and every thing be- 


longing to me. I told him, that hitherto 


I bad been only unfortunate: what im- 
udence I had been guilty of muſt be 
Fd to the charge of unavotdable igno- 
rance; but if I was to accept his offer, I 

| ſhould eſteem myſelf greatly blameable. 
I thought it was wrong to act contrary 
tothe cuſtoms of the people among whom 
we live, unleſs in contradiction to their 
vices. Want of concealment argued a 
degree of guilt; and, whether ariſing 
from vice, Leal, folly, it was our duty 
to avoid it. Nothing more was required 
torender me unhappy, than to be obliged 

to make a ſecret of my thoughts and ac- 
tions. Beſides, I made no . the 
ſuſpicious of mankind were founded on 
8 and probability, which was a 
ſuthcient reaſon to induce me to avoid 
giving cauſe for them. That, in my 
nion, a woman who did one impru- 
thing premeditately, gave * 
grounds to ſuſpect her of more, and was 
guilty, at leaſt, of being the cauſe of all 
the untruths people thought and ſaid 
about her; which was a greater load than 
I choſe to have on my conſcience ; that 
I was'determined to appear guiltleſs, as 
well as to be ſo; and therefore would 
GHtinue where I was, or change only to 


* 


lead me into 


irs 
ſome place of my own providing. He 
ſpent no ſmall time in endeavouring to 
perſuade me, that neceffary concealments 
could be no pain to any one bleſſed with 
the conſciouſneſs of innocence. But I. 


at lait convinced him, that I would not 


conſent to it. It was with difficulty 1 
prevailed on hm to leave me to my own. 
thoughts, though. it was really late at 
night. T cannot ſay they were to bis 
honour. _ The treachery I had djſco- 
vered made me now as ſuſpicious as be- 
fore I was the contrary, which muſt na- 
turally tend to the diſadvantage of Lord 
Larborongh, fince nothing could give 
me more reaſon to believe he harbonred 
ſome bad deſign, than his endeavours to 
draw me into a way ot life of which he had 


told me the impropriety, when it ſerved 


to get me away from Lord Dorcheſter. 
Could I forbear ſuſpecting them of be- 
ing equally culpable? It was happy for 
me that they were ſo; for, as I fear hu- 
manity would not have been of ſo much 
ſervice to me as Lord Larborough's jea- 
louſy and deſire to get me into his power, 
J could vot attribute what he had done 
to any other cauſe, ſince he could with to 
part of the evil from which 
he had ſtrongly repreſented the neceſſity 
of my flying, I had reaſon, however, 
to thank Heaven that the bad intentions 
of one ill perſon thus ſaved me from the 
dangers threatened me by another, equally 
my enemy; and could not hate Lord 
Larborough for his ſentiments, ſince they 
turned fo much to my benefit. But 1 
feared I might find him ſome obſtruc- 
tion to my departure; and without that 
addition I had too many impediments, 
and no one to aſſiſt me. I dared not 
truſt any body, and had a mind too ill at 
eaſe to take any meaſures for myſelf. I 
conld only grieve for my misfortunes, 
incapable of forming a rational thought 
towards redreſſing them. How often, in 
my wiſhes forthe friendly relief of Death, 
was I checked by the remembrance of 
my kind parent, the nurſe and inſtructor 
of my youth! But for the conſolation 1 
hoped my 2 would afford her, the 
ve would have been my ſole defire, 
or that alone I thought could bring me 
eaſeg but I preferred the ſuffering any 


evil to the increaſe of the pain I had al- 
3 involuntarily given ber; and this 
conſideration eontrouled my ardent withes 
for it's kind hand. | „ | 
When Lord Larborowyh found neither 
perſuaſion nor flattery could prevail upon 
Q ; me 
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me to put myſelf into his power, he tried 
3 2 would not be more his 
friend. He peſtered me every day with 
his viſits; and invented new ſtories to 
alarm me, At one time he pretended 
Lord Dorcheſter had diſcovered where I 
was; and therefore thought his ſervice 
might not be unacceptable in procur- 
ing me ſome ſafer aſylum. But I told 
him, that, being leſs known in the town 
than his lordſhip, I could more ſecurely 
perform that office for myſelf; fully de- 

termined to conceal my new habitation 
with equal care from both. I gave or- 
ders to the people of the hoſe to admit 
no one that wanted to ſee me; and tried 
every means to prevail on Lord Larbo- 
rough to leave me, that I might ſeek 
another lodging; for in one reſpect he 
had ſucceeded, he had frighted me ex- 
tremely. But, notwithſtanding my moſt 

reſſing entreaties, and a good deal of 
incivility, (for my patience was exhauſt- 
etl) yet ho would not go away till night z 
and then, finding no. enquiry had been 
made. after me, I was pretty well con- 
vinced the whole was 
tion. 


Another day he informed me I had 


got into a houſe of ill repute, opening to 


me a ſcene of iniquity as appeared to me 
entirely incredihlez and I frankly told 
him it was impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
monſters in the form of women as he re- 
E but I was, above all, ſure my 

ndlady was not of that kind, the houſe 
being extremely quiet, ſhe, having little 
company, no young perſon belonging to 
her; and beſides depending on a ſhop far 
her ſupport, which muſt render the in- 
famous traffick he mentioned contrary to 
ker intereſt, ſince it would put a ſtop to 


ſted with a 


her lawful and honeſt trade. 
I grew at length ſo diſgu 


man who could endeavour to increaſe the. 


agony of my mind, out of ſuch baſe views, 
as theſe various falſhoods more and more 
convinced me actuated him, that I could 
ſcarcely endure his preſence, While I 
believed he expoſed Lord Dorcheſter's 


defigus out of real humanity, I honoured. 


him. Virtue is a man's firſt friend; and 
his regard for it is never put to à ſeverer 


trial than when it's intereſt claſhes with 


the ſchemes of thoſe whom he molt loves; 
and therefore he who gives, it it's true 
e is greatly to be applauded, 

. Os. 


Lord Larbvxough's motives made 


his behaviour treacherous; and the diſ- 
covery of hem turned all the gratitude 


hes 5 A 
* 
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is Own inven- 
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I had at firſt felt towards him to Proyi.. * 


dence, who had a better right to it. To 
that was I indebted for my ſafety, which 
was ſecured by meeting with two men 


alike fixed on me. In the moments of 
my moſt exceſſive grief, I reflected on 
this as a bleſſing, and all my ſoul was 
filled with gratitude; when, otherwiſe, 


my wretchedneſs migett have tempted me 


to an impious repining, that guiltleſs, 
and contr 
my own taking, I ſhould, by various de- 


grees, be led to the miſery I endured. 


I hoped that deſpair. might at laſt in. 
cline Lord Larborough to aſſiſt me in any 
return to my cpttagez but I had vainly 
flattered myſelf, he would not even give 


me any advice as to the manner I ſhould 


contrive it; and, inſtead of removing the 
difficulties that lay in my way, took a 
pleaſure in ſtarting new ones. All the 
benefit I reaped from a behaviour which 
he called ungrateful, was an abatement 


in the frequency of his viſits; and that, 


I confeſs, was ſome reward. 


F OR a fortnight after Teſcaped from 


whoſe views, were equally baſe, and both 


to any voluntary ſteps of 


Lord Dorcheiter 's, I had lived with. 


out ſeeing any one except Lord Larbo- 


rough. But the people where I lodged, 


having as much pity for my melancholy 
as they had leiſure to feel, were at laſt io 
preſſing with me to drink tea with them, 
that I could no longer refuſe it, though 
I was not very fit for company, | 
They had been ſo obliging as to order 
their ſervant to admit nobody, in com- 
pliance with my deſire: but before we 
arted, by miſtake, ſhe brought in a vi- 
tor, who, the maid knowing their re- 
gard to him, imagined-it muſt be _ 
able. It was fo indeed to me; for it 
proved to be Mr. South. -., , rut 
His behaviour, when I was Mrs, Her- 


ner's priſoner, had created in me ſo much 
eſteem, that often begged my lord to 
give him the firſt, great living in his 
which ſhould prove vacant; and he 
promiſed me he would do it. 

As deſirous as I had been of remain - 
ing concealed, I could not be ſorry to ſee 

Ir. South. |. He ſeemed zejoiced to meet 
with me again, and aſked leave to walt 


on me the next morning 3.2: very much 
pee) by the way I 3 in, as it 


** 
** 


2 
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* 
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re e after my 


euving his neighbourhood. I was not 

without my reaſons for being glad to 
have ſome private converſation with him. 

I had ſufficient proof that he was fit to 
be truſted; and hoped, with his aſſiſtance, 
to get ſoon from London. of 

| 2 had not been long with me before 
1 communicated to him the difficulties of 


my ſituation; and told him, that al- 


though I had once rejected his friendly 
offers of contriving my eſcape, I ſhould 
now be highly indebted to him, if he 
would order my journey for me, in the 
way he thought moſt ſafe from diſco- 
very; that I hoped Lord Dorcheſter had 
taken for granted, that T was returned 
to my aunt before that time, and there- 
fore would have no ſuſpicions of mon 
i 


me on the road; but that, to prevent 


more certainly, it might be belt to 


- round by ſome country that did not he 


directly in the — 44 He was greatly 
affected with wy diſtreſs, and tried all w_ 
power of perſuaſion to compoſe my mind, 
He offered to go to Lord Berehsder, in 
order to learn whether the certainty of 
being unable to ſucceed in his intentions 
might not make him glad to marry me. 
But this I abſolutely refuſed: I had pride 
enough'to think one with his principles 
did not deſerve me. But there were con- 
fiderations of {till more weight. The 
account he gave of his averſion to mar- 
riage, and the impropriety of his own 
temper for that ſtate; gave a woman rea- 
ſon to fear ſhe might not be happy as his 
wife. J had already undergone the worſt 
ſeparation z it would 
ve been very ſimple to ſubje& myſelf 
to ſuffer it all over again, when, by w_ 
longer with him, my affection was ti 
encreaſed ; for, with all his faults, I aw 
him amiable beyond expreſſion. Beſides, 
as well as I loved him, I would not have 
turned beggar; no, not even for himſelf. 
What happineſs could I have expected 
from a love which I thought his actions 
proved was not founded on eſteem? Mar- 
nage would not make me fee it in a dif- 


cont light, as I could not but know the 


re of it aroſe in him merely from un- 
governable paſfion, not principle; and 1 
maſtn therefore, always fear his repent- 


ng it, as he could not believe me more 


worthy of being for ever united to him 
boos J left him. £ ops 
Aas fo poſitive in the point, that Mr. 
South did not at all inſiſt on che execu- 
don of his offer but, en the contrary, 


, 


- 
+ 


— 


tremely pleaſed with it: the reaſon of 


* 


commended my ſpirtt, and appeared ex- 


which I did not find out till the next day 
and then admired the generoſity of his 
mind, in having been ſo ready to under- 


take an office wherein he certainly could 


not wiſh to be employed. wa 

Inthe ſecond viſit, he begged T would 
forgive his renewing the offer I had once 
refuſed of the Wh ſervice of his life 
and fortune, He preſſed it in the gen- 
teeleſt and tendereſt manner imaginable; 
I told him I was very ſorry he lad ſtill 


a wiſh depending on me which I could 
not grant; but that I was abſolute in m 


determination to return to my aunt, and 
on no account could think of marrying 
a man whom I did not love better than 
any other in the world. He replied, that 
he knew his misfortune in that reſpeCt 


but would never repine at it, if I would 


but grant him the ſecond place in my 
eſteem, .and give an opportunity to his 
fincere affection, to make him, in time, 


happy in the poſſeſſion of my heart. He 


added, that the delicacy which made me 


= 


averſe to marriage in t 1 ſituation 


of my mind, was a ſufficient aſſurance 
that, if I was married to him, I would 


not ſuffer me to encourage: he would 
wait thoſe happy effects with patience, 
and with gratitude acknowledpe the pre · 
ſent bleſſing of being united to me; 
which he ſhould prefer to the poſſeſſion 


of the whole heart of any other woman. 


In this manner did he importune me 
long, and very reluctantly believed that 
J was immoveable on this ſubject. I 
gore to afflict him: but what could I. 

0? I could not marry him; it was bet 
ter, therefore, to repreſs Rte hopes at 


once. This topick made him ſo little fit 


for other converſation, that, during this 
viſit, I got no intelligence with regard to 
my leaving London. 
The next day he ſeemed eaſier than 
when he left me, and 1. 
as expeditioufly as poſſible, We deter- 
mined that I ſhould take a coach to m — 
ſelf, and go through Northamptonſhirs 
into Oxfordſhire, and then ſtrike into the 
weſtern, road : and he promiſed that the 


day following he would | ſeek for one, "a 8 


I wiſhed him leſs flow in procurin 


. 


means of my departure: could 15 ve 


7 
< 


tranſacted it myſelf, I ſhould have pro- 


ceeded with more haſte, If an unhappy 
perſon could be16 inhuman as to receive 
- "WE: 


eed to aſſiſt me 


— 


join my endeavours to his to get the bet- 
ter of a love which my principles would 
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the inſide b 


comfort from perteiving others More ſo 
as well as herſelf, L might have found 
ſome conſolation tie next morning tm 


a ſcene to which I was witnefs e I hap- 
pened hy chance tu be in a little ohm be- 
tonging ta the people of the hovſe, that 
had a door and a window into the ſliop. 


Law a: very pretty lady making ſame 
purchaſe there; when at once I heard her 
3 ; and a gentleman, whoſe face I 
eould not ſee, exprefs great ſatis faction 
at meeting her. Ir ſurprize gave him 
time to reproach her for having fo lon; 


_ avoided him, refuſing both his viſits an 


his letters, denying him all opportunit 
of juſtifying himlelf for an e 
"the mult acknowledge he was not to 
blame. She ſtruggled to get from him, 


and begged he would let her go; but he 


hel her hand ſo faſt, that ſhe was obliged 


to heur him proteſt the moſt violent paſ- 


ſion, and aflure her that he had taken all 


proper meaſures'to bring her to the «1 | 


pointed place, but had been ſtrangely 


ditappointed in having another lady 


brought inſtead of lier. 


Vour ladyſhip may imagine, that one 


. whole heart, like mine was filled with 
love, would be attentive to any thing 


that had the leaſt relation to it; hut J 


became ſtill more ſo on what the gentle- 
man aid. 


By her endeavours to get 
from him, I at laſt ſaw his face, and per- 
ceived it was the perſon to whom I had 
been carried in my way to London. 
The lady declared the would raiſe an 


and leave her ut liberty. My landlady 


then ſpoke very ſternly, and deſued he 
would not trouble any one in her-ſhop, - 
hut let the lady alone. He no ſooner 
Tet go her hand, than ſhe ran to the ſtreet · 


door, but was ſtopped by his placing 
himſelf between her and it. When ſhe 
found an attempt to get from him that 


way was vain, ſhe turned ſhort, and ſee- 
ing the doar which opened into the room 
„here J was, ſhe ſprung with ſuch force 

againſt: it, that, not ſhutting, very well, 


ſhe broke it open, and had bolted it on 
e her lover could reach 


Seeing me, ſhe begged I would protect 


door of which I faſtened, and left the 
gentleman to the diſpoſal of my land- 


lady. The poor lady was no ſooner 


etled. of prut of her fear, than ſhe fell 


into a fit, Which greatly alarmed me; 


J. * 
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but I durft not open the floor to call auy 
one. When ſhe came to herfelf; the 
"burſt into tears. Her caſe in ſome de- 
gree reſembled mine, which made me ac. 
company her in wer ping. 
She deggeil me again not to let the 
man from whom ſnie had fled come up 
ſtairs.” I told her I had once ignoruntly 
been her protector, and that now I would 
be ſo deſignedly. I then informed her 
that I was the perſon who had been car: 
ried to his lordſhip's houſe when he ex- 
pected her, and gave her an account of 
my reception, and what ſueceeded it. 
She ſeemed to receive ſome ſatisfaction 
from finding hevſelf with one who knew 
ſome part of her hiſtory, but expreſſed 
her aſtoniſhment at ſeeing me in ſuch an 
habitation, having, as ſhe ſaid, under- 
ſtood that I was à relation of Lord Dor. 
cheſter, and, from the diſturbance he had 
been in, ſhe eould ſuppoſe no other; and 
yet the prove in which I now lived was 
not at all proper for any of his family. 
So many circumſtances in what either 


ſaid touched ſome tender part of the 


2 if he did not go farther from her, 


— 


her, and keep her from that man. I car- 
ried her up ſtairs inta my apaitment, the 


other's heart, that more was expreſſed by 
tears than by words. They were the 
only anſwers I made to her expreſſibns of 
ſurprize, till I found the miſconſtrued 
them, by her telling me that ſhe feared 
Lord Dorcheſter was not proof againſt 
pride and beauty, which, together, made 
men do very wrong things. She had 
had a better opinion of his lordſhip; his 
behaviour to her deſerved eternal grati- 
tude; but ſhe was afraid I had not an 
equal obligation to him. She afſuredme 
ſhe pitied me ſincerely; for that my 
wi 1 and the very great amiableneſs of 
his lordſhip, were ſtrong excuſes; if I 
obſerved a different behaviour for the fu- 
ture, offering me any kind of aſſiſtance 
in her power, and exhorting me to a re- 
gular life. Theſe ſuſpicions raiſed my 
indignation; I could not forbear an- 
ſwering with great warmth that her opi- 
nion injured me greatly, and it was cruel, 
by ſuch an imputation, to add to the at- 
flictĩon I was under. 
HShe begged my pardon in the hand- 
ſomeſt manner, made all kinds of tub- 
miſſions, and excuſed herſelf ſo well oh 
the probability of the thing, that I for- 
ve her, and complied with her requeſt, 
in relating to her; in as few words as 
- poſſible, the occaſion of the difference ſe 
ſaw in my ſituation . She ſhewed u ver) 
real compaſſion: for me, and offered to 
take me home with her to her _— 
| whete 
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-where they would-carefully, conceal me. 
But Lentreated her noti even to mention 
mie to that relation, as it muſt redou 
ta my lord's diſhonour; and I thought 
myſelf ſo ſafe where I, was, that it, would 
not be adviſeable to change my abode. 
Her fear leſt her lover ſhould have ſet 
ſpies. at our door, made her glad to re- 
main the whole day with me; during 
which I learnt that her father had faith - 
fully kept the agreement made with him 
by Lord Dorcheſter, and her aunt! had 
behaved very kindly to her; but that 
ſhe had been obliged to make herſelf an 
abſolute. priſoner ever ſince ſhe came to 
town, __y never been able to venture 
into any publick place, or large company, 
for fear of meeting that vile man from 
. whom ſhe had been ſo fortunately deli- 


vertd. Not, ſhe added, that ſhe appre- 


hended any other harm from ſeeing him 


in publick, but the keeping alive a paſ- 


fion which it was neceſſary to her peace to 
extinguiſh. She owned ſhe had not been 
able to do it, which made her extremely 
-unhappy, and had occaſioned her ſuffer- 
ing exceſſively during that interview be- 
-Eveen them to which I had been a wit- 
Ze, Ay aber Ie ge) 
Her lover omitted uo means of ſeeing 
or writing to her, after he found where 
ſhe was gone. He attempted to viſit 


ber continually, but always received a- 


denial at the door; he contrived a thou- 
ſind ways to convey. letters. to her; he 
often had them directed by other people, 
in hopes that, not knowing the hand, 
ſne would open them; but being con- 
ſtantly on her guard, ſhe never read one, 
tough, for any thing ſhe knew, ſome of 
them might be from other people; hut 
the only means ſhe had of certainly 
+avoiding to receive his letters, was to ac- 
cept none but ſuch as were in the hands 
of her uſual correſpondents. Her care 
had anſwered fo well, that ſhe never be- 
fore met him. I nds 
It was plain from his diſcourſe that 
he imagined her behaviour proceeded 
from e at not having been car- 
tieck to his houſe... I found ſhe was as 
weak as myſelf; ſhe was ſtill very much 
in Jove with him, and appeared extremely 
unhappy, though ſhe ſaid ſhe was grown 


enſier before this; unlucky interview. 
She told me her intention was to per- 


duade her aunt to live in the country; 
where the hoped, by abſence and reaſon, 


ig cure this: unfortunate, paſſiou. For 
he took no joy in ſociety, not did it af - 


CY 


Theſe conſiderations: obli 


earth; but yet ſhe, 


. wiſhes, and parted. 


ay 
ford the leaſt relief tagher. ſpirits% 1 
once, added ſhe, © by chance met his 
wife, who. ſeemed nat leſs unhappy 
than myſelf, and II felt almoſt eu! 
< pity for her. Inſtead of lonking an 
ber with the diſlike generally herne 0 
5 a. rival, IL conceived a kind of love far 


her as a fellow-ſutferes; and could not 


forgive myſelf for having, perhaps, 
been a means of creating part of the 
© uneaſineſg which red in her coun- 
tenance, though I had innocently; of- 
' © tended her, her lord being the cruel in- 
juret of both. F n of e 
Buy enquiring into his character, ſhe 
learnt: that his lady was a woman of very 
great fortune, hom he married. in litthe 
more than a year before he cane into her 
father's neighbourhood, having gained 
ber affeRiong by a very aſſiduous cuurt- 
ſhip, to which her riches alone had 


1 Nm. 51:7 llt ie nor 

Ihe ſimilitude between this young la- 
dy's fate and mine, diſpoſed us wall to- 
wards each other, and, before we parted, 
we ſhould have been glad to have agread 
on a means of meeting again; but 1 


dared not venture to her end of che town, 


nor could ſhe come where I was, with- 


out danger of meeting the man ſhe wiſhed 


to avoid, as he might. probably hope 
that a love ſo tender way: knew he's. 
once. was, would, When her firſt anger 
was abated, relent on what; he had ſaid, 
and that ſhe would come again Where 
ſhe might hope another tune to ſœe him. 
q us to take 
a final leave; only ſhe inſiſted on my in- 
forming her by a line when I ſhould 
be got ſafely out of town, which ſhe 


adviſed me to attempt cautiouſly, but 


reſolutely, thaugh ſhe owned ſhe was 
ſorry Lord Dorcheſter ſhould have any 


caule to grieve; for notwithſtanding his 
having afted an unworthy part, yet her 


gratitude for the great benefit he had con- 


ferred on her, made her wiſh-him not to 


ſuffer by it; adding, that I muſt allo 


this was due to one Who had preſerved. 


her from being the uw ae: wo wxetch.on - 
mould be very ſorry 


that he ſhould commit a wrong action, 


who had deſerved ſo much honour from 
having prevented another from doing 


one. | We exchanged mutual f good 


How much are the orders of Provi- 


| dence perverted |; . — ſeemed 


given as the ſources of happineſs; but, 
Boas 12 quently 
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quently made che great ſpringe of our 


miſery. While they corteſpond with 


virtue; they alone give us a notion of had 


true bliſs; but when once they are con- 
nected with various kinds of vice; how 
wretched do they make both the vicious 
perſon and thoſe who are the objects of 
their ill founded affeqtio ns 


c nA. XVII” 
* H E next morning, when Mr. South 


went to hire an equipage for me, 

as he had promiſed, he perceived a man 
ſauntering m the inn-yard, who oblerv- 
ed him while he was making the bar- 
gain, and followed him at a diſtance at 
is return. Mr. South, fearing it might 
be ſome ſpy of Lord Dorcheſter's, went 
home, inſtead of coming to me. He 
learnt of the people of the houſe where 
he lodged, that, after he was gone in, the 
man enquired his name, and ſome other 
particulars. He was fo cautious leſt the 
place of my abode ſhould be diſcovered 
through his means, that he would not ſtir 
out of his lodgings till the following 
day; but he had not been long with me, 


before the ſame perſon came after him, 


having been directed from his houſe with 


a meſſage! from Lord Dorcheſter, de- 
firing to ſpeak with him then, if he was 


at leiſure. This ſurprized us, as they 
had not the leaſt acquaintance; and made 
us ſuſpect that, upon laying circumſtances 
together, his lordſhip thought Mr. South 
might be ableto give him ſome informa- 
tion about me. 4 
I was deſirous of moving my habita- 
tion directly, that he might be able to fa 
with truth he knew not where I was : bu 
he differed from me in this ; he faid that 
Lord Dorcheſter had no power over me, 
nor could a man of honour attempt to 
ule force to prevent my purſuing my in- 


tended journey; that he would take care 


I ſhould have the liberty of a free- born 
woman, and not be detained by any one. 
If his lordſhip kept fo ftrit a watch, I 
fhould ſcarcely be able to get off undiſ- 
covered, and therefore it was better to do 
it openly and boldly; offering to ſee me 
ſafe to the end of my journey. As his 


profeſſion obliged him to ſome depend. 


ence on the favour of thoſe who could 
aſſiſt in his preferment; and as I hoped 
Lord Dorcheſter would perform the pro- 


miſe he had given me, I rejected this 
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propoſal, very unwillit , to do him an 
injury in return for 1 obligations he 
conferred on me, by thus negle&. 


| ing his own. intereſt; for my good. He 


replied, that he could never receive ſo 
much true ſatisfactĩon from any thing ay 
from doing me ſervice; that he ſhould 


have only this one e of enjoy⸗ 


ing ſo great a gratification, which, if 1 
could not be prevailed with to make him 


happy, would be always reflected on by. 


him as the darling moment of his life; 


and that it would be the higheſt cruelty 
to refuſe the acceptance of his beſt ſer. 


vices, the recollection of which would 


ſweeten all his future cares or pains; 


and, as I could give but a very imperfect 
account of the place from which I had 
been taken, he could not venture me 
with any other guide than himſelf. He 


left me without waiting for an anſwer. 


His reſolution diſtreſſed me; I could 
not bear to be detrimental to his inte- 


reſts, though I was convinced that with 
truth he {aid they weighed leſs with him 
than the pleaſure of doing one friendly 


action: but ſuch generoſity ſhould meet 


with an equal return; nevertheleſs, I 
would not in this have given way to him 


could I have avoided it, but his abſence. 
robbed me of the power of reſiſting his 
kind intention; and, indeed, the difh- 


culty of finding out the place to which I 
was to be carried, from the very imper- 
fe& hints I could give, was fo great, 
that there was , ſome danger that none 


but ſo very aſſiduous a friend would have 
taken the pains to have ſought it out, 


which he intended to have done while I 
remained on the borders of Wales, till 


he could direct the vehicle in the right 


courſe. I was impatient to know the 
occaſion of Lord Dorcheſter's 1 
for him, and yet it ſhould have ſee 


of little importance to me. My depar- 
ture was determined, If he would have 


fixed me out of his power, and complied 
with my terms, which the cenſoriouſneſs 


of this country, founded on the diſſolite 
manners of the people, would have re- 

_ quired to make me acknowledged as in- 
nocent as I was, I would not have ſtaid. 1 
could not accept an obligation which I 


never would return. e cuſtoms of 
mankind, and the different opinion I had 
of my lord to what, I; formerly enter- 
tained, 


d, rendered it impoſſible for me to 
live with the ſame frequent intercourſe, . 


aud perfect confidence, which tl then 


„ = ww ATM 
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© bour a wiſh to make-me ſo criminal, 
that I could not have pardoned myſelf? 


* 


Without that, what charms. could any 
place have for me ? ö The more I N 
ed, the ſtronger was my reſolution to fly. 
it as I would the ora; leſt the con- 

tagion ſhould reac a infebted 
with their immoralit  _ | 

While I was in the midſt of theſe re· 

flections, I heard ſome one coming up 
ſtairs to my room. Full of expectation 
of Mr. South, I ran to the door to meet 
him; but how great was my ſurprize at 
ſeeing, inſtead of him, Lord Dorcheſter! 


J cried out, and ſunk into a chair, my 


ſtrength failing me, He was in too 
great a rapture to think of the effect his 
ſudden appearance had on me. How 
far above deſcription were his tranſports 
on ſeeing me again! He embraced me 
with an eagerneſs which, however inno- 
cent I once thought it, his own words. 
had inſtructed me too well to ſuffer ; and 
the deſire of repelling the familiarity, I 


believe, recovered me {ſooner than J 


ſhould otherwiſe had been. All he ſaid 


were incoherent, paſſionate expreſſions of 


his joy. My ſenſations were-more ſilent; 


J was as unable to ſpeak. as he was, to 
reſerve any regularity in what he ſaid. 
Far, reſentment, grief, and fear, di- 
vided my heart; each alike ſtrove for ut- 


terance, and therefore rendered me 


dumb, till he cried—* Speak, to me, my 
charmer! my angel, ſpeak! No words 
can be ſo cruel as this ſilence. Vour 


voice muſt delight, whatever ſubject 
« you chuſe: hut let it not be a harſh one; 


c 05 and forgive a man whoſe whole 
$ lk is centered in you. Will you, can 


you, pardon, me? 


Can my forgiveneſs be of any worth, 


I replied, © to one who could long har- 


If it was of value, why would you de- 
* fire to rob me of it, to whom it muſt 
de of moſt conſequence? 

© Upbraid me not, anſwered he, © with, 
* errors that make me wretched. If you 


* knew how much I deſerve your pity, 
* forgiveneſs muſt ſucceed your com- 
« paſſion. All my life muſt be devoted 


* toextennate my offence. ' Actions pro- 


, 82 the trueſt, che pureſt love, 


mall plead the excuſe of my injurious 
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* deſigns; believe my word, I have never 
roken it: I will not riſe from your 

* Feet; till youaſſare me of your pardon.” - 
| —© Riſe . now, my lord, ſaid I. 
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* ter, but not reſent. From my heart 
1 fo ive all the miſery you, have in- 
6 flfted, and the, greater All which you- 
intended me. I forgive. you your con · 


* ſtant endeavours to ercate a. love in me 
*, which could onhy dend to my un- 


© happineſs, 1 will not exclude even this 


© laſt pain, this interview, which tears 


my heait: it is your inflicting, and 
* therefore I will receive it with patience z 


but I had hoped to be ſettled in peace, 


« without undergoing any.new 


I would not have troubled you in the 


© ſearch of tranquillity z a bleſſing hard 
to find, for a heart ſo fond, ſo tender 
* as mine; one that is by you taught all 


* the. aer that the higheſt degree f 
ity can give. It was before F 
knew you in the entire poſſeſſion of reſt 
and peace, had no-wiſh ungratified, no 
ar, no jarring paſſions to torment it. 


* ſcenfabi 


c 
© This dreadful change, I pardon you; 
« and while I am Deng in my ſolitude 
for my former eaſe, I 

. © your felicity; and tears ſhall waſh away 


© all. reſentment. I might be happy if 


they could drawn. remembrance too! 


Tears eaſed the rack I was upon, and 
gaye my lord time to deſue me not to 


talk of returning to my cottage; for it 


* deed, greatly prejudiced againſt mar- 
riages, but you have removed it all. L 


now look on it as a ſtate of bliſs, if you 


are my companion in it, and pray for 


for Heaven. Indeed, I have had my 
martyrdom : no tyrant could inflict a 


made me ſuffer... What bitter accuſa- 


tions have I not made againſt myſelf, 


for permitting prejudice to get the bet- 
different, mere pity will move you to 


wedded wife, directly; you will relieve 
and put it in my power to make chat 


cauſed you. 


experience; but you have ſo forfeited 
* : 6 my 


will pray for 


was uniting death with the healing ſound 
of pardon. If you love me, continued 
he, © can you wiſh for ſuch a ſeparation? 
© You have now. no reaſon to fly me: Þ. 
© haye.no concealed deſign. I Was, in- 


it more devoutly than ever martyr did 


torment beyond what your abſence has 


the heart of man. If you are only in- 


comply. If you do not hate me, you 
will conſent to become my dear, my 


my mind from it's preſent ſufferings; 
recompence I can tor the trouble I have 


„ 14 bop 34 236 Þ an; 3 5 8 
, That I love you, I replied, I am 
much too well convinced by painful 
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my eſteem, that'T cannet'comply* v 
*:your propofal T cofld not Fe hippy 
* if T was'maried © you confequenfly 
© ſhould not make y6u (o:” Vour puſſibn 
© for me is the Tarne it was: all the dif- 
* ference is in the companions of it. 
While accompamedby hope; you k H 
* how little I Was obliged to 50 for it; 

© How deſpair has taken it's place, it has 
_ © blinded ven; and” 1 Will believe bu 

nk Four aſſection all you ſay it is : 
© but' was''your” defpair t ceaſe, You 
© would find your mistake tod late; after 
ve Here both made facriſtecs to tfie de: 
* ception. I haue loft all my eonfidence in 
vou, and deteſt the reſt of your nation. I 
© will go where I ſhall be ferluded from 

5 mankind; where virtue makes every 
Aion open and: intelkgible: chere T 
am espable of living happily, without 
© earring the arts that here hide every 
© rea}thonght. *'Tf this reſolution is pain- 
* ful to you, make it likewiſe beneficial: 
© truſt me, ſo corrupt a people cannot be 
taught virtue but by fuffering. Af- 

* fliction will purify a Peart perverted hy 

education and cuſtum; it takes off the 

varniſh from glaring vices, and ſhews 
them in their own dark colours. If 
you really fuffer, conſider to hat it is 
* owing; learn to hate vice, which as 
certainly carries it's puniſnment; as vir- 
© tne does it's reward along with it. But 


* why ſhould 1 think you can fuffer long 


© enough to do any good? Your' heart 
< 3s not made like mine; therefore Tean- 
© not judge of it. Can you,” cried'my 
Jord, *kindly fhed theſe tears to part un 
me, and yet accompany them with fo 
© cruel a declaration of your intention?” 
He omitted nothing that he thought could 
prevail with me; and fo far did he ſur- 
ceed, that, had 1 known how much I 
mould have been affected, I world not 
have ftaid to hear him; for T could not 
have believed my reaſon ſtrong enob gh to 
reſiſt my own agitation of mind, and the 
diſtraction he appeared in. He ſaw my 
difirefs 3 but, receiving hope from it, 
cruelly continued his perſvaſions. I would 
have left him, but he held me faſt, pro- 
teſting he would never let me go till 1 
miſed to be his wife. He offered me 
the di{poſal of half his fortune, to make 
me leſs dependent; but, when our eaſe 
of heart depends fo entirely on another's 
love, what freedom can money give us?. 
I know not whether I could for ever 
have refuſed to comply; but, happily for 
me, his reaſon failed him before he had 


ſufficientiy conquered mine to get 


cohſent:*his ſpirits were ſo oppreſſedj he 


bee nme quite ſpeechleft, and almoſt ſenſe, 
lefa I was Half diſtracted; but, as toon 
vod . 0s ſcene ſo difficult for 
me to ſupport, I left the room, chough 
not without takmy a linder fare wel than 
feemed conſiſtent with a deſire never to ſee 
him again, which I begged, while with 
tears I Kiſſed his hand. He had only 
to loole up at me with dying eyes, 

wimming in tears. Thus J left him: 
hut, how hard it was to do ſo, none can 
know, but thoſe Who have ſoved as well, 
and gone through ad ſevere n trial. 
I ſhut myſelf into another room, there 
to give wuy to the diſtraction of my miud, 


which was ſo exceſſise, that, when Mr. 


South came; I'wis not capable of attend - 
ing or ſpeaking to him. He was 

touched, and endeavoured to ſoothe and 
compoſe' me but, finding it impoſſible, 
ke went away, unable to ſupport the fight 


6f me int that diſtrefs: The next time 


Mr. South came; he found me more ca- 


pable of hearing what had paſſed after 


Lord Dorcheſter ſent ſor him. 
He told me that my lord was waiting 
for him; and, as ſoon as the ſervaut in- 
troduted him, aſked; with the utmoit im- 
tiene; if he could impart any news of 
iſs Lenox. Mr. South expreſſed ſome 
ſurprize at his lordſupꝰs applying to him, 
who alledged for the reaſon of it, the 
knowledge of the regard he had for me, 
and the reaſon I had to place a confidence 
in him, which made him appear the p- 
pereſt perſon to vom I could have re- 
courſe in a ſituation: where, without: the 
aſſiſtance of one more accuſtomed to the 
world it muſt be very diſficult to conduct 
myſelf. That this probability was turned 
into almoſt a certainty, by the account of 
one of the people whom fetad in pay at 
every place in town where equipages were 
to be hired, to prevent my getting away 
from it Without his knowledge. This 
man told him, he had ſeen a clergyman 


hire u chariot; Which he had locked at, 


and ſeemed to prefer to the reſt, for hav- 
ing canvaſſes to let down before the 
glaſſrs: at leaſty he could/gueſs no other 
reuſon for the preferenee he gave it, as 1 


wits rather me worſt vehicle there; that 


upon this, his ſpy followed him to bis 
lodging and learn his name. My lord 


then, in the moſt affecting ternis, con- 


jured Mr. Sbuth te tell him where I was. 
He anſwered, that he flid not know, 
„ , eee e erer though 


* Chance fie 


tho!) 

ines but he muſt beg to be 
excuſed givingan information that might 
make a refolution more difficult to exe 


cute; which was already almoſt too hard 
for a woman who, except virtue, loved 
nothing ſo well as his-lordſhip;- wy 
My r ſaid, he hoped they were-not 

| -aconfiſtent; he would not have aſked 
him for any information of which he de- 
gned to make a bad uſe. He had 
other wiſh but to marry me; and wanted 
to ſee me to obtain my conſent, together 
with my forgiveneſs for what was paſt ; 


rote his life to make me reparation. He 
added, that he could not live without me, 
and ſhould tefully receive me on my 
own terms, if I pleaſed, that very day; for 
no time was early _—_— for his 1 impp- 
nenſſe. 
Mr. South offered e 28d tell 
10 — reſent. ſentimente; but my lord 
— not defer ſeeing meʒ and 
pra on him to est *. where to 


Aer Lord Dorcheſter left me, he ent 
: for Mr. South, who found him in 
_ a way; that the deſcription alone moved 
my heart too much at. He begged Mr. 
South's aſſiſtance in his endeavours to 
prevail on me ane ee 
of never ſeeing him again. 
Mr. South promiſed he would 
| bim; but added, that if my love for his 
lordſhip could not prevail, he feared all 
other advocates wonld prove very weak : 
that, if I was able to perſiſt in my reſolu- 
tion, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs I ſaw 
him in, in the interview which he ima- 
ined would have ended in our union, he 
not 8 himſels he could make me 


1 told — hehad undertaken an ahne 
ceſsful cauſe; that his e ations of the 
little he ſhould be able to effect were ſo 
well founded, IL need give no other reaſons 
to perſuade him to deb from a perſecu- 
N ton with which, however obſtinately I had 
| not to comply, yet. 25 reſiſt 
was very Jones to me.. 

That I might bgaemoved. from theſe 
odſtruſtions to my intended departure, 


which I feared. a too ſtrong fi 
my reſolution, I —— 1 


procure'me an equipage for the neva | 


without im Jord the 

. 
my I wi in 

ſome place — my lord could: not find 
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ive it 


che force of paſſio 


:.- not; find me. 


more arms 
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meg for L feaved I ſhould, not. be. Aker 
. another interview, though 
fortiñed by the full belief, Kg L could 
not de happy with one ſadefective in his 
principles, on the goodnels of which muſt 
depend the felicity of, all thoſe ſmall ſo- 
cieties, as eſteem is a ee ary fqudation 
for a.latting love. I could nat believe 
this change in him aroſe from an amend- 
ment of hearty. hut from deſpair. % ſue- 


no ceſs in his former De and 8 
e 


convinced it would theretore, 5 duels: 
to unite myſelf for life with one who had 


8 no better motive; for no ſuttering can be 
and 2 40 it might as he had 
only mentally — 2 would de- o 


ual to that of being married to Ll 
of whom one has a bad opinion. 
As ſoon as Mr. South had reported bis 
mall ſucceſs, Lady Paleſtine was ſent by 
my lord, to try whether ſhe could prevail. 
Your ladyſhip may imagine I did. net 
give her a very cordial reception. She took. 
no notice of it, but addreſſed me with 
fondneſs, and began to conibat my inten- 
tion, by ſettiug before me all the happi- 
neſs that attended my, conſent to marry. 


my lord. Inſtead of endeavouring ta 


excuſe his faults, ſhe only ſaid li htly, 
that no other man would have preſerved 


fo blameleſs a behaviour, and proceeded 


to ſhew an union with, him in the moſt 
pleaſing light, Her aim was to bring my. 
affections to her ſide of the argument, 
I did not let her go on long, but told 
her, it well became que who:could con- 
deſcend. to connive at, and aſſiſt ſuch 
viilainous deſigns as had been harboured 
ainſt me, to endeavour to prevail by. 
n, againſt the reaſon 
which ought to ſubdue it; but that I 
was not to be moved by vj daß ſo 
wrongly applied, and uttered by one from 
whom every thing muſt — in a ſu- 


ſpicious light, and who would diſgrace 


even'the cauſe of virtue by defending i 15 
Without ſaying much more, I affron 

her, and freed myſelf from her i importu- 

nities. ' f 

Lord Dorcheſter came ſoon after; but | 

1 heard a coach ſtop, and fearing it was 

a my 1175 ſo 1 [we though 52 
was dili ched, they cou 

O Clay: that is ſent mea 

letter; but. I did rs chuſe to give him 

N myſelf; ſo ſent it 

— with a fre he youlk Rave me in 


1 1 had time 8 my ſpi- | 


BB | Miſs Ra en was t up ltairs. 
ya greatly ſurprized 140 her; but, 
my heart was ſo eat a ſtrang er to plea- 


not fd . to ex- 
Py 


ſure, that I coul coul 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in ſuch men as were poſſeſſed of it. 
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eſs what I felt in her viſit, ſo ſoon as 

e did the occaſion of it. © I am come, 
ſaid ſhe, * to plead a cauſe, in which I 
find ſo many others have been unſuc- 
« ceſsful, that, although to be employed 
might raiſe my vanity, it ought to create 
© fears in me, that all my endeavonrs 
vill prove fruitleſs. My regard for 
< you, the pleaſure I have always ima- 
« gined I muſt find in your friendſhip, 
© and pity for one whoſe diſtreſs would 
© move a harder heart than mine, makes 
me wiſh for eloquence enough to 
« yail in my fuit,” - She proceeded to tell 
me, that ſhe had had a viſit from Lord Dor- 
cheſter. As ſoon as he came in, he told her, 
that though he had never before had the 
Honour 0 wagon her, yet he truſted in 
her good nature for his pardon, wheu ſhe 
knew that he had placed all hopes of the 


happineſs of his life in her. 


e related to her every thing that had 
paſſed between him and me, from the time 
of his firſt ſeeing me, till his laſt trial by 


Lady Paleſtine, of prevailing on me to 


hy aſide my intention of returning to my 
aunt. He added, that he knew I had a 


| E opinion of her; and he had never 


leen ſo ſtrong an inclination in me to any 
other perſon; he therefore hoped ſhe 
might be more ſuccefsful, if ſhe would 


. Kindly undertake his cauſe. _ | 


J told her it was a bad one, and I won- 


dered ſhe would engage in it. She re- 
pPlied, that I ought not to expect conſum- 


mate virtue among a degenerate people; 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible to had a: man 


who had any ſcruples in regard to his be- 


- haviour to women. She gave me a thou- 


fand inſtances wherein men of the 
beſt characters had failed; telling me, 
they eſteemed matrimony as ſo entyely a 


political inſtitution, that thaugh each 


might approve of it in ſociety, many did 
not like it for themſelves: that they look - 
ed on the life of a woman who lived with 


them without being married, as generally 


moſt happy; that my lord, in the care he 
had taken of my reputation, had ſhewn 
a delicacy and an affection for me, of 


which. few men were capable; that, in 
every other virtue, he was as nearly per- 
fect as a human creature could be. She 


told me how much I ought to allow for 
the force of cuſtom and education: theſe 
had both tended to make him look on 
chaſtity as a very ſmall virtue; for that 
it was even made the ſubje& of ridicule 


s 
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In ſhort, ſhe ſaid fo much in hĩs excuſe, 
that although I could not allow tha 
cuſtom ſhould ſo far overcome truth, I 
found ſome ſatisfaction in findiug him 
leſs criminal, but ſtill ſa him too much 
fo, not to reſiſt all her importunities ; and 
ſne was obliged to ſubmit to my obſti- 


nacy. | | 

1 ſhould be deficient in ſincerity, were 
I net to confeſs that Miſs Baden's per- 
ſu aſions a little ſtaggered my reſolution. 
I ſometimes was inclined to doubt whe. 
ther Lord Dorcheſter could be ſo much 
to blame, ſince ſhe undertook to excuſe 
bim; and whether I might not be allowed 
to foxgive one I loved ſo tenderly; ſince 
a woman who had no:ſuch motive could 


ſo eaſily acquit him. But I ſoon became 


ſenſible this was the dictate of my paſſion. 


Bad examples, and pernicious habits, had 


in a great degree perverted Miſs Baden; 
the frequency of vice had deadened her 


ſenſe of it. But Lhad no ſuchexcuſe: qui. 


tom had not confounded my ideas of right 
and wrong; and therefore, to have united 
—_— with a perſon whom I knew guilty 
of vice, was, in a degree, to become 
vicious; and I could not have a ſtronger 
reaſon to avoid it than Miſs Baden her- 
ſelf furniſhed me with; for ſince awoman 
of virtue could, by example, have her 
principles ſo much perverted, the danger 
ſhould run by marrying Lord Dorcheſter 
was obvious; and, to put ourſelves in 3 
ſituation that muſt hazard our integrity, 
is a great proof that it is not at that time 
ſufficiently ſtrong, I very frankly told 
Miſs Baden, how much more prevalent 

I found her example than her arguments; ' 
for that ſhe could urge no reaſons which 


would ſo ſtrongly induce me to live with 


Lord Dorcheſter, as her being capable of 
urging them would deter me from it, 
ſince ſhe thereby ſhewed me the danger 
that aroſe from a communication with 
mankind; for I ſhould fear that my prin- 
ciples might be corrupted by the ſame 
means that had perverted her s. There- 


fore all ſhe could ſay only proved to me 


the neceſſity of flying mankind, if I de- 
_ f "th hold faſt my integrity as long as 

ed. ; 1 | . ; 
Miſs Baden ſmiled, without 07.57 
pearance of reſentment at what I hac ſaid; 


and only anſwered, that the ſaw 1 was 


determined to make no difference between 
excuſing the guilt of others, and accom- | 
panying them. in the crime; and, ſince I 


was relolved to vetire from the world, is 


* 


* 


ang as bad as ſhe 
' was, ſhe found ſhe had little chance of 
carrying hack any conſolation to Lord 
porches Tray and the night being far 
ſpent, ſhe took leave of me. 


CHAP. XIX. 
M* mind had been too much agi- 


tated in the day to allow me any 

reſt at night. The various attacks that 
had been made on my paſſions had coſt 
my reaſon ſo much labour to reſiſt, that 

I had not ſtreugth en to compole my 
ſpirits, which, when Mr. South attended 
me the next morning, were in a ſtate 


little different from 
he left me the day before. He imagined 
night would afford me but little relief; 
and therefore came the earlier, out of a 
kind deſire to divert my thoughts, if he 
could not-alleviate my uneafinels. 
Before the Hour the chariot was order - 
ed, a letter was brought, which, I per- 
ceived by the ſuperſcription, was from 
Lord Dorcheſter. The firſt impulſe was 
to return it unopened, to avoid wing 
freſn pain to my heart; but, re 


could put the thought in execution, it 
gre plac to a tenderer conſideration. I 
by ſuch a proceeding I might add 
to his uneaſineſs; and this in a point that 
could do me no eſſential harm, was un- 
rer, preferring my own eaſe to 
nis; and, ſince I was juſt going to execute 
à reſolution which affected him fo much, 
it would be cruel to increaſe it unneceſ- 
ſarily. I therefore opened the letter; and, 
to my great ſurprize, learnt from it, that 
he left London before break of day, in 
order to proceed directly to my aunt's; 
having hopes of obtaining her mediation 
in = favour, which he flattered _— 
might have more weight than othe 
perſon's nar thr i 22 a 
Nothing could have filled me with 
greater aſtoniſhment. To expect ſo good 
a woman ſhould: plead in the excuſe of 
vice, to me extremely abſurd: 
but the conſequence of this ſtep was the 
Preventing my journey; ſince, had I pro- 
, keuted it, I muſt have met him on the 
toad, or found him there; neither of 
which would have been at all agreea 
my purpoſe. The beſt ſcheme I could 
now form, was to leave my lodging be- 
fore he could return to town, and remove 
into ſome obſcure houſe in the ſuburbs: 
and: that as on as Mr. South, who 
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at they were when 


be a daughter of 
conſequently received her with pleaſure. 


ble to 
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kindly undertook this additional trouble, 
ect ey — Een come back, I 

10uld ſet out on my j 5 
We were not withdin dope, Nn 
lord had taken his uſual retinue with him, 
the perſon employed to watch his arrival 
in London might learn ſome particulars 
of the ſituation of my aunt's houſe, that 
would ſerve to direct us, and ſave a very | 
diſticult, and perhaps à very tedious 
_ after it. ID IRS LON HS 
My travelling equipage was ſent away, 
and every thing fortied for my — 
ance at my lod ing, till T imagined Lord 
Dorcheſter might be coming back; for I 
liked the people of the houſe too well to 
leave them while I could ayoid it. Their 
humanity endeared them to me: they 
had gathered ſo muchlight into my ſitua- 
tion, by circumſtances 'that had fallen 


- within their obſervation, that I _ | 
= 


myſelf obliged to acquaint them wi 
little more, leſt they ſhould have re- 
ceived impreſſions that might make tbem 
diſcontented with my continuing in their 
houſe. This Mr. South performed; and 
though he told them very few particulars, 
yet their good-nature appeared very con- 
ſpicuouſly on the occaſion, and their 
reateſt wiſh was to amuſe me. But in 
this they could not ſucceed fo eafily, as 
in making their houſe perfectly conve- 
nient. To relieve the anxiety of my 
mind was reſerved for others; who, for 


the time they were with me, did it effec- 


tually, and inſpired me witha joy which, 


on my own account, I could not have 


Sir Chartes Liſdale came to town two = 
days after Lord Dorcheſter left it; and 


not finding his lordſhip, went to Lady 
Paleſtine's, where he heard my whole 
hiſtory; and, deſirous of ſeeing me, was 
directed by her to my lodging. 


- Sir Charles came directly to my lodg- 


ing; and ſending up his name, aſkedleave 


to wait on me; a permiſſion I readil 

granted: and he was brought up ſtairs 

with a young wy who I perceiyed to 
aptain Traverſe, and 


1 was glad to obſerve more chearfulneſs 
in- Sir Charles's countenance than when 
we laſt met. He accoſted me with ſay- 
ing he was come to claim the friendſhip 


I had once offered him: That time, ab- 


ſence, and deſpair, had made him more 


reaſonable, and brought him to fee that 


he was preſumptuous in aiming to poſ- 
ſeſs me, and not thinking that my ac- 


R 3 quaintance 
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« choly in my air created this tport ; 
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quaintance and converſation was more 
happineſs than he merited. I told him 
mine would be greater, if he would ceaſe 


to flatter: an effect which I might hope 
from the improvement of his reaſon, of 


'which he boaſted, ſince it muſt make him 
know that, in what he ſaid, he far ex- 


ceeded the truth, and might incline him 
to believe that he likewiſe exceeded my 


eredunnity; 6, Ee Fes 
He anſwered, that I had much miſ- 


taken the office of reaſon, if I imagined 


it had altered his opinion of me; it had 


only. made him more ſenſible of his de- 


merits, which ſhewed too much inequality 


between us to give him the leaſt room for” 
hope. But, continued he, taking the 


oung lady who accompanied him by the 
and, * let me beg your friendſhip for 


© one who has kind] ſoothed my griefs, 
andi turned my diſappointment into 


c happineſs) I was overjoyed at theſe 


words; I gathered from them that they 


either were already, or were to be united. 


I embraced and congratulated her with 
tranſport. - She had fo favourable a pro- 


ſpect of happineſs, hoth from Sir Charles's 
| good qualities, and the atfluence of his 
fortune, that yorming could give me more 


ed, in appearance, 


pleaſure. She blu 


from exceſs of ſatisfaction, and looked 
up at him with ſo much love and grati- 
tude as charmed me. I could not remain 
long without expreſſing a deſire to know 
ho this union was brought about, which 
ſeemed to me as impoſſible as any thing 
could be. Sir Charles aſſured me he 
would gratiſy my curioſity; which he 


did in the following words. 


When you deprived me of all hopes 

c of obtaining your affection, having no 

longer any picaſure or intereſt in ſo- 
© ciety, my only aim was an abſolute re- 

© tireraent, till my paſſion ſhonld be ſo 


© much moerate(d as to allow me to en- 


dure company, and to enable me to be 
i ftit for it. To ſecure ſuch a retreat, it 
was neceſſary to chuſe ſome place where 
I was not known. This led me to the 
borders of Wales, as the moſt pro- 
© mifing for the ſolitude I ſought. It 
© anſwered my hopes. I found 

* cottage ſituated to my wiſh; for every 
thing around it appeared as deſolate as 
© my mind. Leſt I ſhould be troubled 


a little 


« with viſits from any gentleman in the 
© neighbourhood, I concealed my name, 

Fj paſſed for a man driven thither by 
poverty and diſtreſs: a certain melan- 
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and I would not comradict it, for no. 
thing could better favour my temper, 
None are ſo ſure of neglect as the poor; 
they may enjoy an abſol : te ſolitude in 
the moſt e res eiry; therefore it is 
not wonderfol if no one broke in upon 
my time and reflections. However, [ 
had not been thre long, before I be. 
came acquainted with Captain Tra. 
verſe's family, wheſeerreumitances ap- 
peared to correſpond with mine. Little 
inclined to extend dur thoughts beyond 
ourſelves, we were made known to each 
other only by fitting in the ſame pew 
at church; without which cireum- 
ſtance, perhaps, we ſhould have re- 
mained ignorant that there was any 
unhappy perſons in the neighbour. 
hood beſides ourſelves. After we had 


„ * 


church. I liked the manner of his be- 
haviour, and was well diſpoſed to ac- 
cept his invitation. Towards evening, 
he aſked me if I would drink a little 
milk; adding, it might ſeem an odd 
queſtion, but it was the only offer he 
could make me, having neither tea nor 
wine, for they were too expenſive for 
rſons in his cireumſtances, who 
wanted all the little money they had 
to furniſh them with more neceſſary 
things. I was greatly pleaſed to fee 
with what eaſe they denied themſelves 
the ſmall indulgence which the loweſt 
people enjoy.” I would gladly have 
increaſed their income; but 1 feared 
to make myſelf ſufpected of being leſs 
poor than I was thought, which I 
wiſhed to avoid, till I knew whether 
they were to be truſted. Finding them 
very agreeable, I uſed frequently to 
viſit them; and they often returned it. 
I received great pleaſure from their ſo- 
ciety; and was more charmed with 
them, as my acquaintance with their 
tempers and conduct increaſed. This 
young lady, partieularly, I found fo 
amiable in her diſpoſition, as, joined 
with her beauty, to make me feel al 
the regards of a friend towards her. 
She ſhewed the ſume attention to me; 
nor were her parents offended with 
© our innocent affection. She was 
always employed either in attending 
her mother, taking care of the family, 
or working for them. I admired 
alacriy and good- ſenſe with which ſue 
performed her different duties — 


A 
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2 became her companion in 250 .of 
them. With, very, great difficulty I 
« prevailed on the captain to ſuffer me to 
„Join my little family with theirs, on 
condition I ſhould pay half the ex- 
© pences of the whole, He objected, that 
this was more than niy ſhare, and that 
ge feared; there was great ſimilitude in 
dur circumſtances. However, at laſt, 
J ſucceeded, and we became one fa- 
« mily. They let me bring books there; 


and thoſe that were at work would 


often liſten to me while I read aloud: 
yrhen we were alone, the time was ſel- 


dom given to books. I uſed to lament 


- at my misfortunes; communicated to 
her ; aſſion with which my heart 
muas filled, concealing none of the truth 
but my name and fortune, leaving her 
to imagine that my ill ſucceſs, pro- 
ceeded from my poverty. With 3 
© much good ſenſe ſhe would endeavour 
to ſhew me the neceſſity of conquering 
my love! With what gentle ſweetneis 
© would ſhe; try to comfort me] How 
+. tenderly did ſhe join with me in my 
complaints, and endeavour to ſocthe 
them! It is impoſſible I can ever re- 
compenſe her for the exceſſive good - 
neſs ſhe ſnewed me. I am afraid her 
kind behaviour tempted me to teaze 
her the more with my uneaſineſs. I 
felt ſo much pleaſure in being com- 
forted by her, as led me to encourage 
my diſtreſs. nnn yt dy 
II had not long made part of this 
amiable family, when Captain Tra- 
verſe went ta London. . You already 


© know what drew him thither, and the 


ill ſucceſs of his ſolicitations, as well 
as the unexpected bleſſings which Lord 
GDorcheſter is generoſity beſtowed upon 
him. I had undertaken. to ſupply his 
care over his children's ſtudies during 


his abſence, which proved an agreeable 


-{;amuſement-to me, as I did not act the 


{4 wh of. a;ſchovl maſter long enough 
for it to, loſe the pleaſure of novelty. 


Any thing new gave a turn to my 
f *-thoughtsz and was thereby of ſervice 
is] > to me. 15 "Y 


_ 


Lord Dorcheſter's letter broke in 


4% upon the peace I began to acquire, by 
px robbing me of all my companions. 
His character ſuſficiently convinced me 


that he had ſame, 
- {ſending for them, thou 
but darkly) in bis letter, 


nerous deſign in 


his could 


gh be hinted it 


8 


© was myſelf able to relieve their diſ- 
< freſſes and was determined, after being 
longer acquainted with their merits, to 
have made them eafy.” My Fanny 
© "promiſed hot to let a poſt paſs without 
© acquainting me with the event of their 
© journey ; and was às good as her word. 
The joy and gratitude exprefſed'in her 


letter, made me envy Lord Dorcheſter 


© the pleaſure of having conferred fo 
f ove an obligation on people who had 
* hearts to feel it ſo ſenſibly, and eſteem 
© it ſo juſtly. The captain's convenience 
© would no longer ſuffer them to live at 


© therefore hired a houſe about twenty 
miles from it, wich bis lordſhip fur- 
niſhed very genteelly for them. As 
my Fanny and 1 kept up a very con- 
* ſtant correſpondence, I was frequently 
© ſolicited to forſake my deſolate ſolitude, 


and once more make part of their fa 


«.mily, At firſt melancholy was more 
powerful than their perfuaſions, and I 
reſiſted them: but I ſoon began to ac- 
© cuſe myſelf of obſtinacy; and, on their 
« aſluring me that they lived extremely 


© retired, I conſented, and went to be a 
* witneſs of, and-conſequently a ſharer 

in, the happineſs, at which none can 
arrive who have not before felt the cruel 


Adiſtreſſes they had endvred;”' 


But I had not enjoyed this ſatisfac- 


tion many days, before I was taken ill 
of a fever. My Fanny was now 

_* conſtant friend and tender nurſe, and 
© ſeemed to forget 
ein a humane concern for what I ſuf- 


e general 6 
© fered, My fever increaſed, till I grew 


ſo very ill that it appeared proper to ſend 

„ be 9 He thought my life 

in great danger; which declaration 
Ce 


made my fair nurſe inconſolable. The 
affliction in which ſhe appeared touched 


me exceſſively; I fancied T fawinita a 


ſofter paſſion than friendſhip. No one 

« can be truly ſenſible of the pleaſure of 
being beloved, hut he who has felt all 
the pangs of an unſucceſsful paſſion. 


The hopes I had formed increaſed my 
"© regard and eſteem for her; and one day, 
as ſhe was fitting by my bed - ſide, I told 
her that her incomparable goodneſs had 


© conquered the grief with which my 


heart was filled when T firſt knew her, 
and had taken the place of a love I 
thought eternal; therefore ſhe muſt 
FA. not wonder, if henceforward I com- 
. © plained of no n but one for her; 


* 


1 


ſo great a diſtance from London; (they . 
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© if ſhe would take her uſual pains to 
1 comfort me. She looked ſtedtaſtly on 
© me; and then calling to my ſervant, 
* who was at the other end of the room, 
* ſhe told him my ſenſes wandered, and 


* deſired him to repeat the laſt medicine. 


I affored her that they were never more 
< perfet; and, after ſome time, con. 
+. vinced her that I ſpoke my real and 
< ſober ſentiments. She then burſt into 
tears, and begged I would not ſay any 
* thing that might increaſe her affec- 
tion, or make my company give her 
more pleaſure, at a juncture when it 


< was very uncertain how long ſhe ſhould. 


© enjoy it. This kind receptiou of my 


© declaration rendered me incapable of 


© obeying her; and my melancholy ſitua- 
© tron ſo foftened her mind, that ſhe re- 
4 turned it in the moſt endearing manner. 


I would not diſcover my real circum- 


© ſtances, deſirous to try her affection to 
© the utmoſt. Her joy appeared very 
© ſincere indeed, on being aſſured I was 
© out of danger. The progreſs of my 


© recovery gave her as much ſatisfaction 


© as her ſatis faction did me. I continued 
my addreſſes to her; but I found her 


return leſs tender as I grew better in 
health, which made me tell her that 1 


© wiſhed myſelf fick * However, 
I had no real cauſe for complaint. I 


perceived ſhe put ſome conſtraint on 
© herſelf, to alter a behaviour which ſhe 


* thought juſtifiable only during my ill- 
© neſs, when mere compaſſion required a 
© ſhew of tenderneſs. | 


© As ſoon as I got well, I propoſed to 
* marry her. She begged me not to think 


© of it, for the could not grey agree to 
© add to my difſtreſſes by 
0 2 and thought we then lived 


© happily in the innocent aſſurance of 
© each other's affection. As this was 


© an objection I could eaſily remove, it 


did not make me alter my deſign: but, 


defore I confeſſed my real name, I was 


& deſirous of trying the degree of eſti- 
_ mation in which I was held by Captain 


C Traverſe, by making my propoſal of 


c becoming his ſon-in-law before he was 
5 acquainted with my fortune. But while 


I was preparing to put this ſcheme in 
execution, my thoughts received a new 


© turn. My fickneſs had prevented me 


from having much converſation in the 


© family; but now, being well enough 
6 to aſſociate with them, I was talking 


* with the captain on the change in his 
affairs, when he mentioned Lord Dor 


making me 
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cheſter's lady. Having left him 4 
batchelor, I was curious to know who 
the was; perhaps the more ſo for the 
3 I had always entertained of 
inking that I perceived he waz 
favoured by you. The deſcription they 
gave me, and the raptures they were 
all in when they mentioned your beau. 
ty, and every circumſtance of your be. 
haviour, convinced me my happy rival 
had triumphed. Though I thought 
my paſſion over, yet I own I was 6 
much affected by this news, that 1 
could not contain myſelf. I had grow! 
eaſy by looking on you as a being far 
above us; one deſigned to be adored, 
but not poſſeſſed; one to whom all 
mankind, as well as myſelf, muſt pay 


an unavailing worſhip ; and ſubmitted 


pony to the general fate. But 1 
found I could not bear to think another 
enjoyed a happineſs I believed above a 
mortal. | : 


+6. EP deareft Fanny will ſuffer me to 
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repeat this, as my emotions were too 


viſible not to be perceived by her, who 


* cruelly made me aſhamed of my beha- 
viour by the moſt generous tenderneſs. 


She gueſſed you were the woman whom 


I had often deſcribed, while ſhe was 


the confidante of my paſſion. Inſtead 
of reproaching me for harbouring in 
my breaſt the ſparks of any other Jove 


than hers, ſhe uſed all her ſoftneſs to 


comfort me, while ſhe tenderly grieved 
for my misfortune and her own, Thus 
was I cured of my relapſe, and in a 
few days reſtored to my peace of mind, 
ceaſing to envy Lord Dorcheſter his 
lovely and tender Amoret. Her father 
declared he could refuſe me nothing; 
but adviſed us not to : however, 


finding us reſolved, he conſented. I 


then gave them all an exact account of 
my circumſtances; . which, you may 
imagine, did not abate the ſatisfaction 
then reigning in the family. I re- 
mained with them at their country- 
houſe till two days ago, that I ventured 
to come and congratulate you and 
Lord Dorcheſter on your union. You 
may imagine how much I was ſur- 


tmp to find it was not compleated; 


it could not forbear coming hither to 
introduce you to my Fanny, who made 
me the happieſt of men about a 


350 by becoming my wife. And now, 


adam, like all other romances, mine 


muſt end wich wedlock ; but permit 


divine Sachariſſa, and happy in my 


LIC. SONS eas. as. We 0 hot 


' mie to hope we ſhall never be ſo much 
« tired of each other, as you mult he of 
us both in this long ſtory.” 
Sir Charles was much miſtaken ; for 
1 was never leſs ſo. I was overjoyed at 
acquiring two amiable friends, and at 


ſeeing him ſo we 126 For once I re- 
fiefted, with pleaſure, on the inconſtancy 
of mankind, fince it had been fo fortu- 
nate to him. I ought not to confine the 
happineſs of it entirely to Sir Charles, as 
I have received ſo much from it myſelf ; 
for the friendſhip which has ever ſince 
ſubſiſted between me, Sir Charles, his 
lady, and her amiable family, I have al- 
ways eſteemed one of the moſt pleaſing 
circumſtances of my life. 15 


CHAP. xx. 


33 your ladyſhip now” thinks it 
time, after ſo long a pn, to re- 
turn to Lord Dorcheſter; for I ſhould be 
ſorry to carry you ſo tedious a journey, 
without you undertook it willingly ; and 
yet, having little to ſay of myſelf during 
this interval, I am under a neceſſity of 
doing it, left I ſhould ſeem to have put in 
execution the lover's wiſh, and appear to 
have © annihilated both ſpace and time 
to make two lovers happy. Lord 
Dorcheſter travelled moſt expeditiouſly 
tomy aunt's cottage. He found her re- 
clined on a couch ; the ſerenity of her 
countenance changed into the moſt de- 
jected air, and her freſh complexion into 
a ſickly pale. He came ſo gently to the 
door, that ſhe did not hear him till he 
was entering the threſhold. As ſoon as 
ſhe ſaw him, ſhe. ſtarted up; and, with 
eyes that ſhot forth impatience and an- 
ger, but not without a mixture of joy, 
cried out Where is my child! where 
is my _ | wo 
The alteration Lord Dorcheſter per- 
ceired in her awakened ſo ſevere a ſenſe 
of the injury. he had done her, that he 
was diſtreſſed and confounded, and could 
utter no more than She is well. For- 
+ give me, Madam, forgive me!' - 
© Thank Heaven, cried my aunt, 
with hands and eyes lifted towards the 
Heaven the thanked, my child is well 
and then burſting into à flood of tears, 
ſunk down on the couch, here ſhe re- 
mained ſome. time, not too much af- 
fedted to utter now and then a grateful 

Weulation, which would force it's way 


penitent. 


© young creature could 2 
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in ſpite of the tears that almoſt ſuffo- 
cated her. YO ORE WT ITY 
My lord was too much moved to in- 
terrupt her till this painful exceſs of joy 
was abated, and then could do nothing 


but aſk her forgiveneſs for all the unea- 


ſineſs he muſt have given her, proteſting 


his deſire of making her all poſſible repa- 
ration. As Sy firſt proof of i, Aud 


ſhe, let me know whether you give me 


« 2 pollibility of pardoning you, by hav- 
© my the leaſt title to it. Inform me of 
© every particular ſince you robbed me 
of my dear child, the delight and. only 
ſupport of my life. But, before you 
enter into a detail which may take up 
time, firſt tell me where ſhe is, what is 


A K = 


— 


her ſituation, and whether ſhe ſtill does 


© honour to the care took to inſtruct her 
© 1n the precepts of religion and virtue, 
1 N- to liſten to the 
. 0 : 
In theſe points Lord Dorcheſter gave 
her full ſatisfaction, and then proceeded 
to relate the whole in order; only was at 

a loſs how I became acquainted with his 
deſign. He endeavoured to excuſe him- 
ſelf on account of his prejudices againſt 

matrimony, and expatiated on his objec. 
tions to it; concluding by telling her, 
that his love had conq them all, 
and .to be united to me was the wiſh 


neareſt his heart; and that I had hitherto 


been inflexible, and, more mercileſs than 
Heaven, would not pardon the ſincere 
© You could not have faid 
© any thing which could have given me 


* ſo lincere a pleaſure, replied my aunts ; 


© ſince this proves my niece's principles 
© to be * . 1 mw _ Heaven, 
< indeed, forgives the ſincere penitent; 
© but then the heart is there laid open, 
© and the ſincerity of it is well known. 


© Ophelia cannot have the ſameaſſurance 
„ even yourſelf: cannot: ve 
© often miſtake the effects of di 


inted- 
c paſſion for real virtue. I inno- 
* cence and unfeigned piety; of ſo ſine a 


If 


© heart, how can one ſuppoſe any thing 
© elſe will have that power? You tell 

© me ſhe loves. you, therefore may be 
© ſure her paſſions plead in your favour 

© and could her reaſon give a ſanction to 
© them, ſhe would - concur. with your 
© wiſhes, That it has ſtrength ſufficient 


© to conquer the inſtigations of her love, 
and the perſuaſions of her lover, raiſes 


© her in my eſteem, and gives me 2. 


* 
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© fare that almoſt repays me for what I 
© have fuffered on her account. Does 
© not this noble command over herſelf, 
© this ſteady adherence to every virtuous 
principle, continued ſhe, make you 
6 pluſh at the remembrance of your de- 
© ſign, to debaſe ſo much excellence? 
A little reflection, my lord, will ſhew 
you the falſe principles on which you 
0 2 founded your objections to ma- 
© trimony. Are you of ſo perverſe a 


nature, that a conformity to the laws of 
God and man muſt rob ſociety of all 


© it's charms? And muſt the converſa- 


tion of one who loves you loſe all it's 
merit as ſoon as it can be enjoyed 
© without a crime? Surely no man can 


be ſo abandoned as to own ſuch de- 


diſguſted with the behaviour of many 
wives; would you therefore, to mend 
a woman's conduct, teach her to de- 
ſpiſe all ties, human and divine; and, 
to render her an amiable and valuable 


that a means of teaching her to acquit 


tenderer obligations of more intimate 
connections? Another of your argu- 
ments againſt marriage is little better 


than a proſe paraphraſe of— 


60 Low, light as air, at ſightꝰof human ties, 
6 Spreads it's light wings, and in a moment 
« flies.“ | | 


c voluptuous vice. You talk ot free- 
dom and equality in a ſituation which 
« entirely aboliſhes both. What can 
© render a woman fo much your ſlave, as 
© having given up her fair fame, and 


ac that ſweet peace that goodneſs boſams 
44 ever, to gratify your mean paſſions ? 
Where then is the equality between 
* you? You have in your power every 


< pleaſure but ſelf approbation; and 


© perhaps the hardened do not want 


© that, while the woman has nothing left 


© her but your love, which it is more her 
© intereſt to keep, even by little deſpica- 


© ble arts, than it could be in any other 
© fituation. As ſoon as reaſon begins to 
return, in what light do you imagine 
© ſhe herſelf muſt ſee the man who has 


© robbed her of every-bleſling in life? 


«< Muſt ſhe not grow uneaſy under ſuch 
© circumſtances,anddeteſtthe ungenerous 
mind that could draw her into an ac- 
tion, whoſe conſequences were to her 


praved ſentiments! You are, it ſeems, 


companion, inſtruct her in vice? Is 


herſelf of the duties of ſociety, and the 


* ſo grievous, and to him ſotrifling, thay 
* unleſs honour makes'him, rather than 
* deſert the woman he has ruined, en- 
© dure the effects of her afflicted hear, 
© and the fretfulneſs which natural] 
© ariſes from it, he is under no worldly 
* cifadvantage.” 

Lord Dorcheſter liſtened with all the 
humility of a ſchool-boy to his monitor, 
and gave her no interruption, but, with 
a doleful face, and a ſimple ſheepiſhneg 
that he never felt before, cried, now and 
then—* Very true, Madam—Right, 


Madam To be ſure, Madam, and 


ſuch like ſentences of mild and baſhful 
approbation ; till my aunt thought it 
cruel to hvmble him any longer ints 
ſuch a ſneaking repentant boy. When 
ſhe ended her ſermon, heaſſuredther that 
he was perfectly convinced of the truth 
of all ſhe had ſaid; and proteſted, with an 
air of ſincerity that almoſt convinced her, 
that if he might have the free choice 


whether he ſhould have her niece for his 


wife or miſtreſs, he ſhould not heſitate à 
moment, but prefer that ſtate which 
ſhould ſecure her from the cenſure of the 
world, and the reproaches of her own 


conſcience. He abjured his paſt errors, 


ſhewed the fallacies which had given riſe 
to them, and confuted his own argu- 
ments ſo much more forcibly than my 
annt could do, that ſhe was touched wit 

his candour, and prieved for the perni- 
cious education and examples which had 
created 'any blemiſhes in a mind that 
ſeemed naturally virtuous and upright. 
When he had ſucceeded thus far, it was 
not very difficult to move a heart by na- 
ture tender, and ſoftened by affliction. 


The exceſs of his grief excited her com- 


paſſion, and pity had ſome ſhare in mak- 
ing her promiſe to accompany him; 
though, when ſhe did it, ſhe imagined her 
only motive was the deſire of ſeeing me. 
During their journey, his diſtreſs pre- 
vailed on her to undertake to obtain his 
forgiveneſs. He did not doubt but my 
regard for her, and the opinion I had 
both of her judgment and principles, 
would make me ſubmit to her perſuaſions, 
eſpecially as he was too ſenſible they cor- 
reſponded with the ſecret, though ſup- 
preſſed, wiſhes of my heart. When they 
arrived in London, I had, according to 
the plan I had formed, left my lodging 
and, to ſave my kind landlady the pam 
of telling a falſhood, did not acquaint 
her with the place which I intended for 
my aſylum. Mr. South, to avoid 15 


a 
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1 i tuned to diſcover my abode, 


1556 Bon bene 8 comin to town. His 
ſpy perforn 81 Well, that he 
heard it the night of his arrival, and Was 
told by him that he ſaw my lord hand a. 
lady out « of his chariot. N 
Mr. South aſked me if I did not ima- 
gine from this my lord had ſucceeded, 
and 1 in reality brought 1 up my aunt. I 
could not believe there was 2 e 
of her giving ſuch a ſanctiòn to his p. 
und; however, 1 wiſned to be en- 
tirely certain: I dared not, indeed, con- 
ſent that Mr. South, ſhould venture to 
Lord Dorcheſter” s, leſt, by watching 
him, my retreat might be diſcovered, as it 
was before; but told him that, as they 
would naturally go to my old pe, gs, 
if my lord had really prevailed on her to 
accompany him, we mi ight gain ſome 
intelligence from thence. Mr. South 
went thither accordingly the next morn- 
and learnt that Lord Dorcheſter and 
«Jp whom they found by their diſ- 
"og e was my aunt, came there as ſoon 
aß they entered London, and, aſking for 
me, were under the greateſt enfteriation 
at hearing T was gone from thence. The 
ood woman told them my motive; but, 
15 fame time, aſſured them ſhe knew 
not to hat place was removed. Upon 
this information, they went away much 


difappointed; after having promiſed her 


1 reward, if ſhe could contrive a means 
of finding pe out. She told them ſne 


Wanted no other inducement to do that, 


chan the pleaſure T ſhould receive from 
25 an aunt I ſeemed to love ſo ten- 


was at a very great diſtance FR 

& old doings, Mz. outh thought that 
"of ol by to me would be robbing me 
hours, of Joy; ($1 therefore, in- 


52 Ns, f returning eint to Lord Dor- 
eſter, where be 1 his lordſhip and 


ts meaſures' for e 


him was' moſt 


m aunt con 
me. The fi 
"come to the! 
; caved him , and treated him to inform * 
an, 287 5 nt, and the ſtill tende 

| alover, where Leas. 


ormer; with delight he re. 
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bring had fixed me to. the window, in 
hopes of ſeeing him atrive, ee 

At the ſight of my aunt, Iran to meek 
her; and * received each other with* 
an embrace from which the fpectators 
thought we could neyet be diſt engaged. 


1 had already felt how much the ima- 


gination falls ſhort of the reality 1 in ſor- 


Tow; I now found it as poor a mitror of 


our joy. The extaſy I was in at ſeeing” 


one ſo inexpreſſibly dear to me, far ex- 


ceeded the force of fancy, and a long 


time paſſed in rejoicing at the felicity we 
felt, before I too notice of the per! bn 
who accompanied my 2unt. 


My. lord looked on me with tinderneſs 
and grief, but with an anxious timorouſ- 
neſs that rendered him ſent. © My aunt 
obſerving i it, as ſoon a8 Wy could think of 
any thing bur the joy of meeting, told 
inks, ſhe had oo oc ep to plead Hg I 
ſhould think a bad cauſe, unleſs I WO 
allow repentance waſhed away fin; She. 
then proceeded to ſay ſhe thought Lord 
Dorcheſter had uffered ſo much, he de- 
ſerved to be forgiven. I obiected all I 
had before ſaid to myſelf and others on 
the occaſion. . I arraigned his principles 
and conduct with more ſeverity, I be- 
lieve, for finding he had an advocate 
for J felt a ſatisfaction in bearing him a 
little excuſed. My aunt's arguments 
were much the ſame with Miſs Baden“ 8, 
and would not have proved more effica- 
cious, had it not been eaſier to influence 
oy heart than to convince my reaſon. 

inion gave a ſanction for my yield- 
ine ; E Teste call a; weakneſs obedient. 
no rtunity o agrecably deceiving 
pte ſta — 1 my —— and 
began to liſten with pleaſure ET” 
ogy my aunt made E bim. 

s foon as Lord Dorcheſter Wy per- 
ceived me wavering between Pro" and 
| love, to ſtrengthen * 2 of the latter, 
he attacked me with e moſt] peffualive * 


im 


Hor e complied, wit b. {unable to bear a . — continirnee 0 


- £quipagt 
. foar,. 
* e 


querecd A wy reſolutions; diſpel of 
remainder of my life as you _ 
0 © wy e in your” hands: 1 
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© may repent, but I find I muſt com- 


« ply!” 


Lord Dorcheſter's exceſſive joy made 
me feel thatpleaſure in my conſent, which 
reaſon had'denied me. My felicity was 

fact, in ſeeing I had made him happy; 

was inſenſible to any dangers with 
which my peace was threatened by his 
principles, while I had the infinite ſatis- 


faction of imparting happineſs to one that 
was dearer to me than myſelf, I felt 


I was unworthy of a thought; mine were 
all engroſſed by him; every other object 
ſeemed beneath my care; and, if he was 
happy, I believed I mutt be bleſſed. 

As ſoon as his lordſhip's extaſies were 
a little over, my aunt turned teward him, 
and ſaid— My lord, I have done all you 
© aſked of me: I have ſuffered compaſ- 
© ſion, and that weak ſympathy which I 


believe all feel for the pains of lovers, 
who have themſelves known the pangs 


© of love, to conquer my > (IT'S I have 
© perſuaded the only joy 0 
i bleſſing of my age, to an union with a 


man whoſe principles I always looked 


© upon as an infallible ſource of unhap- 


.* pineſs to the woman whole fate muſt 


depend upon them. I never ſaw any 
© thing but repentance ſucceed a mar- 
© riagewith a rake; and yet, compaſſion 
for you, and indeed for my. niece, 
© whoſe fondneſs for you is but too viſi- 
© ble through all the reſolution ſhe has 


'* aſſumed, has made me plead your cauſe, 
aud prevail in it. I feared for her, the 


4 grief which. would have ſucceeded the 
\ — pains of ſeparation. I, who have 
© felt it, know how hardly life is ſup- 
© ported under a load of ſorrow. I pitied 
© you for having a worthy mind ſo cor- 
« rupted. Can you do leſs, my lord, than 


reward Ophelia's love and my compaſ- 

© ſion, by preſerving the principles you 

nov profeſs, and rb ing the ſtricteſt 
elt, 


« guard over your eſt you ſhould 


© again deviate from the path of virtue? 


I know you are not abſolutely a rake ; 
© and therein I place my hopes. | 


Vour ladyſhip may ima ine Lord Dor- 
cheſter was not ſparing of his promiſes. 


He. defended himſelf from the imputation 
of a rake, though he confeſſed his prin- 
ciples had been very defective, and gave 
her every aſſurance that could make her 
eaſy; and, what is more extraordinary, 
he fulfilled them all, and rendered the 


- reſt of our lives a ſcene of bliſs; though 
I confeſs, it was not ynmegiately I could 
depend on my own happineſs. I feared 


in making it, deſerved a 


my heart, and 


bility of giving me any future o 
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reverſes, which would be more ſev 

felt for the felicity I enjoyed. But time 
baniſhed my apprehenſions, and taught 
me, that a mind naturally good may he 
clouded for a time, but Wil recover it's 


original luſtre, and ſhake off the bad in. 


fluence of vicious examples, and the 
erroneous opinions of the faſhionably 
world, if it has the good fortune to ſuf. 
fer ſufficiently by them. og 

But as that does not happen ſo often as 
one could wiſh, for the reformation of 
mankind; and it is difficult to know when 
a perſon has been ſufficiently puniſhed to 
effect his amendment; mine was a dan. 

rous trial: and I think my imprudence 
niſhrgent ra- 
ther than a reward; which has increaſed 
my gratitude to Heaven for a ſtate of hap. 
pineſs I by no means merited. 


Lord Dorcheſter, to gratify himſelf in 


his darling pleaſure of doing good, pro- 
cured a very conſiderable preferment for 
Mr. South, and behaved with the utmoſt 
e. to my aunt: he ſettled a v 
andſome income on her; and, to pg 
both her and me, made ſuch additions to 
her little cottage, as gave us the power of 
accompanying her thither, where we ſpent 
three months in every year, which, in the 
opinion of us all, was the time when we 
enjoyed the moſt perfect happineſs; as we 
were there free from interruptions! - 
Lord Dorcheſter was very deſirous of 
knowing how I became acquainted with 
his deſigns on me; but I made his giving 
a ſolemn promiſe never to aſk any quel- 


tions concerning it, one of the conditions 


of our marriage. I feared his reſentment 
againſt Lord Larborough, had he been 


- acquainted with the part he a&ed; and 


ſhould have been very ſorry if Lord Lar- 
borough had ſuffered by making a diſ- 
covery that was ſo fortunate for me; be- 
ſides, that Lord Dorcheſter might have 
been expoſed to his ſhare of danger had 
4 Lord Larborough was, 
I believe, under no ſmall apprehenſions 


but I ſeized the firſt opportunity of mak. 
ing him eaſy, by giving my word that I 


Huld conceal every thing he had done, 
in conſideration of the . he 


thereby conferred on me, and that he 
might reſt in perfect ſecurity in that par- 

ticular. | 3 
He returned me many thanks; aſſuring 
me, that he would ever gratefully ac- 
knowledge it; and, to prevent 1 
by 


on finding what turn the affair had taken; 
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by a paſſion he was unable to ſtifle, he 
would by degrees break off his intimacy 
with my lord, and avoid me as much as 
he could. This reſolution he ſteadily exe- 
cuted ; and before he died, which was 


two years after my marriage, he had al- 


moſt entirely dropped our acquaintance. 
After his death, as no danger could ariſe 
from it, I acquainted my lord with what 
he had too ſtrict a regard to his promiſe 
to have aſked of me, telling him all that 

ed between Lord Larborough and 
myſelf which, he ſaid, rendered his lord - 


ſp rather the object of his gratitude than 


of his anger, ſince the happy effects of what 
he had done excuſed the intention. 
D_ obeyed your ladyſhip's com- 
mands, 


ſo circumſtantial; ſince obedience to your 


ſhall now lay aſide my pen, 
without making any apology for being 


orders made me ſoz but ſhall grieve in 


ſilence, that it was not in my power to 


render this little work more wo of her 


who is to honour it with a peruſal. If I 
have in ſome places repeated compli- 
ments which lay me under an imputation 
of vanity, I hope you will confider it as 
the unavgidable conſequence of telling 
one's own ſtory with the ſincerity you re- 
uired; and as a neceſſary thing, in or- 


er to keep up in my reader ſuch an idea 


of my perſon, as may repreſent me more 
worthy of her attention, which you might 
have thought thrown away on a dowdy; 
and deprived me of the honour of ſub- 


ſcribing myſelf, 


Your ladyſhip's moſt obedient 
| Humble Servant, 
OPHELIA DORCHESTER. 
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DUKE Or G HART RE S. 


MY LORD, 


1 book I take leave to preſent to your Royal Highneſs is of 

the nature of thoſe which are improving as well as entertaining. + 
Though the ſubje& appears light, yet it conduces to ſomething uſeful, ' 
on account of the morality couched in it. The mind muſt have ſome 
relaxation; it is in thoſe moments, my lord, wherein your Royal 
Highneſs lays afide your more ſerious ſtudies, that I hope you will caſt 
your eye upon my book. I preſume to flatter myſelf that it will pleaſe 
you; and if it does ſo, I may depend upon it's ſucceſs, ſince your ap- 
re- will draw along with it that of all my readers. Indeed, my 
lord, it is no common thing to find, in ſo tender an age, ſo many excel- 
| lent qualities as meet together in your Royal Highneſs; though it 
would be a wonder if you Tia not poſſeſs them all, being born of a prince 


who is leſs famous for his illuſtrious birth than for his perſonal merit, 


and a ſublimity of genius not often to be equalled. The vaſt know- 
pov he has acquired in all the ſciences proper to form a great prince, 
and his valour, ſo well known throughout all Europe, and of which 
he can ſhew ſuch glorious marks, reverberate upon your. Royal 
Highneſs; and it is 13 perceptible in your countenance, and in 
your moſt indifferent actions, that you are the worthy offspring of chat 


her O. a a 


But, my Lord, I find I ſwell a little too high: it is for more maſterly 
pens than mine to write ſuch panegyricks; none but Apelles had 
« right to paint Alexander; and 1 ought, in imitation of the Ow 


4 


of the other painters of that age, to content myſelf with admifing in 
private the ſhining aftions of the prince you owe your: birth to, with- 
out venturing to disfigure them by unequal praiſes. I ſhall never be 

blamed for my reſpectful filence; whereas nobody, perhaps, would 
have been ſatisfied with the weakneſs of my commendations. 


: - 

I am ſenſible of my own inability; and do not hope to obtain your 
Royal Highneſs's good graces ſo much by the offer | am bold to make 
you of the following ſheets, as by the ſincere zeal with which I am, 


My.Lord, 
Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moſt humble, 
„ Moſt obedient, 
be | And 
Moſt reſpectful Servant, 7 


T. s. GUBULETTE. 
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4 E AR Aſtracan lived a ſo- 
Þ litary Dervis*, who, le- 
N & turning one evening from 
| þ angling upon the banks of 
* the River Volga, was fur, 
prized to find on the 
threſhold of his cell a child new-born and 
ſtark- naked. He took it in his arms, and 
ran to tell this accident to a taylor of 
Aſtracan, called Kourban, from whom 
he was often uſed to receive alms. 

The taylor's wife happily was brought 
to- bed the very night before of a daugh- 
ter, which died the moment 1t came into 
the world. She offered the breaſt to the 
child the dervis had brought her; and for- 
getting, as it were, her own daughter, 
turned her affection entirely to the little 
boy, whom ſhe named Schems-Eddin. 

The taylor and his wife having had no 
children for near fifteen years, loved little 
Schems-Eddin with extreme tenderneſs; 
and the boy, believing himſelf their fon, 
returned it with a reſpect and ſubmiſſion 
which augmented the affection they had 
for him. When he was grown up, not- 
withſtanding the inclination he found m 
himſelf for arms, the ſole will of Kour- 
ban engaged him to learn the trade of 
a and in leſs than two years he 


e ſuch extraordinary progreſs in that 


profeſſion, that only by looking at a 
perſon, without taking any — he 
could make a ſnit of cloaths as exactly 
fit as the beſt taylor in Aſtracan could 
make with ever ſo much meaſuring. 


Schems-Eddin's {kill quickly made a 


noiſe all over the town: nobody was 


. 


e 


” 
0 N 


1 


thought to have a tolerable good taſte 
if he was not dreſſed in a ſuit of his mak - 


ing; and moſt of the ladies employed 


him without giving umbrage to their 
huſbands, becauſe by ſeeing them only at 


a diftance, he could in four days time 


bring them ſuch a habit as they deſired. 
One day, as this young taylor was in 


his ſhop, an old ſlave accoſting him, de- 


fired to ſpeak with him in private. Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, © be ſo kind as to come along 
© with me immediately: two of the hand- 
© ſomeſt ladies in all Aſtracan have oc- 
caſion for your ſervice.” Schems-Eddin 


readily promiſed to go with her. But 
„this is nR all, replied the woman: 


vou muſt conſent to have your eyes 
muffled; otherwiſe I muſt not c 

© you along with me. Schems-Eddin 
was ſurprized at ſuch a propoſal; but re- 
ſolving to venture any thing rather than 
miſs of ſeeing a couple of beautiful la- 
dies, he immediately went with the old 


woman. She conducted him to a little 
houſe in the ſuburbs of Aſtracan; carried 


him into a parlour, and pulling out a filk- 
handkerchief embroidered with gold, 


| POR him to two black ſlaves, who 


ad their fabres in their hands; ordered 
them to bind his Ver with that handker- 


chief, and to conduct him to the place 


where. he was expected: but that if he 


ſnewed the leaſt curioſity to diſcover the 


way they led him, they ſhould that mo- 
ment cut off his head. 15 
This order frightened the young tay- 
lor. * Fear nothing, ſaid the old wo- 
man to him: provided you are wiſe and 


®* The Derviſes are a ſort of Mahometan monks. They affect to appear modeſt, humble, 


patient, and charitable. They go with their legs naked, and their ſtomachs bare; nay, ſome ; 
of them burn themſelves with a hot iron to exerciſe their patience. They make profeſhan of 


poyerty, chaſtity, and obedience; but if they have not virtue enough to contain themſelves, 


like may get leave to quit their monaſtery. There are ſome of theſe ſolitary Derviſes much 
B « diſcreet, 


dur hermits, 


1 . 
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« diſcreet, your life is ſafe.” Hereſumed 
his courage on theſe promiſes, ſuffered 
them to bind his eyes, and walked thus 
blindfold for the ſpace of an hour; when 
the ſlaves taking off his muffler, he found 
himſelf in a hall magnificently lighted by 
above a hundred wax-tapers. 
_ At the upper-end of the hall was a 
throne of maſly ſilver, upon which fat 
three ladies, each covered with a yell; 
through which it was nevertheleſs eaſy 
to perceive that one of them, though per- 
feetly handſome, was about forty years 
old; and that nature had formed no- 
thing ſo charming and ſo compleat as the 
other two, who ſeemed to be hardly 
eighteen. A great number of female 
{laves, veiled in the ſame manner, and 
| aged on each {ide of the throne, kept a 
pro ound ſilence, and ſeemed reſpect- 
fully to wait the command of the three 


es. | 
After they had given the taylor time 
to look about him, and admire fo much 
magnificence, the lady that appeared the 
eldeſt of the three roſe from the throne, 
© Schems-Eddin,” {aid ſhe, * your repu- 
1 tation has excited our curioſity. We 
have heard wonders concerning your 
© (kill, and are willing to be judges of it 
© ourſelyes. Look well upon theſe two 
young ladies; view their ſhapes with 
© attention ; dare you engage, without 
* taking any other meaſure, to make each 
« of them a genteel ſuit. of cloaths?'— 
Madam, replied the young taylor, I 
„ ſhall do my endeavours S up the 
reputation I have with ſome juſtice ac- 
s quired, I have viewed theſe ladies 
enough; order me the ſilks, and in 
eight days time you ſhall be fatis- 
6 fed.” LISTS. $5553 
The black ſlaves, upon this, led 
S-hems-Eddin into another room, and 
ppened twenty coffers, which were all full 
of the fineſt ſilks of the Eaſt. He choſe 
hat was neceſſary to make the two ha- 
bits compleat. His eyes were again muf- 
fled, and he was led to the houſe of the 
old woman, whore- conducted him home. 
If you would have your good fortune 
continue, ſaid ſhe to him at parting, 
do not ſeek to know from whence you 
come, or for whom you are to work; 
© the leaſt ſtep you take towards ſuch a 


© diſcovery will coſt you your life: think 
© of nothing but how to execute, as ſooy 
* as poſſible, the orders you have re- 
* ceived. I ſhall fetch you again eight 


* days hence, and carry you to the ſame 


ladies, upon the former conditions,” 


The old woman having taken leave 
of Schems-Eddin, he went to bed, after 
he had neatly laid up the filks, reſolving 
to begin the ſuits at break of day: but 
he could not cloſe his eyes all the night; 
the charms of one of the young ladies 


returned to his mind a thouſand times, 


Two large blue eyes, whoſe brightneſs 
ſhot through the ny of her veil, 
had made fuch an impreſſion upon his 
mind, that he was no longer maſter of 
himſelf, He got up, lighted his lamp, 
and, after having ſtudied ſome time in 
what manner he ſhould cut out his ſilks, 
he hit upon a method ſo uncommon, and 
withal 4 advantageous to the beauty of 
the two young ladies, eſpecially of her he 
admired, that he had very good reaſon 
to believe they would be pleaſed with his 
performance. He then ſet to work with 
abundance of care and diligence; and 
the cloaths being finiſhed at the day ap- 
inted, the old woman who came to 
etch him, committed him with his eyes 
muffled into the hands of the two blacks; 
who, after having led him through the 
{ame paſſages as before, preſented him to 
the three ladies, whom he found ſeated 
upon the throne of ſilver, F 
Schems-Eddin had no ſooner opened 
his bundle, and ſpread out the habits 
than they began to extol his wonderful 
fancy. The two ladies for whom they 
were made retired into a ſort of ward- 
robe with four ſlaves. They returned 


into the hall a few minutes afterwards 


without veils, and in their new habits, 
but a thouſand times more brilliant than 
the full- moon“. So ſoon as they ap- 
peared, the hall reſounded with the ap- 
lauſes of the ſlaves; and the young tay- 
or was ſo ſtruck with the charms of her 
to whom he had conſecrated his heart, 
that he fell backwards upon a ſopha, and 
was ready to die with the extreme plea - 
ſure he felt in that moment. Indeed, the 
beauty of thoſe ladies was ſo great, that 
it could be compared to nothing but that 
of the Houries 1. | | 


An Arabian way of ſpeaking, to deſcribe an extraordinary beauty. | . 
+ The Hovries are virgins, which Mahomet, promiſes to the good Muſſulmen after death: 


they are always to ſeem virgins, and to be perfectiy beautiful, 


* 


Thy 


U 


"They extolled Schems-Eddin to the 
ſkies, praiſed the invention and neatneſs 
of his work, gave him each of them a 

rſe of a hundred pieces of gold, and 
Pegel him to make them two more ſuits 


different from thoſe which he had now 
brought them. The young man went 


into the filk-room, choſe five pieces of a 
very pretty fancy, made two other ſuits 


more ſingular than had yet been ſeen, 


returned at the eight days end with the 
ſame ceremonies, received greater ap- 
plauſes than before, two hundred pieces 
of gold, and orders for chuſing filks to 
make up more. In ſhort, this trade con- 
tinued for ſeven weeks together; in which 
time Schems-Eddin made up fourteen 
ſuits of cloaths, and foneR as man 
purſes of gold; when the paſſion he had 
conceived for oue of the two ladies grew 
ſo violent, that, notwithſtanding the dil- 
tance there appeared to be between him 
and her, he reſolved to declare his love. 
After having conſidered a great while 
- howhe ſhould go about it, he could think 
of no other expedient but to put a letter 
for her in the pocket of the next ſuit of 
cloaths he ſhould carry her. He executed 
this deſign 3 and expreſſed what he felt 
for her in terms ſo moving and ſo ſub- 
miſſive, that he hoped,'if ſhe did not ac- 
cept of his heart, at leaſt ſhe would for- 
give his raſhneſs in offering it. | 
The letter had all the effect Schems- 
 Eddin could wiſh for. The next time 
he appeared before his lady, inſtead of 
anger, he read in her eyes * pages fo 
ſwcet, that he had much ado to refrain 


from throwing himſelf at her feet. He - 


preſented her with her cluaths ; ſhe went 


out to try them; and ſent them back to 


him a moment afterwards, with word 
that they were ſomething too little. 

The young taylor, who well knew 
chat the Fa A were as they ſhould be, 
ſoon imagined that this was only a feint 
to convey him an anſwer. He pulled out 
= ſciſſats and his needle; and, pre- 
tending to alter what was amiſs, ſearched 
the pockets, and in one of them found a 
letter, which he dextrouſly put up; and 
then returned the habit, without having 


made the leaſt alteration in it. The lady 


was very yell ſatisfied with it, and came 
again into the hall. New orders were 
given to thy young. taylor; he was re- 


cruelty towards the 
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conducted as uſual; and the moment he 
was got home, he broke open the letter, 
in which he read what follows: | 


? I Could not, amiable Schems-Eddin, 
* © be inſenſible to your paſſion; you 
«© deſcribe it in colours ſo . and ſo 
b 2 that I ſhould 2 of of · 
ending our great Prophet if I repaid 
it 3 7 — you; and 
do not bluſh to confels it, Every thin 
in you pleaſes me; and you ſhoul 
quickly be happy if it depended upon 
me alone to crown your love, which I 
believe is ſincere hd | hanoural 


A 


place where all things are deſigned for 
the pleaſures of the King of Aſtracan, 
and the unfortunate Zebd- El- caton * 
muſt never hope to be united with the 
tender Schems-Eddinl” CE 


SS W 17S 1 K % R M 19 M AA & „ 


If the yonng taylor felt an infinite deal 


of joy at reading of this letter, that joy 


was not unmixed with grief. Zebd- El- 


caton was the fineſt woman in all Tar- 
tary; but it was impoſſible not to know 
that ſhe was the favourite of Adfaleh , 
King of Aſtracan. Schems-Eddin was 
too converſant among the principal per- 


ſons in the city not to have talk of 

the charms of that young lady, and her 
ing. As that prince 

was above ſixty years old, and Zebd- 


El-caton hardly ſeventeen, ſhe did not 
know how to reconcile herſelf to ſexage- 
nary ſighs; and the King of Aſtracan, 


who loved her with unparalleled ardour 
and delicacy; being unwilling to make 


uſe of the authority he had over his ſlave 
waited with patience till his unboundec 
complaifance ſhould gain him the fair- 
one's heart. EN | 

Schems - Eddin too pleiny ſaw how 
impoſſible it was to carry © 


threw him into ſuch a violent deſpair, 
that, when the old ſlave came to fetch 
him to the ſeraglio, ſhe found him ſick 
a-bed of a violent fever. She ran and 


told this news to the three ladies : ny Sh 
n 


were very much alarmed at it; and, 


without conſidering the danger to which 
they expoſed themſelves, they gained over 
the eunuchs WI had 


This name, in the Perfian 2 * ſignifies the Flower of Women. 
1 Alſaleh Ggnifies, in Arabick, the G | 


the young 


: ” 


le. But, 
dear light of my life, what tears muſt - 
this confeſſion coſt you, when you | 

know that I am for ever ſhut up in a 


1 
1 
4 
A 
i 
[ 

we” 

4 


Zebd-El- 
caton from his king. This reflection 


Ba taylor 
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taylor to viſit them ſo often; and by this 
means had liberty to go out of the ee 
Schems-Eddin, who was reſolved to 


uſe no remedies whereby he might be 


cured, was in the greateſt ſurprize to ſee 
thoſe ladies at his bed's-head. He did his 


. utmoſt to ſhew his acknowledgment of 
this favour ; when the eldeſt of the three, 


having lifred up her veil for the firſt time, 
fpoke to him in theſe words: Your 
health, charming Schems-Eddin, is fo 
© dear to ns, that we venture our own 
© lives for an opportunity of trying if 
* there is no way to fave yours. We 
* beg you to tell us the cauſe of ou 
* Hlineſs; and perhaps we may find out 
* ſome remedy for it. 

The young taylor, ſeized with reſpect, 
and touched with the beauty of that 


lady, who felt a certain emotion ſhe could 


not account for, raiſed himſelf up—* Ah, 
© Madam!” replied he, in a languiſhing 
voice, © however incurable I thought my 
« diſtemper, your preſence, and that of 
+ theſe ladies, have poured à ſalutary 


* balm into my wounds. Grief alone 


was the illneſs which would have given 
me my death : but, fince you haye rhe 
goodyets to intereſt yourſelf in the pre- 
{ervation of a miſerable wretch, I aban- 
don the cruel reſobition I had taken; 
and hope, in leſs than fix days time, 
© I ſhall be able to deliver theſe two la- 
dies the cloaths they have commanded 
me to make for them.“ Zebd-El- 
caton, affected with the young taylor's 


„ „ a «a „ 


extraordinary paſſion, preſſed his hand. 


© If that is poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, © without 
* endangering your health, pray en- 
* deavour, my dear Schems-Eddin, to 
© keep your word with us; you cannot 
; pgs the joy it will be to me in par- 
© ticular,? 5 
The ladies after this got up; and, at- 
tended by the ennuchs who had conduct- 
ed them quite to the taylor's houſe, re- 
turned to the pala ce. | 
Schems-Eddi v paſſed the night in fo 
great an excels of pleaſure, that by the 


next morning he was in a condition to 


begin the cloaths. They were finiſhed, at 
the ſix days end as he promiſed ; and 
the old woman, who often came to en- 
quire after his health, having put him 


into the hands of the two blacks, they 
carried him to the hall, which, at the 


ſight of him, reſounded with a thouſand 
ſhouts of joy. | 


Schems-Eddin preſented the habits to 


CEP 8 


the ladies. They viewed them over and 


over; and found them of a fancy ſo ſu- 


| wg; to thoſe which he had made be- 
0 


re, that * were perfectly charmed 
with them. To add to their magnifi- 
cence, _y ſent for a caſket full of 
jewels, and ordered him to chuſe ſome 


out, to fix upon thoſe cloaths. 


The young taylor obeyed their com- 


mands; and was faſtening the ſleeve of 


the charming Zebd-El-caton with a claſp 
of diamonds, when on a ſudden the 
door of the hall burſt open, and a man, 
in whoſe face was painted the height 
of fury, came directly towards him with 
his ſabre in his hand. Schems-Eddin 


ſoon perceived him to be the King of 


Aſtracan, and now looked upon his death 
to be inevitable; but, not thinking it pro- 
per to wait for the effects of that prince's 
revenge, nor to abandon to his fury the 
three ladies to whom he was ſo much 
obliged, he immediately ſeized a poignard 
ſet. with diamonds, which was in the 
caſket, and, without giving the kin 
time to come up, darted it at him wit! 
ſo good an aim, that he gave him a deep 
wound, which felled him to the earth. 

Alſaleh, in this condition, had not 
ſtrength enough to get up. He called for 
help; and twelve black eunuchs running 
in at his voice, he commanded them to 
ſeize Schems-Eddin, as likewiſe the three 
ladies and the two black ſlaves ; to ſtrip 
them to the waiſt, and to cut them to 
pieces with their ſabres. 

While the king was laid upon a ſopha, 
and his ſurgeon ſent for, the cruel orders 
he bad given were in part executed. They 
had now ſtripped all the criminals, who 
were juſt d to undergo that cruel ſen- 
tence ; when the eldeſt of the three ladies, 
having by chance caſt her eyes upon the 
young Schems- Eddin, and eſpied the 
mark of a pomegranate which he had 
beneath the right-pap— Ah, my lord! 
cries ſhe, throwing: herſelf at Alſaleh's 
feet, ſuſpend, I beſeech you, for a mo- 
ment, your juſt anger! I alone am 
* puilty: the unfortunate Sutchoume 
© your daughter, Zebd-El-caton, and 
© the young man, are innocent. But 
* Deſtiny is not to be avoided; and, not- 
withſtanding all the precaution you have 
taken to eſcape the prediction af the 
aſtrologer, behold that prediction at 
length accompliſhed by the unavoid- 
able diſpenſation of Providence!“ 
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The king; ſurprized at this diſcourſe, 
— ML . p (ed 


- cauſed his eunnchs to retire; and, after 
having ordered the ladies and the taylor 
to cover themſelves, he commanded her 
\ who had juit now {poke to explain that 
enigma, which he was at a loſs to un- 
derſtand. This lady obeyed the king's 
commands; and delivered herſelf in theſe 
deims. 5 5 ä | 


THE HISTORY. OF THE SULTANA 


VO may, my lord, remember that, 
at the time when I had the hap- 
pineſs to pour you, upon your conſult- 
ing the famous Abdelmelek upon my 
pregnancy, that aſtrologer told you I 
ſhould bring forth a ſon who ſhould give 
you your death, and be the cauſe of his 
too, if the child were not killed as foon 
as born. As Abdelmelek's predictions 
always came true, this gave you abund- 
ance of uneaſineſs; and, to prevent the 
_ misfortune you were threatened with, 
you had me watched with the utmoſt 
ſtrictneſs. In vain I repreſented to you 
the little credit that is to be-given to a 
ſcience ſo uncertain as aſtrology 3 you 
reſolved to be preſent at my labour, to 
hinder any deceit on my fide. My tears 
had no effect upon you; you were in- 
exorable: I could not diſſuade you from 
the cruel reſolution you had taken to 
ſhed your own blood; and I almoit died 
away with grief and terror at ſeeing you 
eater my chamber with Abdelmelck, at 
the moment when you. were aſſured 1 
was juſt ready. to. be brought to- bed. 
But, my lord, you cannot have forgot 
that I paſſed from the moſt violent un- 
ealineſs to the moſt exceſſive joy, when, 
iuſtead of a boy, I brought into the world 
the unfortunate. Sutchoume: then you 
looked upon Abdelmelek with indigna- 
tion. Ignorant or wicked aſtrologer, 
ſaid you to him, your eyes enflamed with 
anger, * I ſhall teach thee to mock thy 
* king in this manner! Thy malice had 
* like to have coſt my dear Dugme her 
* life: but I will ſoon puniſh an inſolent 
* ſubje&- for his temerity!' Upon this, 
Abdelmelek, (continued the ſaltana) 
_ "threw himſelf at your feet: My lord,” 
faid he, © do not hegin with me to fulfil 

- * prediction which will prove but too 
* true, Have but a moment's patience, 


and you ſhall find that my, ſcience is 


\ 
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not ill- grounded.“ You did not gi 


ve 
the aſtrologer time to finiſu what he had 
to ſay; you ſevered his head from his 
body at one blow of your ſabre, and went 


out of the room, after having ſent away = 


the daughter IJ had brought forth. 


Vou could ſcarce, my lord, be got into | 


your own apartment, when I felt new 


pains. The woman who had aſſiſted 


me in my firſt, came ta me. She found 


I was going to bring forth another child: 


ſhe ſent every body ont of my chamber 
upon different pretences, and-a moment, 
afterwards I brought forth a fon, beau - 
teous as the light. Nature, which had 
formed nothing ſo compleat, would not 
give me leave to fucrifice him to you. 
My bowels rebelled againit the cruelty 
which I accuſed you x go my ſoul; I put 


my fon, with jewels to a conſiderable va- 


lue, into the hands of the midwife, and 


begged her to go immediately to look a 


nurſe for it ſomewhere out of Aſtracan. 

Being now no longer watched, it was 
eaſy for that woman tv carry out my 
ſon; and. I impatiently expected her re- 
turn, that I might hear what was be- 
come of him; when four days being paſt 
without ſceing any thing of her, I was 


at laſt told, to my unſpeakable grief, that 


ſhe was murdered a few leagues from 


Aſtracan. There was no mention made 
of any child's being found with her, 
and that gave me ſome comfort: hut not- 


withſtanding all the ſecret ſearch I have 
made ever ſince that time to find out what 


was become of my ſon, I have never 
been able to learn any news of him; and 


I looked upon him as irrecoverably loſt, 
when at this moment, my lord, I know 
him in that young man, by the pomę- 
granate upon his breaſt, as upon that of 
Sutchonme his twin-ſiſter. It was un- 
doubtedly natural ſympathy (contin ned 
Dugme) that acted in me, when paſſing 


with your majeſty by Kourban's ſhop, 


about two months ago, I of a ſudden 


felt for that young taylor an extreme ten- 
dernels, which had nothing in it that 


was criminal, and of which I knew not 
the ſecret. cauſe. It is me alone, my 


lord, that, under the preten e of em * | 


- 


ing him to make cloaths for my daug 


ter, and the beautiful Zebd-El-caton, 


corrupted your eunuchs to convey him 


into the palace; puniſh therefore, in me, 


the only inſtrument of all your misfor- 
runes. | : 8 8 
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Tit HISTORY OF SCHEMS-EDDIN 
CONTINUED. 


HE King of Aſtracan was ſtrangely 

. furprized at this tory; and though 
the melancholy ſtate he was in ſhould 
have made him think of nothing but re- 
venge, he gave orders to ſend immedi- 
ately for the taylor and his wife, who 
aſled for the father and mother of 
Ichems-Eadin. 
for, the ſurgeon dreſſed the king's wound; 
and it was not without inconceivable an- 


2 that Schems-Eddin read in the 


urgeon's eyes, that his life was in dan- 
r. — 
- The taylor and his wife came at laſt. 
They confeſſed that the young man was 
none of their ſon; that he was brovght 
to them about eighteen years before, by 
a ſolitary dervis, who told them he found 
him ſtark-naked in his little hut, at his 
return from angling in the River Volga, 
aud that the good old man died ſuddenly 


three months afterwards, without having 


been able to give them any farther infor- 
mation. | 


The day on which Schems-Eddin had 


been carried to Kourban, agreed exactly 
with that of Sutchoume's birth, and the 
- pomegranate upon his breaſt was in the 
ame place as upon his twin- ſiſter; which 
entirely convincing the king he was his 
fon, he cauſed him to come near, embraced 
him affectionately, and ordered him to 
be covered with a ſumptuous robe. 
If on one fide Schems-Eddin rejoiced 

at the nobleneſs of his birth, on the other 
his ſoul was full of the ſharpeſt afflifton, 
He threw himſelf at Alfalch's feet: My 
* lord, faid he, melting into tears, I 
© wait impatiently for death; I cannot 
© look upon myſelf without horror, after 
© what my hand has done: purge the 
* world of ſuch a monſter as I am. This 
© is the greateſt and only favour you can 
© ſhew, to a fon ſo guilty as me.'—* No, 


© no, my dear Schems-Eddin,” replied - 


the king, embracing him afreſh, * my 
© death is not owing to any guilt of 
> © your's: what is written upon the Table 
of Light“ can never be avoided. Live, 
© T command you; and aſſemble this 
© moment my v1zirs and all the emirs of 
Aſtracan: I will in their preſence ac- 


While they were gone 
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© knowledge you for my fon and for my 
c "met, Wh 7 | | IF 
Schems-Eddin having a thorough ſenſe 
of the goodneſs of the king his father, 
embraced his knees with reſpect, and 
made but very little haſte to execute his 
orders. But the Sultana Dugme having 
immediately {ent out his commands by 
the twelve black ſlaves, the king's cham- 
ber was ſoon filled with the principal 
perſons of the court. | 
That prince was laid upon his ſopha: 
The Angel of Death is not far trom 
me,* ſaid he to them; and I find I ſhall 
quickly fleep under the wing of the 
mercy of the Almighty. Behold, vi- 


Airs, continued he with a feeble voice; 


©. beho}d 8 maſter, ſhewing them the 
young Schems-Eddin: * this is my fon 


© by the Sultana Dugme; I command 


© you to look upon him as your king,” 
3 8 8 
"The vizirs and emirs were mightily 
aſtoniſhed at the approaching death of 
Alfaleh: they were likewiſe ignorant that 
the king had ever had a ſon; but the ſul. 
tana having in few words related to there 
the hiſtory of the young taylor, they all 
proſtrated themſclves with their faces to 
the ground, and ſwore by their heads to 
obey him till death. _ =o 
his ceremony was hardly over, when 
the king made the ſultana, Sutchoume, 
and Zebd-El-caton, draw near to his ſo- 
pha. My dear Dugme, faid he to the 
firſt, © T am too ſenſible of the injuſtice I 
did your charms in loving the beauteous 
© Zebd-El-caton, who never rewarded 
my pathon with any thing but ingrati- 
* tude; you did not deſerve this infide- 
© lity from me: I die with extreme 8 
for having broken the oaths I ſo often 
made to be always yours. Ah, my 
© lord,” replied Dugme, ſhedding plente- 
ous tears, * whatever ok felt for 
* your majeſty, I never wiſhed to con- 
troul you in your pleaſures. I loved 
you, my lord, for yourſelf; and yon 
never knew me behold with an eye of 
envy your new affection for Zebd-El- 
caton. Whatever grief the loſs of your 
heart was to me, your being contented 
was enough to keep me from murmur- 
ng at your ſovereign will.” 
"he king's love for the ſultana re- 
doubled at this moment. He embra 
her tenderly : © I will give you proof, mj 


* 
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* The Orientals believe, that every thing which has or is to happen to the end of the 
world, is written upon a Table of Light with a pen of ſire; and this writing they call the 


inevitable Predeſtinatio n. ; 


« dear Dugme, ſaid he, of the truth of 
« what I fay: the charming Zebd-E]- 
* caton no longer touches me; and, to 


c give you an undoubted mark of it, 
6 


© Sutchoume, the vizir Benbukar— 
The King of Aſtracan could not any fur- 


ther explain his pleaſure with regard to his 


daughter. He died in the arms of the ſul- 
tana, with theſe laſt words in his mouth, 


It is impoſſible to paint the deſpair of 


Schems-Eddin. They had much ado to 
keep him from attempting his own life. 
His mother, his fiſter, and Zebd-El- 
caton, did not leave him a moment; the 
laſt particularly, being delivered from a 
king whoſe troubletome, though reſpeCt- 
ful love, had more than once made her 
tremble, uſed-all her endeavours to diſpel 
Schems-Eddin's ſorrow. But, inſenſible 
to all the honours that were done to him, 
he fell into ſo profound a melancholy, 
that his life was feared, _ TEN 
Publick prayers were ordered in the 
moſques of Aſtracan. They in ſome 
meaſure appeaſed the wrath of the great 
prophet againſt the new king. He found 
1s mind more at peace in a few months: 
and, after having nobly rewarded the tay- 
lor and his wife for the kindneſs they had 
always ſhewn him, he married Sutchoume 
to the vizir Benbukar, which was what 
he thought the king his father meant by 
his laſt words, and publickly eſpouſed 
Zebd-El-caton himſelf aus | 
The prince ſpent almoſt five months 


with his dear wife in the molt per fect fe- 


licity. The days in her company ſeemed 
no more than moments; but this ag i- 
neſs was all of a ſudden interrupted by 
frightful dreams, which continually re- 
preſented to his thoughts his bleeding fa- 
ther, Zebd- El- caton to no purpoſe en- 
deavoured, by the moſt endearing beha- 


conjure her in your preſence to give 
her hand to the prince my fon. As for 
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viour, to efface from her huſband's mĩnd 
the dark ideas with which it was filled. 


He was inceſſantly torn with remorſe for 
the murder he had committed, and could 


think of no other way to put an end to it 
than by taking a journey to Mecca. 


Zebd-El- caton, unwilling to part wick 


the king, begged that he would permit 


her to go with him; Schems-Eddin be- 
| ng unable to refuſe her that ſatisfaction, 
ert 


his brother-in-Jaw, the vizir Ben- 
bukar, regent in his abſence, recom» 
mended his mother and ſiſter to his care 


in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſet out from 


Aſtracan. e ee 8 
After a tedious journey, in which the 
king and his wife underwent à thouſand 
fatigues, they at length arrived at Mecca *. 
There Schems-Eddin walked ſeven times 
round the temple; and, after having pu- 


rified himſelf with the water of the well 


called Zemzem, he went iu the evening 


to Mount Arafat, where he cauſed two 


hundred ſheep to be ſlain, which he diſtri- 
buted among the poor. From thence he 


| took the road to Medina, and performed 
his devotions in the moſt holy moſque: . 


and afterwards, having offered a preſent 
of forty thouſand pieces of gold, as he 
had done at Mecca, he joined the cara- 
van, and travelled towards Grand Cairo Ft, 


where they arrived without meeting with - 


any accident. HY 
Schems-Eddin no longer felt the cruel 
agitations which ſo often interrupted his 
{lumbers. He began to enjoy an undiſ- 
turbed happineſs, and prepared to begin 


his journey. towards his own kingdom, 


when the beauteous Zebd-El-caton was 
attacked with a violent fever. This un- 
lucky accident hindered her from ſetting 
out with the caravan, which could a7 
defer it's journey; but he ſoon had ju 
reafon to be alarmed, when the diſtem 


of his beloved wife increaſed to ſuch a de- 


* Mecca, a city of Arabia Felix, one day's journey from the Red Sea, is the place of 


ahomet's birth. There is in that city a magnificent moſque very much frequented by 
| the Turks, who flock thither from all parts in pilgrimage. Here is a weil callea Zemzem, 
Which is thought to be Abraham's Well, whoſe water is ſalt, and which they imagine very 


efficacious for expiating the moſt enormous fins by waſhing in it. Afterwards they go to 


Mount Arafat to ſacrifice ſome ſheep, which they diſtribute to the poor; and from thence | 
generally paſs on to Medina, where ftands the tomb of their prophet, . It is but four days 


Journey from Mecca to Medina. 


I Grand Cairo is ſituated upon the conſines of Higher and Lower Egypt, and almoſt in 
| the middle of the kingdom, about two thouſand paces, or thereabouts, from the Nile, It's 
great trade attracts thither all ſorts of nations. 


Caravans, which aſſemble at Cairo, ſet out for Mecca; and the number of the pilgrims is 


It is about the month of October that the 


lometimes ſo great as to amount to forty thouſand. There is no good Muſſulman but what 


rok ife makes a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, or ſends ſomebody in his 


8 
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gree, that her life was deſpaired of. That 
princeſs was almoſt two days inſenſible, 
and recovered for ſome moments the uſe 
of her ſpeech, only to piexce Schems- 


_ Eddm's heart with the moſt -cruel af- 


Mietion- : mugs a. 

I muſt leave you, my dear huſband, 
ſaid ſhe to him, embracing him with ex- 
treme tenderneſs; © and I conceive before- 
© hand all the horror of ſuch a ſepara- 
© tion. But you muſt bepatient under the 


© Joſs of me. You are decreed for. ſtill 


c greater misfortunes. This warning 1 
© give you from the great prophet, who 
© appeared to me ſome hours ago. It 
cc is good, {aid he to me, that princes 
& ſhould ſuffer ſome trials. Adverſity 
< purifies their virtue, and they govern 
cc the better for it. Schems-Eddin ſhall 
tc“ quickly be convinced of this truth: bid 
<< him, from me, begin to prepare him- 
& ſelf for it. This, continued Zebd- 
El-caton, pouring forth tears in abun- 
dance, this is the meſſage I have to de- 
© liver to you: ſummon up all your rea- 
© fon, that you may not murmur at the 


orders of Providence *** Adieu, my 


< dear Schems*** The princeſs had 


not time to conclude; the angel which 


waited for her ſoul cut ſhort her ſpeech. 
Never was deſpair equal to that of the 
King of Aſtracan. He could not be re- 


moved from the body of his ſpouſe, He 


was inconſolable for the loſs of her; and 
knew no other remedy than immediately 
to have a large box made of cinnamon- 
woad, open only at the top towards the 


head; in this he put the body of Zebd- 


El-caton, and adorned it with a great 


number of jewels; then with his guard, 


which was about five hundred men, he 
endeavoured to overtake the caravan, 
which was gone but ſome days journey 
before him, mtending, ſo ſoon as he ſhould 


come up with it, to have the corpſe of 


his dear wife embalmed..- | 
The prince had not been two days 


upon his march, when he was ſurrounded 


by almoſt two thouſand Bedouins“. He 
made an incredible reſiſtance; but all his 


- followers being cut in pieces, without ex- 
cepting one, he himſelf fell among the 


number of the dead. 
The Bedouins, after their victory, fell 
to ſtripping their enemies. They took 


every thing-they-could-find; and 1 


forget the bier adorned with jewels, in 


which was the body of Zebd- El- caton. 
Schems-Eddin, who, defended him. 
ſelf like a lion, had however received ye. 
ver a wound that was mortal; and it was 
not ſo much the quantity of blood he had 
loſt, as his being quite tired out, that was 
the occaſion of his falling among the 
dead. When he had recovered his 


ſenſes, he was ſurprized to find himſelf 
alone, and in the midſt of his men 


among whom there was not one that bad 
the leaſt ſigns of liſe. What a {ad ſpec. 
tacle was this for the king! He got up 
as well as he was able; and, not forget- 


ing his dear ſpouſe, he ran all over the 


field of battle, to ſee if the robbers, af. 


ter having taken away the jewels, might 


not have left the box in which was the 
corple of Zebd-El-caton. His ſearch 
was all in in vain. He almoſt died with 
grief at this new loſs; but at length, 
leaving a place which had been ſo fatal to 
him, after having travelled an hour with- 
out mommy whither he went, he came 
near to a little village; entering into 
which he met an iman“, Who at firſt 
was frightened to ſee à man quite nak- 
ed, and all covered with blood; but 


Schems-Eddin having, without making 
himſelf known to him, informed him 


that he was the only one of his company 
that had eſcaped the cruelty of the Be- 
douins, the iman took pity on him, car- 
ried him home to his houſe, cured his 
wounds, and having afterwards given 
him ſome pieces of money, the prince 
with them retook. the way to his own 
kingdom. en 
After a long and painful journey, 
which Schems-Eddin travelled ſome- 
times alone, and ſometimes with little 
caravans which: aſſiſted him in his neceſ- 
fities, he at length reached a vaſt cham- 
palgn country, which was about half a 
eague from Aſtracan. There he ſpied 
a nephew of the vizir his brother-in- 
law, with a pretty numerous train, and, 
running to him with open arms“ Re- 
ceive, ſaid he, my dear Zemin, ro- 
« ceive the unhappy Schems-Eddin, op- 
© prefied- with the moſt cruel misfor- 
tunes; and who for almoſt three years 
© has been expoſed to ſuch miſeries as 


The Bedouing are Arabian robbers, who keep together in great nnmbers, and endes- 


vour to ſurprize the caravans, in order to pillage t gem. 
* + The imans celebrate ſervice in the mofques. Their functions are much like thoſe of 


| our CUrates. 


« would 
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t would ſtrike · you with horror but to 
hear them. in was furprized at 


ue ſight of his king though the fatigues 
9 7——. hips he had un- 
dergone, and the s of his habit, 


had altered him extremely, yet he could 


not help knowing him again. He pro- 
ſtrated dae ns him — — = 
;ppearances of the ſincereſt reſpe&t; and 
—— off his own robe, he covered the 
prince with it, and conducted him to the 

e through the moſt private ſtreets : 


but what was the amazement of Schems- 


Eddin, at his entrance there, to ſee him - 
{elf loaded with chains by the ſame Ze- 
min who had but now been loading him 
with compliments! Then he learned, 
to his inexpreſſible grief, that his cruel 
brother-in-law Benbukar, after having 
himſelf ſtrangled his wife and the Sul- 


tana Dugme, had ſeized the kingdom, 


maſſacred all his faithful ſubjects, and 
thoſe who oppoſed his uſurpation; and 
that he himſelf muſt ſhortly expect the 
ſame fate. 


Schems - Eddin grew motionleſs at 
this news. At firſt —— himſelf up to 
fury and rage; but preſently recalling to 


mind the laſt words of Zebd-El-.caton, 
he reſigned himſelf that moment to the 
will of the Almighty. *© God, ſaid he, 
* 1s great; he is juſt. Iam not yet ſuf- 
© ficiently puniſhed for my crimes z but 
« what had my mother and my ſiſter 


© done, to come to fo — an end? 
w 


© Their death, I hope, will not be long 
* unpuniſhed.* _ | F 
prince had not ended theſe words, 


when the uſurper, followed by four ruf- 
fians, entered the room. His preſence 
ſtartled Schems-Eddin: Ah, barba- 
* rous vizir!* cried he, the moment he 
faw him, / art thou come to fill, up the 
* meaſure of. thy guilt? Cannot the 
© blood of thy wife and my mother, 
© which already riſes up againſt thee, aſ- 


„ ſuage thy fury. old my head 


ſtrike! Hut remember, the day will 
* come when I ſhall accuſe thee of theſe 
enormous crimes before theribunal of 
* the God; and that, when the 
© angels ſhall give teſtimony of the truth, 
* All this mighty power of thine, beneath 
* which my ſubjects groan and tremble, 
* ſhall. not then preſerve thee from being 
© condemned, and ſeverely puniſhed for 
; 1 parricidee lt! 
: ſharp hes quite con- 
founded the nr tis — 
mough now to command the death of hi 


he thought he already ſaw the hand of 
God lifted over his head; he contented 
himſelf only to put Schems-Eddin out 
of a condition ever to re · aſcend the 
throne; he cauſed a red - hot iron to be 
rubbed over his eyes, which · deprived 
him of ſight, and afterwards ſent him 
into a deep dungeon. 5 
There was not a · day paſſed wherein 
the King of Aſtracan, though oppreſſed 
with miſeries, and delivered up to the 
moſt batter affliction, did not pay reſpect 
to the decrees' of Providence, and return 
thanks to God for having puniſhed him 
ſo gently for his crimes.” But one night, 
when grief had for ſome moments given 
way to ſleep, he thought he ſaw in a 
dream the great Prophet, with Zebd- 
El-caton in his hand, aſſuring him of 
the change of his condition, and pro- 
miſing he ſhould one day enjoy a perfect 
| happineſs with his ſpouſe. 4 
| Schems-Eddin ſtarted up and waked.; 
but this dream ſeemed to him ſo extraor- 
dinary, and to have ſo little foundation, 
that he gave very little heed to it; it even 
added to his ſorrow: but yet it was not 
long before he-felt the effects of one part 
of this prediction. 1 5 | 
One morning, as the prince was per- 
forming his devotions proſtrate upon the 
earth, he heard the doors-of his priſon 
open with a great noiſe. Imagining 
that ſomebody was ſent to diſpatch him, 
he did not alter his poſture, but waited 
the blow with intrepidity; when two of 
his former vizirs, whoſe zeal and virtue 
were ſufficiently known to him, threw 
themſelves at his feet. My lord, ſaid 
one of them, embracing his knees, do 
© you not remember the voice of Mu- 
* tamhid and Cuberghe, your faithful 
© flaves? The un ul vizir, on 
© whom you had heaped ſo many fa- 
_* yours, together with the traitor Zemin, 
© have juſt now met with their deaths by 
© our hands. The people, tired out 
< with his cruelties, rejoice exceedingly 
© at his death. They knew nothing of 
your return, which we took care to 
© inform them of; haviug pretended to, 
© be of Benbukar's party only that we 
© might in time be able topuſh him from 
© the throne he had ſo baſely and cruelly 


© uſurped. . Come then, my lord, and | 


© once more fill it; ſince all your ſub- 
© jets call for their lawful ſovereign with 
- © the utmoſt impatience.” Sz 
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t anked the vizirs for their zeal. © But 
„ how my wife friends," ſaid he, would 

you have me femount the throne? Ts 
« fach an unhappy prince as me in a con- 
dition to govern you? No, no, vizirs; 
, chuſe from among you a man that 
may be more capable of fuch a charge, 
por leave me to mourn in ſecret for all 

my misfortunes.— Ah! my lord," 
roplied Mutamhid, * your contempt of 
, greatneſs is a fure ſign that none is more 

worthy to govern than yourſelf, We 

conjure you not to reje& our entreaties; 
6 . 0 , 
to ſacrifice our lives and 


* which you have already ſo worthily 
« filled. ; ig 
The King of Aftracan, moved by theſe 
words, which ſhewed ſo much affection 
and loyalty, put himſelf into the hands 
of his two vizirs. They conducted him 


tothe baths of the palace; and, after hav- 


ing cloathed him in a robe of ſtate, pre- 


ſented him to the people, who teſtified, 


by a thouſand ſhouts of joy, how impa- 
tient they had been to ſee him again up- 
on the throne of his anceſtors. 


Whatever ſatisfaction Schems-Eddin 
took in hearing the love his ſubjects had 
for him, he continually wept in ſecret 
for the loſs of his dear Zebd-El-caton, 
and the privation of his fight. In vain 
the moſt ſkilful phyſicians and ſurgeons 
all their art upon him. 
'They agreed, at laſt, that there was not 
the leaſt hopes that he would ever ſte 
again the light of the ſun. There was 
one of them only, who'told the king he 
remembered he had formerly read m an 
old Arabian manuſcript, that there was 
in the iſland of Serendib® a bird which 
might reſtore him to ſight; but that, be- 
ſides the difficulties there were in finding 


and coming near it, he would not war- 
rant the - manuſcript --to be infallible, 


The bird, continued the phyſician, 
„is 2 the top of a very high tree, all 
© the leaves of which are as hard as iron, 


and as ſharp as razors. Some woman 


s muſt; in order to reſtore to ſight her 
blind huſband, undertake to elimb up 
this tree from branch to branch. I 


© her affection for her huſband never fuſ. 
« fered any alteration, the leaves will 
* ſoften to her touch, and the will eaſily 
elimb to the top, and draw, in a golden 
veſſel which hangs at the bird's neck, 
a hquor white as milk, which diſtils 
perpetually from his bill. This li. 
quor the Arabian manuſcript affirms 
to be ſovereign for reſtoring ſight to 
thoſe who have been deprived of it by 
any accident whatſoever ; nay, to give 
it even to thoſe who were born blind. 
After having received this divine li- 
quor, ſhe ſhall come down from the 
© tree as eaſily as ſhe climbed up: but 
© if the woman who ventures to fetch 
this marvellous juice has ever had the 
© leaſt thought contrary to the purity of 
marriage, or has ceaſed one moment to 
© have an entire love for her huſband, 
*. ſhe muſt expect nothing from her raſh 
© enterprize but certain death. The 
© leaves, indeed, will foft to Tether 
© climb to the top of the tree; hut when 
© ſhe is to come down they will reſume 
© their edge, and the woman, fallin 
from bough to bough, ſhall be hacker 
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into a thouſand pieces. I believe, m 


© lord,” continued Abubeker, that ha 
tree, if it is certainly in being, is (till 
© a virgin and untouched, and that no 


.< woman hitherto has offered to fetch a 


© liquor which is to be acquired with ſo 


much trouble and danger.” 


Schems-Eddin liſtened to this ſtory 
with admiration. It is not impoſſible," 
faid he, © but that ſuch a woman may 
be found in this city, though ſuch wo- 
men are very rare; we muſt try if we 
© cannot find out ſo great a treaſure,” 

The wives of all the blind men in Aſ- 
tracan were brought before the king: 
Abubeker in his prefence declared to 
them what was to be done; and Schems- 
Eddin promifed an unbounded reward 
to her who could by this means reſtore 
him to ſight. But there was not one of 
them who durſt venture to climb the 


tree; the conditions were = little too de- 
| Heate, and death too certain: they all in 


general refuſed to undergo ſo dreadful a 
EY bb hooks ; 


The iſland of Serendib, according to our modern geographers, is no other than the 
iſland of Ceylan in the Indian Sea, towards Cape Comory, on this fide the Gulph of Ben- 
gal and the line, in the firſt climate. The days and nights there afe always twelve hours 
each. The capital is ſituated on the verge of a delightful valley, formed by /a mountain 
which is in the middle of the iſland of Serendib, and was called Adam's Pike, 'bceavuſe they 
ſay the firſt. man was created upon it, and. is burigd- underneath it. This mountain isreckoned 
the bigheſt in all the Indies. ri en b STR No ERR ee e, ws 


© ſtanding a 


The other phyſicians of Aſtracan made 
» wonderful jeſt of the king's credulity: 
© This new kind of remedy, ſaid they, 
« is an invention of Abubeker's, who 
© would fain ſet up for a man of prodi- 
« gjous learning; he is mightily ſet up- 


on miracles, and always diſtinguiſhes 


« himſelf by ſome new and particular 


opinion. 


_ _ Theſe words came to Abubeker's ears; 


they touched him to the quick, Shall 
© my zeal for the king, {aid he to his 
wife and ſon, be turned into ridicule? 
Well, I myſelf will undertake a jour- 


© ney to Serendib, to ſee if what the ma- 


© nuſcrpt. 2 U. be true. If, notwith- 

my wiſhes, I do not ſuc- 
« ceed in my enterprize, at leaſt I ſhall 
© have the conſolation to have done more 


for my prince than all the other phyfi- 


cians of Aſtracan put together. 


Nothing could divert Abubeker from 
bis reſoſution: the length and difficulties 
of the voyage did not at all diſhearten 


him; he preſented himſelf the next day 
before the king, and informed him of his 
deſigu. | 1 55 


That prince highly commended ſo no- 


ble an undertaking. He gave him every 
thing that was neceſſary for ſo tedious a 


voyage; and promiſed. him, in caſe he 


died by the way, to take particular care 
of his wife, and of his only ſon, whom 


he loved entirely. My lord, ſaid the 
phyſician, taking leave of Schems-Ed- 
din, * if I do not return in three years, 
© you may believe that death, or ſome 
1 Ws accident which I cannot fore- 
* ſee, has obſtructed the ardent defire I 
* have to reſtore you to fight; but a 
certain confidence which I have in the 
* Arabian manuſcript, makes me hope 
* my voyage will not be fruitleſs.” 

length Abubeker ſet out for Serendib; 


and it was not without very great envy 
that the other phyſicians ſaw the king fo 
biaſſed in his —.— * 615 

Schems-Eddin, in the flower of his 
age, and blind as he was, governed his 
lubjefts with admirable prudence. Shut 
up in the receſſes of his palace, he was in · 
ceſſantly thinking of the means to make 
them happy; and laid it down to himſelf 


as an unalterable law, till the return of the 


W e Abubeker, to appear in pub- 
ick but one hour every day, which, 


be divided into four parts During the 
a0 0 Al. 


firſt, he went to the great moſq 


bometimes part of the fourth, were de- 


wacan to, prayz the ſecond, third, and chis a fair 
envy which 28 all his b 
a e n. 5 
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ſtined for doing acts of charity, and re- 
ceiving the complaints of private perſons 
* the pu blick officers, either byword 
of mouth or in writing. Afterwards he 
commanded the two vizirs Mutamhid 
and Cuberghe, upon whom he relied in 
moſt of his affairs, to puniſh or turn out 
thoſe officers, if they deſerved it; and he 
diſtributed juſtice with fo much equity 
and diſcretion, that his - ſentences were 
looked upon as ſo many oracles. 

As for hat remained of the laſt quan. 
ter of an hour, he ſpent it in the conver» 
ſation. of learned men. This was the 


only diverſion that prince enjoyed all the 


day; and, as he liked their company, he 
gave them marks of his liberalit 7). 
The honour of divertin - = king, 
who generally, ſeemed ſunk in melan- 
choly, more than the view of intereſt, 
animated his ſubjects to find out perſons 
who might diſſipate his ſorrows, by tell- 
ing him ſome extraordinary ſtory, If a 
famous traveller arrived. at Aſtracan, he 
was immediately carried to Schems-Ed. 
* and _ the —— themſelves 
new any fingular adventure, they pre- 
ſented 3 thei —— that 
they might. have the pleaſure of contri - 
buting to his entertainment. Ke 
It was now two years ſince Abubeker 
had been gone to the iſland! of Serendib, 
and that the king, exactly obſerving, the 
rule he had preſcribed to himſelf, had 
never failed to allot ſome moments every 
day to thoſe amuſements; when the two 
favourite vizirs, diſcourfmg together of 


the motive of Abybeker's voyage If 


© that phyſician prove a cheat, ſaid one 
of them, or ſhould not return to Aſtra- 
© can, we ſhall be much at. a loſs 
to procure the king fit perſons to talk 
to him. He has committed thatcharge 
to our care; and though a quarter of 
an hour is quickly paſt, yet, as it is to 
be renewed daily, I an afraid at laſt 
* we ſhall not be able to find any thing | 
new. That would be a pity indeed, 
replied the other vizir : abies has 
now contracted a pleaſing habit of 
hearing ſome ſtory or other every day; 
it is almoſt the only ſatis faction of his 
< life; for, in the manner this wiſe 3 
conduẽts himſelf, he enjoys no delight 
of royalty but. that of labouring inceſ® 
« ſantly-for the good of his fubjedts:? Hts 


a % a & A 


One of the phyſicians of Aſtracan was 


t at the we- 26 1 Ang gif 
rtunity of. gratifying the 
rettiren hall 
- conceived 


conceived. againſt Abubeker: My 
lords, ſaid che to the vizirs, alli men 
of ſenſe are of your opinion, and 
vou will infallibiy fall intu the inen - 
© veniency you apprehend. I know but 
one remedy againſt it; Abubeker's 
< jon, deriding the perplexity he foreſees 
© you will ſoon be in, boaſted yeſterday 
in my hearing; that he himſelf was able, 
if he had a mind to it, to find diver- 
«© ſion for the king till his father's re- 
turn. It is true, this young man has 
a good deal of learning, and ever ſince 
„ he was ten years old, has applied im- 
„ ſelf with great * 0977 to read all 

manner of books; but, notwithſtand- 
ing the odigious memory he is ſaid 
to be endued with, Lvery much doubt 
© whether he could ſucceed in ſo difficult 
< an undertak ing rn 

Cuberghe only laughed at the pre- 
ſumption of -Abubeker's fon; but Mu- 
tamhid, falling into a violent paſſion— 
Indeed, {aid he, it well becomes this 
inſolent young man to jeſt ſo unſea- 
« ſonably? -- Well, ſince: he talks at this 
© rate; he ſhall keep his word; and bis 
head ſhall be anſwerable for the ſuc- 


< ceſs of an enterprize he is ſo vain as to 


© pretend to.“ 


Ile that moment ordered ſomebody to 


fetch Ben Eridoun, which was the name 
of Abnbeker's ſon., This phyſician,” 
{aid he to him when he was come, aſ- 
fſures me that you have the boldueſs to 
make a jeſt of the perplexity Cuberghe 
and I may one day be in to provide his 
© maielty new ſubjects of recreation, and 
© that you boaſt that you yourſelf could 
o 


find him diverſion till your father's 


return. Since you are ſo raſh. as to 
© talk thus, I command you to look 
that you do ſo, continued Mutamhid, 
ith a voice that might make Ben Eri- 
un tremblet I will be preſent at all 
your converſations; and I forewarn 
you, that if the prince grows weary of 
<: your diſcourſe, and bids me bring him 
another, thou ſhalt that moment loſe 
1 thy head. i enn i 01.53); * 1 Hap 
Ben- Eridoun was ſtrangely ſurprized 
at this order. He perceived ſo much an- 
ger in the vizir's eyes, that he durſt not 
| . ihe his having been guilty of that va- 
nity. He confided in his reading, and 
in the happpy memory Nature had given 
him; and, throwing himſelf at Mutam- 
hid's feet. My lord, ſaid he, waving 


\< whatever I might urge for my juſti- 
« fication,” the honour of divertigg the 
'* king is ſo coveted by me, thaß I will 


. 


. 
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death rather than obey 


* mands though it coſt me my life, 
am ready to appear: before the thront 
1 —— 1 Gar £70 
Ihe perfidious phyſicians | who | had 
ſtaid by the vizir to bg/wityeſs. of what 
aſſed, was: a, little aſtaniſhed at Ben. 
idoun;s anſwer, yet he made not the 
leaſt doubt of his deſtruction. A young 
man, at moſt but five and twenty years 
old, ſaid he to himſelf, can never 
© have E ſtock enough to ſucceed 
in ſuch an undertaking.“ He preſent] 
ran to inform his companions, who a 
felt a malicious joy at it, and: taſted he. 
fore - hand the pleaſure of ſeeing them. 
ſelves revenged upon Abubeker in the 
perſon of his ſon... 1 757 ＋ * Apen 
The vizir Mutamhid, pleaſed. with 
the ſubmiſſion and modeſty of Ben- Eri. 


doun, dropped all his anger. As Nr 


death is unavoidable,” ſaid he, if you 
do not fulfil your promiſe, ſo your re- 
© ward, on the other hand, is no leſs cer. 
* tain, if you ſucceed: in your deſign. 
Every time you leave the king, I will 
* give you a hundred pieces of gold. I 
©: will have you eat at my table; you ſhall 
be ſerved like me; — ie ſhall be no 
other difference between us, but that yon 
* ſhall be narrowly. watched.“ My 
* lord,” replied Ben-Erjdoun,, it is not 
the hopes of recompence, or your no- 
* -ble-promiſes, that will prompt me to 
do my duty; the philoſophy I make 
profeſſion of has taught me to deſpiſe 
* riches. Honour and glory are the 
only motives by which L am actuated; 
* and if what you now require of me 
* were.contrary . to their dictates, you 
+ ſhould ſee me embrace the moſt crue! 
you: but as 
there is nothing that is not extremely 


© honourable in the command you im- 


poſe upon me, you may put me to the 


trial when you pleaſe. I ſhall endes · 
vour to confound. the artifices of my 
enemies and I, hope my prince will be 


. 


Mutamhid was charmed withthe pro- 
dent behaviour of Ben-Eridoun. He 


then perceived the malice of the old phy- 
ſician, and that the young man was inno- 
cent of what was laid to his charge; but 


ſince he offered himſelf, as it were volun · 
. tarily, to try to divert his prince, he pit- 


ſented him to him the next day. 
As ſoon as Ben-Eridoun came within 
fight of the throng of Schems-Eddin, he 


proftrated himſelf, with. his f 


earth. He afterwards aroſe ; my ad- 
f dreſſing 


I 
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© before his Throne; forget no-one good 
© Addon of Your life; and may you for 
« ever enjoy the perfect felieity which 
our great Prophet has promiſed to 
© thoſe who exactly follow bis laws ! 
My name is Ben. Eridoun, the fon of 
Abubeker, he has been gone two 
« years, or thereabouts; to the iſland of 
© Serendib. * May Heaven quickly ſend 
© him back with tlie divine remedy which 
©he travels in queſt of, to reſtore you to 
« fight} Till that time comes, I have 
© undertaken, my lord, to entertain your 
majeſty every day for that little while 
© which you ſet apart to unbend your 
Do you conſider what you have en- 
gaged to do?” anſwered the king, ſome - 
what ſurprized at theſe promiſes. Do 
you not know that ſuch an enterprize is 
0 ner your ability; and that your fa- 
© thermay not e s this twelve- 
month? M „replied the young 
Ben-Eridoun,' though great is the dif- 
© ficulty of entertaining my king as I 
© ought to do, yet I know ſuch a num- 
© ber of ſtories, each more curious than 
© the other, that even though my father 
©* ſhould lengthen out his voyage as ng 
of again as he intended, I do not deſpai 
of b 


eing able to fulfil the J oa e 1 
have made to the vizir Mutamhid; 


and, if 'your majeſty will do me the 
© hotiour to hear me, T will begin with a 
«very Till err: 


Schems-Eddin was yet more ſurprized 


than before: Thou muſt be a wonder 
in thy kind; faid he, if thou keepeſt 
© thy word. Difficulties do not at all 
© diſcourage'thiee.”==* On the contrary, 


my lord," replied Ben-Eridoun, they 


© animate me with more vigour. I have 


©©'fo happy à memory, that I never for- 


* got any 'thing-T had read or heard; 
* and, as I always delighted in keepin 
company with the oſdeſt and Wiſe 
0 aa 2 1 
' men in Aſtracan, great part of whom 
are dead, I am poſſeſſed of ſueh a nun- 
© ber of different hiſtories of every kind, 
* that, Without poaſting, I may affure 


f: 18 rer N * f x "TR * 
E 2270 majeſty there are few men like 


* mein this'city.'= I ſhall quickly be 
judge dex len nl 
n a ee e e Lang. 


din, made ſo 
ear, that the frightened beaſt ran away 


d 'v'Gebnthis; in the Perben tongue; fighifies/King uf the World. 
I F The River Sulgord paſſes by Tuluphtun, u ciry.of Greater Tartaryj- 
. 20 | "RJ 9 =:9 2 OY, Hh 5 | ; 44 3857 


Sit down by Mutamhid om this ſopha, 


Exell med: (i6y 31 9119! to 4 

Ben- Eridoun the orders of 
Schems-Eddin he ſat down upon the 
ſopha, and began in this manner. 
St If ung SO) hee get 


1 


\} 
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THE *HISTORY' or /CHEREF-ELDIN, 
SON OF THE'KING OP ORMUS, AND 
_'GUL-HINDY, PRINCESS OF TULU- 
a.. t dan 1 11 retry 
91141 TEYD nean IO F850 Fa; 
HERE was formerly, my lord, 
1 in the Greater Tartary, two diffe- 
rent ſorts of Genii. The one, diſpoſed 
to do good to mankmd, acknowledged 
the great Geoncha“ for their king; and 


the other, never pleaſed but when they 
were exerciling their malicious inclina- 


tions, had no other maſter than the re- 
2 Teldu en- H oe 

heſe two captains: of the Genii had 
for almoſt three hundred years been at 


continual war with each other. Geon- 


cha protected nobody that Zeloulou did 
not immediately endeavour to proſecute ; 
and Zeloulou could do no ill action upon 


the earth, but Geoncha preſently ſet 


about to redreſs it. 
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dreſſing his Ipeech 10 the beg May 


One day as theſe two Genii were upon 
I 


the banks of the River Salgora , e 


vouring to decide their differences by 
conference, Mochzadin, King of Tulu- 
phan, and the beautiful Riza, his wife, 
who were returning er from hunt- 


ing the kid, paſſed by the place where the 
two Genii were ee v6. 
Teloulou, always wa 


ful to do ill, 
would not let ſlip ſo fair an op rtunity 
of indulging his propenſity at way. 
Notwith 4 5 Geoncha's entreaties, 
that malicious Genius, going up to Ri- 
za, who rode ſide by fide with Mocha - 
eat a noiſe in her horſe's 


inceſs, notwithſtandin gall her 


with the 
efforts t6 reſtrain him; and was juſt go- 


ing to precipitate her into the river, which 
was very deep in that part, if with one 


dlo of a ſabre, ſtruck by a powerful 
| aſſiſtance, 
had not cut off the horſe's head, and 
- catched''the princeſs in his arms, hn 
© was fwooned away with fear. The kind 
Genius; having afterwards made her 
- ſmell to a noſegay of mulk-roſes which 
ai * od hight 5 bid 


hand, Geoncha running to 
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he had in bis hand, ſhe not only returned 
to her ſenſes, but her cloaths, which 
were green before, were now changed in- 
to a _role-colour;, and though her fea- 
tures were not in the leaſt altered, her 
beanty was increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that the king himſelf, who, juſtly alarm- 
ed at the danger of his ſpouſe, had fol- 
lowed her with extreme {wiftue(s, could 
farce know her again. He and all his 
train were in a ſurprize not to be ima- 
gined. The extraordinary death of Ri- 
aa's horſe, her roſe- coloured habit, and 
her additional beauty, all this brought 
about in a moment, the author of ſo 
many wonders not appearing, for the 
Genli had not made themſelves viſible; 

all this, I ſay, happened ſo unaccounta- 


bly, that the king and queen were almoſt 


apt to doubt of à truth which their eyes 
ere 
After being returned to Tuluphan, 
and retired jato their chamber by them- 
ſelves, they were ſtill with admiration 
diſcourſing of the prodigy they had ſeen, 
when they were ſeized with fear and re- 
ſpect at the fight of a venerable old man, 
who of a ſudden appeared before them, 
without their percerving how he got in. 
« Be not afraid, my children,” faid he to 


them kindly. * I am Geoncha, King of 


© the Genti, It is me chat, after having 
© preferved the charming Riza from the 
© danger into which Zeloulou, who has 
* made himſelf famous upon earth by a 
© thouſand malicious actions, had thrown 
her by frightening her horſe; it is me, 
coninded he, © who, had reſolved that 
„none of her ſex thall ſurpaſs her, in 
* heavy. But I do not tint my favours 
in ſo narrow a compaſs; I intend like- 


© wiſe to put an end to her barrenneſs: 


© in, nine. months time from this day ſhe 
_ * ſhal} bring forth a daughter as beauti- 
s Jul as berſelf. | | 


4 . - 


The King of the Genii (continued 


Fen-Eridoun) had no ſooner ſpoke theſe 
words, than he een leaving the ; 
| uluphan in an eXy * 


King and Queen of Lul ne 
eaſy of 9 8 ſo pang an expectation. 
However incredulous they had been ti 
then, they ſohn ceafed-to be ſo. Riza, 
who during ſeven Fears marriage h 
never had the pleaſing ſatisfaction of be- 
ing a maker lets felt the effects of 


Geoncha's promiſes. At the end of nine 
months exactly ſhe was brought to-bed 
of a daughter compleatly beautiful, whom 


4 = 


the named Gul-Hndy . 


© the laſt hand to ſo c 


been till after 
from the king and « 
like a flaſh of lightning. 
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This little princeſs no ſooner enjoyed 


the light, but the ſame Genius appeared 


* 


75 in the chamber where Riza and 


Iochzadin were together. I come with 
* incxpreſſible pleaſhre, ft he, *topu 

| | | harming 3 work, 
and to inform you of the deſtiny that 
is prepared for her. I aſſiſted yeſter. 
* day at the birth pf a Jon of the King 
of Ocmus, whom I named Cheref-F]. 
© din. I find fo much reſemblance and 


it 


© ſympathy between him and this lovely 


« princeſs, that I have reſolved to unite 
© them one day by the moſt holy ties: 


© but I, foreſee that the ha nels they 


are to enjoy will be croſted by ſuch 
misfortunes as will drive Gul-hindy 
© to the very brink of death, if they know 
one another before they have obtained 
© the age of ſ:venteen years,—It muſt 
be your care, my lord, continued the 
Genius, addreſſing his 1 peech to Moch, 
zadin, * to keep the princeſs from ſcein 
any ſtranger till ſhe is paſt the fat 
© moment which the ſtars haye diſcovered 
will be fo dangerous to her. This i 
the only remedy I can think of, unle(s 
you will ut her into my, dart ; for 
then I will warrant her free from all 
the caprices of Fortune. 
Mochzadin and Riza were ſurprized at 
Geoncha's words: but, though they gave 
entire credit to his prediction, they were 
not. able to conſent. to part with a child 
they had ſo many years longed for. They 
begged the Genius very earneſtly not to 
be offended if they kept the little Gul- 
hindy with themſelves; and aſſured him 
they would take ſo-much care of her, 
that ſhe ſhould be in no manner of dan- 
ger from che Prince Cheref-Eldin, * So 
be it, then, replied the Genius ;-* only 


— 


4a 


* 


A 


na 4 


© remember, when the princeſs is ten 


* years old, to Keep her from the ſight 
© of all the world. The nearer the ap: 
© proaches her ſixteenth year, the 2050 
6 An ans ſhe will be in.” Then, having 
taken her in his arms, he enriched her 
all the fine qualities that could make 
. r n 

Fe Ton, of her ſex accompliſhed; and,, 
ter having received a thouſand thauks, 

and queen, he departed 


a 
a 


Scarte, my lord, (continued Ben. Eri 
doun) did ihe malignant Zeloulou, who 
could not come to an (agreement with 
Geoncha in their laſt conference, know 
what he had done for Gul-hindy and 
Cheref-Eldin, but he reſolyed to gratify 


by 
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malicious tempt 
ny of theſe two oyely infants. Here- 
:red in the night to the Palace of the 
King of Ormus, ſtole away the little 


wa carried him to Tuluphan, dreſſed 


in Gul-hindy's cloaths, and cover- 
ing that little princeſs with thoſe of 
eref· Eldin, placed her a moment after 


in the cradle Ham which he had taken 
the Prince of Ormas. 

We mayeafily conceive the ſurprixe the 
two muffes x were in- 


0 7 1 . 2 


Ben- Eridoun was interrupted here by 
2 black ſlave, who came ever * day to tell 
the King of Aſtracan that his hour was 
out. As ſoon as this ſlave rk 
Schems-Eddin roſe to return to 
lace: he who had the honour to enter Ein 
him gave over ſpeaking, and reſumed his 


diſcourſe the next day, if he had not 


finiſhed his ſtory; if he had, there Was 
drought to Na another, who told 


him Feats adventure he had not yet 
heard. 5 


Thus the Thoufand 44 One e : 


of Hours are divided in the original 
Arabick: but I thought it would be 
the beſt way to leave out all that follows 
and precedes Ben-Eridoun's narration, 
being perſuaded that the reader will 
read theſe ſtories with more pleaſure ſo, 
than if they were interrupted by con- 
tinual repetitions, which it would be 
almoſt anne 


————— 


Tt HE two nurſes nn Ben- Eri- 

doun next day y) were ſtrangely fur- 
prized in the morning to find each her 
child fo different from what it was the 
night before. They looked upon them 
with unparalleled amazement; when Ze- 


ed the metamo 
and departed, after having 


_ before Gare ede 4 
0 f ſeventeen. years, the ſecret was * 


oug in any manner " whatſoever, 
N fall 555 Bis , with- 


oil ry poly of ern n 


EE ny that 
! Rn flence. 


ved to 


Gn had 455 opon ity and the 


* 


mper in croſſing the fe-. 


Be 1 4 like a 


- © languith thus in an i 


* e Ae Qerown 
loulou appexring to each of them in the 


ſhape of a frightful dwarf, threatened to 
wring their necks off if ev erthey diſcover - 
rphoſis hg Na | 


chat went a hunting as 


ey wonld bave fifſcrea any 

rather than have revealed the ſecret. 

Cheref-Eldin, then, was brought upat 
the court of K. Mochradin by he 
narhe of Gul-hindy; and that 24 
under the habĩts the Prince of Perſia, 
rendered herſelf in a little time fo perfeck 
at the exerciſes of the budy, that, when 
ſhe was fiftcen years old, ſhe {:rpalle® 
all the ſubjects of the King , Ormus in, 
thoſe accompliſhments. | 

The education of the young prince a 


not very agreeable to his ſex; that which 


he ſeemed to be of, engaged kim in quite 
different occupations. Hz 
amuſed himſelf in embroidery ; and be- 
ing, according to Geoncha's order, ſhut 
op from the age of teu years in Mock- 
zadlin's palace, waich was grown inac- 
ceſſible to every body but the King of 
Tuluphan, he never. eft off work but ws 
hunt m the accompanied by his 
women, and ſome of his eun cha. | 
His nurſe Meru, who never quittedl 
him, {=cing him approach to his ſixteench 
year, often recommended it to him ta 
conceal his fex with the teſt 2 
ſince the repoſe of his whole life d 
2 n his ſo doing. But, fai Che- | 
din to her, with tears, © why am I 
„and deprived of 
© the learning and ciences which ought 
to be communicated to a prince of 
© rank? And what unjuſt motive. cart 
© oblige the king and to let me 
e unactive ſtate 
© of life? —* Theſe are things I am ig- 
< norant of, replied Merou. But, m 
© dear prince, or rather my dear princeſs, 


* (forit is davgraous to ll you by the 


a name) all I can aſſure you of is, 
that Mochzadin and Riza are more de- 
© ceived in you than any body: they 
© believe you are a girl; they have been 
3 but 


© things have had a ſtran | 
© fince that time. This is all I can tell 
preſent; re will know more 
Eee But beg you not to ex- 
ofe yourſelf to the cruel milcries * 
are ſo often threatened you with, If 
you diſcover your ſex till you are full 

gar | 

ined at this ad- 


vice; S with himf{clf, - 
the more he was confounded: he reſolved 


therefore to follow the prudent connſcls 
of his nurſe. But, 3 . 
the uneaſineſs which vpon han, he 
— 


on 


pf the 


One evening, as Mochzadin and Riza 
were in converſation with their ſuppoſed 
daughter, the queen related-to her, as ſhe 
had often done before, the ſtory of her 
birth, and the promiſes the King of the 
Genii had made to unite her deſtiny with 
bc < the 74 4 the King of ue ma 
nis Kory, Otten repea 5 ex 
the . to the higheſt degree Ne hone 
not what to fix upon; but at laſt reſolved, 


kt what would happen, to fly for ever 


from a place where he ſpent a life ſo un- 
worthy of himſelf. It was no eaſy thin 
to compaſs this deſign ; all' the gates 
the palace were guarded by eunuchs not 
to be corrupted : but, to execute the pro- 
ject he had formed, he choſe the time of 
his hunting; and, after having taken 
with him two nen * of gold, and 
| many jewels, being. very we 

| 8 ho aakly rode _ tm his 
company; and ſpurringadirectly to a door 
park which led into the wide 
country, he commanded the eunuch that 
guarded it to open it to him. The ſlave 
refuſed to obey him; but the prince hav- 
ing diſpatched him into the other world 
with one blow of his ſabre, which he al- 
ways wore when he went a hunting, took. 


dhe keys, and flying with incredible ſwift- 


neſs, choſe the road that was leaſt beaten, 
and travelled all that day, and the fol- 
| owing night, without taking the leaſt 
ole. HK 

The ladies and eunuchs belonging to 
the falſe princeſs, made the ftrifteſi ſearch 
for her all over the park. After having, 
in vain, traverſed every corner of it, they 
came at laſt to the door, which they found 
n. The dead body of the eunuch in- 

_ creaſed their ſurprizez they concluded 
that ſome unfortunate accident had hap- 


pened to Gul-hindy, Nobody cared to 


inform the king and queen of this mourn- 


ful news; yet it was not to be avoided_ 


but they ſhould know it. They almoſt 
died with grief when they heard it. © Oh, 
_ © Heaven! cried the queen, tearing her 
hair and face, why did we not take the 
| © advice of the wiſe Geoncha? We 

© ſhould not now have been thus el 
© ſed with the bittereſt afflition! Gul 
© hindy is undoubtedly ſtolen away; 
_ © the Genius too rightly predicted this 
© miſchance! Pray Heaven my dear 
Y * ag do not feel the conſequences 
of it! | 


| While the king and queenwaſted their 
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by going to the Indies to take 
0 


TY 

CINE] 
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time in vain complaints and fruitleſs re. 
flections, the prince continued his ſpecd, 
All the purſuit that was made after him 
was to no purpoſe; he rode as hard as 
his horſe could carry him, and did not ſtop 
till he fell dead under him. He was now 
forced to travel on foot in very great per- 
lexity, when there paſſed by him a young 
Tartarian. The prince aecoſted 2 
Do you know any body, faid he, that 
© could ſell me a horſe?'— You could 
© not have addreſſed yourſelf morg lucki- 
* ly, Madam,” replied the young man, 
deceived by Cheret-Eldin's Gale habit; 
© my father, who lives but a little wa 
© off, has no inconſiderable dealings that 
© way. The prince followed him, fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a good horſe; and, 
after having taken a few hours reſt, re- 
newed his journey, travelled ſeveral days 
almoſt without ſtopping a moment, and 
at laſt arrived at a ſeà · port, where he 
found a veſſel juſt ready to ſet fail for 
Surate*. The maſter of the ſhip was a 
man of a good aſpeR, about forty years 
old. He received the prince with abund- 
ance of reſpect, as a young lady of qua- 
ſeſſion 
a very conſiderable eftate left her by 
her father, and whoſe mother died ſud- 
denly at hearing the news of her huſ- 
band's death. He made her an offer of 
his own table; which Cheref-Eldin ac- 
cepted the more willingly, becauſe, hav- 
ing embarked very haftily, he had not 
had time to make any proviſion, The 


repaſt was ſerved up with great delicacy; 


but, at the concluſion of it, he was very 
much ſurprized to ſee a lady of extreme 
beauty enter the cabin, and addreſs theſe 
words to the maſter of the ſhip. 

© Remember, Sinadab, that God has 
given us a father and a mother, that we 
l pe them ; it is God that ſpeaks 
© to us through their mouth, Woe to 
© him that deſpiſes them, and does not 
© ſubmit to their commands with reſpe& 
and duty! ky 

Sinadab, at theſe words, roſe from 
table: the tears ran down his eyes. He 
afterwards proſtrated himſelf on the 
ground, remained ſome time in that poſ- 
ture; and then riſing, with the mazks of 
the deepeſt ſorrow engraved upon his 
face Beauteous Roukia!' ſaid he to 
the lady, * I ſhall never forget this whole- 
* ſome counſel! My misfortunes 
© have ſufficiently imprinted them in mj 


® Surate is a town ſituated upon the Gulph of Cambay, in the peninſula of the Indies. 


This town is famous for the reſort of a great many merchant- ſnips. 


* 


Pd 


memory; 
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Vou will no longer be ſurpri 
dam, ſaid he, ©when L have told you 
the occaſion of this ceremony; and why 


3 


*F 
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x . But do you continue, never- 


© theleſs, to put me in mind of them 


daily, as you have been uſed to do.“ 


The Prince Cheref . Eldin looked u 
binadab: with wonder: he percerv 
zed, Ma- 


this ladyy at all my meals, re to 
« me the words — 2 — 

Cheref-Eldin —— teſtified a great) * 
defire to know the ſtory, thus, m ele 
(continued Ben- W 2 $i ab ve- 
lated i it to r a 


rat sour or e ati son 
85 85 SAE AN TUR enden pre 5 
2 ther, nfs name was dne; 
was a phyſician at Sues “. He 
— that profeſſion with a good deal 
of honour for a conſiderable time. He 
had no child but me; and therefore 
no coſt in my education. I was 
twenty years old, when he would 


fain have perſuaded me to embrace his 


profeſſion : but, beſides that I found 
m Te averſe to it, as he was 
very rich man, I thought I 


had no es to _ myſelf to get 
livelihood: I imagined that the eſtate 
be was to leave me would be more than 


= 


enongh to maintain me in luxury and 
ure, without my giving myſelf the 
ains or trouble. My father's re- 
9 diſſuade me from 
my reſolution. This diſturbed him ſo 
much; that he fell fick; and, after hav- 


n „ he called me to 


"tim + My ſon, aid bez © ſince in my 
te- time . never received any comfort 
from you, give me at leaſt ſo much ſa- 


„ fatflon Ly death, as to promiſe 
©methatyou wil punCtuall fold three 
1 8 which I foreſet will 
ex ul to you. Swear to 
© me, upon the Alcofan, That they! _ 
© never be out of your memory.“ 
melted into tears; 8 Saad) 
and —— an oath to my father to execute 
will. And this, — is what the 
Foro old man ſkid tomehembracing r me 
a. leave you wealth enough, and re 8 
wwe. to live like a man of 


his. 


Part the Red Sea rom che Mediterranean. | 


* cerned. And, | 
our fon a child that! in done by your 


neſty and honour. + — 


i tear Sinadab, to keep itz but if wy | 
accident, which E cannot foreſee, you 


* ſhould happen to loſe it, never attach 


it. Pourſelf to a prince whoſe cha- 


©: racter you are not thorbughly aſſured 
of. Be ſure, Whatever love — bear 
© your wife, never to truſt her with a 
ſecret wherein. you life may be con- 

ſtly, never adopt for 
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fy wares had my Father: — me wear 
a ſecond time upon the Alcoran to _ 
him religiouſly in theſe three points, 
he cloſed: is eyes, and e his l 
into the hands of the angel uf death. I 


doubled my tears at this mournful ſight, 


and — him the laſt duties wich all 
im inable tenderneſs; + 

3 the beds head I found the 
ea wil which he had depoſited with the 


cady. He gave me leave to diſpoſe how L 


would of all his eſtate, excepting only a 
little garden which was without the gates 


of Sues; at the end whereof was a pn 
neat ſummer-houſe, which he ordered me 


not to ſell 1 any account whatio- 


euer. a 


1 paid little regard to this abe; which 
ſeerned to me of no great conſequence.” 1 
minded nothing but examining carefully 
what wealth he had left me. I found al- 
moſt a hundred thouſand ſequins of gold, 
ſeveral diamonds perfectly rich, conſi- 


derable inheritances, and very magnifi- 


cxnt furniture. 80 ſoon as I could ap- 


pear in publick with decency, I called 
together my companions in my own 
houſe,” to the number of eight. [ pre- 


dente euch of them with & flave com- 


pleatly beautiful, and entertained them 


ſumptuouſly for ten days together. Ia 
ſhort; Madam, (continued Sinadab) not 
to weary you with a particular relation 
of all my ae op and *debaurheries, in 
which I plunged r and deeper every 
day, I thall oaly wal you chat, after 


having led this ſort of lite for almoſt two 
years, 1 found myſelf on a ſudden without 


My' comrades, who- had never 


quite me during my pleaſures, adviſed 


me to diſpoſe of my jewels and furniture. 
I fold them, piece by piece, for half their 
value. I afterwards aid the ſame by the 


houſes my father had left me, reſerving 
vuly the garden, which it way not in my 


'* Sues is 2-to 160 * Middle "RY 1 gives It's name. to the Ilchmus of Sues, which | 
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cloaths I had on, and one ſingle hawk, 

which I had trained up to flying. 
When my friends ſaw me in theſe 

ſtraits, they immediately deſerted me. It 


Vas to no purpoſe my reproaching them 


for their ingratitudez they did but laugh 
at me: only.thers was one of them, whog 
taking pity of the condition. I was in, 
gave me ten ſequins. . ape 
I had not eat any thing for two days 
together; ſo that I received this money 
as a preſent from Heaven. Being now 
r ee of myſelf, I went to 
tne 
in the firſt ſhip I could meet with. I 
found one that was juſt ready to depart 


for Adel“. I had fcarc2 time enough to 


make ſome ſlight proviſion for my voyage 
with the little money I was matter of. I 


ſet forwards with nothing but my hawk; 


and we arrived at Adel without meeting 
with any accident. I had now remain- 
ing in my purſe but three ſequins of the 


ten which had been mou me: I reſolved 
to be a good huſban 


of them, and to live 
upon the induſtry of my hawk. I had 
a very particular talent for training up 


thoſe ſorts of birds. Mine was very ex- 


cellent at the ſport. I had accuſtomed 
him not to kill his quarry; he only pecked 


out their eyes with two ſtrokes of his bill, 
and then I took them alive: ſo that I did 


not want for game to maintain myſelf, 


and a poor old widow-woman that had 


taken me into her houſe. I had fo much, 
that I carried ſome every day tothe king's 


dab) immediately 
thouſand ſequins, lodged me in his pa- 
lace, and conferred on me the place of his 
chief huntiman. In a word, Madam, 
that prince had fo much kindneſs for me, 
that in a little time I became his prime 


port of Sues, deſigning to embark 
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power to ell; and at length I was ſo re- him by the honour T hope you will do 


* duced, that I had nothing left but the me in accepting it. 


The King of Adel (continued Sina. 
ordered me twenty 


vizir and ſole confidant: I went with 
him every day a-hunting, in which di- 


verſion he delighted exceedingly ; and I 
ſeldom vas from him but when he retired 


among his women. = 

_ * How unhappy ſhould I be, my dear 
* Sinadab,* faid he to me one day, if 
I ſhould loſe you! Vou ſhare the ſweeteſt 
moments of my life. My lord,” 
replied I, the favour of the great is too 
* uncertain a bottom for a wiſe man to 


build upon. I am loaded to-day with 
your goodneſs; 
- © ſhall be loaded with chains by your 


haps to-morrow I 


* command.'—* No, no, vizir,” {aid he, 
* fear nothing; I ſhall always love you: 


and, to bind you more ſtrictly to me, 


and that you may entirely forget your 
own country, you ſhall marry one of 
my ſiſters. I have three that are tolera- 
| bly handſome; you ſhall ſee them this 
moment, but without their knowledge; 
and if your heart 1s not already engag- 
ed, ſhe you like beſt ſhall to-morrow 


be your wife. I threw myſelf at the 


king's feet, confounded with the honour 
he Ga me: he raiſed me up, and embrac- 
ing me tenderly, made me go into his 
cloſet, placed me behind a great curtain 


| ; purveyor, who paid me for it nobly; and 
| - » who was fo ſurprized at what I told him 
Gs — my bird, that he infonmed the king 
„ 1 * e 
That prince, who was a great lover of 
ſporting, ſent for me: he told me he 
0 would ſee my hawk take a flight, and 
bid me be ready next day very early, I 
| ' gladly obeyed; and the king was fo 
charmed at the ſwiftneſs, dexterity, and 
1 . obedience of my bird, that he aſked me 
3H what I would take for it. Sir, replied I, 
| it is all that I have left of above two 
1 hundred thouſand ſequins which my 


of black gauze, and commanded the cap- 
| tain of his eunuchs to fetch the three 
princeſſes. | 
The king's orders were executed in an 
inſtant. Immediately afterwards there 
entered the cloſet three ladies of unpara- 
lelled beauty, brilliant as full-moons. 
The king talked with them ſome time 
upon indifferent matters; then, having 
t them back to their own apartment, 
he called me from behind the curtain 
where I ſtood, * Well, my dear vizir, 
ſaid he, which of my three fiſters gave 


your heart the moſt emotion Pal Ab! 


father bequeathed me when he died. 
© This poor hawk has maintained me 
ever ſince I have been in want: but, 


my lord,” replied I, tranſported, * thoſe 
© ladies are of ſuch raviſhing beauty, that 
© I could not decide in ſo little time. — 


ſinee he has been ſo happy as to pleaſe * Come, come, interrupted the King, 
your majeſty, I ſhall be oyer-paid for one of the three did certainly pleaſe you 


* Adel is the capital city of a kingdom of the ſame name in New Arabia, otherwiſe 
$5 | 98 more 


. 


called the Country of Ayan. 


more than the other two: own which 
© it was; I give her to you freely, and I 
command you to diſcover your ſenti- 
ments to me frankly.—“ My lord,” 


replied I, © fince you abſolutely lay your 


commands upon me, the youngeſt of 
the three princeſſes pierced my heart 
© with the moſt irreſiſtible charms : but 
© notwithitanding your majeſty's un- 
© bounded goodneſs to your ſlave, m 
« happineſs would be incompleat if I did 
not obtain the princeſs by her own con- 
« ſent.'—* Thele ſentiments are extreme - 
« ly delicate, replied the king; but I will 
give you this ſatisfaCtion too. Then 
he ordered the captain of the eunuchs to 
fetch, Bouzemghir; this, Madam, was 


the princeſs's name: ſhe immediately 


came. My dear Bouzemghir,' ſaid the 
king, — her, I intend to marry 
« you; but will not force your inclina- 
tions. The vizir Sinadab, to whom 
I juſt now propoſed you for a wife, will 
© owe your hand to nothing. but your 
© love: I leave you with him; examine 
your heart before you give me a poſi- 
© tive anſwer; and aſſure yourſelf that, 
© let your reſolution be what it will, I 


fall not be in the leaſt diſpleaſed at it. 


The King of Adel upon this retired, 
and left the captain of the eunuchs at the 
door without. It would be to no purpoſe, 
Madam, (continued Sinadab) to repeat 
to you the converſation Bouzemghir and 
I had together. She gave me to under- 
ſtand, by the tendereſt expreſſions, that ſhe 
ſhould eſteem it her greateſt felicity to 
have me for her huſband; and aſſured 
me more” than once, that the obedience 
ſhe owed to the king her brother had no 


ſhare in the ſentiments ſhe fo 3 
diſcovered to me. Upon this I eſpouſed 


her with all imaginable magnificence; 
and the city of Adel took part in my joy, 
for the king upon that occaſion diſcharg- 
ed the inhabitants from, one-fourth of 
— Kk . 8 
At the end of ſome months, Bouzem- 
found herſelf with child. As I loved 
her tenderly, I was inexpreſſibly rejoiced 
atit: but my joy was of very ſhort dura- 


tion; ſhe happened to fall, hurt herſelf 


very . and had liked to die of 


a miſcarriage. By the extraordinary care 
that was taken of her, ſhe ſoon recovered 
a perfect ſtate of health; but five years 
being paſſed without havin any chil- 
dreu, we conſulted the ſkilfuleſt phyfi- 
Jans in all Adel, who unanimoully aſ- 
ſured us the princeſs my wife could 
neyer be a mother, | 
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This gave great uneaſineſs to Bou- 


zemghir, whom I adored, and who loved, 
me with inconceivable tenderneſs. * My. 
* lord,” {aid ſhe to me one night when we 
were alone together, © ſince J am for ever 
* deprived of the ſweet pleaſure of giving 
vyou an heir, let us at leaſt try to ſoften the 
* r1gour of our fortune by adopting little 
* Roumy.' This, Madam, (continued 


7 er was the ſon of one of my ſlaves, 
our years old gave a proſpect of 
N ild of 

that age. As I never knew how to con- 


and at 
all that could be hope 


tradict Bouzemghir in any thing, I wil- 
lingly conſented to this propoſal, with the 
good liking of the King of Adel. I 
brought up Roumy like my own ſon, 
and neglected nothing that might make 


him accompliſhed. 2 
Roumy had now for ten years looked 


upon me as his father, and I had receiv- 


all poſſible ſatisfaction from him; 
when one night, as I was in bed with 
Bouzemghir, and not able to ſleep, my fa- 
ther's laſt words, and the oath he had 
made me take upon the Alcoran, came 


into my mind; but I only laughed at it. 
© How theſe old folks doat! ſaid I to 


myſelf. I have waſted all my ſub- 


© ſtance: I have given myſelf to a prince 


that I know nothing of; and am I ever 
© the worſe for it? On the. contrary, 
could I ever wiſh for a fortune more 
conſiderable, more ſolid, and more con- 
{picuous than that of being vizir and 
brother-in-law to a potent king, wha 
places his whole . in having me 


near him? I have adopted Roumy in 


* 

* 

6 

* 

c 

6 

* ſpite of my father's command. What 
ſatisfaction do Lrecerte from that child, 
vo at fifteen years of age gives marks 
c 
* 
o 
c 
* 
0 
0 


of ſo excellent a temper, and from 


whom I may one day expect all the ac- 
knowledgment and gratitude in the 


world! No, no, we ſhould not be too 


ſervilely ſtrict in obeying the will of 
our fathers; when they have attained 
a certain age, they are ſo far from being 


cable to direct others, that they ares 


hardly in a condition to conduct them - 
6 ſelves.” 1 | | 

I went to ſleep, Madam, after having 
made theſe wile reflections; they came 
into. my head + cy next morning. Here 
© are two articles of my father's. advice. 
already neglected, ſaid I to myſelf, 
© and not the leaſt misfortune has enſued 
© Jet us ſce if it will be the ſame with the 


© third.” After having ſtudied ſome time, 


I hit upon the ſtratagem which I am 
going to tell you. ; 
| D 2 Bouzemghir 


1 
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Bouzemghir had often murmured at 
the King of Adel, when he tore me from 


her arms to carry me a- hunting, from 
whence I generally returned very much 


fatigued. Her complaints put me upon 
trying if my wife were capable of keep- 


ing a ſecret. 7 
I went to the perch where the king's 


| hawks ſtood; I took down that which he 


moſt loved, unſeen by any body; Þ car- 
ried it to a pleaſure houſe at the end of 
a garden which I had out of the city, and 

ave it to a mute, who was the keeper of 
it, with orders not to ſti from thence till 


© Gmebody came to him from me and 


ſhewed him my ring. I then tcok the 
key of the garden, and double-locked the 
door; and carried the key to a friend 


whoſe probity I was perfectly well af- . 


ſured of, If you hear that my life is 
© in danger,” ſaid I to him, © which I 
© foreſee may quickly happen, oblige 
© me ſo far as to go to my garden, of 
© which here is the key, ſhew tlys ring 
© to the mute that is keeper of it, an 
© bring him to me with the depoſitum I 
© juſt now entruſted you with: *% 

« ſerviceable in my juſtification.” 


Then I returned home; and, as I had | 


always a pretty many hawks to teach, I 
took one that exactly reſembled the 


king's, wrung off it's neck, and carried 
it to my wife. Charming Bouzem- 


s ghir,” ſaid I, embracing her, behold 
© a token of my tenderneſs: you have 
* ſo often complained of the King of 
© Adel, that T was reſolved to cut away 
© the root of the, uneaſineſs he gives 
—— This hawk is the only cauſe; 
he it is that, by being the ſole delight 
* of the king, deprives you of your's. 
© I have killed him; but be ſure you 
© take heed not to reveal this fecret. 
I am a dead man if the king ſhould 
© know of this my ingratitude to him; 


| © he would have but little regard to the 
motive that prevailed upon me to do 


4 | 
Bouzemghir at firſt ſeemed frightened 
at the danger I had brought upon myſelf; 
but preſently afterwards; tenderly preſſing 
my hand—-« My dear lord, faid ſhe, 


© light of my life, if only you and I are 


© acquainted with this ſecret, you — 
be ſure you are ſafe, and that the mo 


- © cruel torment ſhall never extort it from 


me. “ 80 far then we are well,” re. 
plied I:.* do you take and conceal the 
+ hawk with the utmoſt caution, while I 


go make my court to the king. | 


*% 


* 


will be 


I left Bouzemphir, to wait upon the 
King of Adel. He had already been in- 
formed that his hawk was not to be 
found. He appeared extremely uneaſy 
at it. My lord,“ ſaid I, © I know but 
one way ta recover your bird: have it 
« publiſhed all over Adel how much You 
are difturbed at your loſs, and promiſe 
© a reward for finding it, worthy the 
© generoſity of ſo great a monarch as you 
© are.” \ 1 

The king took my advice; he had it 
cried at every ſtreet's end, that whoever 
ſhoald bring him tidings of his hawk, 
dead or alive, if it was a man, beſides the 
confiſcation of half the eitate of him who 


committed the theft, he would make him 


one of the greateſt men in the kingdom; 
and that if it was a woman, he would 
marry her to the vizir Giamy, who was the 
handſomeſt man in all Adel, and ſhared 
his favour with me. 45 

This publication was ſoon ſpread over 
the city. I thought it all in vain, relying 
upon the extraordinary love of Bouzem- 
ghir, who for fifteen years had not let a 
day paſs without giving me ſome freſh 
marks of it: but before ſun- ſet I was in 
the utmoſt ſurprize to fee myſelf arreſted 
on the part of the king, and thrown into 
a dark dungeon, where I ſpent the night. 

Day-light had ſcarce begun to appear 
when I was carried before the King of 
Adel, whoſe fury was viſible in his coun- 
tenance. * Perfidious vizir!” ſaid he to 
me, © haſt thou { ſoon forgot the favours 
6. T have ſhowered upon thee? What! 
© without the leaſt gratitude for the ſta- 
© tion I have raiſed thee ta, haſt thou the _ 
« cruelty to ſtab me in the tendereſt part?” 
My lord," replied I, from the duſt 
© in which I grovelled, you took me and 
placed me upon the throne of greatneſs; 
© it is in your power to tumble me from 
it with a ſingle blaſt of your breath. 
© But give me leave to repreſent to you, 
© that I am entirely ignorant of the 
© cauſe'of your anger, and that the per- 
© ſons who accuſe me to you are much 
© leſs innocent than me. Ungrateful 
© traitor!” ſaid the king, haſt thou not 
killed my hawk: I, my lord!” re. 
plied I, in a ſeeming amazement; * 1 
© poſſible that I ſhould rob my maſter 
© of that only inſtrument of his delight 
* by which T had the 5 ee to pleaſe 
him? No, no, my lord, if this is all the, 


© reafon of your anger, I am certain it 

vill quickly fall upon another bead. — 

« Ah, villain l' cried the king with fur, 
e 


lung 


than this news did upon me. 


7 
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g out the dead hawk from under 


c robe, © doſt thou add this audaciouſ- 
© neſs to thy former crime? There, be- 
© hold thy handy work. I was very 
much confounded at this fight. © My 
© lord,” ſaid I upon this, © appearances 
care often falſe; but, though I have no- 
« thing to upbraid myſelf with as to the 
death of your hawk, I beg you would 
« tell me the name of my accuſer,'— 
« Well,” anſwered the King of Adel, I 
« will grant thee this ſatisfaction too: it 
«© is Bouzemghir, thy wife; dareſt thou 
object to ſuch a witnefs?* A thunder. 
bolt could not have fallen more heavy 
At that 
moment I called to mind my father's laſt 
words; and the remembrance almoſt ſunk 
me tothe earth. * Juſt Heaven!t* cried 
I, Bouzemghir my accuſer! Does ſhe 
© betray me? Was ever any thing fo 
black, ſo odious ? "Ah! my lord,” con- 
tinued I, * I could, if I pleaſed, retort the 
« whole guilt upon her; but, though I 
© am innocent towards you, I will not 
© defend myſelf : I reſpect your blood. 
I deſerve death, if you have not the 
« goodneſs to bethink you of the pro- 
* miſes your majeſty has made me in the 
© warmeſt moments of your 3 
No, no,” replied the King of Adel, 
* the more I have loved you, the more 
* unpardonable is your crime. Do not 
© hope for any mercy; but prepare your- 
' ſelf to loſe your head. In hort, Ma- 
dam, (continued Sinadab) notwithſtand- 
ing all J could ſay to move that prince's 
heart, he turned his back upon me, and 
left me in the hands of his guards, to be 
dlivered to the executioner. 73 

For fifteen years that J had been vizir, 
having never done any body the leaſt 
wrong or injuſtice, all men of probity 
were grieved to ſee me condemned to die 
for fo ſmall a matter: they endeavoured 
in vain to obtain my pardon; the a, 
was inexorable. My guards, who cou 
Not without tears behold my approaching 
death, offered to let me eſcape. * No, 
laid J to them, © I thank you for your 
* good-will;; but will not expoſe you to 
* the king's diſpleaſure for my ſafety. I 
am not guilty ; Tam able to juſtify my- 
* ſelf when I ſee a fit time to do it. 


The king commanded me to be be- 


headed, but to no ſe: the execu- 
toner abſente@ himſelf from Adel, that 
he might not do his office, and all thoſe 


refuſed; fo that he was obliged to pub- 


liſh throughout the city, that whoever 


would ac the em ent; ſhould 
have the other half of — — which he 
had not as yet diſpoſed of. N 
Though this offer was very advan- 
tageous, nobody yet appeared to give me 
my death, when Roumy, my adopted ſon, 
went to Bouzemghir: * Madam, faid 
he, © without concerning myſelf whether 
Sinadab is guilty or no, his head is 
devoted to death, and I am in pain for 
him while he languiſhes in this manner 
© by every body's, refuſing to diſpatch 


© im. Of his immenſe riches the one 


© half is your's, as revealer of his crime; 
© ſo that I am the only ſufferer, ſince the 
© king promiſes the other half to the man 
© that ſhall execute Sinadab. I will offer 
© myſelf to the king to do this ſervice. 
© I believe he, and Sinadab himſelf, will 
© take it kindly at my hands; and I ſhall 
put an end to the courſe of a life which 
is certainly hateful to him, and get for 
© myſelf the wealth which ought not 
by right to fall into the poſſeſſion of 
„ ſtrangers.” POR br” 
Bouzemghir, who it is likely had con- 

ceived: a violent paſſion for the vizir 
Giamy, from the deſcription which I my= 
ſelf perhaps had given her of him, namely, 
that he was the handſomeſt man in all 
Adel, knew ſhe could not marry him 
while I was alive; this was what made 
her ſo baſely betray me: ſhe approved the 
infamous reſolution that Roumy had 
taken, carried him to the king, and co- - 
loured over the action fo 5 that 
that prince, who thirſted for my blood, 


brought him himſelf into my priſon, and 
took a barbarous delight in ſhewing me 


my executioner, _  \ 3 
I remained motionleſs at the fight of 
Roumy. Inu vain, with tears in my eyes, 
I upbraided him with his ingratitude: he 
the hardneſs of heart totie my hands, 

and would fain have perſuaded me that 


J was obliged to him for his offering 


himſelf to diſpatch me, 


The king was preſent all the while at 
ſo mowenful a ſight, without being in the 


leaſt concerned at it: my tears were nat 


able to move him; and, finding him in- 


flexible O Sazan, Sazan,* cried I, 


hy did not 1 follow your advice?* 


Theſe words, which he imagined had na 


ſenſe in them, made him believe that the 
fear of death had put me beſide my wits, 
What do you mean by theſe words 
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« O Jaan, $a7an,” ſaid. he? © unfold 
© this riddle to me. My lord,” replied 
I, © they reproach me for difobeying my 
father, whoſe name was Sazan, in the 
© three only things: he recommended to 
me upon his death- bed; I muſt now 
© endure: my puniſhment without mur- 
* muring. I have devoted myſelf to your 
* majeſty's ſervice without thoroughly 
© knowing you; I have revealed a ſecret 
4 to my wife; and I have foſtered in 
© my breaſt a viper that is now, about to 
© ſting me to death. Notwithſtanding of 
© all your promiſes, you deliver me up 
© to puniſhment for the death of a hawk, 


© which I am innocent of. Bouzemghir, 


© forgetting the inexpreſſible tenderneſs 
I have had for her theſe fifteen years, 
© betrays me in the moſt perfidious man- 
© ner; and Roumy, this boy, whom I 
© have looked upon as my own fon, ſe- 
© duced by fordid intereſt, offers himſelf 
© to be my executioner. — O Sazan, 
* Sazan,* once more, why did I not 
© take your advice? The king and all 
the ſpectators grew ſtiff with horror at this 


relation. When I turned myſelf to Rou- 


my Strike, unworthy Roumy, ſtrike!” 
criect I: © do not lengthen out the pain of 
© the unhappy but innocent Sinadab; 
every moment of whoſe life 7 0 to 
cover thee with ſhame and confuſion.” 

Roumy, without being at all concern- 
ed at any thing I could ſay to him, drew 
his ſword, and prepared to cut off my 
bead. | | 3 
 Roumy, like an unnatural child, was 
juſt going to give me the fatal blow, (con- 
tinued Sinadab) when the friend whom 
I had entruſted with the key of my gar- 
den, entered the priſon with the king's 
hawk upon his fiſt. My lord, ſaid he, 
catching hold of Roumy's arm, which 
was not above two fingers breadth from 
my neck, © behold the falſity of the ac- 
* cuſation formed againſt Sinadab; - and 
© be convinced that this is your own 
hawk, by the mark you yourſelf gave 
him upon one of his feet.” 

The King of Adel was ſtrangely ſur- 
prized at the ſight of the bird: the greateſt 
'confuſion imaginable preſently covered 
his face; he bent his eyes upon the earth, 
and fell into the profoundeſt thoughtful- 
neſs at what had happened. For my part, 
(added Sinadab) however lucky my 
friend's arrival was for me, I was almoſt 
ſorry for it. Life was become odious to 


me, by veaſon of my wife's treachery, 
and 1 ingratitude of my adopted ſon. 
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However, I threw myſelf at the king's 
feet: My lord,” faid I, lo! this mile. 
© rable favourite, whom you had ſv often 
* aſſured of eternal protection, was upon 
the point of loſing his life unjuſtly.” 
Upon this he raiſed me from the ground, 
and ordered me to explain the whole 
myſtery to him. I did it in few words: 
heexamined all the circumſtances of what 
I told him; and, perceiving his own fault 
and Buuzemghir's baſeneſs of foul, he 
immediately fent to ſeize her, had her 
hrought before him, and having cauſed 
her to be tied back to back with Roumy, 


he commanded me to cut off their heads 


with the ſame ſabre that had been deſign- 
ed to cut off mine. I refuſed to dip my 
hand in the blood that had been ſo dear 
to me: I even begged merey for thoſe 
two vile wretches ; but I could not ob. 
tain it; one of the king's guards ſevered 
their heads from their ſhoulders. 
The king, contented with this execu- 
tion, which I could not ſee without ſhed- 
ding of tears in abundance, embraced me 
tenderly; and carried me back with him to 
the palace. My lord,” ſaid I to him again, 
*. was I deceived when I formerly repre- 
* ſented'to you, that they who rely on 
© the favour of the great, build upon the 
© ſand; ſince the death of a vile creature, 
* which you thought me the author of, 
could make you forget in a moment a 
© friendſhip of fifteen years? “ Forget 
this fault, vizir,* faid the King of Adel: 
© I am aſhamedof myſelf, and will make 
you ample amends; I will raiſe you to 
* ſuch a pitch of glory, that there ſhall 
© for the future be no danger of your 
© falling.'—* No, my lord,” anſwered I 
reſpectfully, give me leave to return to 
« Sues; there to enjoy a quiet and peace- 
© able life: this is the only favour that 
* Sinadab defires of you. The king 
ſtrongly oppoſed this reſolution, but I 
remained unſhaken: nothing could per- 
ſuade me to ſtay with him; and I ſet (ail 
eight days afterwards in a ſhip which he 
gave me, and, which I loaded with all 
my riches and furniture, and a great 
many jewels with which he preſented me 
at my departure. This ſeparation occa- 
ſioned me ſome regret : but at length I 
ſteered towards Egypt, and we were al- 
moſt in ſight of port, when a dreadful tem- 
peſt, aſter having toſſed us about for three 
days and three nights together, ſwallowed 
up my ſhip at ſome leagues diſtance from 
Sues. All the mariners periſhed: I was 
the only man that, by help of a 2 
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was ſaved from the ſhipwreck, and got 
ſafe to ſhorez but 1 had loſt all my ef- 


fects, and ſaw myſelf in a moment re- 


duced to the loweſt degree of miſery and 


want. 


Not knowing where to lay m | head, 1 
called to mind my father's will I re- 


membered that I was (till maſter of a little 


garden and ſummer-houſe without the 


tes of Sues. I was curious to know if 


any body had taken poſſeſſion of it in my 
 ablence. I had been gone away above 


ſixteen years: I found it in the ſame con- 
dition wherein L had left it, only that it 
ſeemed very much out of repair, I opened 


the door by means of a ſecret which my 


father had often ſhewed me, and which 
nobody elfe was acquainted withz Ifound 
the walls all over-growa with moſs, and 


the room very much in diſorder ; and as 


it was, pretty late, and I extremely by 
tigued, 1 laid me down upon an old 


* 


rotten mat, where I ſlept till hunger waked 


me. I was. maſter of no trade to get a 
livelihood by. Being unwilling to make 
myſelf known, I reſolved to aſk alms 
from door to door: for this purpoſe I 
went out of the garden; but I implored 


in vain the charity of the inhabitants of 


Sues z nobody aſſiſted me in the preſent 
want I was reduced to: fo that at night 
I returned to my little houſe very huugry 
and weary with walking about all day. 
I fat me down upon an old joint- ſtool 
that ſtood in a corner of the ſummer- 
Houſe, and revolved in my mind all that 
my father had commanded me at his 
death, and which I had given ſo little 
heed to; when I caſt my eyes upon a 


ſſmall coffer almoſt rotten, which I had 
not yet ſeen: it was faſt locked; I very 


haſtily broke it open, thinking to find in 
it ſome money, thatmy father might have 
put there; but I was very much ſurprized 
when I ſaw. nothing in it but a rope 
about the bigueſs of one's little finger, and 
a note of my father's own hand- writing, 
in theſe words: * W 
* O U have not kept your word with 
me, Sinadab, though you ſwore 
upon the Alcoran to do it. Your ill 
management and. diſobedience - have 
brought you to this condition; but if 
you have reſolution to follow this laſt 
* counſel, you will find an end to your 
* Misfortunes in this coffer.” 


« | Vat ied I with ury, 4 yes father, 


vil for this one time obey you: nei - 


8 


I had received from my fall. I preſently 


* ther, indeed, have I any thing further 
* to hope for, but to finith my unhappy 
days by this rope. Then taking a deſpe- 
rate reſolution, I got up upon the joiht- 
ſtool; and, after having tied the rope into 
a {lip knot; I faſtened it to a ſort of hook, 
which ſtuck in the cieling of the ſummer- 


houſe, and which ſeemed to have been 
placed there for that very purpoſe; I put 


the ſe about my neck, and kicking 
away the ſtool, abandoned myſelf with. 


out reluctance to the rigour of my de- 
ſtiny. | | 


By this means, Madam, I expected to 
have found a certain death, when the 
weight of my body pulling down the 
hook, brought along with it a ſort of a 
trap-door, through which fell ſo great a 


number of pieces of gold, that I was all 


covered with them. This happy diſco- 
very ſoon made me forget what fate hurt 


raiſed myſelf, climbed up through the 
trap-door, and was in an inexpreſſible 


_ amazement at finding there an immenſe 


quantity of riches, as well in gold as in 


diamonds. I thought I ſhould have died 
with joy at this ſight, which at once put 


an end to all my misfortunes. I took 


one of the pieces of gold;- and, having | 


faſt locked the garden-door, went and 
provided myſelf with a good meal. Next 
day I diſtributed among the poor derviſes 


a thouſand. pieces of gold; and, _ | 
1 


put myſelf in a condition to appear w 


onour in the city, I re-purchaſed almoſt 


all my father's poſſeſſions; and, that I 
might never forget the misfortunes into 
which I fell by my diſobedience, I cauſed 
to. be repeated to me at all meals the 
words you juſt now heard, concerning the 
ſubmiſſion and reſpe& due from children 
to their parents. | 


It is almolt five years, Madam, (con- 


tinued Sinadab) ſince I returned to Sues. 


During all that time I have done my ut- 
moſt endeavours to live like a man of 


virtue and honour. My misfortunes have 


made me wiſe and frugal; and I ſpend 


my life agreeably with the beautiful 
Roukia, whom you ſaw. immediately 


after dinner: of all my women, ſhe is her 


in whom I have found moſt merit. She 
is of Surate; and having two ſiſters there 


whom ſhe loves raf and who are in 
narrow circumſtances, I am going at her 


requeſt to look them out, that I may carry 
them with me to Sues, where 1 mean to 
ſettle them. | 


When Sinadab, my lord, (continued 
5 u- 
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Ben- Eridoun) had done ſpeaking, Prince 
Cheref-Eldin let him know how glad he 
was to ſee him thus happy after the mul- 
titude of croſſes he had gone through ; 
and, as the winds were very favourable, 
the ſhip was not long before it arrived at 
Surate. The prince, {til} in his wo- 


man's drefs, there took his leave of Si- 


nadab and the charming Roukia, re- 
turning them a million of thanks for the 
civilities he had received from them; and, 


after having reſted himſelf for ſome time, 
he took the way to China. 6 


This ſtory has afforded me extraor- 
© dinary delight,” interrupted the King 
of Aſtracan, addreſſing himſelf to Ben- 


Eridoun. I am wonderfully pleaſed 
© with you; and I order Mutamhid to 


give you an hundred pieces of gold 
1 he every day that you contribute to 


relax my mind. But I am no leſs im- 
5 7 — now to know the fate of Gul- 
C 


indy and Cheref-Eldin, than I have 


been theſe few days paſt to hear the 


«£ ſequel of Sinadab's adventures. Since 


© we have ſtill ſome little time remaining, 
continue your hiſtory.” Ben-Eridoun, 

charmed with being fo happy as to pleaſe 
dis prince, went on thus. I 


nE CONTINUATION OF-THE HIS- 
TORY OF CHEREF-ELDIN AND 


GUL-HINDY. F 


(OPEREF-ELDIN, my lord, il 
in a woman's habit, had travelled 


but few days before he came to a delight- 
ful meadow. Arabia the be oes 
ches 


not produce ſuch variety of riches and 


grateful odours as nature diſplayed in 
this place. The earth was covered with 


a ſoft graſs which ſeemed as if it never 


withered. Neither the heats of ſummer, 
nor the nipping blaſts of winter, ever 


faded the roſes, jeſſamines, and violets, 
with which the country was adorned; 


and thoſe flowers which charmed the 
eye by the diverfity of their colours, did ” 


at the ſame time gratify the ſenſes by the 


exquiſite odour with which they em- 


balmed the air. | 

At the bottom of this meadow roſe a 
kind of rock in the form of a grotto, 
from the middle- of which there ran a 


ſpring into a great baſon of ruſtick mar- 


ble. This water was ſo clear and beau- 
tiful, that, by it's enticing murmur, it 


Invited the beholders to reſt themſelves 
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on it's ſides, which were decked with 
reen turf ; and a large tree, which grey 
juſt by it, ſtretched out it's boughs, ſo 
thick of leaves, that it's ſhade was impe- 
netrable by the rays of the hotteſt ſun, - | 
Here the prince endeavoured to enjoy 
for {ome moments the ſweets of ſicep, 
which the ſolitude and freſhnefs of the 
lace.ſeemed to offer him, He tied his 
horſe to a ſhrub, and extended himſelf 
upon the graſs z but he was ſcarce fallen 
into a gentle flumber, when a frightful 
giant, that had but one eye, and lived 
near that charming place, whither hewas 
ſometimes uſed to reſort to refreſh him- 
ſelf; came thither. He was deceived 
by the dreſs of the young prince, whom 
he miſtook for a woman of the moſt ra- 
viſhing beauty; he became tely 


enamoured of him, and p to car= 


"ſabre, and thrown it at ſome diſtance 


from him, and was juſt about to execute 
his deſign, when an arrow, which ſeemed 
to be ſhot by an inviſible hand; flew di- 
rectly into his eye, and put it out, by this 
means diſabling him to ſatisfy his brut 


ſh — 9 5 2 7 | 
The prince was ſoon waked by thebel- 
lowing the giant made at this wound; 


and, looking about for his deliverer, he 


ſpied a young man ſo like himſelf, that 
he was at firſt in doubt if it was not his 
-OWN 5 s : 


'T! ſtranger and the fictitious Princeſs 


of Tuluphan admired one: another for 


fome time without ſpeaking ; but, at 
length, the laſt breaking filence—*I am 
© indebted to you, Sir, for the preſerva- 
tion of my honour and my life,” ſaid he 
to him. I beg you would tell me to whom 
it is I owe an obligation which will be 
© eternall ent to my: memory.” 
The Manger for Gee : Niere 
anſwering the prince, whomrhe thouglit a 
-woman; but, prevailed upon by a ſecret 
motive, which he could not ard To 
any other but you, Madam, aid be, 
I call myſelf Mobarek, fon of a mer - 
© chant at TIpahan, and have left Perſia 
© out of a curioſity to travel: but a cer- 
© tain impulſe, the cauſe of which Iam 
ignorant of, forces me not to diſſemble 


with you, and to confeſs that I am the 


Prince of Ormus. I was flying from 
my father's court to avoid a match 

© am extremely averſe to, when, paſſing 
© by this place, I ſaw you come to 

© fide of this ſpring. The parity of 1 

6 1 | ade | 
| tures there is between us, 1 * 
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deſirons to learn who yo are; and I 
4 was juſt going to accoſt you with / that 
« deſign, when'l ſaw you, very much fa- 
© tigued, endeavour to take ſome little 
$ repoſe; which I was unwilling to diſ- 
 * turb, and which you might ſtill have 


enjoyed, had it not been for the inſo- 


t lencè of that monſter whom I have de- 


« privedof light. But, Madam, conti- 
nued he, permit me to tell you, that 
though the duty of a prince — 2 me 
to give aſſiſtance to perſons of your 
1 ſex, yet there was ſomething more that 
animated me when I undertook your 
1 defence. Forgive this raſh confeſſion, 
* Madam; nor let this declaration offend 
your modeſty. An inviſible obſtacle 
4 oppoſes the felicity I might hope for 
© in obtaining your love; I therefore onl 

© beg your friendſhip: but, Madam, 

© beg it with all the earneſtneſs imagina- 


© ble, and ſhall love you with fo much 


© purity, that your virtue ſhall not have 
_ © theleaſt cauſe to be uneaſy at it. 
The feigned Princeſs of Tuluphan was 
ſo ſurprized when the ſtranger inform- 
ed her that he was the fon of the Kin 
of Ormus, that a fluſh diffuſed itſelf a 
over her face. In this moment ſhe made 
a thouſand dreadful reflections upon 
what Riza had told her of that prince, 
and upon the impoſſibility there was in 
the execution of the will of the King of 
the Genii; but thele reflections being all 
deſtroyed at the ſight of ſo charming a 
prince, for whom, in ſpite of herſelf, ſhe 
already felt the moſt perfect eſteem, ſhe 
was juſt upon the point of diſcovering 
herſelf to him, when, calling to mind the 
misfortunes that Merou had threatened 
| her with, ſhe reſolved to be filent only 
upon the ſubject of her ſex, but to have 
in every thing elſe the ſame confidence for 
the Prince of Perſia as he had had for her. 
My lord,” faid the to him, © your ac- 
© tions are ſo reſpectful, and I am fo 
much obliged to you, that I cannot be 
© offended at the declaration you have 
made to me. You deſire only my 
* friendſhip, which is due to you without 
the leaſt reſerve. As for me, huntin 
vas my only diverſion, till ſome parti- 
* cular reaſons; which I cannot reveal 
* without expoſing myſelf to the greateſt 
* miſeries, made me leave my father's 
* court, But though 1 had reſolved to 
© conceal 74 name from the whole 
* world, by diſguifing myſelf unter that 


; © Samartand is the capital of the province of Mavorvaralonher in Tartary. 
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© you know, my lord, that I am 


bas publiſhed 


„ nial to the King 


Prince, 
-hindy, whom theſe words threw into an 


that gives me a | 
© Be informed, that I have no leſs cauſe 
than you to avoid the marriage that is 


29 
* of an Emir of Samarcand®, Fcanng* 
help thinking it almoſt my duty to let 
e only 
daughter of the King of Tul 
© and that my name is Gul hindy . 

juſt Heaven! cried the leech, 
interrupting her, are you then that 
lovely Gul-hindy, whoſe beauty Fame 
ughout the whole 
© eaft? It is upon your account, Ma- 
dam, that I quit my father's court, and 
© betake* myſelf to flight, for reaſons 
© which inceſſantly torment me; and is 
it you that I now have met with! Ah, 
my princeſs!* continued he, his eyes 


drowned in tears, and deſpair painted 


upon his face, why are we not born for 


one another? O ye ſovereign Arbiters 
© of all things! you 
of my heart, what have I done to be 


who ſee the bottom 
© thus tortured?—And thou, perfidious 
© Love! why doſt thou kindle in me fo 
© ſharpa flame, when thou knoweſt how 


© impoſſible it is that it ſhould ever be 


-© quenched ?—Yes, my princeſs, I adore 
© you; but I ſhall be obliged — | 
s My father has lately ſent ambaſſadors 
to King Mochzadin to demand you in 
© marriage for me. The ancient friend- 
< ſhip there is between theſe two mo- 
© narchs, inclines me to believe that the 
< King of Tuluphan will not give a de- 
* of _ But, 
© adorable -hindy, I repeat it on 
©. more, let what will | nen 


the whole univerſe, and our great Pro- 


© phet himſelf, ſhould favour vs, I can 


never be united to you; though I would 
© fpend the laſt 


p of my blood tobe in 
© condition to enjoy that happineſs.” 
replied the pretended Gul- 


extreme amazement, © I caimot pene- 
< trate the reaſons that make you talk 
© thus: but what, perhaps, would offend 
any other than me, is the very thing 
ter eſteem for you. 
Preparing for me, and that what I have 
4 new ard will detain me for ever 


from my father's court. -* Well 


-© then, fair princeſs," cried the diſguiſed 
prince, let us fly together, and con- 
© ceal, under names, from all 
© the earth a prince and princeſs, whoſe 
© Joſs 1 am ſure will coſt the kings of 
s Tuluphan and Ormus abundante of 


* tears 
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it ſo that I can never be yours, I atteſt 
our great Prophet that I will never be 
another's, I will love you with all 
the purity imaginable, without theleaſt 
hope; and I will never have any other 
© object of my deſires and of my glory 


© than the charming Gul-hindy. How 


© happy ſhould I be if your ſentiments 
© were ſo conformable with mine, as that 
© nothing but death ſhould ever diſſolve 
* ſo compleat an union! But I know 
* not what I fay. Pardon, Madam, 


_ © theſeindiſcreet tranſports. What! be- 
© caufeI cannot poſſeſs you, mult I rob 


© a prince, more happy than me, of the 
maſter- piece of nature? Yes, my 
lord, ' replied the pretended Gul-hindy 
bluſhing, © I permit you to believe that 
£ what you propoſe is agreeable to me. 
Since the ſtars oppoſe our union, I will 


1 never engage my heart to any but 


© the Prince of Ormus, Let us at leaſt 


be joined by an inviolable friendſhip, 


though Love has undertaken, through 
a harbarous caprice, to keepusaſunder.” 
In ſhort, my lord, (proceeded Ben- 
Eridoun) theſe two lovers, miſerable in 
not being acquainted with each other's 


Condition, but happy in the ſympathy 


there was between them, and the reci- 


2 tenderneſs. with which Geoncha 


had inſpired them; | theſe two lovers, I 
ſay, after a converſation extremely paſ- 


ſioonate, vowed to each other a friendſhip 


that ſhould. be proof againſt any thing 
that could happen; and, after having 
remounted their ſteeds, they left that 
charming meadvw in company together. 
They had travelled ſeveral days with- 
out meeting with any thing particular, 


Vvhen they perceived, at the entrance of 
a foreſt of palm trees, a palace of an an- 
tique ſtructure, but which ſeemed, ne- 
vertheleſs, magnificent in it's ſimplicity. 
At the gate of this palace ſtood a vene- 

rable ol 

children, faid he to them, with the 
. greateſt kindneſs, night - draws on. 

There is neither town. nor village in 
above ſix leagues hereabouts, nor any 

houſe, where you can paſs the night. 
If you will come Ys 


man, who accoſted them My 


palace, you 
© may repoſe yourſelves in tranquillity, 
© and purſue your journey+-to-morrow.? 


The prince and princeſs, charmed with 


the humanity of their hoſt, accepted his 


# Caor is a kingdom of the Indies, beyond the Ganges. 
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© tears. But, Madam, continued he, 
4 ſince Fate has been ſo cruel as to order 


offer. | They entered into the palace, 
where they found a woman about three. 
ſcore years old, and of a ſimplicity equal 
to that of her huſband. She ſtrove to 
receive them in- the beſt manner ſhe was 
able; and ſoon afterwards there was 
brought in a very handſome repaſt, but 
without prodigality, though there was far 
from being a want of any thing. To- 
wards tlie concluſion of the ſupper, the 
old man ſent the ſlaves that waited at 
table out of the room; and, having de- 
ſired his gueſts to tell him the motive of 
their journey, and for what reaſon they 
travelled in a track that was ſo far from 
the common road, Cheref-Eldin took 
upon him to anſwer. * Alas! Sir, ſaid 
he to the old man, I can give you that 
© ſatisfa&tion in a few words. We are 
brother and ſiſter; and are flying from 
© Samarcand to avoid the perſecution of 
© avizir,'who, not ſatisfied with having 
© *cruelly put our father to death, and 
© poſſeſied himſelf of all his ſubſtance, 
; ©. purſues our lives with the ſame barba- 
« rity,” 5 | wy”; 
© Il men are very much to be dread- 
ed, replied the old man; but, ſooneror 
© later, they periſh miſerably. I have 
© had a melancholy experience of this 
* truth in my own family; and it is but 
© a few years that I have recovered the 


quiet of which two of my ſons had 


robbed me by their crimes.” Gul-hindy 
was very much moved at the ſight of the 
tears which a tender remembrance drew 
from the eyes of the good old man. 


Our grief is ſometimes alleviated by 


© telling the cauſe of it, ſaid ſheto him; 
© and, if it is not too great a favour, we 
.* ſhould be willing, Sir, to hear the rela- 
tion of your misfortunes.'—* With all 
my heart, my dear children, replied 
the old man. The tears you ſaw me 
.* thed were not altogether tears of ſor- 
row); they rather expreſs the joy I now 
< feel in ſeeing all thoſe misfortunes at 
an end. Liſten to me, therefore, with 
attention. FRY | 


THE HISTORY OF BADOUR | THE 


PEACEFUL, KING o CAOR. | 


1 Was born the ſovereign of Caor*; 2 
kingdom not very extenſive, and my 
ambition never prompted me to enlarge 
it; being more deſirous to live in unit) 


wit 
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them in his own palace for ſeveral days; 


with my neighbours, than to run the 


hazard of deſtruction by undertaking un- 


ſt wars; for which reaſon I was called 


adour the Peaceful. In my youth I 


wedded the Princeſs of Zarad, whom you 
here behold. She brought me ſeveral 
children; and, among the reſt, a fon and 
a daughter both born the ſame day. I 
yas, my ſon Abouzaid, and my 
daughter Dejara. I mention theſe two 
firſt, though they were not my eldeſt; 
nay, were born to me even at the time 


© when Zarad had no further hopes of be- 


ing any more a mother; but becauſe theſe 
have happily made amends for all the 
bitterneſs with which their brothers had 


daſhed the tranquillity of my life. Of 


my other two ſons, one was called Sa- 
Ik. the Violent, becauſe of the exceſſes he 
daily ran into. I cannot imagine from 


whom. he derived that humour; in all 


probability, the gods ſent him to us, to- 
gether with his brother, to make a trial 
of our virtue. 'The other was named 
Azem. His manners were not very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Salek ; and their 
joint inclination for evil united them ſo to 
each other, that they were never aſunder. 
I every day received ſome freſh complaint 
of their ill behaviour; and, if they had 
been private perſons, I ſhould a thou- 


ſaud times have made them an example 


to my people, to whom they were be- 
come odious by their crimes : but the 
es of a father 2 my _ 
At length, they grew ſo weary of m 

— Mac". apt that they both 
reſolvod to be gone from my court; and 
I bleſſed the hour wherein they executed 


that deſign. 


They had now been gone above four 
months, and I began to think - myſelf 
happy in being freed from their preſence; 
when I was ſtruck with the moſt cruel 
= that it is poſſible for a father to 


Guhullerou, the Princeſs of Nangan“, 
was lately married to Ruſang-gehun. 
That prince was not young; but his 
agreeable complaiſant made a- 
mends for' the merit which age had de- 
prived him of; and he lived with his 
wife in ſo perfect a union, that he was 
an example to all his ſubjects. .- 
 Salek and his brother paſſed through 
che dominions of this manarch. Ty 
were received with a deal of diſ- 


* Nangan, a city on che River Chang, in-the-province of Quang-fi in China. 
5 | | NS Es _  niards 


but his 1 e in ſuffering them too 
often to ſee 

coſt him his life. Salek became exceſ- 
ſively enamoured of that princeſs. He 
was too well acquainted with her virtue, 
to hope that ſhe would ever reward his 
unlawful ardour. But being very little 
accuſtomed to overcome his paſſions, he 


reſolved to gratify them at any rate; and, 


to effect this, he hatched the blackeſt 
deſign that can be imagined, and pre- 
vailed upon his brother Azem to lend 


him a helping hand in the execution of | 


it. of | * | | 

One evening, as they were walkin 
with the King of Nangan and his {| al 
in a wood which was at the end of the 
gardens of the palace, they ſuddenly fell 


upon that prince, who had only a little 
ſabre by his fide; and their fury not giv- | 
| ing him time to put himſelf in a poſture 


of defence, they ſtabbed him twenty times 
with their poniards; and, either out of 
contempr or cruelty, left the odious in- 
ſtruments of their guilt ſticking in the 
bloody corpſe of that unfortunate king. 

Guhullerou made ſuch cries as reached 


even to Heaven: but thoſe barbarians 


ſeized her; and, having got out into the 
open fields by a door which they had ſe- 
cured by means of the eunuch that 
guarded it, and whom they had corrupt- 
ed, they uſed all their endeavours to ſet 


her upon one of their horſes, which they 


had before prepared, when about twenty 
ſoldiers of the king's guard, alarmed by 
Guhullerou's outcries, came to the place. 


This unexpected aſſiſtance ſtruck ter - 
ror. into Salek and. Azem; they were 


forced to abandon the queen, and betake 


themſelves to flight. They were purſued, 
but in vain. * were well mouiited, 


and made their eſcape; carrying with 
them the eunuch who had fayoured them 


in the execution of their infamous de- 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the affliction 


of Guhullerou; her complaints pierced 
the very ſkies. She cauſed the y 
e of her huſband to be carried away; 
and, inſtead of obſerving all the funeral 
ceremonies that are uſed in China, ſhe 


only embalmed it with ber own hands, 
and had it put into a coffin. of gold, 
which ſhe adorned with the moſt precious 


of herjewels. Sbe likewiſe ſited in 


the beautiful Guhullerou 


— 
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, themſelves for her ſervice. _ 


niards with which he was affaſſinated; 
and afterwards took. a ſolemn -aath. be- 


tween the hands of the honzes“ ta re- 


venge her huſband's death, not only upon 
the murderers, but upon all their fami- 


lies. She afterwards ſet out incognito 


with Prince Kiahia her brother, and 
twelve flaves, all reſolved to ſacrifice 
My ſons did not expect a fury like this: 
without the leaft remorſe for what they 
had done, they minded nothing but-fly-- 
ing away from a country which they 
knew was filled with averſion againſt 
them. But they did not carry their crime 
very far. At ſome days journey from 

the place where they had committed it, 
 Salek's horſe fell, and broke his rider's 
leg; and his brother Azem, being gone 
to the next town to get ſome ſpeedy ſuc- 
cour for him, that wretch was carried 
into a neighbouring houſe. Guhulle- 
rou, who, without: loſing a moment's 
time, purſued the murderers as it were 
by the ſcent, eame hy chance to that ve- 
ry houſe... She knew nothing of Salek's 
being ſo near her; but, after having 
made a flight repaſt, looking into the 
coſſin of gold 8 to her cuſtom to 


renew her cruel vow, ſhe was in the ut- 


moſt furprize to ſee ſeveral drops of hlood 
iſſue from her huſband's body. * Juſt 
Heaven! cried the princeſs, © the mur - 
« derers mult be ſomewhere in this 
place! Then riſing from the table 
like a mad woman, ſhe took in each 
hand one of the poniards, with which 
Ruſang-gehun had been. ſtabbed; and, 

earched moſt part of the houſe 


wry 
with her brother and the twelve ſlaves; 


| ſhe came at laſt into the chamber where 
Salek was repoſing himſelf. - The fight 


of him tranſported her with rage. 


* Traitor!" cried ſhe, * it is full time 
© thou. wert -puniſhed for the execrable 


crime thou haſt. committed. upon m 
© huſband! 7 


The ſloweſt and moſt vio- 


© lenttorments were too little for fuch a 


© villain as thou art! But my reveng 
could not be entirely ſatisfied if I de- 
ferred it a moment, or committed the 


rate of it to any other but myſelf.“ 


Then, without giving him time to make 
any anſwer to theſe repreaches,” which 
were but too juſt, ſhe plunged her da 

into his heart a thouſand times; and, af 


ter having cauſed his head to be cut off, 


and expoſed his body to the yultures, ſhe 
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went out of that houſe, leaving the ma» 
ſer of it terrified at her cruelty. As ſhe 
was informed by him that my other fon 
Was ta the next town, and that, up. 
on his nat coming ſo ſoon as was ex- 
pected, the impatient Salek had ſent a 
flave that he had to fetch him, ſhe took 
the road that they were to come; and, 
having met with them in a little wood 
where they muſt neceſſarily be obliged 
to pals, ſhe gave the. unfortunate Azem 
the ſame treatment as ſhe had given his 
brother, and put to death the traiterous 
eunuch, accomplice af their crime, by the 
moſt exquiſite tormeness. 
I was as much ſurprized as diſturbed 
at hearing this ſorrowful news. What. 
ever ten ſs I had for my children, I 
could not blame Guhullerou's revenge; 
but I almoſt died with grief at the ſight 
of their bloody heads, which ſhe ſent me 
in a box, with a letter full of threats, to 
deſtroy me in the ſame manner with the 
reſt of my fanuly. _ | 
Abouxaid, the only ſon that was left 
me, was as much concerned as myſelf at 
the death of his brothers. My lord, 
ſaid he to me, * the enemy we have to 
© deal with is an irritated woman, who 
© will attack us by craft and ſubtilty, 


Give me leave to take care of your life, 


© and that of the queen; and let me en · 
© deavour to defend you from a danger 
« which makes me tremble both for you 
© and her. | 

My grief was ſo exceſſive, (continued 
Badour) that it deprived me of the uſe 
of. my ſenſes. . Do whatever you think 
© proper,” ſaid I; © my dear Abouzaid: 
for my part, Iwill retire into the receſſes 
© of my palace, there to bemoan inceſ- 
« 'ſantly the ill actions of your brothers, 
and pray the 4 to forget them. 1 
afterwards doubled my guard, and ſhut 
myſelf up. in the innermoſt parts of my 
palace with the queen my ſpouſe, accom» 
panied only by three or four of the prin- 
cipal men of my court, who would not 


leave me in my affliction. - 12 
My 3 having prepared every 
thing that was neceſſary tor the journey 


he meditated, accoſted the Princeſs De- 
jara: My dear ſiſter, faid he to her, 


you are not ignorant to what a pitch 


© the fury of Guhullerou is raiſed: our 
© lives are not in (: here; let us go 
together to ſeek for the means of pre- 


© ſerving the king and queen from her 
us bones ure a ſart af Chinefe pries. 


1 
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: cruel menaces. The famous Genius 
« Geoncha, protector of the unfortunate, 


« dwells in a greens palace, which 
js at the foot o 


the famous mountain 
jubal-Aſſumoum *. I have taken a re- 
L 8 5 while my father is ſnut up in 
© his palace, to go and implore the ſue- 
« cour of that King of the Genii: let us 
« ſet forwards, therefore, my dear De- 
« jara; and, under habits that may diſ- 
« guiſe our quality, let us try to obtain a 
© remedy for the evils which our un- 


© happy brothers have brought upon our 


heads. $ | 
Abourzaid and Dejara, before they de- 
parted, embraced us tenderly, After 
above a month's travelling, they arrived 
in a vaſt champaign country, interſperſed 
with a great number of little ſtreams. 


As the heat was wy exceſſive, and they 
1 


perceived at .me diſtance a wood of a 
pretty large extent, they made to it, and 
re 14 themſelves there in the cool ſnade 
with two ſlaves, which was all the train 
they had with them ; when they heard a 
frightful noiſe, as of a great rock tum- 
bling from the top of a high hill. They 
looked all round them to ſee what it was 


_ occaſioned this noiſe : but when the 
were advanced farther into the wood, 
they found that it 


proceeded from a ſort 
of a ciſtern, covered with a ſmall ſtone, 
and ſealed at each corner with a ſeal, 
whereon was ſtamped the name of the 
great Solomon F. Immediately the hor- 
rible noiſe, which at firſt amazed them, 
began to diminiſh z\ and was {ucceeded 


bp the following complaints: Perfdi- 


© ous Zeloulou !—traiterous Genius !— 
* doſt thou abuſe the ſeal of Solomon, to 
© detain me a pricing in this place? And 
© muſt the unfortunate Geoncha be long 


encloſed inthe bowels of the earth, with- 


out having deſerved ſo hard a fate? 
At the name of Geoncha, my children 
leaped for joy. King of the Geni,' 


cried out Abouzaid, * here-is a prince 
© who would ſuccour you at the expence 
« of his life: let me know how it is to be 
done? All thou haſt ty do, faid the 


impriſoned Genius, is to get up this 


© ſtone, by taking away, as artificially as 


. © poſſible, the print of the ſeal of the 


great Solomon. Abouraid, tranſport- 
ed with joy, took off the ſeal. without 
WN as the Genius had expreſsly 
ordered him. A thick ſmoke in a mo- 
ment roſe up to the clouds; and, ex- 
tending itſelf over the ciſtern, made ſo 
dark a fog, that the prince and princeſs 
could not fee one another.. 

The darkneſs, which all of a ſudden 


covered the wood, very, much frighted 


ſoon 


the prince and princeſs ; but the f 
afterwards re-united into a ſolid bedy, 


out of which was formed the Genius. 


_ Abouzaid and Dejara immediately 


threw themſelves at Geoncha's fert: 


© We were going even to ſeek you in 
6 yo palace, ſaid the 2 my ſon. 
* I hoped, O powerful King of the Ge- 
ni! that, without being Abiect to the 
« fatal effects of the mountain Jubal - 
Aſſumoum, the gate would have been 
opened to me by virtue of the ſecret 
* words which I formerly learned of the 
© Jogue Kaychockaoj; and without 
© which, all that have the boldneſs to 


come near it, are ſure to fall into a diſ= - 


* temper more terrible than death it- 


a,: 


1 praiſe God, interrupted the Ge⸗ 
nius, for having brought you to this 


place, to reſtore me the liberty which the 


« perfidious Zeloulou had for theſe twelve 
years paſt deprived me of by the blackeſt 
c piocs of malice that ever was heard. 
5 


ut Iwill not be ungrateful for the in- 


© eſtimable ſervice you have done me. 

© That wicked Genius, continued 
Geoncha, to be revenged upon me fox 
« deſtroying, ſo often as I do, the unjuſt 


* That is, the Poiſonous Mountain, becauſe the earth of it inſpires melancholy into thoſe 
that ſmell it; it even hlackens their tongue, inſomuch that it remains black al] their life- 


— 


time; wherefore few venture to come near this mountain, which is ſituated between China 


and a part of the Indies. | 


nerally f 


+ Eaftern nations afcribe mighty virtues to Solomon's ſeal. . Sor Col 
T The Jogues,'or Joguis, among the Indians, are like pilgrims, or vagrant monks, that 
| vent the defart and ſolitudes: they live upon alms, and are in great reputation 
for ſanctity, becauſe they ſpend ſeyeral days together in very au 
without. eating and drinking. - There are ſome of them ſtand ſeveral years at the 
doemples quite naked, and expoſed to all the injuries of the weather, without ever ſtirring from 
k their poſt, except. it be for the neceſſities of nature. But, notwithſtanding all theſe mortiſi- 
2 Ne they are moſt of them no better than impoſtors, and are not ſo much in-repute for that 


ſtere abſtinence; ſometimes 
gates of 


e piety as for ſome. herbs or ſimples, and ſtones, whoſe virtue they have learned in their 


— here 
nner. 
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2 projeRs he forms againſt young princes + 


© and princeſſes, whom he ee for 
nothing but his crueldiverſion, carriedon 
his deſign in this manner. As he knows 


© that his power is very much inferior to 


mine, he, by ſome ſubtle trick or other, 
ſtole from the good King Zif the ring 
of the mighty Solomon, which that 
prince uſed for the benefit of mankind ; 
and, being maſter. of this treaſure, he 
came to me, aſked me pardon for all the 
uneaſineſs he had given to the perſons 
I protected, and begged me to grant 
him my friendſhip, with proteſtations 


not tell how to refuſe it him. 


© After our reconciliation, we took a 


walk together in this wood; when, 
having inſenſibly drawn me towards 
this 1 he ſat him down upon the 
fide of this ciſtern: then the traitor, 
who deſigned 2 but to circum- 
vent me, having deſired to ſee a car- 
kenet of diamonds which I wore round 
my neck, let it fall into the ciſtern, as 
he was pretending to return it to me. 
I immediately threw myſelf into the 
ciſtern, to fetch out my carkenet. This 
was what the wretch wanted : he took 
advantage of this moment, covered the 
ciſtern with that ſtone, and faſtened it 
4 with the ſeal of the 2 Solomon. I 
© leave you to judge how much I was 
aſtoniſhed at this ſtratagem, continued 
Geoncha. The ulclets efforts I made 
to get out of my priſon, convinced me 
that there was but one power ſo ſuperior 
as to be ſtrong enough to detain me : 
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way, that I ſuppoſed I ſhould have ſtaid 
here for ſeveral _ But, ſince I am 
© obliged to you for ſo unlooked-for a 
© freedom, you may aſſure yourſelf, 
© prince,'that my gratitude ſhall have no 
— Sus oe; 

The Genius (continued Badour) hav- 
ing given my ſon to underſtand that he 
was not ignorant of the cauſe of his 
journey, offered him the aſſiſtance he 
wiſhed for. En ; 

© The death of your brothers was 
© juſt,” ſaid he; and Guhullerou ought, 
© indeed, to ſacrifice no lefs than thoſe 
£ murderers to the manes of her huſ- 
© band: but I will moderate the ſharp 
t reſentment ſhe is actuated. by; and 
from this moment you need no longer 
« be apprehenſive of that princeſs's 
6 fury. ; N 
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ſo ſincere in appearance, that I could 


and this place is ſo much out of the 


A palanquin is a ſort of ſed 
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Then, having replaced the ſtone upon 
the mouth of i he again — 
upon it the print of Solomon's ſeal, that 
Zeloulou might not be ſenſible of his 
being at liberty; and having by his 
power formed in it a noiſe like that which 
1e made there in the time of his reſtraint, 


he embraced the prince and princeſs ; 


and conveying them through the air with 
extreme rapidity, ſet them down in a 
charming meadow, which was on the 
frontiers of my dominions. I will not 
leave you, faid he to them, till 1 
© have made you happy: but, as I mult 
hide myſelf from the traitor Zelouloy, 
in order to get from him the ring of 
Solomon, I will not ap to you in 
my proper ſhape; I will contract my. 
ſelf into ſo ſmall a bulk, that the beau- 
tiful Dejara ſhall be able to carry me 
eaſily by her fide; and you need only 
* towiſhthat I would reſume my former 
© ſhape, and obey your orders, and it is 
done that moment. Then the Genius, 
having diſſipated himſelf into ſmoke, the 
princeſs my daughter found at her feet a 
golden-box, which hung in a chain of 
tae ſame metal. She immediately opened 
it; and was in the utmoſt ſurprize to ſee 
in it, through a cryital, ſeveral ſprings, 
which performed all the internal func- 
tions of the human body. She tied it to 
her ſide. 3 
The Genius (continued Badour) had 
given my children magnificent cloaths, 
and ordered them to conceal their quality 
no longer. They had already paſſed 
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* 


through ſome towns of my kingdom; 


when one evening, being come to a ſort 
of village 'where the approaching night 
obliged them to ſtop, they knocked at 
the door of the houſe which had the beſt 
appearance there, They were very well 
received by the maſter of it: but juſt as 
they were entering into the chamber that 

was prepared for them, three Chineſe 
cavaliers would have taken poſſeſſion of 
it for a lady who was at the gate in a 
palanquin*. My ſon had no ſooner diſ- 
covered himſelf to be the Prince of Caor, 
but the three men yielded him the place, 
went out of the houſe, and carried the 
lady te another lodging- DAN MC +4 

My children, after a ſlight ſupper, 

went to bed : and ſleep now reigned pro- 
foundly in their chamber, when the very 
ſame Chineſe cavaliers, the Princeſs Gu. 
hullerou, (who was the lady in the pa. 
lanquin) her brother, and all her . 


an uſed among the Ind:ans. 


vantz, 
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Hants, came to the door of the honſe 
where Abouzaid and Dejara were buried 
in repoſe. She had been tranſported with 
joy when ſhe heard they were ſo near her; 
but being willing to ſtay till they were 
alleep, it was not till ſhe judged they were 
ſo that ſne knocked at the door of the 
houſe where they were. | 


I The maſter of the houſe had no ſooner 


opened the door to them than he found a 
d at his throat, with menaces of 


| ſtabbing him that moment if he made the 


leaſt noiſe. We ha e no deſign,” ſaid 
Guhullerou to him, upon any hut two 
© perfidious. wretches who are lodged in 
© your houſe, and give themſelves out 
© for the children of the King of Caor': 
deliver them up to our N or thou 
dieſt this inſtant.” The hoſt, terribly 
frightened, was forced to ſhew them the 


chamber of Abouzaid and Dejara, de- 


ploring in his heart the miſerable fate he 
ſaw they were going to endure.” 


The Queen of Nangan, (purſued Ba- 
'dour) as ſhe has fince confeſſed to me, 


made terrible reflections in that moment. 
She was filled with remorſe againſt the 
injuſtice of the action ſhe was committing. 
But forget that thou art a woman,” 
faid ſhe to herſelf; © or at leaſt remem- 
© her that thou art an offended woman! 
Then, having given one of her poniards 
to Kiahia, of armed herſelf with the 


other, they entered into my childrens 


apartment; and though with a trembling 
hand they were juſt going to execute 
their cruel reſolution, yet, _ oy 
them caſt their eyes upon t ons the 
were to Kare a e Witt 
held back by a ſuperior power, 
Never was Guhullerou fo ftruck as 
when ſhe conſidered the regularity of 
' Abonzaid's features; and the charms of 
the Princeſs of Caor ſo dazzled the eyes 
of Kiahia, who was going to pierce her 


heart, that the poniard fell out of his 
W Im | yo 


Guhullerou was ſomewhat longer be- 
fore ſhe yielded: but the Genius Geon- 
cha, who was watchful for the preſerva- 
tion of my children, having entirely 
touched the heart of the Queen of Nan- 
gan, ſhe waked the prince my ſon. © Re- 
turn thanks, ſaid ſhe, to the ſecret 
© power that diſarms me: the deſire of 
* revenge is quite vaniſhed away from 
* me, and I find my heart relent, in the 
* very moment when I leaft looked for 
* ſuch a change,” Then turning to her 

3- * As for you, ſaid ſhe, * my 


/ 


* 


dear. Kian 1 wa: ae an 


made a ſtrong impreſſion upou your 
ſoul: how glad I am to find thi hay 

4 1 between us! I ſhould have 

ied with grief if you had executed one 


K „ „ oO „ 


„ 


part of our unjuſt reſolve; and I — 
| velty 


to feel that I was puſhing my er 
© too far. The real criminals are pu- 


«© niſhed; the death of my huſband is 


© ſulkciently revenged. | 
| 4 * awaked in this moment; ſhe 
was frightened at ſeeing ſo man 
in her 9 < Powerful anger 
© the Genij,” cried ſhe, © come ſpeedily 
© to our aſſiſtance!ꝰ | | 
She had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
words than the gold-box opened. of it- 
ſelf; the __ was _ with ob- 
ſcurity, which diſſipating by de ex- 
d to ſight the formale — 
Chis ſudden aid ſtruck terror into Gu- 
hullerou and Kiahia: they began to be 
afraid for their own lives, when the Ge- 


nius encouraged them with extraordinary 


kindneſs. 5 

© Forget, Madam, ſaid Geoncha to 
Guhullerou; forget the death of a huſ- 
band whom you have ſufficiently re- 
venged. Let Abouzaid and Dejara be 
© the bonds of an eternal 
© your families; and let the field of battle 
, be turned into the nuptial- bed. Gu- 
hullerou was at firſt ſo ſurprized at the 
ſight of the redonbtable Genius, that ſhe 
ſcarce heard what he ſaid to her: but 
Abouzaid, who was that inſtant ſtruck 
with the ſplendor of her charms, throw - 
ing himſelf at her feet Suffer your 
c Kentt to be touched, Madam, faid he 
to her, with a ſubmiſſive air: © I ſhall 
© eſteem myſelf the happieſt of mortals, 


© if my cares, my reſpe&, and the moſt 


© tender love, can one day prevail u 
© you to give me the place of a prince 


© whom you have indeed the greateſt rea- 


© fon to bewail.* 


Guhullerou now began to be moved, 


(continued Badour: ) ſhe lifted up Abou- 


zaid z and Dejara, perſuaded by the paſ- 


ſionate expreſſions of Prince Kiahia, gave 


him to underſtand that ſhe ſhould not 


oppoſe me, if I conſented to this mar- 
riage. | L 
The Genius having then commanded 


the four new lovers, and all their attend- 
ants, to take hold of his mantle, he 
tranſported them in a moment into my 
palace; where at length, after the Queen 
of Nangan had ſet apart ſome time for the 

| | decency 


extreme beauty of the princeis has 


peace between 


'decency of her widowhood, ſhe married 
Abouzaid; and the ſame day Kiahia be- 
came the huſband of the princeſs my 


daughter. EN | 
This double marriage reſtored my 


heart to it's former tranquillity ; and it 


gave me ſo much joy to ſee my family 


'again ſettled in peace, that, for fear my 


repoſe ſhould again be diſturbed by ſome 
new accident, I refolved with the queen 


my ſpouſe to retire into this rural palace, 
built by the potent Geoncha. And here, 
free from the troubles of grandeur, and 
under the protection of that King of the 
 Genii, who is gone to an inviſible ifland 
to wait for a fair opportunity bf reveng- 

ing himſelf upon the traitor Zeloulou, 


the queen and I enjoy a quiet, peaceable 


ſtate of life. 


THE SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY' or 
* CHEREF-ELDIN AND GUL-HINDY. 


I: HE night was pretty far advanced, 


(continued Ben- Eridoun;) there- 
fore Badour, after having concluded his 
hiſtory, perceiving that his gueſts ſtood 
in need of repoſe, conducted each of 
them to a ſeparate apartment. 
which he aſſigned to the real Gul-hindy 

was furniſhed with the utmoſt politeneſs, 
and adorned with pictures drawn by an 
Indian equal in ſkill to the famous 
Many“. 


expreſſed with his pencil the breath it- 
ſelf, and the reſpiration of animated crea- 
tures. There was deſcribed in one of 
theſe pictures a triumphal car all in 
flames, upon which ſtood a child ſup- 


| porting a ſphere on his head, and his 
. ſurrounded with rays which re- 


flected a great deal of majeſty upon him; 
his hands were filled with fiery darts; he 
had a quiver on his ſhoulder, a ſabrs by 
his ſide, and he dragged along in a chain 
behind his car an infinite number of 
perſons of all ages, ſexes, and conditions; 
one might rea 

tudes the expreſſions of the moſt lively 

paſhons. | 


himſelf in this work; and b 
touches peculiar to himſelf, the- winds 
that he had painted at the corners of the 


That 


That Indian was ſc excellent 
in his art, and in the diſpoſing of his 
colours and ſhades, that he could have 
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in their faces and atti- 
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This celebrated painter had out done 
ſome nice 


—— ſeemed to keep in their breath, 
or fear of increaſing the flames which 
glowed throughout this maſter· piece. 

Gul-hindy looked attentively upon this 
piece; ſhe ſighed and bluſhed at the fame 
time. She caſt her eyes upon another, 
es bottom whereof ſhe read theſe 
v o . 4 


A lawlefs paſſion Koka's Þ boſom warm, 
© And her inceſtuousheart her brother charts: 
© Herflame, with virtuous horfor, Cyneviews; 
The more he flies, the ſwifter the purſues, 
© No ray of hope to chear her ſuit appears, 
And fortow melts her into floods of tears; 


© Vichnouft, with pity, ſaw her ceaſeleſsgrief, 


And, kind to the unhappy, brought relief; 
© Into a fountain he transform'd the dame, 
© Whereguilty love ex tinguiſhes his flame. 


Never was any thing more beautiſul or 
more ſtriking than this painting: but, 
notwithſtanding all the maſter - ſtrokes 
with which it abounded, the princeſs 
turned away her eyes-from it. She met 
with another which ſeemed more appoſite 
to the condition ſhe herſelf was in: it 


repreſented the hiſtory of Fork and O- 


nam F. She read their adventures with 
R attention; and, oppreſſed with a 
thouſand, cruel reflections Juſt Hea- 
ven! cried ſhe, © muſt every thing that 
offers itſelf to my view conduce to 
nouriſh a paſſion whofe conſequences 
muſt inevitably prove fatal to me? I 
love; but who do I love? A woman 
like myſelf! And this very obſtacle, 
as invincible as it is, redoubles my at- 
fections. Ah, miſerable'princels! do 
not form ſuch unlawful wiſhes; love 
nothing but what a woman may love 
without. a crime, ſince nature oppoles | 
thy unreaſonable ardor.— But, faid 

ſhe again immediately, may not the ex- 
© ample of Fork, which is now before 
© my eyes, alleviate the uheaſineſs I am 


© in? Why ſhould I be * with ſo 


72 a paſſion, 1 it is not de- 


© ſigned that a miracle ſhall be Og | 


. 


in my favour?” Fork was a beau 


* Many was a famous Chineſe painter, often mentioned in Oriental books. : 

+ Ir is probable this ſtory of Koka and Cyne is only the fable of Byblis and Caunus, 
accommodated by the Indians to their own fancy. | | 3 

1 Vichnou, or Ram, is one of the principal gods of the Indians. ; 

& We are apt to believe that this is the fable of Iphis and Janthe, as may be judged 


© woman: 


— 
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woman : the god Vichnou, whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe implored, in a moment chan 
her to the moſt amiable of all mankind. 
« Ah! I rave! continued Gul-hindy. 
« Let us fly from this adorable object 
« that is the only remedy for my misfor- 
© tunes! Butwherefore fly? interrupted 
ſhe preſently afterwards. ©* What harm 
is there in loving the Princeſs of Tu- 
© luphan? No, no! let us not find out a 
© erme where there can be none; but let 
© ys maintain with honour the character 
] am at preſent forced to act!!! 
Gul- hindy ſpent almoſt the whole 
night in theſe reflections; and riſing at 
day-break, ſhe deſcended into the gar- 


den to walk off her inquietude. She 


found a little door opened into the foreſt : 


ſhe went into it; and her thoughtfulneſs 
inſenſibly drew her into a place where 


the wood was very thick; ſhe ſat herſelf 


down there; and, fatigued with having 


ſpent the night in ſo reſtleſs a manner 
ell into a gentle ſlumber. | 


Cheref - Eldin was agitated with the 


like thoughts ; the night ſeemed very te- 
dious to him. Aurora hardly began to 
appear, when, jumping from off the bed, 
upon which he had ouly laid him down, 
he took his bow and his arrows; and 

ing out of the garden into the wood, 


followed, without knowing it, the 


fame track that Gul-hindy had gone be- 


fore him. He was walking pretty faſt, 


when he heard a little noiſe in a private 


place; he went nearer to it; and ſeeing . 


the leaves ſtir, he imagined that it was 


ſome beaſt moving out of his hold, and 


2 ſhot one of his arrows at ran- 


m. 

What was the ſurprize of Cheref-Eldin, 
(continued Ben-Eridoun) when he heard 
adoleful cry,which proceeded from ſome- 


body whoſe voice hewas acquainted with ! 
His heart was ſeized with the ſharpeſt 
gnef; he ran with all his 
Place, and found that he had wounded 
the very man who had reſcued him from 
the giant. | | 
What horror and deſpair was the 
rince ſeized with at the fight of his de- 
verer all in blood! His eyes were co- 
vered with an qbſcurity _ 
him from ſeeing what he had done. Un- 
happy bow!” cried he; © unhappy dart! 


but rather unhappy prince! die, and 


: bear the puniſhment of thy indiſcre- 

ton!” In pronouncing theſe laſt words, 
my lord, Cheref-Eldin was juſt going to 
ad himſelf with one of his arrows, whe: 


ſpeed to the 


ch hindered 
© the 


he heard his friend 3 he immedi- 
wy quitted his deſign of dying, to try 
to ſave a life which was ſo dear to him 
he ran to embrace him, melting into 
tears; and going to ſtanch the blood 
which trickled from the wound he had 
given him in the breaſt, ne remained with - 
out motion, when he perceived that he 
had won nded a woman, He was ready 
to expire with ſorrow at this diſcovery. 
O heavens!” ſaid he, his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, muſt I obtain the 
© knowledge of the moſt charming per- 
© ſon in the world by ſo tragical an ac- 
«© cident! But let us, if poſſible, repair 
© our error. Then tearing the mullin of 
Gul-hindy's turban, he ſtopped the blood 
with it as well as he was able. He aftey-. 
wards, in vain,endeavoured to find the ſoul 

of that princeſs upon thoſe lips where the 

paleneſs of death was painted. - She gave 

no ſign of life ; but as there was a ſtream 

which glided along at ſome diſtance from 
thence, he ran to it, and brought ſome 

water in the princeſs's turban, when he 
beheld her in the arms of a frightful 
man. | | 

Cheref-Eldin, at this fight, immedi- 

ately drew his ſabre, and prepared to 

fight the monſter, who grew larger and 
larger every moment; when he cried out 
to him in a terrible voice“ Stop, _ 

d 


© madman, unleſs thou thyſelf woul 


© be the murderer of this princeſs, whoſe 


neck I will wring round at the leaſt 
motion thou makeſt !' Ah, barba- 
rian l' cried the prince, you know 
too well how to make advantage of m 

tender concern! Were it not for that, 
I would let out thy life, or periſh glo- 
© riouſly in attempting to ſuccour the 
* divine perſon whom thou depriveſt me 
© of with ſo much baſeneſs!' -I am 
© above your threats, replied the ra- 
viſher: know that I am called Zelou- 
© lon, and that I am one of the moſt 
powerful Genii upon earth. I took 
* delight, at the moment of thy birth, 
© and of that of this princeſs, to traverſe 
« your lives. I made an exchange of 
© you two; I laid thee in the cradle of 
© the Princeſs of Tuluphan, and her in 
© thine. You were to have been happy in 
© each other's love, if you had attained 
of ſeventeen years without 


* knowing one another for fuch as you 
« really are. You have, unhappily for 
£ yourſelf, diſcovered this princeſs's ſex 
0 Farce preſcribed : this is what 
© puts her into my power, and you muſt . 

F - © © never 


* 
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never hope to ſee her more, while I am 
6 what I am.” | 
Zeloulou then carried away Gul-hindy, 
leaving the prince in a deſpair ſo violent, 
that he reſolved not to ſurvive his miſ- 
fortune. He fiercely ſet the point of his 
ſabre againſt his breaſt, and was juſt 
going to pierce his heart, when he found 
his arm ſuddenly ſtayed by an inviſible 
hands | 
SGeoncha, who inceſſantly watched over 
the malignant actions of Zeloulou, and 
hindered the conſequences of them as 
much as lay in his power, thought it 
high time to aſſiſt the Prince of Ormus. 
He diſarmed him therefore in the very 
moment that he was making an attempt 
upon his life, and offering himſelf to his 
ſight in the ſhape of a majeſtick old man; 
—* Cheref-Eldin,* ſaid he, moderate a 
© little the violence of your paſſions, and 
© 'follow the wholeſome advice of a Ge- 
nius who loves you. 
prefided at your's and Gul-hindy's 
birth: it was I that, in the reſolution to 
unite you together, formed between you 
ſuch charming ties, and inſpired you 
with that fadden reciprocal tenderneſs: 
but as neither of you were able to 
avoid what is written on the Table of 
Light, you muſt wait 3 for 
the moment that may reſtore you to 


miſſion to the will of Heaven, deſerve 
the happy deſtiny which is perhaps pre- 
6 pared for you. | 
The prince was very much conſoled by 
theſe words. Powerful Genius, ſaid 
he, throwing himſelf at Geoncha's feet, 
© ſince I am obliged to ſubmit without 
© murmuring, at leaſt inform me what 
© will be done with me till the arrival of 
© that happy moment. Do you find in 
* yourſelf, prince,” replied the Genius, 
© fo much courage as to face death in 


„ „ | „ „ „ „ 


© reſcue of your princeſs? That is the 
only way to abridge your misfortunes, 
or periſh gloriouſly for her ſake.'— 


Can it be made a doubt?” anſwered 
Cheref-Eldin. I am ready to ſacrifice 
© a thouſand lives to obtain the adorable 


__ © Gul-hindy; and the moſt cruel death 


is not ſufficient to avert me from ſo 
© noble a deſign.— I admire your in- 
© trepidity,” replied Geoncha; give me 
. your hand: you ſhall quickly be ſatis- 


It was I that 


your princeſs, and, by a perfect ſub- 


„ „ „ „ OA 4A aA A 6G 


© fied.” The prince gave his hand to 
Geonc ha; he ſtruck the ground, and the 
pened: they both of them 278 | 

aſt 


earth o 
into it's moſt dreadful abyſſes; and at 

found themſelves in a cavern, the mouth 
of which looked into a champaign country 
adorned with a thouſand various flowers, 
which led by a walk of palms to a mag. 


nificent palace, into which they entered. 


© To effect the deliverance of your 
© princeſs,” * ſaid the Genius then to 


prince Cheref-Eldin, I muſt begin by 
c which I na- 


recovering the ſuperior 
turally have over the malicious Zelou- 


lou: I can never bring that about but 


c 
. 
. bs artfully getting, from him the ſeal 
© of Solomon, which that traitor has un- 
* doubtedly ſtole from the good King 
* Zif; and to do this, I have occaſion for 
a prince like yourſelf, who will fearleſs 
© expoſe himſelf to almoſt unavoidable 
© death. What you are to do is this. 

_ © There is in the iſland of Gilolo“ a 


unknown to all mortals. There are 
very few even of the ſages and Genii 
that can preciſely tell where this foun- 


are ignorant of the proper doſe 
are Fa the chief point, becauſe the 
remedy 1s to be found in the very diſ- 
temper; and acccrding to the quantity 


reſtores memory. This water is guard- 
ed by a Genius named Nehoray, who 
without mercy ſtrangles all thoſe that 
come near itz but,as he holds all his av- 
thority from me, he has not refuſed me 
ſome water of this fountain. Here is 


preſenting it to the perfidious Zeloulou, 
and not one of all the Genii who de- 


miſſion, ſo much they dread the power 
of Solomon's ring. li you, prince, 
firmneſs enough to undertake ſo peril- 


life, and even that of your princeſs, 
if Zeloulou ſhould miſtruſt the deceit 
you intend to put upon him; but if you 
can by your cunning bring him to 
drink off the water of the Fountain of 
Oblivion, you will that very moment 
© become poſſeſſor of the Princeſs of 
© Tuluphan,* | 


„ Gilolo is an iſland of the Indian Sea; the capital city of that inand is Gilolo, which 


likewiſe gives it's name to a kingdom of pretty large extent. 


Cheref- 


ſpring called the Fountain of Oblivion, 


tain is; and though ſome do know it, 


that is drank of it, it takes away and 


a bottle of it, enough to anſwer my ne- 
ceſſity for it. The difficulty lies in 


pend upon me would accept the com- 


ous an action? It may endanger yout 


©{ Aa avs . 
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Cheref-Eldin (continued Ben-Eri- 
doun) accepted Geoncha's propoſal with - 
out the leaſt heſitation; and that Genius, 
having conducted him into a ſpacious 


hall, made him enter into a bath. 


The prince had not been half an hour 
in the water, before he perceived a chan 
in his perſon which frightened him. He 
jumped immediately ont of it; and, co- 
yering himſelf precipitately with a very 
fine cloth Ah, Genius! cried he, 


. © what is the meaning of this new meta- 


© morphoſis?* Geoncha fell a laughing; 
What, ' ſaid he to the prince, (who was 
then changed into the moſt beautiful wo- 
man that ever was ſeen, and whoſe fea- 
tures were quite different from thoſe he 
appeared in when he was a man) are 
« you already ſorry for the promiſes you 
© have made; and does the ſex I have 
« given you, for ſome time only, incline 
© you to renounce the charming Gul- 
* hindy ? Go, prince, execute punctually 
* what I am about to preſcribe to you, 


and I can ſoon reſtore you to your 


© former condition. 


The Genius, my lord, having then in- 


ſtructed the prince what he was to do 
when he ſhould be with Zeloulou, gave 
him the Water of Oblivion, andtranſport- 
ed him in leſs than four minutes to the 
ordinary habitation of that perfidious 
Genius. a | 
Zeloulou, whoſe power was limited 
with regard to Gul-hindy, after having 
cured her wound with one ſingle blaſt of 
his breath, had confined her to a dark 
tower, and was gone out in queſt of ſome 
new ſubject for Nis malignant recreation, 


_ +, when he met with Cheref-Eldin, who was 
ſtretehed out upon the graſs, and feigned 


a profound ſleep. The Genius, after 
having viewed her with abundance of at- 
tention, owned in himſelf that he had 
never beheld fo charming a creature. He 
fell paſſionately in love with her; and, 
forming to himſelf a flattering idea of 
the happineſs he ſhould enjoy iu bein 
beloved by her, he aſſumed the form o* 
à young man of about twenty, and beau - 
utul even toadegreealmoſtequaltoher's; 
he carried her away, conveyed her to his 
palace, and waited till ſhe ſhopld wake, 
to declare to her the extreme paſſion he 
felt for her. * 
Cheref-Eldin, who was prepared for 
what might happen, acted his part to 
ection. At firſt he pretended to be 
gely afflibted, ſhed abundance of tears, 


and afterwards by a ſeeming reſiſtance 
ſo inflamed Zeloulou, that that Genius, 
whoſe paſſion increaſed every moment for 
that prince, whom he miſtaok for a wo- 
man, declared to her who he was, and 


offered to make her a partner in his 


power, if ſhe would make a kind return 
to his tenderneſs. The diſguiſed princeſs 
feigned to be ſhaken by the greatneſs of 
his promiſes, and the perſonal merit of 
the Genius: ſhe aſked ſome days to con. 
ſider of it, promiſing to ſpend all the time 
in his company; and Zeloulou, blinded 
by his paſhon, and, without in the leaſt 
ſuſpecting that ſhe deſigned to put a trick 
upon him, reſolved to wait with patience 
for that happy moment, and in the mean 
while to procure her a thouſand diver- 
ſions that might prevail upon her to be 
rateful. Te begin, he cauſed to be 
rved a magnificent collation; and pre- 
ſenting her with a very excellent wine, 
ſhe excuſed herſelf from touching it, and 
told the Genius ſhe drank only of a cer- 
tain water ſhe carried always about her; 
but that this water was of fo excellent a 
taſte, that it far excelled the fineſt wines. 
The Genius ſeemed ſurprized at this: 
Give me leave, Madam, anſwered he, 
© to doubt of fo improbable a ſtory, till 
I have myſelf experienced the truth of 
© it.'—* Yon yourſelf ſhall be the judge, 
replied the Prince of Ormus. Then hav» 
ing poured into a cup juſt ſo much wa- 
ter as was requiſite to take away the me- 
mory, Zeloulou had no ſooner drank it 
off than he was perfectly beſotted. 
Cheref-Eldin, ſeeing the operation of 
his liquor, was in a joy hardly to be ex- 
preſſed: he gave the Genius ſuch tender 
careſſes, that, moved with the charms of 
ſo beautiful a woman, he had much ado 
to contain himſelf; and would abſolutely 
embrace her, when, puſhing him fondly 
back, ſhe told him ſhe would not conſent 
to his deſires, unleſs, as a pledge of his 
eternal tenderneſs, he made her a preſent 
of the ring he wore on his finger. ZE 
Zeloulou, m this moment, by means 
of the water he had drank, forgetting of 
what conſequence it was to him to pre- 
ſerve Solomon's ring, which all the 
powers of the earth could never have 
Fried From him, took the ring from his 
finger, and preſented it to his new miſtreſs. 
She had no ſooner got it into her poſſeſ- 
fon, but pouring him out a ſecond glaſs 
of the ſame water, but whoſe dofe was 
ſo much as would reſtore him his me- 
e e mory, 


3 


> 


mory, ſhe earneſtly begged him for her 


\ ſake to drink that too, and aſſured him 


that he ihould no looner have given her 
that lait mark of his complaiſance, than 
ſhe would conſent to gratify his deſires. 

However taſteleſs the Genius thought 
the liquor he had already drank, as he was 
ſo tranſporte4 at the ſight of this charming 


lady, that he was no longer thematter of his 


will, he preſently ſwallowed the water ſhe 


offered him; but what à fury was he in 


the moment afterwards, when Cheret- 
Eldin vaniſhed from his fight, to perceive 
that he was no longer the poſſeſſor of So- 
lomon's ring, and to remember that he 
himſelf had foolithly given it away to the 
woman whoſe falſe charms had ſo groſsly 
deceived him ? He then abandoned him- 
ſelf to the moſt violent deipair, and blaſ- 
phemed againſt all the ſupreme beings. 
When Cheref-Eldin had given to 
Geoncha the ring he had ſo {\;btilely ac- 
quired, that King of the Genii tran- 


| ſported himſelf in the very moment to the 


place where the perfidious Zæloulou was 
ſtill making molt diſmaſ reflections upon 
the lots he had fuſtained, But, though 
the ſeal of Solomon, which with the ut- 


molt \-rprize he ſaw in Geoncha's 


hands, ought to have humbi.d him, and 


induced him to have recourſe to his cle- 


mency, yet he had ſtill the temerity to 
rebel againſt him; and, forgetting that 


he was his king, he was, fo raſh as to 
defy him to combat. But Geoncha mak 
ing ſe of all the ſuperiority and immenſe 


power which that divine ring gave him, 
ſoon put an end to the fight: he annihi- 
laied the traiterous Zeloulou; and after 
having carried to his palace the Prince of 


Ormus, while he waſhed in another bath 
 whichreſtored him to his primitive form, 
the Genius went and fetched the beau- 


teo:.s Gul-hindy out of her priſon; and, 


embra ing them both, he conveyed them 
in an inſtant to the palace of the King of 
Tuluphan. Fa 


Mochzadin and Riza, who bemoaned 


the loſs of their daughter, and, according 


to Geoncha's prediction, never expected 


| e her again, almoſt died with joy 
a 


ſo unexpected a ſight. The Genius 


told them, to their great amazement, of 
the error they had always been in by the 
_ malice of Zeloulou; the dangers to which 


their real daughter had heen expoſed, as 


he had foretold them the moment ſhe was 


born; and the annihilation of the malig- 
nant Genius; and commanded them im- 
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mediately to unite in the moſt holy ties 


Cheref-Eldin and Gul-hindy ; ſince the 
King of Ormus too had before formed 
the ſame deſign. | 
The King and Queen of Tuluphan 
(continued Ben-Eridoun) would not de- 
fer a moment the happineſs of the prince 
and princeſs; and that illuſtrious couple, 
under the proteCQtion of the great Geon- 
cha, ſpent the reſt of their days in the 
moſt perfect union; and enjoyed a feli- 
city which, to their lives end, was never 
IEG! by the leaſt unlucky acci- 
ent, Beer” ty 


Ben- Eridoun having thus concluded 
the adventures of Cheref-Eldin and Gul- 
hindy, the King of Aſtracan let him 
know the great pleaſure he had taken in 
hearing him. I could yet have wiſhed, 
added that monarch, that there had 
© been ſomething in the cataſtrophe of 
© your ſtoxy a little more er [ 
© cannot help thinking that Zeloulou 
runs too blindful into the trap that is 
© laid for him, and that Cheref-Eldin 
too eaſily gets from him the ring of 


© Solomon.'—* My lord,“ replied Ben- 


Eridoun, I did not invent this hiſto 

© myſelf, but had the honour to tell it 
your majeſty juſt as I had read it in 
one of our Arabian authors. And after 
all, love is fo violent a paſſion, and de- 
prives the wiſeſt men of the uſe of their 
reaſon to ſuch a degree, as to ſet them 
upon an equal foot with the weakeſt of 
mankind. __ 8 

I T confeſs it, replied the king; and 
now I reflect upon it more ſeriouſly, I 
perceive that it would have been very 


c 
- 
6 
6 
c 
„ 
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© hard to have reſcued Gul-hindy out of 


c i 
* 
c 
* Zeloulou's power by any other means 
© thanthe blind paſſion he felt for Cheref- 
* Eldin, who ſeemed ſo beautiful a wo- 
man. That Genius, by the aſſiſtance 
© of Solomon's ring, might have de- 
* fended himſelf againſt all furprizes; 
© nothing but ſo paſſionate a love could 
© havetorn it from him: and this thought 
© convinces me that it is very eaſy to cri- 
© ticiſe any thing, but hard to mend.” 
© It is true, my lord,” replied Ben- 
Eridoun: * but, 3 your majeſty was 
not at firſt entirely ſatisfied with the 
© concluſion of that hiſtory, I will relate 
© one which I am ſure will pleaſe you, 
© both for the wonderful and comical 
© ſtrokes that there are in it. | 
Nobody hitherto has ſucceeded 4 
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c well as thou, in diverting me,“ replied 
the King of Aſtracan: * begin this hiſtory 
« therefore, fince I have {till ſome mo- 
ments left. Ben-Eridoun, in obedience 


to his prince, ſpoke in theſe terms. 


THEHISTORY OF THETHREE CRUMP. 
TWIN-BROTHERS OF-DAMASCUS. 


NDER the Caliphat of Watik- 


a billah, grandſon of Haroun Ar- 


reſchid, there dwelt at Damaſcus“ an 
old man called Behemrillah, who did but 
juſt get a poor livelihood by making ſteel- 


bows, ſwords, labres, and knife- blades. 
Of thirteen children which he had by one 
wife, ten died all in one year; but the 


three that remained were ſo odd a figure, 
that it was impoſſible to look at them 
without laughing: they were crooked 
both behind and before, blind of the left- 
eye, lame of the right-foot, and ſo per- 
fectly like one another in face, ſhape, 
and cloaths, which they always wore the 
ſame with one another, that even their 
father and mother ſometimes miſtook 
one for the other. | 

Of the three ſons of Behemrillah, (ſaid 
Ben-Eridoun, the next day) the eldeſt 


was named Ibad, the ſecond Syahouk, 


and the third Bavekan; and theſe three 
little hump-backed brothers never worked 
m their ſhops but they ſerved for laugh- 
ing- ſtocks to all the boys and girls in the 
town. 3 . a 

One day, as the only ſon of a rich 
merchant, named Mourad, returned from 
walking with ſome of his play- fellow, 


Finding himſelf more merry than uſual, 
be leaned upon the bulk of the three 


crumps, and inſulted them with ſo much 
keenneſs, that Babekan, who was then 


at work upon a knite-blade, loſt all pa- 
tience; he ran after thoſe children, and, 
ſingling out his principal enemy, gave 
him a cut in the belly; but finding that 


he was purſued by the mob, he ran into 
his ſnop, and pulled to the door after him. 

As Mourad was dangerouſly wound- 
ed, all the avenues of Behemrillah's 


uſe were immediately ſecured till the 


cady, who was ſent for, ſhould be come. 
He repaired thither immediateiy with his 
azzasF, and having broken down the 


| * Damaſcus is a city of Syria, at the foot of Mount Libanus, about forty leagues from | 


is in very great eſteem. 


doors, upon their refuſal to wy them, he 
entered into the ſhop, and demanded of 


thoſe who had been witneſſes of the action 


that was committed, which of the three 
crumps was the murderer? Nobody could 
afhrm that it was one of them more than 
the other; they were ſo exactly alike, that 
they were all at a loſs. The cady examined 
Ibad, who aſſured him that it was not he 
that had wounded the boy, and that he 
could not tell whether it was Syahouk or 
Babekan: Syahouk averred the ſame 
thing; and Babekan, ſeeing himſelf out 
of danger, had the impudence to deny 
likewiſe that he had any hand in the 


crime. 


x 


The cady was therefore much perplex- . 


ed what to do; there could be but one 
criminal, and here ſeemed to be threez 


and never a one of them would own him 


ſelf to be the man. He thought he could 


not do better than to inform the King of 


Damaſcus of ſo fingular an affair. He 
carried the three crumps before his 


throne; and that prince having examined 


them himſelf, without being able to find 
out the truth, gave command, in order to 
diſcover it, tat each of them ſhould have 
a hundred baitinadoes upon the ſoals of 
his feet. They began with Syahouk, and 
afterwards proceeded to Ibad; but both 
of them being ignorant whether Babekan 
was the criminal or no, ſo much reſem- 
blance there was between them, they en- 
dured the baſtinado without giving the 
king any clearer information than he had 
before. Babekan afterwards received his 
quota of (tripes; but being judge in his 
own cauſe, he did not think fit to betray 
himſelf : he made the moſt earneſt pro- 
teſtations of his innocence; and the king 


not knowing which was the murderer, 


and unwilling to put to death two inno- 
cents with one criminal, was contented 
with baniſhing them all three from Da- 
maſc us for ever. a oth 
Ibad, Syahouk, and Bahekan, were 
obliged to comply with this ſentence im- 


| mediately. They departed from the 


city; and, having conſidered what they 


ſhould do, Ibad and Syahouk were en- 


tirely for keeping together; but Babekan 
having repreſented to them, that, let 
them go where they would, ſo long as 


they were together, they ſhould always be 


Aleppo. It is mightily reſorted to for it's knives, bows, and ſabres. The ſteel! of Damaſcus 


} The azzas are a ſort of catchpoles that generally accompany the cadies, 


the 


* 


— 
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the jeſt of the publick, and that if they 
were ſingle, they wouldeach be infinitely 
leſs obſerved, this reaſon prevailed over 


the opinion of the other two. They part- 
ed from each other; and taking every one 


a different road, Babekan, atter having 
travelled through ſeveral towns of Sy- 


ria, came at length to Bagdad“, where 
I have already told your Majeſty Wa- 


tik-billah, the grandſon of Haroun Ar- 


reſchid, held the ſupreme power. 


This little crooked wretch, under- 
ſtanding that there was in that city a 


cutler of tolerable good repute, went to 


him for employment. He told him he 
was of Damaſcus, and that he had a par- 
ticular art in tempering of feel. The 
cutler was willing to try if Babekan was 
as great a maſter of his trade as he boaſt- 


ed himſelf to be: he took him into his 

ſhop; and finding indeed that not only 
the ſteel he tempered was as hard and 
ſharp again as what was commonly uſed 


at Bagdad, but alſo that his work was 
much more neat and perfect, he retained 


him in his ſervice, and entertained him 


with great kindneſs, that he might keep 


dim to hiniſelf. / 


From that time his ſhop was always 


crouded with cuitomers. © The little 
crump could not werk faſt enough. The 


cutler fold his bows and ſabres athisown 
price; and, if he had not been a drunken 
extravagant fot, he might have made a 
very conſiderable fortune. | 
Babekan had ſcarce been two years at 
Bagdad, when his maſter fell very ill of 
agreat debauch he had made. His body 
was ſo worn and waited by wine, bran- 


dy, and women, that all the care of his 


wife and Babekan could not ſave his life. 


He died in their arms. 


Though Nohoud (which was the name 
of che cutler's wife) was very far from 


being handſome, Babekan had never- 


thelefs been in love with her for ſome 


time; and his maſter's death being a fair 
opportunity to declare his paſſion, he 
without any heſitation made the widow 


acquainted. with his ſentiments. She 
was not much alarmed at them; for, be- 
ſides that his out- of- the- way figure be- 


gan to grow familiar to her, ſhe further 
conſidered, that if Babekan left her, the 
ſhop would preſently loſe it's reputation, 


* Bagdad is a city of Aſia, ſeared upon the Tigris, in the province of Hierac. It has long 
been the place of abode of the caliphs of Egypt. | e 


and that the little money the had ſaved 
during her huſband's life would ſoon be 
ſpent. Theſe reaſons induced her, like 
a ſenſible woman as ſhe was, to make Ba. 
bekan a promiſe of marriage, ſo ſoon as 
ſhe could do it with decency. She kept 
her word with lum ſome months after. 
wards ; and Babekan, not ſatisfied with 
his cutling-trade alone, whereby in a 
little time he got a great deal of money, 
fell likewiſe into the way of ſelling bran. 
dy of dates, which he had a very conſi- 
derable demand for. | 
The correſpondence that Babekan had 
in ſeveral towns of the eaſt, came to the 
ears of his two brothers; who, after hav- 


ing lived for almoſt five years in the ut. 


molt poverty, were at laſt met together at 


Derbent*. Here they learnt, to their 


great joy, the proſperity of Babekan ; 
and, not doubting but he would aſſiſt 
them in their want, they reſolved to go 
together to Bagdad. They wereno ſooner 
arrived there, than they font for him by 


a poor woman who had taken them into 


her houſe out of charity. 


Babekan was prodigiouſly ſurprized 
at the ſight of his brothers. Have you 
forgot, ſaid he to them in a violent 


paſſion, * what happened to us at Da- 
© maſcus? Have you a mind to. make 
© me the jeſt of this city too? I ſwear 


© by my head, that you ſhall die beneath 


* my cudgel, if you dare to come near 
* my bouts, or by in Bagdad another 
© hour!” 1 5 | 

Ibad and his brother were amazed at a 
reception fo little expected. It was in 


vain they repreſented their miſery to Ba- 


bekan, and ſhewed him the moſt abject 


ſubmiſſion; he continued unmoved; and 


all they could obtain of him was ten ar 
twelve pieces of gold, to help them to ſet. 
tle in ſome other town. 


Babekan being returned home, his 


wife perceived an alteration in his coun- 


tenance. She aſked him the cauſe of it, 
and was anſwered that it proceeded from 
the arrival of his two brothers; but that 
apprehending at Bagdad the ſane raille- 
ries he had borne at Damaſcus, he had 
forbid them his houſe, and obliged them 
to leave the town. I, 


Nohoud to no purpoſe remonſtrated 


to him the cruelty of what he had done; 


+ Derbent is a town of the province of Servan in Perfia, at the foot of Mount Caucaſus. - 
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night; and Ibad and Syahouk had ſcarce 
ſatisfied their firſt hunger, when ſome- 


her huſband's fury was but encreaſed by 
her perſuaſions. I find, ſays he, you 
© will be tempted to entertain them here 
during the journey I am to make to 
« Balſora: but take notice, I would ad- 
« viſe you, that if you do, it ſhall coſt you 
© your life. I ſay no more. Look to 
it, that you do not diſobey me. 
Babekan's wife was too well acquaint - 
ed with her huſband's violent humour to 
contradit him; ſhe had often enough 
felt the weight of his arm. She promiſed 
moſt punctually to execute his orders. 
But thoſe promiſes did not make Babe- 
kan eaſy; he paſſed the whole night with- 
out taking a wink of ſleep; and return- 
ing next morning at break of day to the 
woman's houſe where his brothers had 
lodged, he heard, to his great ſatisfac- 
tion, that they were gone from Bagdad 
with an intention never to ſee it again. 
Ibad and Syahouk were indeed de- 
d with a reſolution to go ſeek their 
ortunes elſewhere; but the latter falling 
ſick about two days journey from Bag- 
dad, and they finding themſelves obliged 
to ſtay there almoſt three weeks, their 
money was ſoon gone, and they reduced 
to their former want. Not knowing how 
to live, in ſpite of the ſevere prohibition 


they had received from Babekan, they 


reſolved to go back to Bagdad. They 
went to their former landlady, and beg- 
ged herto go once more to their brother, 
in order to perſuade him, if ſhe could, to 
take them into his houſe, or at leaſt to 
give them a little money to defray the 
charge of their journey. * 

The poor woman could not refuſe to 
do them that ſervice: ſhe went to Babe- 
kan's houſe; and being informed at his 
2 that he had been gone twelve days 
to Balſora, to fetch ſeveral bales of mer- 
chandizes, ſne returned immediately to 
tell this news to her gueſts, who were ſo 
hard preſſed by their neceſſity, that they 
went themſelves to implore the aſſiſtance 
of their brothex's wife. 

Nohoud could not help knowing them; 
they reſembled Babekan fo exactly, that 
there was nobody but who would have 
miſtaken each of them apart for him : 
but though he had ſo ſtrictly commanded 
her not to, let them into her houſe, ſhe 


was touched with their poverty and tears; 
ſhe entertained them, and ſet ſome vic- - 
luals before them. It was now dark 


Aicity, 


body rattled at the door. The voice of 


Bahekan, who was not to have returned 


in three days longer, was a thunderbolt 
to his wife and brothers; they turned as 
pale as death: and Nahoud, who did not 


know where to put them to conceal them 


from her huſband's fury, thought at laſt 
of hiding them in a little cellar behind 
five or fix tubs of brandy. + 
Babekan grew impatient at the door; 
he knocked louder and louder every mo- 
ment? at laſt it was opened; and, ſuſpect- 


ing his wife of having ſome gallant hid in 


a corner, he took a ſtick, and beat her 


ſoundly ; afterwards, his 2 in- 


ducing him to ſearch all the hoſe, he vi- 
ſited every hole with the greateſt care, 


but never thought of looking behind the 
brandy-tubs, though he went into the 


cellar. At laſt, my lord, (continued 
Ben-Eridoun) the hump-backed churl 
having made no diſcovery, grew a little 
calm; he locked all the doors, taking the 
keys, according to his cuſtom; went to 
bed with Nohoud; and did not go out all 


next day till toward the evening prayer, 


telling his wifehe ſhould ſup with a friend. 


His back was hardly turned, when No- 


houd ran immediately to the cellar. But 


ſhe was in the utmoſt ſut᷑prize at finding 


Ibad and Syahouk without the leaſt ſign 


of life. Her perplexity increaſed when 
ſhe conſidered ſhe had no way of getting 
rid of the two bodies; but, taking her 
reſolution at once, ſhe ſhut, up the ſhop, 
ran tolook towards the bridge of Bagdad 
for a fooliſh porter of Sivri-hiſſar*, and, 
having told him that a little hump-backed 
man who came to her houſe to buy ſome 


knives having died there ſuddenly, the 
feared ſhe ſhould be brought into trouble 


about it, ſhe proffered him four ſequins 
of gold, if he would put him into a ſack, 
and throw him into the- Tigris. The 


porter accepted her offer; and Nohoud, 
33 taken him home with her, gave 


him two ſequins by way of earneſt, treat- 
ed him with drink till it was night, put 
only one of the crumps into his fack, 


helped him up with it, and promiſed to 
give him the other two ſequins when ſhe _ 
was ſure he had performed his commiſ- 


ſion. 
The porter, with the crump upon his 
ſhoulders, being come to the badge ot 


4 Sieni⸗kiflat is a town of Natolia, the inhabitants of which are famous for their ſim. 
Bagdad, 
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Bagdad, opened his ſack, ſhot his load 


into the river, aud, running back to No- 


boud— Tis done,” ſaid he, laughing;- 


vyour man is fiſh- meat by this time. 


© Give me the two ſequins you promiſed 


© me. Nohoud then went behind her 


counter, under pretence of fetching him 


the money; but ſtarting back with a 
loud cry, ſhe pretended to fall into a 


 fwoon. The porter, ſtrangely pond, 
took her into his arms. After 
fetched her to herſelf, he enquired the 


aving 


cauſe of her fright. * An!” ſaid the 
cunning huſſey, acting her part to a mi- 


racle, go in there, and you will ſoon 


© know the cauſe.” The porter went in, 
and was {truck as mute ala fiſh when, by 
the glimmering of a lamp, he perceived 


the lame body which he thought he had 
thrown into the Tigris. The more nar- 


rowly he viewed it, the greater was his 
ſurprize. I am fure,' ſaid he to No- 
houd, I did throw that plaguy crooked 
© raſcal over the bridge: how then could 


he come hither? There muſt be witch- 
craft in it. However, continued he, 


© Tet us try if he will get out again.” 
Then having put the ſecond crump into 


the ſame fack, he carried him to the 
bridge; and chuſing out the deepeſt part 


of the Tigris, « his ſack, and 
threw in poor Syahouk. He was again 


returning merrily to Nohoud, not doubt- 


ing that his burden was gone to the bot- 


tom; when, turning the corner of a ſtreet, 
| he faw coming towards him a man with 


a lanthorn in his hand, He was ready 


to drop down dead with fear at the fight 


of Babekan, who was going home a lit- 


| tle overtaken with wine. He dogged 


him, however, a little while; and finding 


that he took the ready way to the houſe 


from which he had fetched the two 
crumps, he ſeized him furiouſly by the 
collar. Ah, rogue!” cried he, you 
© think to make a fool of me all night, 


do you? You have ſerved: me this 


© trick twice already; but if you eſcape 


the third time, Iwill be hanged.” Then, 


being a luſty fellow, he threw his ſack 


cover his ſhoulders; and, forcing him into 
it in ſpite of his teeth, tied the mouth of 
it with a ſtrong 2 and running direct- 


ly to the bridge, flung in poor Babekan, 


ſack and all. He walked a pretty while 


thereabouts, for fear the crump ſhould 


get out again to cheat him of his reward; 


. * The Daggial is the Antichriſt of the Mahometans. 
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but hearing no noiſe, returned to the cuts 
lereſs to demand the other two ſequins 
which ſhe had promiſed him. Do not 
© fear his coming any more, ſaid he, 
the moment he tet his foot into the houſe, 
© The wag had a mind to make me his 
© ſport for ever, I think. He only pre- 
© tended to be dead that he might make 
me trot my legs off. But I have dene 
his buſineſs for han now ſo thoroughly, 


any more, I will engage for him.“ 
Nohoud, ſurprized at this diſcourſe, 


deſired him to tell her what he meant b 


it. Why, replied he, I had again 
* thrown this damned crump into the 
Tigris, when, as I was returning to 
you for my money, I met him again 
about five or ſix ſtreets off, with a lan- 
thorn in his hand, ſinging and roaring 
under pretence of being drunk. I was 
ſo horridly enraged with him, that, 
laying hold of him, I forced him into 
my ſack in ſpite of all his reſiſtance, 
© tied it with a cord, and fo threw him 
© into the Tigris; from whence I believe 
© he can never return, unleſs he be the 
© Daggial* himſelt.* | 
Babekan's wife was in an 1 


« 
o 
c 
* 
* 
* 


ſhe, what have you done? You have 
now drowned my huſband. And have 


vou the N N to think I will re- 


ward you for this murder? Na, no; 
I will revenge his death, and go this 
moment to make my complaint to the 


„ ee | | 
The porter gave very little heed to all 


her threatsz he thought ſhe did this only 
to avoid paying him the money ſhe had 
- him. Without jeſting, ſaid 

e, © give me the two ſequins I have ſo 
* lawfully earned: you have made a fool 


b of me long enough already. I muſt 


be gone home,” Nohoud refuſing to 
pay him— I ſwear by my head, re- 
plied ne, in a violent rage, * if you do 
not give me the two ſequins this mo- 
© ment, I will ſend you to keep com- 
© pany with that crooked monſter I have 
© thrown into the river! Now, added he, 
© diſpute my payment if you dare. 

© am not ſuch a fool as you take me for: 
© I will have my money preſently, or I 
© will make the houſe too hot to hold 
© you.” The more the porter inſiſted 
upon his money, the more noiſe Nohoud 


\ 


made. 


that he will never come to your houſe 


inparalleled 
ſurprize at this news. Ah, firrah!” ſaid 


1 ne ml 
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the maſter of the houſe, '*lehd mel be 
© ſeech you, that ſabre of your: i for 
a moment; I will only cut d. Gear 


made. He weary of ſo much re- 
ſiſtance; and, taking her by the hair, 
he pulled her into the ſtreet, and was really 
going to throw het into the Tigris, when 


. the neighbours ran to her aſſiſtance. 


The porter upon this took to his heels, 
very much in dudgeon at having, as he 


+ thought, been ſo groſsly put upon; and 


was going towards the bridge in his way 
home, when he met three men, each with 
2 load upon his ſhoulder, as far as he 
could diſcern in the dark. He that went 
firſt took him by the arm. Where 
© are you going at this time of uight?” 
faid he. © What is that to you! ſaid 
the porter very ſnappiſhly: I am going 
© where I pleaſe.'—s You are greatly 
© deceived,” anſwered the ſtranger; for 
© you ſhall go where I pleaſe. Take 
this bundle off my head, and walk be- 
© fore me.” | 
The porter, ſurprized at the command, 
would have refiſted; but that man, hav- 
ing ſhook at him a ſabre four fingers 
broad, and threatened to cut off his head 
if he did not obey that moment, he was 


forced to take up the load, and go in 


company with the other two; whereof 
one {ſeemed a ſlave, and the other a fiſh- 
erman. They had not walked ten ſtreets, 
when they came to a little door, which 
was preſently opened by an old woman. 


They paſſed through a long paſſage, ve- 


ry dark, and arrived at laſt in a magni- 
ficent hall. But what was the porter's 
amazement, when, by the light of above 
forty tapers with which it was illumi- 
nated, he ſaw the crooked brothers he 


had thrown into the Tigris; two of whom 


were upon the ſhoulders of the ſlave and 


the fiſherman, and the third upon his 
. own head; he was ſeized with ſuch ter- 
ror, that he began to ſhake all over his 


body. He was more thoroughly con- 


vinced than ever, that ſo extraordinary a 


thing could be imputed to nothing but 
conjuration ; but, recovering a little from 
bis fright—* The devil take this curſed 


© crump- backed, one-eyed, ſon of a 


* whore!” cried he, in a very comical 
tone; © I believe I ſhall do nothing all 
night hut throw him into the river, 
* and not get rid of him at laſt. The 
* raſcal was ſo malggious to come back 
again twice to binder me from havin 

the ſequins the cutler- woman promifſ 

me; and here I find him again, with 
* two others beſides, not a farthing bet- 


ter than himſelf.— But, Sir, continued 


| be, addreiling himſelf to him that ſeemed 


d \ 


up his nets, he was ve 


© heads, and then go throw then. M1 


three into the Tigris, to ſee if they will 


« follow me again, I am ſo horridly 
unlucky to- day, that I am ſure the devil 


will carry then bark either to the cut - 


© ler's houſe or mine; do what I will.“ 


The porter having finiſhed this ſpeech 


of his, the caliph Watik-billah, for it 
was he himſelf, tay lord, that, by the 
example of Ha: ounArreſchid, his grand- 
father, walked out very often in the 
night-time in the ſtreets of Bagdad, to 
ſee what paſſed, and to be capable of 
making a judgment himfelf how the 
propleſked his government; this caliph, 
T fay, who was diſguiſed like a mer- 


chant, was in the utmoſt ſurprize at theſe 


words of the porter. He had been out 
that night with his prime vizw; and, 
having met a fiſherman, he aſked him 
whither he went. I am going, anſwered 
he, to draw up my nets, which I have 
left ever ſince yeſterday morning in 
© the Tigns.'—"" And what will you do 
© with the fiſh you catch?” replied the ca- 
liph. To-morrow,' {aid he, © I will go 
© ſell it in the market of Bagdad, to help 
© to maintain my wife and three chil. 


© dren.,'—" Will you bargain with me 
for your whole draught?” replied Wa- 
tik-billah. 


„With all my heart, an- 
ſwered the fiſnerman. Well,” faid the 


caliph, there are ten ſequins of gold for 
© it; will that ſatisfy you?' The fiſher- 


man was ſo amazed at ſuch a piece of ge- 


. nerglity, that he almoſt imagined he was 


in a dream; but, putting the ſequins in 
his pocket — My lord, replied he, tranſ- 
ported, © if I were to have as much for 
every draught, I ſhould ſoon be richer 
and more powerful than the ſovereign 
© Commander of the Faithful. F 
The caliph ſmiled at this compariſon, 
He went to the ſhore of the Tigris; en- 
tered into the fiſherman's boat; and, 
with his vizir, having helped him to draw 
much amazed 
at finding in them the two little crumps 
of Damaſcus, and a ſack, in which was 
the third. | St OT 
Au adventure W ſtruck lum 
with admiration, * $1 
© belongs to me, ſaid he to the fiſher- 


man, who was as much ſurprized as 


himſelf, © I am reſolved to carry it home 


© with me; but you muſt lend us a hand.” 
That * too DP | 


+ 


43. 


ince this/draught 
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leaſt” ſcruple of obeying him; the vi- 


' zi and he took the one Ibad, and the 


other Syhahouk, by the feet, and threw 


them on their ſhoulders; and the caliph 


himſelf having ſhouldered the ſack in 


which was Babekan, they turned back to 


go to the palace; when they met the por- 


ter, who had but a few moments before 
thrown the three brothers into the Ti- 


ris. 

As Watik-billah was dropping wet 
with the water that ran out of the fack, 
he ſtopped the porter; and, having forced 
him to eaſe him of his burden, he con- 
ducted him to a houſe which adjoined to 
his palace. There it was, my lord, that 
the porter of Bagdad, having by the 
words he ſpoke relating to the three 
crumps excited the caliph's curioſity, he 


_ defired him to explain himſelf more clear- 
Iy upon ſo whimſical an gdventure. 


« Sir,” replied the potter, * this ex- 
© planatipn you require is not ſo eaſily 
© made as you imagine. The more I 


think of it, the leſs I underſtand it: 
| © however, you ſhall have it juſt as I 


© think it happened to me.” 


Do you know, Sir, ſaid the porter, the 
4 cutler's wife that lives at the end of the 
ſtreet of the jewellers? No, replied 


the caliph. * You are no great loſer by 
© thebargain,' anſwered the porter. She 


is the miſchievouſeſt jade in all Bagdad. 


I would willingly give the two ſequins 
I am maſter of to have but five or ſix 
flaps at her foul chaps, for the trick 
the witch put upon me this night; 
though I am but poor, I ſhould fleep 
the better for tt. This cutler woman 
then — But ſtay, fince you do not 
know her, I will draw you her pic- 
ture. Imagine, Sir, that you have be- 
fore your eyes a great withered old wo- 


neat's tongue ; with a little forehead, 


that it is impoſſible to ſee ſhe has an 
without a teleſcope. - Her noſe has 15 
great a kindneſs for her chin, that they 
are always kiſſing one another; and 
her mouth, which exhales a charming 
odour, like that of brimRone, is ſo wide, 


not all this form a compleat beauty?” 
— Without doubt,” ſaid the caliph ; 
who, though impatient to hear the ſto 

of the three crumps, almoſt died 4 
laughing at the porter's comical deſcrip- 


tion. Vou are ſo excellent a painter, 


man, with a ſkin as black as a dried 


and eyes ſo far ſunk into her head, 


that it is not unlike a crocodile's. Muſt 
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of the caliph's liberality to make the 


© that I fancy I fee this cutler- woman, 
* and would lay a wager I could find her 
* out amongſt a thouſand.—“ Well, 
then, ſaid the porter, fince you know 
her now as well as if you had ſeen her, 
imagine that you ſee this lovely crea- 
ture, covered with a great- veil that 
hides all her perfections, come to chuſe 
me towards night at the foot of the 
bridge from amongſt five or ſix of my 
comrades, and promiſe me in my ear 
four ſequins if I would follow her, 
The deſire of gain entices me; I fly to- 
wards her houſe ; go in with her; ſhe 
throws off her. veil; I am frighted at 
the ſight almoſt out of my wits; ſhe 
certainly perceives it; and, to encou- 
rage me, pops into my hand a great 
flaggon of wine. I own, Sir, it was 
ſo excellent, that, without enquiring 
what country it came from, 1 emptied 
the flaggon. Yet I could not help 
trembling all the while I drank it; I 
was afraid ſhe had a mind to make me 
drunk, that ſhe might afterwards de- 
bauch me, and get me to ſpend the 
night with her, And it was not with- 
out grounds that I feared this; for ſhe 
careſſed me enough ' to make me be- 


© mea great bottle of date-brandy ; ſhe 
* amorouſly pours me out a large glaſo- 
* ful, which I tipped off without any 
© more ado; then ſhe propoſed to me— 
© But ſtay, ſtay; I think I drank two 


© glaſſes of brandy, upon further conſi- 


« deration.'— Drink fix if you will, 
anſwered the caliph, ſo you do but 

© make an end of ur ſtory.'—* Hold 
you me there, Sir, cried the porter; 
one cannot ſwallow down brandy at 
that rate, neither; 'twill fly into the 
head: I am half drunk with thoſe two 
only; and you would have me here, af- 
ter all that wine, tope down a bottle of 
brandy to boot. No, no, Sir; I will 
do no ſuch thing though the ſovereign 
Commander of the Faithful himſelf 
ſhould beg me upon his knees to do it. 
But let us return to our ſheep. 80 
then it was that the cutler-woman, 
ſeeing me grow a little merry, as one 
© may ſay, gave me to underſtand, that à 
© little crooked man, who came to her 
© houſe to buy ſome cutler's ware, had 
died ſuddenly in her ſhop; and that 
© fearing ſhe ſhould be accuſed of having 
© killed him, ſhe would give the four ſe. 
' © quins ſhe had promiſed me if I would 
© throw him into the Tigris. 2 
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lieve it. After the wine, ſhe brought 
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drank ſo much neither, but that I was 
« reſolved to make ſure of the caſh. I 
« demanded. two of the ſequins in ear- 
« neſt; ſhe gave them me, I puts little 
« Crump into my ſack, does as I was 
© bid, and comes back to take the reſt 
© of my money; when ſhe ſhews me 
again the very ſame man. I leave you 


to imagine, Sir, how much I was 


© ſurprized. I put him once more into 


my ſack, carried him again to the 


bridge, and, chuſing the moſt rapid 
part of the ſtream, toſſed him in; and 
5 i was returning to the cutler's, when 
© I again met the crooked toad with a 
lanthorn in his hand, and making as 
if he was drunk, I grew weary of ſo 
much jeſting, took hold of him rough- 
© ly, and puſhing him into my ſack? in 
* ſpite of his teeth, tied up the mouth of 
it, and flung him a third time into the 
Tigris, with my ſack and all, ima- 


_ * gining that would keep him from get- 


ing out again. I went back to the 
© cutler-woman, and told her how I met 
the crump alive, and in what manner 
I got rid of him; but, inſtead of pay- 
© ing me the two ſequins I expected, ſhe 
© pretended to tear her hair in grief, and 
* threatened to carry me before the cady 
for having drowned her huſband, I 
never minded her tears; but ſwore I 
would have my money. I made a 
bloody noiſe about it. The neighbours 
ran in at her cries; I took to my heels. 
* I was going home, grumbling in the 
' 12 very much; when you, Sir, 
forced me to take up this ſack upon 
my head, and bring it hither. 
* Now, Sir, continued the porter, 
© you may. eaſily gueſs the cauſe of my 
* fright, when, at my arrival here, I 
* found myſelf laden with the ſame man 
that I had three times flung into the 
Tigris; and beheld alſo two others fo 
* like him, that it is impoſſible to diſ- 
* tinguiſh between them but by their 
* cloathg,* ; + A 
Though the caliph could not fee into 
the bottom of this adventure, he took 
abundance of pleaſure in hearing the 
porter's ſtory. Then, having viewed the 
three brothers a little more narrowly, he 
thought he perceived in them ſome ſigns 
of life, and ſent immediately for a phy- 
lian. He came ſoon afterwards z and, 
finding that Ibad and Syahouk threw up 
with. the water they had ſwallowed a 
great deal of brandy, he did not doubt, 
a indeed it was true, but that their 
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drunkenneſs was the occaſion of their 
being thought dead. As for Babekan, 
nothing but want of air had almoſt ſuf- 
focated him; but as ſoon as his head was 
out of the ſack, he recovered by degrees; 
ſo that in half an hour's time his bro- 


thers and he were entirely out of dan- 


* | | ad. . 
ever was any body ſoj amazed as 


Babekan was at the ſight of his brothers, 


who were laid upon ſophas. He almoſt 
cracked his eye-ſtrings with ſtaring at 
them, and could not 
how he came into that ſtrange place with 
them. He fuffered himſelf to be un- 


drefled without uttering a ingle word, 


while the ſame was done to Ibad and 


Syahouk. 7 


1 „ 
The caliph, having cauſed the three 

crumps to be carried into different cham- 
bers, had them put to bed, and locked 


up. Then he ſent away the fiſnerman; 


and having ordered the vizir to keep the 


porter, and to uſe him with great Kind- 


neſs, he prepared to divert himſelf at the 
expence of the crooked brothers, and the 


cutler-woman, whom he arreſted next 
morning by break of day. _ 

To heighten his diverſion, the caliph 
cauſed to be made that night two ſuits 
of cloaths exactly like that which Babe-. 


kan wore when he was thrown into the 
Tigris. He ordered them to he put upon - 
Ibad and Syahouk, whoſe drunken fit 


was quite over; and, being all dreſſed 


exactly alike, he placed them behind 


three differen: pieces of hanging in a 


magnificent hall of the palace, and gave 
orders that they ſhould be diſcovered 


upon his making a certain ſign. | 
The vizir, who, with the porter and 


ſeveral guards, had been early in the morn- 
ing to arreſt the cutler's wife, brought 


her into the hall, where the caliph was 


already E upon his throne. He ex- | 


amined her with relation to what paſſed 
between her and the porter. She told 


him all that had happened, without con- 
cealing a tittle of the truth, and ſeemed 


very much concerned at the loſs of her 


huſband. * But,' ſaid the caliph, * is 


© not this a made ſtory that you tell me? 
© How is it poſſible theſe three crooked 
© brothers ſhovld be ſo exactly alike, that 
© the porter ſhould be deceived by them? 


Ab, my lord! replied Nohoud, he 


vas half drunk when I employed him; 
and, beſides, my hnſband and his hro- 
thers reſemble one another ſo perfectly, 


« that, if they were dreſſed in the fame 
"oats ; 4 G z 8 355 « cloaths, 


ſhbly conceive 
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cried ſhe, © what a prod! 
© the dead come again to hfe ?—Ts this an 
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- &cloaths, I hardly think I myſelf could 


* ie to diſtinguiſn one from the 
other. That' would be pleaſant 
indeed, faid the cahph, clapping his 


hands; I ſhould be glad to be a ſpec- 


© tator of ſus n an interview.” 

This w. che ſignal Watik-billah was 
to give _ he crumps to appear. The 
pieces. be anging were immediately 

d the cutlereſs was ready to 
ar nt the fight. © O Heaven!” 
is this? Do 


die with 


illuſion, my lord; and are my eyes 
faithful teſtimonies of what T ſee? 
You ſee right, replied Watik-billah ; 
one of theſe three iz your huſband, and 
the other two are ho brothers: you 
mult chuſe out your own from among 
them ; view them well. But I forbid 
them, upon pain of death, to ſpeak or 
make the lea ngn.” e 5 
Nohoud, in the utmoſt perplexity, ex- 


amined them one after another. She could 
not diſtinguiſh her huſband ; and the ca- 


liph, who was as much at a loſs to know 


them as ſhe, ordering him of the three 


that was Babekan to come and embrace 
his wife, was very much ſurprized to ſee 


the three crumps all at once throw their 
arms round her neck, and each of them 
affirm himſelf to be her huſband; | 
| Thad and Syahouk were not ignorant 

that they were in the preſence of the ſo- 


vereign Commander of the Faithful; 


but whatever reſpect they owed him, they 


thought they could not be revenged of 
Babekan better than by trying to paſs 


for him: and this latter got nothing by 
his rage and paſſion; for his two bro- 


thers obſtinately perſiſted in robbing him 
of his name. 

The caliph could not help laughing at 
this comical conteſt of the three crumps; 


but having at length re- aſſumed his gra- 
vity—* There would be no ſuch diſpute 


© among you, ſaid he, which ſhould 
be Babekan, if you knew that I want 


to diſtinguiſh him oy to give him a 


© thouſand baſtinadoes for his cruelty to 
© his brothers, and for his forbidding his 
«© wife to entertain them in his abſence.” 
Watik-billah, my lord, (continued the 


ſon of Abubeker) pronounced theſe words 


in ſo ſevere a tone, that Ibad and Sya- 


| houk ary 7 it high time to give over 


the jeſt. IF it be ſo, my lord, ſaid'each 


of them ſeparately, we are no longer 


* what we pretended to be with à dehgn 
* to puniſh our brother for his ill ufage 
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© of us. If there are any blows to be 
6- received, let him receive them, for they 
© are no more than he deſerves. As for 
© us, my lord, we implore your gene- 
© rolity ; and we are in hopes that your 
© augult majeſty, who never ſuffers any 
© to depart unſatisfied, will have the 
goodneſs to alleviate our miſery and 
Want.“ e | 

The caliph then threw his eyes upon 
Babekan, whom he ſaw in the greateſt 
confuſion. * Well,* ſaid he to him, 
© what haſt thou to ſay for thyſelf?— 
© Potent king, bel Babekan, with 
his face proſtrated to the earth, what- 
© ever puniſhmentT am to look for from 
your juſtice, I am nevertheleſs the hu. 
band of this woman. My crime is ſtill 
the greater, in that being the only 
cauſe of the baniſhment of my brothers 
from the city of Damaſcus, for a mur- 
der of which our reſemblance hindered 
me from being known the author, I 
ought to have let them participate in 
my good fortune, as they had ſhared 
in my bad. But if a ſincere repentance 
can obtain my pardon, I offer, from 
the bottom of my heart, to give them 
equal parts of all the money I have by 
© my labour gained fince my arrival 
© here at Bagdad; and J hope your ma- 


* 


© jeſty will pardon my ingratitude, upon 


© account of the ſorrow it gives me to 
© have committed it. | 

The caliph, who never intended to in- 
flict any puniſhment upon Babekan, was 
very well pleaſed to ſee him in this diſ- 
poſition ; he therefore pardoned him: 
and being willing that Ibad and Sya- 
houk, for the pleaſure they had given 
him, ſhould feel the effects of his libe- 
rality, he cauſed it to be publiſhed all over 
Bagdad, that if there were any women 
who would marry the two crump bro- 
thers, he would give them each two thou- 
ſand pieces of gold. There were above 
twenty that were ready to embrace ſo 
conflereble a fortune: but Ibad and 
Syahouk having choſen out of that num- 
ber thoſe that they thought would fitthem 
beſt, received of the caliph twenty thou- 
fand ſequins more, with which they traded 
in fellowſhip with Babekan. And theſe 


three brothers ſpent the reſt of their days 


in abundance of tranquillity, under t 

protection of the ſovereign Commander 
of the Faithful; who was ſo liberal to 
the porter, that he lived at his caſe ever 
after, without having any 'occahon for 
continuing his trade. "When 


/ 
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When Ben-Eridoun had finiſhed the 
adventures of the three Crumps of Da- 
maſcus— I ſwear by Aly“, ſaid Schems- 
Eddin to him, that if I have been ſen- 


a fible of any pleaſure fince the loſs of 


© my dear Zebd-El-caton, it has been 


that of hearing thee. Nothing, I think, 


can be more comical than the unravel- 
ling of this ſtory! You had good rea- 
« ſon to promiſe me ſomething wonder- 
ful; it is full of it throughout: and as 
] cannot reward too munificently——" 
Ah, my lord!” replied Ben-Eridoun, 
without giving the king time to make an 
end of what he was going to ſay, * it 1s 
not intereſt that I am actuated by. Re- 
© wards too great would only ſtir up more 
© and more the hatred of the phyſicians 
© of this city againſt my father, aud me 
« your faithful ſlave. I have felt the 
effects of it too much already ſince his 
departure; and my being ſtill alive is 
* owing to nothing but the happineſs I 
© have had to pleaſe your majeſty.— 
What doſt thou mean?” replied Schems- 


_ Fddin, ſurprized at this diſcourſe. '* Is 
there any body in Aſtracan fo bold as 


to try to do thee miſchict ?*— © we 
lord, returned the vizir Mutamhid, 
*iBen-Eridoun ought, I think, to have 
© been entirely ſatisfied with the conduct 
© I have uſed towards him. 
* your phyſicians informed me that he 
* made a mockery of the perplexity Cu- 
© berghe and I were in to find you new 
© entertainment every day; and aſſured 
me he boaſted that he himſelf could be 
© able to do it, if he pleaſed, till his fa- 
© ther's return, This, at firſt, put me 
* in a terrible paſſion againſt Ben-Eri- 


doun: I tried to frighten him with the 


© puniſhment his raſhneſs deſerved ; but 
] found him ſo unmoved at all my me- 
© naces, and fo docible to execute what 
© afterwards I 33 the phyſician 


* accuſed him of falſely, that I have done 


© him all the juſtice which is due to his 


merit, and ever ſince have looked upon 


him as my own ſon.” | 
lt is true, my lord, anſwered the ſon 

of Abubeker, addreſſing himſelf to the 

King of Aſtracan, I am far from hav- 


© ing any cauſe to complain of Mutam- 


* hid; I have received all the kindneſs 
© imaginable from him : but, in the mean 


* while, I am narrowly. guarded ; and 


One of 
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© the perfidious phyſician who ſought my 
deſtruction walks at liberty. 8 
That is by no means juſt, inter- 
rupted Schems-Eddin: © he fall be ſhut 
up in adark priſon till Abubeker's re- 
© turn; and, to put thee out of all dan- 
ger from the malice of the other phy- 
| icians, I make you vizir, and ſet you 
upon an equality with Mutamhid and 

Cuberghe, upon condition you have no 

reſentment againſt the former. His in- 

tentions were good; and I know lim 

too mercitul to have ever puniſhed thee 

with death, though I had not been ſa - 
tisfied with thee.” 

Ben-Eridoun, confounded at the good - 
neſs of his king, threw hitnſelf at his feet. 
He at firſt refuſed the honour which was 
beſtowed upon him; but was obliged to 
obey. * My lord,” faid he, fince your 
* majeſty forces me to accept a'dignity 
I find myſelf incapable of, I ſubmit to 
your ſupreme will; and do, for a be- 
ginning, afſure Mutamhid of an eter- 
nal and inviolable friendſhip. But as 
the oblivion of injuries is the ſureſt 
token of a noble ſoul, I beſeech you to 

pardon, at my requeſt, the phyſician 
that contrived againſt me: let him 
only know that I had it in my power ta 
puniſh his treachery, and would not 
make uſe of the opportunity. —“ No, 
no, replied Schems-Eddin ; © in this 

I will be obeyed: he ſhall never ſee the 
light again till Abubeker returns from 

Serendib; and he ſhall now with for 
that return as much as before he feared 
it. But till then, my dear Ben Eri- 
doun,' continued that prince, do not 
abandon me to the cruel afflictions 
wherein I am involved; but contri- 
bute, by the charms of thy converſa- 
tion, to diſpel the gloomy melan. holy 
into which the ſad remembrance of my 

loſſes inceſſantly plunges me.'— My 


© lord,” replied Ben-Eridoun, proftrat- 


ing himſelf on the ground, * fince your 
« majeſty has been pleaſed to e er 
© ſo far as to hear with ſome compla- 
© cency the humbleſt of your ſlaves, I 
* {wear-1 will never leave you ſo long as 
© I have the happineſs to pleaſe you: 
© all the moments of my life ſhall be de- 
© voted to your ſervice.'—— Continue, 
© then,” ſaid Schems-Eddin, * to give 
me marks of your affection, in telling 
© me ſome new ſtory that may afford me 


* Aly was the ſon-in-law of Mahomet. This oath is very much uſed amdng the 


Orientals. 
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© as mich diverſion as theſe I have al- 


© ready heard.” 


© I know one, my lord, anſwered 
Ben-Eridovn, © that is very particular: 
but I have already heſitated more than 
once to tell it you; I was afraid of re- 
viving in your mind the image of your 
misfortunes, by the conformity it bears 
in the beginning to the fatal accidents 
winch you have felt. It is true, the 
ſequel is very different, and will ſoon 


* 


make you forget the melancholy part 


© of it. But I dare not tell it, without 
© your majelty's expreſs command.” 
Schems-Eddin ſtudied ſome moments; 
and then“ My misfortunes,” faid he, 
< arealways ſo preſent to my mind, that 
© your relation cannot poſſibly make 


© them more ſo: therefore, my dear Ben- 
Eridoun, you may ſafely begin your 


© ſtory. Let the nature of it be what it 
© will, I will hear you with attention.“ 


Ben. Eridoun obeyed fo 13 a com- 
e terms to the 


mand, and ſpoke in the 


THE HISTORY OF OUTZIM-OCHAN- 
| TEY, PRINCE OF CHINA. 


LANF UR“, Emperor of China, had 

eſpouſed Katife, one of the molt 
charming princeſſes upon earth: no- 
thing in nature was ever more compleat; 


and the moment one caſt his eyes upon 


the globe of her face, he loſt the idex of 


all the beauties he had ever ſeen before, 


to think of nothing but the perfections 
of that princeſs, whoſe qualities of the 
mind were {uperior even to thoſe of the 
body. Such women ought to be im- 


mortal. But, my lord, the incomparable 


Katife ſeemed to appear in China only to 
leave in that Kingdom an eternal regret 
for the lois of her. She died in the firſt 
year of her marriage, briuging into the 


world a prince who was called Outzim-_ 

Ochantey. | | 

__ Fanfur was ſo afflicted at the death of 
his ſpouſe, that he ere the care of his 


dominions, to give himſelf wholly up to 
his deſpair. He built in his palace a 
magnificent tomb, upon which was, in 
white marble, the ſtatue of Katife; and 
never failed to go to it twice a day to 
waſh it with his tears. 

That prince had now lived almoſt five 


4-0 


years in this manner; when his chief 
vizir, who was a man of the greateſt pro- 
bity, preſented himſelf before him: he 
proſtrated his face to the earth, and get; 
ting up——* My lord,” faid he, may 
© your humble ſlave preſume to remon- 
* itrate to you that. your grief is of too 
long duration, and prejudices you in 
the minds of your people. Though the 
worthof Katite was inexpreſſibly great, 
yet they are aſhamed to. ſee you for ſo 
teclious a ſpace of time ſhed tears, whicſ 
would better become a woman than a 
king ſo potent as your majeſty. Ka. 
tife's beauty was really excellent ; but 
are there no other women in the world 
that may be equalled to her? If you 
are inſenſible to any beauty but hers, 
at leaſt conſider that you are anſwer- 
able to your ſon for a throne which I 
ſee your ſubjects almoſt ready to de. 
prive you of, if you continue to live in 
this retirement,” - 
Fanfur, ſurprized at the vizir's diſ- 
courſe, awaked as it were from a deep 
{leep; no leſs a reproof was neceſlary to 
fetch him from the lethargy he was in. 
© I am inconceivably obliged to you, 
vizir, ſaid he, for the ſincerity with 
which you talk to me. The intereſt 
of my ſon recals me to life: I ſhould 
© be greatly to blame if my deſpair ſhould 
* bring him to milery. Inform my ſub- 
© jets, therefore, that I will now appear 
© to them, and live, for the future in a 
© different manner from what I have 
c dons ſince the death of my dear Ka- 
© tie. | | 
The vizir had no ſooner told this news, 
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than the air reſounded with nothing but 


ſhouts of joy. Fanfur was very much 
beloved; and his ſubjects, though they 
were very well ſatisfied with the vizir's 
adminiſtration, teſtified, by a thouſand 
feaſts and rejoicings, the pleaſure it gave 
them to ſee their prince himſelf rule over 
them. | Rk ons 

As in all Fanfur's actions there ſtill 


remained an air of ſorrow, the vizir, to 


diſſipate it, brought him the moſt beauti- 


ful women in the world : their charms 
could not efface from his heart the image 
of the lovely Katife, whoſe memory was 
ſo dear to him, He looked upon them 
all with an inſenſibility which ſurprized 
the mandarins; and turning all his af- 
fections upon Outzinr-Ochantey, he de- 


There was a prince named Fanfur that reigned in China in the year 126g. 


— 
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clared that, ſo long as he was alive, he 
would never have commerce with any 
woman. WOE 
This only heir of the kingdom of 
China, my lord, had ſcarce attained his 
ſixteenth year, when he found in himſelf 
a violent inclination tor travelling. He 
one day aſked leave of Fantur for that 
urpoſe ; but that monarch, very much 
lurprized at ſuch a requeſt, after having 
repreſeuted to him, with wondertul ten- 
derneſs, all the danger he would expoſe 
himſelf to, and the uneaſineis it would 


be to him, con ured him to have no far- 


ther tho ghts of that deſign. 

Theſe remonitrances were ſo far from 

r{:ading Outzim-Ochantey to deſiſt 
rom his purpoſe, that taey did but in- 
flame his 77 90h and he reſolved with 

the firſt opportunity to * without 
Fanfur's conſent or knowledge. He pro- 
vided himſelf with a great number of 
jewels, as much gold as he- thought he 
ſhould have occahon for; and having 
engaged in his intereits ſix of his friends, 
they were the only perſons with whom he 
embarked in a little ſhip which one of 
them had ſecretly bought. | 

Of theſe perſons, one that had been 
his governor in vain diſſuaded him from 
his deſign; the prince threatened him 
with all his indignation if he ever opened 
his mouth about it to the king his father: 
and as Bakmas, which was his name, 
loved his pupil tenderly, rather than 
abandon him to the violence of the paſ- 
ſions which the heat of his youth was 
ſubject to, he reſolved to expole himſelf 
to the {ame dangers with him. EN 

The ſecond companion of the prince's 
travels was called Ahmedy: he was a 
mandarin of ſciences ; he poſſeſſed almoſt 
all the living languages; and' no man 


in the world ever equalled him in elo- 


quence, ITE 
The third was the ſon of the prince's 
nurſe, and of a rich merchant. 


The fourth excelled in muſick, and 


touched an inſtrument with ſo maſterly 
a hand, that he raviſhed all the ſenſes. 
The fifth was a painter, equal to the 
celebrated Many: and the laſt was ſo 
ſwift of foot, that he could overtake the 
nimbleſt beaſt in the courſe. 
The winds being favourable, and the 
veſſel an admirable ſailer, the prince went 
almoſt eight hundred leagues in leſs than 
ten days. He arrived at a ſea - port; 
where, after having landed, he made a 
preſent of the ſhip and all the equipage 
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to the pilot, with exact commands not to 


return to China in ſix years. F 

- Bakmas and Ahmedy, finding that 
Outum-Ochantey was very laviſh of his 
wealth in all the towns through which 
they paſled, ſoon repreſented to him that, 
ſince he intended to travel as a private 
man, he ſhould not live at ſo expenſive a 
rate; and that, if he managed with fo 
little economy as he had begun to do, 
his richeg be they ever ſo great, would 
be ſoon exhautted. The prince gave 
very little heed to this advice: he was ſo 


profuſe, that he was forced to have re- 


courſe to his jewels; the value of which 
amounted to ſo vaſt a ſum, that he 
thought it was impoſſible he ſhould ever 
want money. Vet, after having travelled 
about twelve thouſand leagues in diffe- 


rent countries, he began, too late, to 
perceive that he had better have followed 


the prudent counſel of the mandarin and 
his governor, He then grew ſenſible of 
his fault with great aflidkion, and found 

himſelf in the moſt melancholy condi- 


tion a prince could be in. To add to his 


uneaſineſs, he had made his ix com 
panions as miſerable as hinfelf : but he 
had the conſolation to ſes that none of 
them upbraided him with his want of 
conduct; but, on the contrary, all of- 
fered to aſſiſt him in his neceſſities, by 


profiling every one the art he was ma- 
er of, | 


And, indeed, they were no ſooner come 
to the next great town, but the runner, 
having heard that there was preſſing oc- 
caſion tor a man that could diſpatch ſome 


- very important affairs with expedition, 


offered his ſervice, He undertook to 


| pron, in leſs than four and twenty 
hours, a 2 


of above threeſcore 
leagues. His offer was accepted; and 
the prince and his companions were his 
ſureties. He was paid the money, the 
greateſt part of which he left with them; 
and having executed what he had pro- 
miſed, to the great content of thoſe who 
had employed him, the prince had the 
advantage of his diligence; and, living 
with great ceconomy, they came to ano- 
ther town, having now but four pieces of 
ſilver left them. 8 | 

The moment they were arrived there, 
the mefchant's ſon, who was a perfect 


maſter of arithmetick, went to a famous 
trader, and offered to balance all the ac- 
compts he had with his correſpondents 
in leſs than three days. Though this 
ſeemed almoſt unpoſſible, the trader #449 | 
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him about it, was wonderfully well ſa- 
tis fied with him, and paid him liberally. 
This ſum maintained the prince and his 
train a fortyight ; at the end of which 


they again found themſelves reduced fo 


the fame neceſſity. The muſician then 
took his lute, and ſang with ſo much 
melody and art, that the chief men of 


the ky had him to their houſes. They 


rewarded him nobly for the pleaſure he 
np them; and with this money they 
ied for ſome weeks. The painter then 


perceiving that they were again falling 


into the tame ſtraits, went to the king 
of the country where they then were: he 
offered to draw his pièture; which he 
did with ſo much art, and fo exactly 


like, that the king, amazed at ſuch a 


novelty, looked upon him as ſomething 
divine. He could not conceive it was 
-poſiible to draw lines fo juſt and ſo na- 


_ tural, that nobody could miſs knowing 


him by the picture, He gave the painter 
a diamond of great value, and three 
thouſand ſequins beſides. All the great 


men of that court, after the example of 


their prince, were drawn by him hke- 


_ wiſe; he ſucceeded perfectly well, and 


received ſuch conſiderable preſents, that 
he carried out of that city above ten 
thouſand pieces of gold. This was a 


great ſum, conſidering the condition the 
prince was in; but very little compared 


to the immenſe riches he had indiſcreetly 
ſquandered away. | 
They all put themſelves with this into 


better habits, were very ſaving of their 
money, and reſolved to return directly 
to China. They had now travelled above 


five Hundred leagues in their way thither, 


and were almoſt come to Zoffala *, when 
they were ſurrounded by a band of al- 
moſt two hundred robbers. 


Though Outzim-Ochantey was ac- 
companied only by his ſix comrades, the 


number did not frighten him; he reſolved 


to put himſelf into a poſture of defence. 
But Ahmedy having repreſented to him 
the raſhneſs of ſuch an enterprize, the 


prince laid down his arms. A man of 
a tolerable good mien, who ſeemed the 
| captain of thoſe rogues, accoſted him 


with civility enough for a perſon of his 
trade: We have no defign upon your 


little notion of the 
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lives, ſaid he; © ſince you do not reſiſt, 
ve will content ourſelves with what you 
© have: but, if a man of you had been 
© ſo bold as to defend himſelf, you had 
© all been dead before this.“ apt 
Ochantey looked upon him with indig. 
nation. * If you were but fifty to our 
© ſeven,' ſaid he, © I ſhould not "Ba you; 
* hut there is no contending againſt 
numbers; you are the maſter of our 
fortune. | Fs. 
This bold anſwer pleaſed the captain 
of theſe thieves. '* I ſee thou haſt cou- 
rage, ſays he; and I like thee for it: 
© upon that conſideration I will uſe thee 
well.“ Then having examined what 
the booty amounted to, he returned the 
ow a hundred ſequins of gold, and 
fifty a-piece to each of his companions ; 
gave them their horſes; and ſuffered them 
to continue their journey. | 
At length they arrived at Zoffala, 
where the Prince of China falling dan- 
gerouſly ſick, they ſpent moſt of their 
money, and found themſelves reduced to 


their former want. 4 


It was now Backmas's turn to employ 
his talent to enable them to purſue their 
journey ; but the city was inhabited only 
by merchants, whoſe heads ran upon no- 

thing but commerce, and who had very 
politeneſs he had 
ſtudied at the court of China, and pre- 
tended to teach: it was to no purpoſe that 
he boaſted his nobility all over the city; 
he loſt his labour, and met with nobody 
that ſo much as offered him a glaſs of 
water. He bit his lips with indignation, 

Bakmas, my lord, (continued Ben- 
Eridoun) was returuing home, and inthe 
deepeſt affliction, at not having been able 
to do his prince the ſame ſervice as bis 
companions had done, when he was met 

'by a venerable old man, whoſe foreign 
air ſufficiently ſhewed he was not of 
Zoffala ; he judged by Bakmas's looks | 
that he was ſtung with vexation; and 
being informed of the cauſe of it, he de- 
ſired him, with his company, to come 
and refreſh themſelves at his houſe. The 
prince went thither wich his train; and 
during the repaſt, the good old man ſee- 
ing that Bak mas boaſted mightily of the 
prerogatives that an illuſtrious birth ges 


„ Zoffala is a city in a kingdom of the ſame name, in the country of the Coff : es in 
Africa. Several geographers are cf opinion it is the Ophir where Sole mon ſent ſhips, and 
from whence he fetched ſo much gold and ivory. Two reaſons ſupport this opinion: fieſt, 
becauſe there is no country that has ſo much gold, and ſo many elephants; and, ſecond), 


becauſe it is the courſe that his ſhips ſailed in the Red Sea. 
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z man—* My friends, ſaid he to his 


ueſts, the poor man is always de- 
© ſpiſed, let his quality be what it will. 
If your circumſtances are narrow, it 
6 will be much the beſt way not to talk 


too much of your nobility; if, on the 


© contrary, you are rich, were you de- 
* ſcended from the dregs of the people, 
you would he univerſally revered as the 
« preateſt man upon earth.“ Having 
ſaid this, he put twenty pieces of gold 
into Bakmas's hand; and, riſing from the 


table to go about his affairs, the prince 


and his companions took their leaves of 
him. | 
What melancholy reflections did this 


advice bring into the prince's thoughts! 


He wept for very ſhame. * What!” ſaid 


he to himſelf, am I reduced by my own 
fault alone to ſubſiſt upon the talents of 
my followers? Without their help, 
© then, I ſhould be brought to the utmoſt 
poverty. Ahmedy Ring the prince 


overwhelmed with ſorrow, made ule of 


all his eloquence to comfort him : he 
even upbraided him with want of cou- 
rage in adveriity; and, heing departed 
from Zoffala, they came in a few days 
to a ſmall but very pretty town. Ahme- 


dy was no ſooner entered into it, but he 


made a proclamation that he would 


_ diſpute for eight days ſucceſſively upon 


any ſubje& whatſoever, againſt the moſt 


learned men there. At firſt people only 


laughed at his preſumption; but when 


they were come to the trial, he ſo raviſhed 


the hearers, and ſhewed ſo univerſal a 
knowledge, that he confounded all that 
diſputed againſt him. But in the end, 
his learning only provoked the envy of 
the men of letters: he gained by this diſ- 
pute nothing but a vain and fruitleſs 
glory; and his adverſaries formed ſuch 


. cabals againſt him, under pretence that 


his doctrine was cont to the intereſts 


of the ſtate, that he was forced to betake 


himſelf to flight to ſave his life; and if 
our ſeven travellers had not ſtill been 


maſters of a little caſn, they would have 


been very much at a loſs. . 

The learned Ahmedy was in a ſtrange 
confuſion: he declaimed a long time 
againſt the ingratitude and ignorance of 
the age; but at laſt, after eleven days 
Journey, they came to the gates of Zeb“. 

The Prince of China, oppreſſed with 
the cruel thoughts his misfortunes gave 


him O Heaven!” cried he, everyone 
© of you but Ahmedy has carned where- 


© withal to maintain us, and I alone have 


left my fortune untried: no, no, it ſhall 
never be written in heaven, that I was 
© always a burden to you.“ Then having 
told them he would leave them for an 
hour only, he ordered them to come to 
him in the principal place of Zeb; and 


reſolving to be obeycd, notwithſtanding 


all their oppoſition, he parted from them. 
After having W great part of the 
city, he ſat himſelf down upon a ſtone- 
ſeat which he found in his way, and was 


| ruminating upon his misfortune, when a 


funeral with the greateſt magnificence 


paſſed by the ſtreet where he was. He 


was {o buried in thought, that, not mind- 
ing what was doing, , 6 had not the leaſt 
curioſity to enquire who it was for whom 
the inhabitants of Zeb ſhed ſo many 
tears; and when the hearſe came by, he 
did not riſe up like all the reitot the ſpec · 
tators. 


Every body was ſo offended at this 


neglect, which they imputed to contempt, 


that they loaded the prince with a thou- 
ſand abuſcs. He did not think fit to 
make any anſwer, conſidering with him- 
ſelf what injuries we are expoſed to by 
overty: but his filence being likewiſe 
ill interpreted, one of the officers of the 
funeral ſtruck him rudely on the face 
8 a wand which he carried in his 
and. 


Outzim-Ochantey was ſo tranſported | 


with rage at this blow, that, drawing his 
ſword, he parted the head of that infolent 
officer from his ſhoulders. This bold 
action amazed all the ſpectators: they 
ran upon the prince; but he, defending 
himſelf like a furious lion, diſpatche 
thirty of them before they could ſeize 
him. But, oppreſſed with numbers, he 
was at laſt taken: they tied his hands, and 
were juſt carrying him to a ſhameful pri- 
ſon, when his ſix companions came 
luckily to rhe place where this bloody 
{ſcene had been acted. | 

They all in a moment drew their ſabres, 
and falling ſuddenly noe thoſe who had 
made themſelves maſters of Outzim- 
Ochantey, ſoon delivered hini out of 
their hands. The prince then again took 
up his ſabre, and joining his defenders, 
they ſpread ſuch terror throughout the 
city, that the attendants quitted the fu- 


* Zeb is one of the chief provinces of Biledulgerid, near the Defarts of Poarca in Africa, 


1 . 


whoſe capital bears the ſame name. 
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neral, and all fled away with the utmoſt 

ſpeed. | 4 8 
Ahmedy, upon enquiring of Outzim- 

Ochantey what was the occaſion of all 


this diſturbance, was very much ſurprized 


to find that he did not know himſelf: 
but having learnt of him that drove the 


heearſe, that it aroſe upon his not having 
| pare the reſpect due to the corpſe of the 


King of Zeb, named Mezuan, who died 


without any heir, he reſolved to take ad- 


vantage of the general fear; and adviſing 
the prince and his comrades to ſheath 
their ſabres, he led them towards the 
place whither the people had betaken 
themſelves to flight. They arrived at an 
open part of thc cown, where the inha- 
bitants were aſſembled; and, walking with 
a grave pace, he accoſted ſome of the 
rime men, who beheld them with a ſort 
of reſpect mixed with terror. | 
Ahmiedy then made a ſign that he had 
ſomething of importance to communicate 


to them. There was preſently an uni- 
verſal filepcez and that wiſe Chineſe 


ſpoke to them in their own language with 


ſo much eloquence, that all the people 


who were about them did not at all grow 
weary of hearing him, and ſeemed to look 


upon him as a man inſpired. He ſoon 


improved this credulity; and, pretend- 
ing to have been forewarned by our great 
rophet of all that was to happen after 
ezuan's death, and that to put an end 


to the differences that might ariſe among 


the chief men of the province about the 
election of a new king, he had received 
orders to bring them from the further- 


moſt parts of the earth a young prince of 


unheard of bravery; he then commanded 
them in ſo ahſolute a manner to receive 


+ Outzim-Ochantey for their king, that 


nobody durſt contradièt him: he after- 
wards gave them a raviſhing deſcription 
of his wiſdom, and particularly of the 
valour he had ſhewn ſuch prodigicus 
tokens of, and concluded with promiſing 


them all manner of proſperity under his 


government, 8 
This diſeourſe, pronounced with the 

air of a prophet, and heightened with all 

the charms of eloquence and graceful 


action, ſarprized even the leaſt credulous 


minds. The people gave a thouſand 


ſhouts of joy. Let this young hero, ſent 
dus by Mahomet, reign over us and our 


c poſterity,” cried hops and let the man 
evation be looked 
© vpon-as an enemy to the great prophet.” 


"Though the pretenders to the kingdom 


themſelves had undertaken to caba} 
againſt the Prince of China, they could 
not have convinced the people, or remoy- 
ed the prejudice they were in: but on the 
contrary, they themſelves giving credit 
to the Mandarin's words, with one voice 
e Outzim-Ochantey King of 
Zeb; and he was in. mediately carried 
about the city, which owned him for their 
ſovereign. 5 

* That prince was in a ſurprize not to be 
expreſſed. He took this advent: re for 
one of thoſe agreeable dreams which a 
man is unwilling to come out of ; but, 
finding it real, be received with gravity 
the honours that were done him, ordered 
Mezuan's funerel to be continued, aſ- 
ſiſted at it himſelf with his companions, 
and having takenout of thepublick trea. 
ſury a hundred thouſand ſequins of gold, 


he diſtributed it among the people. 


That there might be nobody diſcon- 
tented in the whole city of Zeb, the new 
king, after having cauſed the bodies of 
thoſe whom he and his followers had de- 
prived of life to be buried, commanded a 
magnificent tomb to be raiſed in their 
honour, and made Ahmedy affirm that 
they all ſhoyld enjoy the reward ſet apart 


for good Muſſulmen. And, to comfort 


their families by ſomething more ſub- 
ſtantial than words, he gave their wi- 
dows, and each of their children, ten 
thouſand ſequins of gold. | 
Ahmedy and Bakmas hardly ever 


quitted the prince; who regulated his 


conduct entirely by their prudent coun- 
ſels, He liberally rewarded the other 
companions of his travels; and was near 
five years upon the throne, adored by all 
his ſubjects. But the love of his own 
country working upon him, and inceſ- 
fantly calling to mind the grief his ab- 
ſence mult be to the king his father, he 
reſolved to return to China, For this 
purpoſe he aſſembled the prime men of 
the kingdom; and having made them 
2 with his intentions, he beg- 
ed them to chuſe two from among them - 
elves to govern the ſtate with Ahmedy 
and Bakmas, until they heard from him; 
and deſired them, in caſe they ſhould re- 
ceive no news from him in three years, 
® go immediately upon electing a new 
ing. 
T ſhall aſs over in ſilence, my lord, 
(continued Ben-Eridoun) the arguments 


that were uſed to diſſuade the prince from 
going, and the regret his ſubjects ſhewed 
to part with him, Whatever ſorrow he 

5 perceived 
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perceived in their countenances, and 
whatever uneaſineſs he himſelf felt at 


leaving them, he remained firm in the 


ſame ſentiments, embraced his fix com- 
nions, who would fain have gone with 
im, took a Jarge quantity of gold and 
alone and incognito 
from his capital. Ahmedy, who had 
raiſed him to the throne, was the moſt 


concerned at the abſence of the prince. 


© My dear lord;* ſaid he to him, receiv- 
ing his farewel, © ſince you are inilexible, 
and I mult loſe you, perhaps for ever, 
© accept, I beſeech you, of this carbun- 
cle; preſenting Outzim - Ochantey 
with a precious ſtone of the bens of a 
nut, and full of taliſmanick characters. 
The light of the ſun, ſaid he to him, 
© is not more radiant than that which 
* this carbuncle emits in the dark, It 
vas given me by a ſage cabaliſt; and I 
put it into your hands, my lord, as the 
© moſt precious thing that I have. You 
vill perhaps have occaſion for it in the 
* tedious journey you have undertaken,” 
The prince accepted of Ahmedy's pre- 
ſoht; and, after having tenderly em- 
braced him, he ſet forwards for the do- 
minions of the king his father. Ss 
There happened nothing extraordi- 
nary to the Prince of China in the ſeveral 
courts through which he paſſed. He 
nerally ſtaid ſome time at each, where 
e made a very noble figure: but he was 
quite cured of the extravagance which 


had before rendered him ſo miſerable. 


At length, after a year's travelling by 
ſea and land, he came to the dominzons 
of a prince named Kuſeh*. At the en- 
trance into his capital was a great open 
ſquare, made ſpacious by the deſtruction 
of an old temple, which idolaters had 
formerly dedicated to a deity called Pu- 
dorina, It was upon the foundations 
of that temple Kulch 1 had built a mag- 
nificent palace, before which ſtood a great 


obeliſk of black marble; upon which, on 


one ſide, was carved in letters of gold 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
and, on the other, ſeveral maxims of 
gallantry. | | | 
The young Prince of China was amuſ- 
ng himſelf with examining this whimſi- 
I pyramid, when he perceived at the 
windows of the palace two women of 
uncommon beauty. He was preſently 
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ſtruck with their charms and, enquiring 
who they were, he learnt that they were - 
the king's two daughters; the eldeſt of 
whom was named Modir, and the young- 
erGulpenhe T. He admired the former 
extremely; but ſome ſtrangers gave him 
ſo horrid a character of her, that he ſoon 
effaced from his heart the impreſſion the 
had made there. That princeſs,' ſaid 
they, * is never the fame, One day ſhe 
is fair, and the next day black: ſheab- 
© hors one week, what the laſt ſhe loved 
© to diſtraftion. Her caprice is an in- 
diſpenſible law ; it extends it's power 
even to the language: and ſhe keeps 
the ſubjects of the king her father in ſo 
ſervile a dependance, that nobody, with- 
out running the riſque of being thought 
ridiculous, can door ſay any thing that 
is _ approved by this fanciful prin- 
4 # 
© As for Gulpenhe,' ſaid a ſenſible 
old man to him, * though leſs handſome, 
© the is much more to be feared than 
© her ſiſter; it is almoſt impoſſible to re- 
© fiſt her charms. She keeps an old 
© black woman-ſlave named Kouroumt, 
© who changes her figure and cloaths 
every moment to ſurprize young ſtran= 
| 2 that arrive in this city, This 
angerous princeſs has built a ſump- 
tuous palace adjoining to the kings. 
The gardens are delightful; there is in 
them ſeveral labyrinths ingeniouſly 
contrived, and where ſhe generally 
wanders with her lovers : but they are 
no ſooner entered into a little walk em- 
broidered with roſes, than they come 
immediately into a vaſt open countr 
called the Meadow of Satiety. In this 
place no roſes are to be ſeen ; they are 
all ſtripped from their leaves: in their 
room there grows an ugly fruit, long 
© and reddiſh; and all tafte of pleaſure is 
* ſoloſt there, that every body wiſhes for 
© nothing but to eſcape from thence for 
© ever. In vain Gulpenhe has placed a 
© large dyke at the end of the rol; -walk; 
© there is hardly any body, eſpecially 
© the men, but what eaſily leap it. 
After having left this old wiſe man, 
the prince was reflefting upon what he 
had beard: when he was, accoſted by a2 
woman covered with a very thick veil. _ 
My ſon, faid that woman to the 
prince, taking him by the hand, and 


* Kuſch, in Argbick, ſignifies Effeminate, a Man of little Beard. | 


+ Gulpenhe ſignifies Peach-tree Bloſſom. 


1 Kouroum fignifics in Arabick Chimey- ſoot. 


Hz drawing 


56 
drawing him afide, you are but newly 
© come into this country; I perceive it 
by your indifference, and your care- 
leſſneſs in not going in queſt of ſome 
lucky adventure, which are not un- 
common here for ſuch men as you. I 
bring you tidings of one which you 
ought to eſteem the chief happineſs of 
your life. Only follow me, and be 
© diſcreet. ' | | 

Curioſity hurried away Outzim-O- 
chantey: he followed the woman with- 
out aſking any queſtions; and, after a 
pretty long walk, he eame to a very nar- 
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rom ſtreet; at the end of which his guide 
having opened a little door, ſhe led him 


up a ſtair- caſe, and through a dark entry, 
into a hall illuminated by above a hun- 
dred tapers, and enriched with all the 
moſt brilliant ornaments that art and 
nature can afford. It was perfumed 

with ſuch delightful odours, as en- 


chanted the ſenſes; and the woman, hav- 


ing left him to give her miſtreſs notice of 

his arrival, the prince contemplated all 
the beauties of the place he was in. He 
was ſoon diverted from that employ- 
ment by the entrance of a young lady 
into the hall. He was ſtruck with her 
charms the moment he ſaw her; and, 


caſting himſelf haſtily at her feet How 
* 


much tobe envied is my fortune, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, which brought me 
hither to {wear to you an eternal love! 
No, Madam; all that is moſt beautiful 
upon the face of all the earth does not 
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© come up to— The prince was go- 


ing on, when ſhe ſuddenly raiſed him up: 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, with ſome emotion, and 
her face all overſpread with that lovely 
bluſh which modeſty alone produces, 
have a care what you do: I am not ſhe 


that ought to cauſe theſe violent tranſ- 


= pa) I am but an unfortunate ſlave, 
« But, let my preſent condition be never 


© ſo mean, I would not change it for 


© that of the lady you are going to ſee. 


© Tf her rank is noble, her conduct is ſo 


far from it, that I am aſhamed for her 
© every moment. Youare now to think 
of nothing but how to make a proper 


return for the tenderneſs ſhe is fo in- 


< diſcreetly laviſh of to all mankind.” 
The Prince of China was liſtening 
with ſurprize to, that beautiful perſon, 


when the old flave who had conducted 


him thither entered with the Princeſs 
Gulpenhe, who reſted upon her arm. 
Do you imagine, my lord, (continued 


Ben- Eridoun) what was the ſurprize 


/ 
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and uneaſineſs of the prince; he had been 
ſo prejudiced againſt her by the old man 
he had met in the ſquare before the pa- 
lace, and by that lovely perſon, that he 
remained ſpeechleſs : and the princeſs 
might eafily have perceived his indif- 
ference, if ſhe had not been ſo accuſtom - 
ed to flatter herſelf, that ſhe interpreted 


his ſilence in her own favour. 


Though ſhe was dreſſed in the moſt 
gallant manner in the world, and the 
prince beheld in her a thouſand charms, 
capable to move the moſt inſenſible of 
mankind, he received her. carefſes with 
an inſenſibility that exceeded all ima- 
gination. His mind was wholly taken 
up with the young beauty, to whom he 
had at firſt addrefſed his vows; and he 
thought her behaviour ſo noble, and fo 
different from that of Gulpenhe, that he 

had much ado to refrain, even in her 
preſence, from giving that charming 
creature new we, of his love; but, re- 
flecting that ſuch an imprudence might 
perhaps deprive him of her for ever, he 


put a conſtraint upon himſelf, and pre- 
tended for ſome moments to anſwer the 


favours Gulpenhe ſhewed him. The 


prince was aſhamed of her advances; but, h 
in ſpite of his repugnance, they were ſo 


engaging, that he might perhaps have 
been overcome by them, if one of the 
3 ſlaves had not come in to tell 
her that the King her father would ſpeak 
with her that moment. | 

Gulpenhe ſeemed vexed at this inter- 
ruption. I will ſoon return,” ſaid ſhe 
to the prince; * and I dare ſay you will 
not be impatient in the company where- 
in I leave you.” She then ordered the 
young perſon whom Outzim- Ochantey 
already adored; to converſe with him un- 


til her return; and went out immediately 


with Kouroum, the old woman that had 
accoſted the prince. e 

He was not at all ſorry for Gulpenhe's 
departure; and, making the beſt of her 
abſence, he threw himſelf a ſecond time 
before the knees of that incomparable 
woman. How much have I ſuffered, 
Madam, faid he, in the little time I 
© was with the princeſs! In vain ſhe is 
© fo liberal to me of her charms; ſhe 
© ſhall never be miſtreſs of a heart, over 
* which you alone have a ſovereign em- 
© pire.*—* Sir, replied the young lady 
proud! „I am not ſo eaſy as Gulpen- 

he. Though I am reduced to an igno- 


minious {lavery, my ſoul is more free 


© than hers; and the idleneſs and luxur 
. vhie 
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* which reign in this court, have not yet 
© been able to corrupt my heart. It 1s 
© decreed my hand ſhall be his who ſhall 
© have the courage to put me in poſſeſ- 
© ſion of my dominions, after having 
© revenged the death of the king my fa- 
© ther.” F 

The tears that upon theſe words ſtream- 


ed in abundance from the princeſs's eyes, 


pierced the very ſoul of the young prince. 
Nothing, charming princeſs, will ſeem 
jmpoſſible to me, ſaid he, to re- eſta- 
© bliſh you in all your rights. Name 
but tome your enemies, and I will con- 
« vince you that the ſole heir of the King 


© of China is not utterly unworthy of 


« your affection. The princeſs earneſt- 
ly viewed the prince: Ah, my lord!” 
fad ſne, my pride in vain oppoſed the 
inclination I found in myſelf towards 
© you: I am now fully aſſured that you 
are deſtined to be my huſband. Yes, 
© prince, I accept you for my defender 
and I do it ſo much the more joyfully, 
© becauſe I may now Ry upon be- 
ing ſhortly revenged of a traitor that 
© has occaſioned all the misfortunes of 
© my life. Gulpenhe's abſence, conti- 
nued ſhe, © will give me time to inform 
| © you of the particulars of my adven- 


© tures, + I know the reaſon of the king | 


© her father's ſending for her. | 
A young prince, named Atabek, 
| a yeſterday in this court to treat 
of ſome affairs with King Kuſeh. This 
monarch, very uneaſy to have his plea- 
ſures interrupted, and unfit to carry on 
a war which Atabek comes to declare 
© againſt him from a very potent king, 
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if he does not obtain the ſatisfaction 


© he demands; this unworthy mo- 
* narch, I ſay, has agreed with his 
< 8 that ſhe ſhall uſe all her arts 
*to 

prince. She will certainly ſucceed in 
_ © thisdefign; and, while ſhe employs her- 


* ſelf to her ſatisfaction in this new con- 


educe the heart of that young 


* 
* queſt, I ſhall perhaps have leiſure 
© enough to tell you my misfortunes.” | 

Outzim-Ochantey a thouſgnd times 
embrace the princeſs's knees, who was 
not diſpleaſed with theſe tranſports ; and 
having made him fit down by her upon a 
ſopha, ſhe began her ſtory thus. | 


THE HISTORY OF GULGULI-CHE- 
MAME, PRINCESS OF TEFLIS, 


Owe my birth, my lord, to the wiſe 

Gomer-Vſouph, King of Teflis , 
and the Princeſs Ayna, the daughter of 
the enchanter Zal-reka, King of Pala- 
bad : but To my birth was illuſ- 
trious, I have neyer been the more happy 
for it; on the contrary, ſcarce did I be- 
gin to ſee the light, when Heaven, re- 
olved to perſecute me, ſhed upon me it's 
blackeſt influences. 

The enchanter Zal-reka, my grand- 
father, after having endued me at my 
birth with all the qualities neceſſary to a 
princeſs, gave me alſo an extraordina 
patience; foreſeeing, without douht, that 


it would be one of the moſt neceſſary 


virtues he could beſtow upon me, and 
named me Gulguli- Chemame r. 
The wiſe Gomer -Yſouph, my father, 


made it his whole buſineſs to inſtrutt me 


in all the moſt ſublime parts of nature 
and religion. At fifteen years old I 
poſſeſſed almoſt all the ſciences, beſides 
the talents J had cultivated in the other 
occupations of my ſex. One day, as 1 
was walking with the king my father in 
the gardens of the palace, he ſtopped on 
a ſudden to liſten to the chirping of ſeve- 
ral birds. I ohſerved thei ha iearkened 


to them with great attention; and I was 


amazed to ſee him laugh out without any 
cauſe. This ſurprized me in a man of 
his wiſdom. I was fo importunate with 
him to know the reaſon of his doing ſo, 
that he told me he underſtood the lan- 


-* Teflis, formerly Artaxata, the capital of Georgia, is ſituated at the bottom of a moun- 
tain whoſe foot is waſhed by the River Kur. The people of Georgia are the handſomeſt of 
any in all the eaſt; there is not an ugly face to be ſeen in the whole country, either of man or 
woman, Nature has laviſhed upon moſt of the female ſex charms which are not to be found 
elſ-where; and it is impoſſible to behold them withaut loving them. They are for the gene- 
rality tall, well-ſhaped, not at all too fat, and go very.loole about the waiſts, ſo that they 
have hardly any hips z but they ſpoil their faces with paint. Their habits are like thoſe of 
the Perſians. In a word, it is impoſſible to draw more charming faces, or exacter ſhapes, 


than thoſe of the Georgian women. 


\+ Palabad is the peninſula between the Ganges, in the Indies. 
1 Chemame, in Arabick, ſignifies Apple of Odour 3 and Gulguli, Colour of Roſes. _ 
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gude of all Nn and that two wrens 


ad juſt brought a piece of good news to 
the other little birds. And what is this 
* news?” cried I laughing, imagining 
my father did but jeſt. It is,“ ſaid he, 
© that a miller's mule being fallen down 
© near the fountain of Jaſmins, the ſack 
© the had upon her back is broken, and 
© there is a great deal of corn ſpilt upon 


the ground.“ I begged Gomer-Y fouph 


(continued the lovely Georgian) to mn 
me to the fountain. He did ſo; and, 
indeed, I beheld fo great a number of 


| birds buſied in picking up the corn which 
the miller had left upon the ground, that 
I was in the utmoſt amazement... I per- 
ſecuted my father to teach me that Ja - 


guage; and, almoſt negleQing all the 
other ſciences to apply myſelf wholly to 


that, I became in leſs than a year's time 


as ſkilful in it as Gor: Tones him- 
felf. It is impoſſible, my lord, (con- 
tinued Gulguli-Chemame) to conceive 
the pleaſure it affords one to underſtand 
the different jargon of animals; it 1s 
much more full of wiſdom and nature 
than that of men: and I may, perhaps, 
relate to you hereafter things of it which 
will give you no ſmall delight. But at 


_ preſent let us return to my ſtory. 


I had now attained my ſixteenth year, 
and we were very far from expecting the 
misfortune that hung over us; when a 
traiterous enchanter, named Biſeh-El- 


Eafak *, out of an old averſion he had. 
to our family, ſurprized us one night 


with a numerous army. He ſtrangled. 
the wiſe Gomer-Vſouph and the queen 
my mother; and was going to deprive me 
too of life, when, touched by my cries, or 


perhaps by ſome little beauty he perceived 
| 2 he contented himſelf with carry- 


ing me with him to an iſland in the mid- 
dle of the Caſpian Sea, where he ſhut me 


up in a ſtrong tower. This iſland was 


guarded by phantoms that were inceſ- 
ſantly upon the watch; horrible tempeſts 
continually daſhed the coaſts; and no 


mortal could approach it with impunity, 


except only one day in the year, on 
which all the Enchanters, Fairies, Genii, 
and other ſpirits of that nature, were in- 
diſpenſibly obliged to aſſemble in a grotto 


of Cochin- China, in order to give an 


account of their actions to him who had 
been choſen their king the year before, 


and to proceed to a new election of one 


from among themſelves. 
' * Kaſak, in Arabick, ſignifies Inhumane. 


+ Palimban is the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in the iſland of Sumatra. 
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The perfidious Kaſak had no ſooner 
brought me to this melancholy priſon, 
but he tried to aſſuage my grief by the 
moſt reſpe&ful manners. My deſpair 
was ſo violent, that I loaded him with 
the bittereſt reproaches; and I teſtified 
ſo much horror for. his E that he 
was twenty times upon the point of de- 
ſtroying me: but hoping, perhaps, that 
time would bend the ſtubbornneſs of my 
temper, he only laughed at all I could 
ſay; and leaving me à prey to the ſharpeſt 
all dien, he did not come to me again 
until eight days afterwards. I tremble 
yet, my lord, when I call to mind that 
dreadful moment. The traitor endea- 
voured, in vain, to perſuade me: but 
finding that my ſorrow, inſtead of di- 
miniſhing, increaſed every day, he flew 
into the moſt violent fury, and told me, 
in plain terms, that T muſt conſent im- 
mediately to his infamous deſigns, or he 
would cauſe me to be burnt alive. 

This choice did not at all frighten me: 

I beheld, with great tranquillity, the pre- 
arations for my death, and ran to it with 
Joy; when the enchanter, who had no 
| deſign upon my life, carried me back to 
the tower, © I am now going to Cochin- 
© China,” ſaid he, from whence I ſhall 
« return in four and twenty hours. I 
© allow you that farther time to come to 
© a reſolution ; and if I do not find you 
© obedient to my abſolute will, T ſhall uſe 
© the utmoſt violence towards you.” 

I did not condeſcend to anſwer theſe 
inſolent menaces; and being reſolved to 
deſtroy myſelf, rather than endure that 
barbarian's brutalities, I ſaw. him depart 
without the leaſt fear of his return, 

Zal-reka, my grandfather, was not 
ignorant of the place of my confinement, 
nor the author of my miſery. 

That enchanter impatiently waited for 
Kaſak's abſence. He no ſooner ſaw him 
depart for Cochin - China, but, by the 
power of his art, he diſperſed the thick 
clouds which concealed me from the eyes 
of all the world: he freed mie from the 
diſmal tower I was in; and, after hav- 
ing ſet me upon terra firma; cauſed the 
iſland which was the habitation of the 
perfidious enchanter to be ſwallowed up 
in a moment in my preſence; and con- 
veying me through the air with incre- 
dible rapidity, he placed me in a vaſt 
open country, from whence one might 
behold the city of Palimban f. | 


It 
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It is impoſſible to give you an idea of 


the exceſs of my joy: I embraced my 


ndfather with all the tenderneſs ima- 
inable. My daughter, ſaid he to 
me, I muſt go without delay to Cochin- 
China, where we are obliged to be be- 
fore ſun- riſe. I will there put up all 
my complaints againſt your perſecutor. 
© You are no longer in his power: do 
« you now go in queſt of the prince,” 
At theſe words, my lord, (continued 


Gulguli-Chemame, ſhedding a flood of 
tears) Zal-reka ſtopped ſhort. | A cold 


ſweat roſe upon his face; he loſt the uſe 
of his ſpeech for ſome moments; and 
then returning to himſelf—* Ah, my 
dear daughter!” ſaid he to me, in a 
weak voice,-* my hour 1s come! I ſee 
© the ſword of the angel of death ready 
© to cut the thread 4 life! All my art 
ecannqt ſave me from gg to give an 


account of my actions before the tri- 
© bunal of our ſovereign Judge. But I 


© have the conſolation, at my death, to 
© know that a young prince, after hav- 
ing ſlain your tyrant, ſhall marry you, 
© and reſtore you to the poſſeſſion of the 


© dominions the traitor has uſurped from 


© you.” Then, my grandfather having 
ſtruck the earth with his foot, there aroſe 
out of it a dun-mule richly harneſſed. 
* There is ſoniething, ſaid he, in a dy- 


ing voice, and embracing me for the laſt 


time, to carry you where your deſtiny, 
calls you. Only remember, my dear 
Gulguli-Chemame, added he, that 
* you were horn a princeſs; that memo- 
* randum includes all your duty.” 

| Zal-reka had ſcarce ſaid theſe words, 
when he expired in my arms. Judge, my 
lord, of the exceſs of my grief and fear : 
I loſt the only ſupport I had in the world, 
at the tinge when he was moſt neceſſary to 
me. My deſpair was ſomewhat heighten- 
ed by the impoſſibility I ſaw myſelf in 


to pay him the laſt duties; and I could 


not reſolve to leave his body to the wild 
beaſts, when there aroſe out of the earth 


a magnificent tomb of porphyry aud 


jaſper. I put Zal-reka into it, in a coffin 
of cedar; and ſhutting the door of the 
tomb, which I waſhed with my tears, I 
ſaw riſe up over-againſt me a group of 
braſs, repreſenting the cruel Kaſak, 
whoſe head was ſevered from his body, 


and a young man with a ſabre in his 


hand. As the ſtatues were pretty high, 
I could not diſtinguiſh the features of 
ny pe conqueror: I only obſerved 
that he wanted a finger of the left-haud, 
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Aud as before I began to make you this 
relation of my misfortunes, I took no- 
tice that you want the little finger of the 
ſame hand, I preſently judged it was 
you, my lord, that the great prophet has 
choſen to avenge me. I then gave my- 
ſelf up, without reſerve, to all the ten- 


derneſs that is due to him who is one day 
to be my huſband. . 


= 


The Prince of China, my lord, (con- 
tinued Ben Eridoun) threw himſelf that 
moment at the feet of the Princeſs of 
Teflis: he could not find words ſtrong 
enough to let her know the exceſs of his 
joy, when ſhe raiſed him up with extreme 
goodneſs. Let me make uſe of Gul- 

penhe's abſence, ſaid ſhe to him teu- 
derly, to finiſh, my ſtory ; I ſhall af- 
© terwards find tiine enough-to- make a 
© return to theſe proteſtations of love, 
* which are the only happineſs. of my 
life.“ The princeſs then reſuming the 
thread of her diſcourſe, went on thus. 


I mounted upon my mule, and had 
travelled almoſt three hundred leagues 


without meeting with any accident; 
when, one morning, ſtopping to make 


her drink at a ſpring, the water of which 
was extremely clear, ſhe would not come 
near it. For my part, being very dry, 
and ignorant of the conſequences that 
attended the drinking of the water, 1 
got off my mule, and took ſome in the 
ollow of my hand. I had no ſooner 
brought it to my lips, but I fell back- 
wards. I know not, my lord, what be- 
came of me in that moment; I only re- 
member that, when I returned from the 
trance I had been in, I found myſelf in 
the arms of a huge black man, whole 
under - lip was ſo thick, that it hid near 
all his chin. I gave a terrible ſhriek at 
the ſight of this monſter. He only laughed 
at it; and throwing me into a great 
leathern-ſack, which he afterwards of ed 
up, he put the ſtrings of it under his left- 


arm: and I cannot tell, my lord, whi- 


ther he was going to carry me, when a 
man, ſo little that he might eaſily have 
walked between the black monſter's legs, 
rode full ſpeed upon a horſe whoſe. height 
was proportioned to his own. Stop, 


© cruel Coſayb!' cried he to him at a 


diſtance; * it js time to put an end to 
your tyranny !*. 1 55 | 

Coſayb (which was the name of the 
frightful black) gave but little heed at 
firſt to the little man's threats; yet, when 
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he was at à certain diſtance from him, I 
thought J could perceive, 7 the motion 
of his arm, that he trembled all over his 
body. He preſently hung the ſack in 
which I was upon the branch of a tree, 


and put himſelf into a poſture of defence | „ 
THE HISTORY OF BOULAMAN-SAN G- 


with an jron-club all full of ſpikes. For 
my part, my lord, I had my thoughts 
about me. With a poniard that I had 
at my girdle I made a hole in the ſack 
large enough to ſee through it the com- 
bat, which I imagined muſt conclude 
entirely to the black's advantage: but 
judge of my ſurprize, when, after an 
bobſtinate reſiſtance on both ſides, I ſaw 
that little hero, with one back-ſtroke of 
his ſabre, cut off both his enemy's legs, 
and afterwards ſever his head from his 
body. I cannot expreſs to you the joy 
I felt at ſo incredible a victory: I ripped 
the ſack enough to put my head out; 
and, addreſſing myſelf to my deliverer, 
I let him know, in few words, the infinite 
obligation J had to him. | 
I be little man was ſurprized to ſee me 
in that poſture; he ſeemed extremely 
troubled that he could. not reach at me 
to help me down: but I, being more 
fruitful of invention than him, cut the 


ſack in ſuch a manner, that, having made 
two large long ſtraps of it, I ſlid down to 


the ground without hurting myſelf in the 
leaſt, Madam,” ſaid the 


to have come time enough to hinder you 
from being the laſt obje& of Coſayb's 
© cruelty, I ſhould. not perhaps have 
© had that happineſs, unleſs I had been 


* Panda on with a deſire to revenge a 
4 1 


ſter that has too long felt the tyranny 
« of the villain I have juſt now ſlain.— 


then, replied I. © But, Sir, forgive 


with the diſproportion there is between 
Coſayb and you, you could yet over- 


R f“ «a q K Aa 


replied the little man, to ſatisfy you. 
If you will come with me to Achem *, 


© where the king my fatherreigns, I will 


© by the way inform you of the motives 
© of my revenge, and by what ſuper- 
© natural aſſiſtance I was able to conquer 


ittle dwarf to 
me then, * whatever pleaſure it gives me 


I am very much beholden to Chance, 


my e how is it poſſible that, 


come him ?*—* It is no hard matter,“ 


* 


the traiterous Ge T mounted 
again upon my mule, (continued Gul. 
guli-Chemame;) and this is what my 
dcliverer related to me. 


HIER, PRINCE OF ACHEM, 


AJ 110. would think, Madam, o 


boss upon my hure, Mit an 
the ſon of a gianteſs? Yet nothing is 


more true than that Lowe my birth to the 


Fag-Houry, Princeſs of Serendib, who 
is almoſt eight feet high. But then von 


are to know, that, to make amends for 


that, my father, named Kouter-Aaſmai, 


8 of Achem, is yet leſs than my- 
elt. N 


Love makes every thing equal. My 
father, who in his travels became pal. 


ſionately enamoured of Fag-Houry, did 
not think ſhe was too big for him; and 


the princeſs my mother, touched with his 
ſolemn proteſtations that he would love 


her all 


dib, was but ſeven years old, ſhe con- 


\ ſented that my father ſhould carry her to 


Achem, where he eſpouſed her. 
My mother was brought to- bed of 


O 


me four months and a half after their / 
marriage, according to the manner of the 
Pigmies, from whom my father was a 


great way off deſcended, and I was named 
Boulaman-Sang-hier, But as ſhe had 
conceived two children at the ſame time, 
after four months and a half more ſhe 
likewiſe brought forth a daughter; who 


taking after her, and being born accord- 


ing to the common order of nature, was 


called Agazir the Tall, Thus, though 
my ſiſter and I were born at different 


times, and of different ſtatures, that did 
not. hinder us from being twins, When 


Agazir was grown marriageable, her 
beauty made fo much noiſe, that ſhe was 


ſought in marriage by all our neigh- 
bouring princes : but one of our rela- 


tions, who was called Badem, and reign- 


ed at Pedir t, prevailing above all the 


* Achem is a city famous for it's haven, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in 
the northern parts of Sumatra, with a ſea-port very much reſorted to by the Indians. 
I + Pedir is a famous kingdom, and gives it's name to it's capital, which is ſituated about 
twenty leagues from Achem, at the extremity of the iſland of Sumatra on the north-ſide, 


reſt; 


and almoſt under the line. 


_ 


_* — A mn omar moet 


is life, never minded the great 
inequality there was in their ſtature. As 
ſhe was miſtreſs of herſelf, becauſe the 
king her brother, who reigned in Seren. 
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reſts was 5 upon the point of ſee- 
ing his paſſion crowned with ſucceſs, 
when unhappily the cruel Cuſayb fell 
in love with Agazir. The refuſal he met 
with from the king my father enraged 
him. He warned any body from pre- 
tending to marry the princeſs, upon pain 
of his wrath; but his threats were de- 
ſpiſed; and my father, being reſolved 
upon Badem's marriage with my ſiſter, 
they were brought before the pagod. 
art of the ceremony was now over; 

the bonze had finiſhed all, the prayers; 
and Badem was going to on Agazir 
his hand, when all the ſpe 
. ſtrangely amazed to find the prince with- 
out motion, and to ſee that he was no- 
thing but a ſtatue of marble. 

| This dreadful metamorphoſis ſtruck 
my father and all the court with horror. 
My ſiſter, who tenderly loved Badem, 
almoſt died with grief; and the moſt 
_ valiant men of Achem, ſeeing how much 
my father laid this accident to heart, re- 
ſolyed to go and ſeek out Coſayb, to de- 
E him of life; but, of all thoſe that 

ve been upon this deſign, I am the 
only one that ever came back. 
Lou are to underſtand, Madam, (con- 
tinued Boulaman-Sang-hier) that it is 
impoſſible to come by land into our do- 

minions but — that place where 
my combat wifi Coſayb was fought. 
That perfidious wretch, as I was after- 
wards informed, very well knew he muſt 
expect to be puniſhed for his crime. He 
formed the enchantment which you cer- 
tainly felt the effects of. You are no 
ſooner come thither, but a burning thirſt 
obliges you to refreſh yourſelf at that 
pernicious ſpring, whoſe water immedi- 
ately takes away the ſenſes ; and ſeveral 
brave men of Achem have in all likeli- 


hood | wag 60 by that ſurprize which has 
put 


into the power of the cruel 
Coſayb. At 8 my ſiſter was al- 
moſt reduced to be his victim; when, 
walking the day before yeſterday, very 
uneaſy, upon the banks of the canal 
which is at the bottom of the gardens of 
the palace, I ſaw a boy about nine or ten 
years old trying all manner of ways to 
t a tortoiſe out of it's ſhell; and not 
eing able to do it, he threw it ſeveral 
times, with all his force, againſt a great 
ſtone. The ſhell of this tortoiſe was ſo 
brilliant, that it ſeemed ſtudded with dia- 
monds. I took it out of the boy's hand; 
. and was viewing it narrowly, when i 
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-1t again into the canal. 


to have kept it, 


ators were 
© you have done her.“ 
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thought I heard ſome comphints pro- 
ceed from it. I put it to my ear; and, 
indeed, heard that it begged me to throw 
I was at firſt 
ſomewhat frighted at ſo extraordinary a 
thing: but, though I was very deſirous 
immediately obeyed, 
— very little accuſtomed to fiich re- 
2 s. I had ſcarce put the tortoiſe into 
the water, when it appeared again, and 
thanked me for the ſervice I had done 
her. Aſk whatever you will, ſaid that 
little creature to me, and you ſhall ſee 
© how grateful the Fairy Mulladine will 
be for ſo eſſential a piece of ſervice as 
I remained for 
ſome time motionleſs with terror, (con- 
tinued Boulaman-Sang-hier;) but, ani- 
mated by revenge Succourable Fairy,” 
lied I, © fince you put ſo great a va- 
* * upon ſo ſmall a kindneſs, furniſh 
© me, I beſeech you, with means to de- 
© liver my ſiſter and Prince Badem from 
Coſayb's perſecutions.'—* Stay for me 
© herea moment, anſwered the tortoiſe ; 
I vill fetch you the aſſiſtance you want.) 
Then re-plunging for ſome time into the 


water, ſhe came again to the top, hold- 


ing in her little claws the ſabre I made 
uſe of; and having informed me of the 
enchanted ſpring, ſhe ordered me to go 
and fight Coſayb; and, without waiting 
for my anſwer, dived into the canal. 

I did not a moment delay the execu- 
tion of Mulladine's command, (added 
the little Prince of Achem;) I flew to 
my revenge, notwithſtanding all the ar- 

uments of the king and queen, who 
ooked upon my death to be certain; and 
I arrived very luckily to deliver you, 
Madam, from that monſter's brutality. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
OF - GULGULI- CHEMAME, PRIN= 
CESS OF TEFLIS, 8 


'UST as the prince had ended his 
ſtory, (continued the fair Georgian) 

we arrived at the palace of Kouter- 
Aaſmai, King of Achem. | | 
They had looked upon the apparition 
of the Fairy Mulladine to the prince as a 
viſion; and were ſo doubtful of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the combat, that they were be- 
wailing his death, when they perceived 
that the King of Pedir had reſumed his 
former ſhape. 'That monarch, who ceaſed 
to be a ſtatue at 5 very moment _ 


— 
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the monſter expired, came to meet us, 
with the king, the queen, and the Prin- 
ceſs Agazir. So ſoon as the Prince of 
Achem had told the particulars of his 
victory, which I confirmed, nothing was 

to ng woe or ſeen but rejoicings ; every 
one ran to ſee the black giant; who, dead 
as he was, had ſtill in his countenance 
ſomething ſo menacing, that he frighten- 
ed the moſt intrepid. The king com- 
manded a great fire to be kindled, in 
which the traitor's body was thrown ; 
and having given orders for building in 
that place an eternal monument of the 
Prince of Achem's victory, he cauſed 
that happy day to be celebrated by a 
thouſand gallant diverſions. Badem and 
bis illuſtrious ſpouſe overwhelmed me 
with marks of friendſhip; and I could 
willingly have paſſed a conſiderable time 
with them, if a deſire of revenge had not 


carried me away to find out my deli- 


Verer. 5 ; a ef , 
It was not without great violence to 
himſelf, that Boulaman-Sang-huer could 


reſolve to let me go: he was become paſ- 


ſionately enamoured of me. But though 
his little perſon was very agreeable, and 
he had an infinite deal of wit, and I was 
indebted to him for my life; yet, as I 
very well knew, that he was not decreed 
to revenge me of my tyrant, I begged 
him earneſtly not to think of loving me 
any longer. Wy Le 

The little prince was ready to die with 
ſorrow at my feet. However, be did all he 
could to obey me; and, contenting him- 
felf with all my eſteem, he ſaw me em- 
bark with a-great deal of tranquillity in 
| n | 4 


was born, my lord, to fall out of one 


misfortune into another. We had ſcarce 
ſailed a hundred and fifty leagues, when 
our veſſel was attacked by a famous cor- 
ſair. As we were much weaker than him, 
we were forced to ſubmit. It was not 
without tears that I ſaw myſelf again de- 
prived of my liberty: but a moment af - 
terwards I had not ſo much reaſon to 

complain, when Faruk (which was the 
name of the corſair) accoſted me with a 

certain timorouſneſs very unuſual in men 


of hus profeſſion: It is not juſt, Ma- 


dam, ' ſaid he to me very civilly, that 
ſuch beauteous bands as yours ſhould 
be loaded with chains: you are from 
„this minute free How h 


appy ſhould 
A be if your heart were as much ſo a 
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your perſon, and if my reſpe& and 
* complaiſance. could one day deſerve 
© able ; 

Whatever was my ſurprize at ſo ſpeedy 
and pathonate a bn I yr 
would be my beſt way to diſſemble with 
Faruk. I gave him ſome glimpſe of 
hopes that I might in time be ſenſible of 
his love; and upon this I enjoyed a per- 


fect freedom. 


I began to exerciſe the power I had 
over his mind, by delivering from chains 
not only all thoſe that he took in our 
ſip, but even ſome ſlaves which he had 
taken upon other occaſions. He did 
more ; he reſtored them one half of what 
they had loſt, put them on board a little 
brigantine, gave them arms and provi- 
ſions, ſuffered them to take what courſe 


they pleaſed, and reſerved out of all his 


prizes but one young Indian woman, 
whom he deſigned to keep me com- 


- pany. 


This woman (continued the Princeſs 
of Teflis) was of a raviſhing beauty: a 
majeſtick port, a noble air, ſparkling eyes, 
a mouth and teeth extremely lovely, black 
hair that ſet off a ſkin as white as ſnow, 
and a charming neck, formed one of the 
moſt charming women that ever my eyes 
beheld; and all theſe perfe&ions were 
heightened by a graceful way of ſpeak- 
ing, which ſtole away the hearts of her 


hearers. Ie, 

However violently I was afflicted, the 
young Indian was ſtill more ſo: her 
*bright eyes were continyally drowned in 
tears; and though I gave her a thouſand 
careſſes to ſtop their courſe, it was all at 
firſt in vain, I repreſented to her that I 
was perhaps yet more unhappy than her- 


ſelf; but that, humourmg the times, I 
put a conſtraint upon myſelf to conceal 


my grief from Faruk. Ah, Madam!“ 
ſaid ſhe, © I have not ſo much ſtrength. 
of reaſon as you, and cannot ſo eaſil/ 
© aſſuage my ſorrow /: the condition I am. 
© in reduces me to deſpair,” I preſſed 
that amiable creature to tell me the occa · 
ſion of this ſharp affliction. Spare me 
© ſucharelation, Madam, anſwered ſhe; 
my ill fortune is not worthy to give 
© you a moment's concern.“ But, in 


ſhort, (continued Gulguli-Chemame) I 
ſo often embraced the young Indian, 
mixing my tears with hers, that at length 
Lengaged her to ſpeak to me thus. 


THE 


THE HISTORY OF SATCHE ARA“, 
PRINCESS OF BORNEOfF. 


DRUNINGHIR, King of Borneo, 
having wedded Gulbeas f, Princeſs 
of Sumatra 8, had by her two daughters, 
of which J am the younger. The king 
and queen, who loved one another ten- 
derly, died after twelve years marriage, 
and conſequently left us very young. 
Though my ſiſter was then but nine 
years old, and I a year leſs than ſhe, we 
felt all the grief won at this loſs ; 
and if any thing could diminiſh it, it was 
that my ſiſter and I were not parted from 
one another's company. 

Ghionluk, King of Java, who had 
eſpouſed my mother's. ſiſter, and whom 
at her death ſhe begged to take care of 
us, came himſelf to Borneo. He left a 
viceroy there; and taking us with him 
to Java, committed us to the management 
of the queen his wife. 

The prince had but one ſon, who was 
a little older than my eldeft ſiſter. He 
was continually with her; and ſaw, with 
pleaſure, that Sirma (which was my 
ſiſter's name) made a ſuitable return to 
his affection: it was indeed almoſt im- 
poſſible ſhe ſhould refuſe her heart to a 
. who had ſo many good qualities. 
He was of a charming perſonage; and 
his countenance had ſomething in it ſo 
engaging, that it was impoſhble to ſee 
him without loving him. But what 
made him moſt agreeable with my ſiſter, 
was the ſweetneſs of his temper, and the 
ſharpneſs of his wit. 1 85 

The King of Java cheriſhed the me- 
mory of our mother in her children: he 
formerly made his addreſſes to her him- 
ſelf; but falling into a long and dange- 
rous ſickneſs, during which his life was 


often deſpaired of, he was very much 


ſurprized, at his recovery, to hear that he 
was prevented by the King of Borneo 
our father, the King of Sumatra having 
diſpoſed of Gulbeas m his favour. This 
gave him a great deal of uneaſineſs: but 


the Princeſs Gulitad-hare, my mother's 


„ Satche-Cara, in Arabick; ſignifies Black Hair. . 
+ Borneo is an iſland whoſe capital bears the ſame name, and is fituated in the Indian 


ocean. 


t Gulber ia a White Ref.... 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, are the thr 


extent. 
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ee principal iſlands of the Sound, 
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ſiſter, being a ey image of 


the elder, Ghionluk could think of no 
way to mitigate his ſorrow for the Joſs 
of the other but demanding this in mar- 
riage. He eaſily oben Ka; and had 
by her, at the end of ten months, Samir- 
agib, the model of all perfection. 

That prince was now above twenty 
years old; and the king his father be- 
ginning to think of a wife for him, threw 
his eyes upon the Princeſs Biſnagar|], the 
only heireſs of the kingdom of that 
name. | 15 

This was indeed ſo advantageous a 
match for the Prince of Jaya, that Ghi- 
onluk imagined his ſon's atnbition would 
be very well ſatisfied with the alliance ; 
he informed him of the reſolution he had 
taken to ſend amballadors to the King of 
Biſnagar in order to obtain the princeſs; 
but he obſerved the prince to be ſo un- 
eaſy at the propoſal, that he was perſuad- 
ed it was not agreeable to him. Per- 
© haps the weight of the engagement 
« frightens you, my lord,” ſaid he to him 
mildly; but if you knew the Princeſs 


© of Biſnigar, who is called Donei- 


© Kerin@, becauſe there is nothing in na- 
ture more charming, you would quickly 


c 
change your mind. I give you a 
o 


month's time to come to a reſolution : 
let me have an anſwer by that time, 
© ſuch as may ſuit with the obedience I 
am to expect from you.” OE 
The prince made a profound obeiſance, 
without returning any anſwer then he 
retired into his own apartment; and be- 
ing a little recovered Ne the trouble he 
was in, he came into that where my ſiſter 
and I were together. He looked upon 
us melancholy for ſome time without 
ſpeaking a word, and his tears beginning 
to fall, notwithſtanding all he could do 
to reſtrain them, Sirmar, in abundance of 
emotion, aſked him kindly the' cauſe of 
his affliction. Ah, Madam!“ aid 
Samir-agib to her, redoubling his tears, 
© what a barbarous command have I juſt 
© now received? The king my father 
© deſigns me for the Princeſs of Biſnagar, 
© and I have but one month to reſolve 


c 


a 


The kingdom of Biſnagar is in the Indies, beyond the Ganges» It is of a very large 


'C Compleat Pearl. 
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© upon a union which would be the moſt 


© inſufferable misfortune of my life, if 


© I had not courage enough to refiſt my 
c father's will.” My ſiſter (continued 
Satche-Caia) ſeemed thunder-ſtruck at 
fhis news: ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly upon the 
prince; and, ſeeing him extremely de- 


jected —* Ah, Samir-agib, faid ſhe, 
© how miſerable ſhall I be made! You 


© will obey your father's command; and 
I love you too well not to adviſe you to 
© do ſo. What is Borneo in Compariſon 
© to Biſnagar, or a rough pearl to a per- 
© fect one Hold, Madam, cried 


the Prince of Java; * compariſons are odi- 
© ous: Donei-Kerin, let her be ever ſo 
© deſerving, ſhall never poſſeſs either my 
hand or my heart; they are both re- 
© ſerved for Sirma alone; and I will 


c ſoonef die than break the oaths I have 
ſo often made to be none but yours,” 
How tender and generous was this con- 


verſation, and how pleaſed was my ſiſter 


with theſe freſh proteſtations of the prince 
her couſin! He came every moment to 


aſſure her of his love; and above three 


weeks were paſſed of the tnne Ghionluk 


had given him to conſider, when that- 


monarch, walking one evening in the gar- 
dens of his palace, perceived the prince 


his fon entering by himſelf into a little 


grove, He had obſerved that he was 


| 525 of late melancholy and thought- 


ul, and that he had always loved ſolitude 
ever ſince he had ſpoken to him of the 
fair Donei-Kerin. He was deſirous to 


know the cauſe of this alteration; and 
therefore, commanding his followers to 


ſtay there for him, he flipped behind a 
cloſe row of trees, from whence ne could 
ger” lec and hear Samur-agib. 


hat prince, who thought himſelf 


alone, and at liberty to complain, at firſt 


gave himſelf vp to a profound thought- 
fulneſs; afterwards he feemed to liſten 


with attention to ſome little birds which 


filled the air with their accents. * Happy 
© birds!* cried he, * that are not con- 


* ſtraincd in your loves, and ſubmit to no 
© other laws but thoſe which your incli- 
nations prompt yon to; continue your 
agreeable ſongs: my ſoul, which 1s 
plunged in the ſharpeſt grief, cannot 
behold your felicity without envy ; it 
renews my own torments. The time 
approaches, continued he ſadly, when 


my father. O Heaven! how ſhall I 
acquaint him with a paſſion ſo contrary 
to the intereſts of his greatneſs! The 


c 
q 
c 
c 
c 

-6 
c 
c 
c 
« 
c 


I mult return an anſwer to the king 


Princeſs of Biſnagar will undoubtedly 
weigh down in his heart that goodneſs 


which he would fliew me upon other 


Princeſs of Borneo can touch a foul ſo 

inſenſible as mine? What roſe can 
| boaſt a colour ſo beanteous as that 
which ſhines on the cheeks of the 
lovely Sirma? Or who can ſhew ſuch 
divine charms as appear in her face, 
and from which the heavens themſelves 
ſeem to Horrow their ſerenity ? Hope 
not, iceble mortals, to come in compe- 
tition with my adorable princeſs ; ſhe 
deſerves to give laws to the whole uni- 
verſe. But whither does my paſſion 
hurry me?“ ſaid Samir-agib, mourn- 
fully interrupting his own extravagances, 


s 
c 
. 
© occaſions; but what woman heſides the 
. 
c 
Cc 
o 


(1 
* 
c 
c 
6 
« 
U 
c 


Alas! the more charms that princeſs is 


miſtreſs of, the more tears the privation 
of her muſt coſt me. But why ſhould 
I ſhed tears? Can I burn with a more 
glorious flame ?—Ah! charming Prin- 
ceſs of Borneo! you have not yet power 
enough over my heart; a love ſo vio- 
lent as mine ought to ſerve as an exam- 
ple to all the world. Let us break a 
timorous ſilence, endeavour to obtain 
you of the king my father; and if nei- 
ther my prayers, ſubmiſſtweneſs, nor 
tears, can move him, let us teach Ran- 
kind that it is dangerous to irritate a 


6 
0 
| 
© heart that looks upon death as the end 
[4 


of miſery.” 


Samir-agih went out of the grove in 
this reſolution, and left Ghionluk as much 


ſurprized as afflifted at what he had 


learnt, The prince his fon was very 


dear to him: he had a'preat kindneſs for 


my ſiſter and I, (continued Satche. Cara) 


but the kingdom of Biſnagar inclined 


him in favour of Donei-Kerin. He re- 
tired, nevertheleſs, very uncertain what 
to fix upon; and, after having reicined 
his train, he locked himſelf up in his 
apartments, and would be ſeen by no- 
body. His mind was in great agitation 
all the reſt of that day and the following 
night; but, kis ſon's ſatis faction being 


dearer to him than that which he expected 


from ſeeing him united with Donei- 
Kerin, he no longer heſitated what to do, 
but ſent for Samir-agib. My ſon, 
ſaid he to him, I know what paſſes in 
*- the bottom of your heart: you are in 
love with Sirma; and, whatever reaſons 
I may have to oppoſe this paſſion, 
© yet apyrove it, becauſę it is, I find, the 
© chief happineſs of your life. But as the 
© authority I have over the Princeſs of 
| Borneo 
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Borneo might induce the world to be- 


c unite, you together, we muſt think of 
« ſome means to bring it about without 
« endangering my honour,” q 

Sarnir- agib at theſe words was as much 
amazed as it is poſſible to imagine. He 


bluſhed, bent his eyes to the ground, and 


was fome time without anfwering the 


king his father, fearing that monarch 
might make uſe of this artifice only to 
_ diſcover his paſſion for Sirma; but, being 


come a little to himſelf, he thought he faw 
ſo much ingenuouſnels in Ghionluk's 
actions, that, throwing himſelf at his 
feet Ah! my lord, ſaid he, embracing 
them, © how can J expreſs the ſenſe I have 
of your goodneſs? You reſtore me to 
© life in the very moment when perhaps 
J was going to give myſelf up to the 
* moſt fatal deſpair. Ves, my lord, I 
© adore the lovely Sirma. The blood 
that joins our families has ſo bound our 
© hearts to each other, that nothing but 
© death can diſſolve fo lovely a union; 
* and, ſince your majeſty is willing to 
c conſent to it, there is a ſure way to 
© avoid wounding your delicacy in this 
© point. The princeſs is of age to fill a 


© throne; give me leave, my lord, to 


cs 


| ou her upon that of her anceſtors: 
o 


orneo is the fitteſt place for me to win 
* herinz and there J am in hopes love 


alone will prevail with her in my ta- 


© your. 


How ingennous is your paſſion!” re- 


plied Ghionluk, embracing the prince his 


fon. © Go then,” {aid he, © inform your 


< princeſs yourſelf of this news, and make 


© all the neceſſary preparations for con- 


* ducting her to Borneo. | 

I was with my ſiſter (continued the 
young Indian princeſs) when Samir- agib 
entered her apartment. Joy Aparkled 


/ in his eyes; and he was fo tranſported 


with the converſation he had had with 
the king bis father, that it was ſome time, 
before he could ſpeak. He embraced 
Sirma's knees in a rapture. Charming 
* princels,” ſaid he, at length every thing 
* conſpires to my good fortune; Donei- 
* Kerin is now no longer mentioned; 


Jou are from this day Queen of Borneo: 


© I have juſt received orders to prepare 


every thing for placing you upon the 


throne of that kingdom; there you will 
be abſolutely miſtreſs of your own will; 


this yews; the raifed up Samir-agib. 


and there I will live and die your ſlave. 
My fiſter felt an intinite deal of joy at 


My dear couſin,” faid ſhe to him, © my 
e lieve. that I made uſe of that power to will | | 

* your's, ſince from this day I accept you 
for my lord and huſband; and f Hal 
never think myſelf happy any longer 


ſhall be always ſubmiſſive to 


- 31 
* N 1 * 


©. than, while I enjoy your tenderneſs. 
J was preſent at this converſations 


which gave me inconceivable ſatisfaction, 
(continued Satche-Cara;) it ended in 


new aſſurances of love; and the 8 
then retired to give orders for our 


ture, which was fixed for the fifteentn 


day following. During that time my ſiſter 
received the compliments of the principal 


lords of Java; every one of them, in order 


to ingratiate. himſelf with the young 
prince, whoſe paſſion den was unac- 
uainted with, made magnificent pre- 


| der to the new Queen of Borneo; and 


our apartment, which was generally ac- 
ceſſible to none but Samir-agib, was open 
to every body during the time we were 
to ſtay at Java 

This, Madam, (continued the young 
Indian princeſs) was the beginnmg 
my misfortunes. , A Jew named Iſaac 
Mier, as I learned afterwards, made a 


wrong uſe of this liberty: he faw me; I 


had the misfortune to pleaſe him; and he 
had the inſolence to raiie his wiſhes even 


to poſſeſs me. As he knew not what 
way to bring about his deſires, he had 


recourſe to a famons inchantreſs named 
Doubana, and promited her a conſidera- 


ble ſum, if by her art ſhe ſhould make me 


inclinable to return his paſſion, 

Doubana, under the moſt modeſt ap- 
pearance in the world, inſinuated herſelf 
into the palace: ſhe got acquainted with 
ſome of my women-ſlaves, and engaged 
them, with my permiſſion, to go to make 

merry at a little houſe which ſhe had in a 
delicious place called the Fountam of 
Roſes; becauſe, indeed, there is a ſpring 
there that takes it's ſource from the foot 


of a roſe-buſh, which bears flowers all 


the year round; it was not two leagues 
from Java to that houſe. My women at 


their return gave me ſo delightful an ac- 


count of it, that I was curiovs to be a 
judge of it myſelf. I would have per- 
ſuaded my, ſiſter to have gone with me, 
but ſhe was too much taken up with pre- 
paring for her voyage; and I let Dov- 
bana know that I would come the next 
day to ſee her country houſe, accompa- 
nied only by eight of my women and 
twelve black eunuchs. | 1 
I wag received by that perfidious wo- 
man with all the appearances of the _ 
| | cer 
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cereſt reſpect. After having ſeen the 
houſe, which was very neat, I went down 
into the gardens. As it was yet pretty 
hot, Doubana preſenter} me with a veil 
of a roſe- colour, which I put upon my 
head; but I was hardly covered with it, 
when I found an unknown fire running 
from vein to vein: I was 1gnorant what 
it was that I felt; a languiſhing tender- 
neſs had ſeized all my ſenſes; and I was 


aſhamed to think of the reflections on 


which my mind was then employed. In 
ſhort, Madam, I walked off alone from 
my train, muſing upon the extraordinary 
circumſtances 1 was in. Modeſty in- 
duced me to be deſirous of ſolitude; I 
turned into a little wood, and had ſe- 

veral times walked over all the alleys, 
when Iſaac Mier, whom I did not yet 
know for what he was, accoſted me with 


an air very full of perplexity: I then 


grew ſenſible of my imprudence, and 


would have avoided the ſight of that man 


by hiding myſelf in my veil, when I ſaw 
him at my knees declaring his love in 
terms I was hitherto unacquainted with, 
J at firſt repulſed him, without making 


myſelf known ; but, as he followed me 


whereſoeyer I went, I was refolved to in- 
form him of my quality; by this means 


I thought to have put an end to his im- 


portunity. But what was my wonder 
when the inſolent ſpoke to me thus: I 
am not ignorant, Madam, that I ad- 
« dreſs mylelf to the Princeis Satche- 
© Caraz nor how much diſtance there is 
between her and me; but my love is 
«© ſtronger than all the reflections I can 
make to extingryh it: conſent with a 
good grace, Madam,” continued he 
impudently, to unite your deſtiny to 
mine, or all the powers upon earth can- 
© not ſave you from being forced to do 
n . 
I trembled with indignation at theſe 
inſolent threats; but, whatever venom lay 
hid in-Doubana's veil, it had not at all 


the effect that was probably expected 


from it. I could no longer endure the 
holineſs of the Jew, * Wretch,” ſaid I, 
in a tone full of anger, * whoever thou 
art, fly from my preſence this moment, 
© if tnou wouldeſt avoid the puniſhment 

thou deſerveſt?? 5 

Iſaac Mier was ſurprized at the firm- 
neſs with which I ſpoke to him; he flew 
away trembling, and went to give the en- 
chantreſs an account of the little ſucceſs 
he had met with. n | 

I remained quite loſt in my reflections, 
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and could not recover from my ſurprize, 
when Sidhim, one of my maids, came 
running to me— Ah, Madam!“ cried 
ſhe, in a terrible fright, © what place are 
ve come to? The famous enchantreſs 
that is miſtreſs of it, has groſsly de- 
ceived us by her virtuous appear. 
ance, which would have blinded any 
body. That baſe woman conſpires 
againſt your honour. I was behind a 
thick row of roſe-buſhes, when I ſaw 
a man in great diſorder accoſt her, and 
whiſper ſomething which I could not 
hear. Doubana Kadied for ſome mo- 
ments; and then, directing her ſpeech 
to him Let not the princeſs's reſiſt- 
ance diſturb you,“ ſaid ſhe to him; I 
will ſoon deliver her to your deſires; 
6“ only take care of one thing: it is but 
“ a ſhort half- quarter of a league fiom 
6, hence to the habitation of Firnaz, who 
6 js called the Genius of Wiſdom; hinder 
c the princeſs from turning her ſteps to- 
Wards her palace. All my poweris uſe- 


* 
* 


& leſs if once ſhe ſets her foot there; and 


c we may both repent the undertaking 
cc 
© Go back, therefore, immediately to 
“ Satche-Cara, and do not leave her 
until I come to you; I will in the mean 
time give ſuch orders as are neceſſary 


for breaking this ſtubborn virtue of 


«© her's.” Ah! let us fly this mo- 
ment, my dear Sidhim, cried I; I 


tremble all over: let us ſave ourſelves, 


and fly to ſcek the protection of Fir- 
_ 4 


Twoyoung hinds frighted by the noiſe 


[4 
. 
* 1f poſſible, from this pernicious abode, 
c 
4 


of the huntſmen, could not have run 


more ſwiftly than we then did. Wefortu- 
nately met with a little door that opened 
out of the garden into an avenue fl of 
thorns and brambles, and which in ſome 

laces was ſo narrow, that it tore our 
28 and hands. We, ilighting this ob- 
ſtruction, made our way through a thou- 


ſand buſhes that dyed us all in blood, 


and we ſoon perceived a little palace of an 


antique ſtructure, which J judged to be 
Firnaz's by the difficulty there was in 


Fenin to lt. We were now but a few 
eps from it, when the perfidious en- 


chantreſs, who rendered it of a ſudden 


inviſible, ſtopped up our paſſage by 3 
wide river which appeared before our 
eyes. This at firſt bene me; but 


chuſing rather to die than fall into Dou- 


bana's power, I took Sidhim by the hand, 


and precipitated myſelf with her into the 
5 0 8 e ſtream, 


we are embarked in as long as we live. 


r 
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ſtream, when J found myſelf pulled back 
by my cloaths. Lou fly in vain, ſaid 
the deceitful enchantreſs to me; I ſhall 
© now make you obey my pleaſure.” I 
tried to no purpoſe, Madam, to move her 
by my tears and entreaties : the villainous 
| Jew that accompanied her, gave me to 

underſtand that nothing could diſſuade 
him from his reſolution ; and they were 
carrying back Sidhim and me towards 
the Fountain of Roſes, when a nightin- 
gale, flyjng to me with all it's ſpeed) 
perched upon my ſhoulder, and dropped 
in my breaſt a ring of gold. 525 

I looked upon this ring as a preſent 
from heaven: I preſently put it upon my 


finger, and had no ſooner implored Fir- - 


naz's aſſiſtance, but Doubana and the Jew 
fell backwards; the river that had ſtopped 
me from entering the Genius's palace 
wg on from before my eyes, and I 
no 
chantreſs's pernicious veil, | | 
In that ſituation, Madam, (continued 
the Princeſs of Borneo) I left this vile 
ſorcereſs and the vexecrable Jew; and, 
entering into the palace of Firnaz, I found 
my kifoofitions entirely changed from 
what they were before. 8 
The * received Sidhim and my- 
ſelf with extreme tenderneſs. My dear 
children, faid ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 
me, © few perſons of your age and ſex 
© are diſpoſed to viſit me. My name 
alone is become ſo diſguſtful, mankind 
* ſeldom approach my palace till they are 
© worn out with age, or debauched with 
* ſenſuality. But, ſince you fought my 
protection, it was but juſt that I ſhould 
* counter-a& the infamous Doubana in 


_ * ſending you the Ring of Reflection. 


This ring is of mighty 5 1 $ it 
rectifies in youth the violence of our 
paſſions, and teaches us to follow with 
_ © pleafure the ſtrict rules of untainted 


* purity; and, though you have leſs need 


* of ſuch aring than another, preſerve it, 


* I conjure you, as an eternal Peng of: 


my friendſhip; for it will ſhortly direct 
* you in the choice of a fpoule worthy 
* of yourſelf.“ „5 
Mighty Firnaz! propitious Genius!“ 
anſwered I, proſtrating myſelf at her 


feet, © how am J obliged to you for this 
* ſeaſonable aſſiſtance? The remem- 
" brance of it will be gratefully impreſſed 
* on my mind even to my dying hour: 
but, to this unmerited goodneſs, add 
one inſtance more; tell me, I beſeech 
you, who is this odious ercature with 


onger ſaw upon my head the en- 


© whom the ſorcereſs would have united 
* mer; | | 1 
The Genius, Madam, as I have the 
honour to inform you, ſoon acquainted 
me that the audacious villain was the ſon 
of a Jew, and called himſelf Iſaac Miers 
She then drew his character in ſech hi- 
deous colours, that I tremble to recite 
the danger I have undergone. 
But, Madam,' {aid I to the Genius, 
© muſt this perfidious magician till con- 


© tinue to ſeduce, with impunity, the 
© young and unexperienced; and the in- 


© famous Iſaac receive no puniſhment for 
© his crime?” vitrely 5 $562.24 

My dear daughter, replied the Ge- 
nius, this truly laudable reſentment 
highly delights me. I have already 


bana ſhall be puniſhed, in that way 
which moſt ſenſibly affects a woman: 


A 5A aA X 2424 


from the Fountain of Roles; her figure 
is become ſo frightful, as to inſpire 
© mankind with horror. 


© ſhall continua 


© this condition he is doomed to end his 
© gwilty conſcience, | + F 

This method. of executing juſtice 
pleaſed me wonderfully; aud having 


© days, overwhelmed with the ſtings of a 


again thanked the Genius, I dẽſired her 


to permit me to return to the palace of 


Ghionluk. She tranſported me thither in 


an inſtant; where, after re-aſſembling 
my women and eunuchs who had attend- 
ed me to the Fountain of Roſes, all Java 
was informed of this ſurprizing adven- 


ture. As Firnaz had charged herſelf 


with the puniſhment of thoſe wretches, we 


thought no more of them; but, parting 


from Java, we happily arrived ſome days 


after at Borneo. My ſiſter was then pro- 
claimed queen, and immediately pub- 


liſhed her nuptials with the prince her 
couſin. | | 


The uncommon good qualities of Sa- 

mir-agib were ſo well known at Borneo, 
that they were delighted with his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but joy and feſtivity for upwards of 


a month; and the principal lords of Bor- 
neo invented every day diverſions to 


entertain the new king. N 
I 1 confeſs, Madam, I could mot behold: 
my ſiſter's good fortune without ſome 


degree 


anticipated your ſevereſt wiſhes. Dou- 
ſhe is driven with ſhame and confuſion 


As for the 
few, he is from this hour confined to 
a large iron caffe where four monſters 

ly drain off his pureſt 
© blood, if any thing pure can flow from 
© a body ſo contaminated as his; and in 
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degree of regret; and I conceived ſuch an 
bigh opinion of her happineſs, that I in- 
ceflantly withed to be as grand as the 
Qucen of Borneo. 

Oneevening, as I was walking in the 
gardens of the palace with Sidhim, I 


__ tw (oa<thing glitter at ”= feet on the 


gravel; I picket it up haſtily, and found 
u to be a picture in miniature, enriched 
with diamonds of an extraordinary ſize. 
I gazed, but not without ſome emo- 
tion, on this lovely picture, which repre 


ſented a young man of exquiſite beauty. 
Upon conſulting the Ring of Reflection, I 


perceived my heart violently attached to 
the original; but, diſtruſting the ſurprize 
I was in—“ Where are you, powerful 
« Fernaz?” cried I. 
© never approve that I ſhould fo tuddenly 


© abandon myſelf to fo flattering an in- 


© clination, which draws me to ſo charm- 


© ing an object. You may reſign 


_ © yourſelf without reſerve to the ſecret 
© motion with which Love has inſpired 


' © you,” replied a voice, which I knew to 


de that of the Genius, without ſeeing 
ber. The prince whom that picture 
4 repreſents ſhall be thy ſpouſe.” 
tranſported with joy to hear the Genius 


of Rraſon authorize me to love a prince 


fo compleatly perfect ; I flattered myſelf 
that I ſhould one day be advanced with 
him to enjoy ſupreme felicit. 
Judge, Madam, if I flattered myſelf 
without a cauſe. Fes | 


Saying this, ſhe put into my hand a 
little gold box which contained the pic- 
ture of her lover. I had no ſooner opened 


it, than I cried-—* O Heaven, what do I 
What! is this the picture of 


© ſee! 
© your intended ſpouſe? Satche-Cara 
was aſtoniſhed at the exclamations I 
made. Do you know then,” ſaid ſhe 
very earneſtly, this prince? Ah, Ma- 
dam! if you do, anſwer me directly, I 
© conjure you?* I heſitated a few mo- 
ments; but the princeſs growing impa- 


tient, I wes obliged to tell her I owed 
my life to the little Eoulaman-Sang- 


hier; who, it ſeems, was all this time her 
lover. This prince, ſaid I, © is ve 

| © well accompliſhed, and extremely well 
© made: I ſay nothing of his other 
© charms, as that picture reſembles him 
< to the life. It is true, his great ſoul is 
_ © encloſed in a little body; which is the 
© only defect, if it may be called one, 
© that belongs to him.“ I then recited 
the particulars 'of the combat between 


* Surely you will 


I was 
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the Prince of Achem and Coſayb, and 
acknowledged, in a few words, the obli- 
gation I was under to the prince. 
The young Indian being put to a 
nonplus, ſhe conſulted her ring with great 
attention ; and, after a confiderable pauſe, 
replied thus: What! though the ſize of 


© this prince is but little, as you aſſure 
me, that defect is of no conſequence, 


© provided the goodneſs of his heart com- 
« penſates for the ſhortneſs of his ſtature, 
6 The Genius who is my protectreſs 
© 1s too wiſe to ſuffer me to be matched 
© with an unſuitable perſon. However, 
© let us ſubmit without complaining of 
our deſtiny, and patiently reſign our- 
© ſelves to the diſpoſal of the god Vich- 
© nou.” | | 
She then "reſumed the thread of her 
hiſtory in the following terms. 

The lively impreſſion this picture 
made in my mind, kept it always before 
my eyes; and, whenever I attended the 
king and queen to the chace, I withdrew 
purely to indulge the dear delight of 
gazing on it alone and without inter- 


One day, as I was thus occupied, a 
violent ſhower of rain overtook me, 
Darkneſs ſucceeded the ſtorm; and, when 
I would fain have gained the middle of 
the chace, my horſe being ſtartled at the 
thunder and lightning, ran with me 
through unknown paths. Night was at 
hand; and, being greatly perplexed, I 
alighted; and leading my horſe by the 
bridle, perceived a light, at a great diſ- 


- tance, to glimmer through ſome trees. 


Turning my ſteps that way, the fur- 
ther I walked, the further it appeared. I 
followed it near an hour, without being 
aware of the danger to which I was ex- 
poſed. At laſt, being heartily tired, I 
tied my horſe to a tree, laid down, and 
ſlept very comfortably, But when 1 
awoke, judge, Madam, if you can, the 


terror J was in to ſee myſel on the verge 


of a tremendous precipice; for if I had 
roceeded a few ſteps farther, I ſhould | 
infallibly haye been daſhed to pieces. 
recollected, as ſoon as my fright would 
permit, that I was conducted to this 
place by one of thoſe elementary ſpirits 
who ſport themſelves with the lives of 
perſons travelling in the dark. Altering 
my courſe, I proceeded very ſlowly for 
about an hour; when I found myſelf on 
the ſea-ſhore, I was now dreadfully 


' alarmed ; for not a ſoul appeared to pit 
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me in the right road. In the midſt of 
this cruel perplexity, out ſtarted four ne- 


from behind ſome rocks; and ſeiz- 


ing the bridle of my horſe, they took me 


in their arms; and, in ſpite of my cries 


and entreaties, bore me to a ſhallop Juſt 
by. Two of theſe wretches rowed with 
al their might; while the other two pre- 
vented me from plunging into the ſea, 


till they reached a ſhip which rode about 


half a league from the place where I was 
fo unhappy as to loſe my —_—_ wes 1 
They preſented me to the maſter of the 
_ veſſel, who was a very tall luſty man, 
and whoſe thick hanging eye-brows, 
louring aſpect; and ſhort wry neck, 
were frightful enough. He carried me 
into his cabin, and accoſted me with an 
inſolent air: Dry up your tears, ſaid 
the brute, and thank the great Pro- 
© phet that he has deſtined you to the ho- 
nours of my bed. Far from comply - 
ing with his orders, I redoubled my tears. 
The hardened NPR Without regard- 
ing my anguiſh; approached to embrace 
— ; which fo Led ine; that T ſnatch- 
ed a poniard from his ſide, and plunged 
it directly into his heart. The noiſe of 
his fall alarmed: and brought ſeveral of 
the crew into the cabin, which rung with 
their cries. I ſtill held the poniardin my 
hand, and was juſt going to turn the point 
of it to my own breaſt, when one of them 
held my arm. It was the cruel Na- 
kour, the unworthy ſon of him whom I 
had juſt killed. Perfidious!* ſaid he, 
foaming with rage; the death you are 
ahout to inflict upon yourſelf, is too 
* mild and too glorious. No, you ſhall 
© expire under he moſt excruciating tor: 
ments ingenuity itſelf can invent. My 
hands and, feet were preſently chained; 
and, when I was turned down into the 


hola, the rincipal officers were ſum- 


moned to determine the manner of my 
execution: but while they were thus con- 
lulting about my death, a ſail appeared 
ſteering directly towards them. A thirſt 
for prey ſuſpended all thoughts of ven- 
geance: Nakour addreſſed himſelf to the 
attack; but, when he ſaw the enemy 


hoiſt his flag, he trembled for the event, 


as he well knew it to belong to the cele- 

blrated Faruk. This latter had never 

been vanquiſhed. Fortune and the ſea, 

Phich are ſo inconſtant to others, were 
hitherto ſubject to him. Our ſhip bein 

- boarded, an obſtinate en: mit üs 

u lat, Nakoue and the outet part of 
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his crew being killed, the reſt wereoblig- 
ed to ' ſurrender their arms. The con- 


queror entered; and viſited every part of 


our ſhip; and being informed of the cauſe 
of my chains, he highly applauded the 


reſolution T had taken; and, having or- 


dered me to be unbound, I was with the 


reſt of the 1 conducted to hia 


ſhip, and that 
ately ſune. 


Nakour was immedi- 


ehold, Madam, (contibued Sitche- | 


Cara) behold the ſource of all my woes! 
You ſee how the ſtars perſecute me: they 


ſet me as a' mark for the wicked Jew; 


and, if I had not owed” my eſcape to a 
miracle, I infallibly ſhould have fallen a 
victim to his horrid deſigns. Afterwards, 
I fell into the hands of a brutal corſair 
and now I am become the capture o 


another. And though I have nothing to 


appr from Faruk, yet it muſt be 
allowed a chain of misfortunes have al- 
ways attended me; and, tiotwithſtanding 
the predictions of Firnaz, I ſee no like 
lihood of a period being put to my afflic 
„ INV 1, Ir Aetgs etch 
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THE CONTINUATION OF THE HIS- 

TORY OF  GULGULI-CHEMAMEz 
PRINCESS OF TEPLIS/ | + 
I Uſed, my lord, (continued the lovel 

Georgian) every effort I was miſtre 
of todiſpel the melancholy of this captive 
princeſs. ' And, indeed, her grief began 
viſibly to abate z-when-we were encoun- 
tered by a ſhip whoſe poop and maſts 


were gilt, and whoſe fails were of a flame · 


coloured ſattin. This ſingularity in- 


ſpired Faruk to attack this veſſel, though, 


by her appearance, ſhe could not be a 
corſair; however, upon giving the ſignal, 


they engaged with prodigious ardour and 


The commander of this ſhip was a 


black about ſix feet high. He expoſed | 


ger ane to every danger; and, by his 
preſence and example, ſo animated his 


ſoldiers, that they all fought like a com- 


Pan of heres. P IO? 
This warrior, who ſeemed to recover 
new ſtrength, leaped into our ſhip; and, 


as ſoon as he beheld Satohe-Cara, and 
myſelf, he hewed down all that ſtood in 


Ws ways: 0310 1p 36 2 2h a, 
Faruk began now to be greatly alarm- 
ed at the unexampled courag of this 


mighty hero; a bimſclf 


alone 
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| alone was able to oppoſe him, cloſed 


with him. Never, my lerd, were cham- 


pions ſeen to exert more ſkill and con- 


rage; the ſoldiers on each fide ſuſpended 
their blows, that they might behold thoſe 


of their reſpe&ive commanders. At 


tt, Fortune decided the victory; or, to 


zeak more properly, the arms of the 
black captain were better tempered than 


wounds, which he funk under. In this 


cofidition, the corſair thought it no dif- 


4 


grace to ſurrender. * I am vanquiſhed 


© for the firſt time, ſaid Faruk: but, 
© Sir, if you will ſpare me my life, I ſhall _ OTE | 
TFT is er Madam, for me to ex- 
Is the 


* be eternally indebted to your genero- 
6 fity.'——* Riſe, then, ſaid the conqueror, 
bing him his hand. © Others, per- 
* haps, might have loaded you with 
© chains; inſtead of which, I admit you 
* amonglit the number of my friends: 


_ © and, as a proof of my eſteem, I reſtore 


6 you your ſhip, with all her company, 


* except theſe two princeſſes, whom 1 


© demand as the reward of my victory. 


How great ſoever the paſſion might be 


with which J had inſpired Faruk, (conti- 
nucd Gulzuli-Chemame) he ſtrove to 
fuppreſs his affection when the conqueror 
claimed Satche-Cara and myſelf. The 


© life, Sir,” aid he to the black captain, 


© which you offer me, is leſs dear to me 


© than one of theſe princeſſes; however, 
I yield her up: and, though penetrated 
* with a lively ſenſe of my loſs, I do n 
repine at your good fortune, . 
he young princeſs and myſelf were 
more dead than alive; and having ten- 
derly embraced each other, we were on 


the point of jumping into the ſea, rather 
than become a prey to the black captain; 
when this illuſtrious warrior, taking off 


His turban, diſcovered a face which be- 


fore was concealed under a very fine black 
crape. We were all ſtruck with amaze- 
ment; but nothing cauld equal the aſto- 


niſhment of Satche-Cara and myſelf; ſhe 


| ſpeech to me, 


Her picture, and I beheld all the 
of the little Prince of Achem. We ſtood 
fixed like a couple of ſtatues; when the 
hero, ſmiling at our ſurprize, directed his 
© You are not deceived, . 


. in the con queror the ori goon! of 
eatures 


moſt amiable Gulguli-Chemame. The 


prince who is now in your preſence is 


not unknown to you, though he muſt 
© never appear again under his former. 


character. The Fairy Mulladine, 


6 who protected me from the tyranny of 


: | 3 5 N her favotis even ben 
yond my moſt fanguine expectations 
© the hiſtory of which x 2 — 
ncte to you. Saying this, he conducted 
Satche- Cara, Faruk, and myſelf, to his 
own ſhip, where we were repoſed on 
cuſhions of embroidered gold; and, af« 
ter Faruk's wounds were drefled, which 


were not dangerous, he thus began. 
_ thoſe of Faruk, who received two large. * EN | 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY 
OF BOULAMAN SANG-HIER,PRINCE 
OF ACHEM, | 


pre extreme anguiſh I endured 
when I ſaw you afcend your ſhip, and af. 
ter you was embarked. As I had nat 
the happineſs to obtain a place in your 


affections, deipair feized my mind, and 


my next reſolution centered in death. Full 
of this deſign, I went back to the palace, 
and directed my ſteps to the edge of that 
canal where I was once fo happy as to 
oblige the Fairy Mulladine. „ be- 
ing agitated by ſome unknown impulſe, 
I took a reſolution to put a period to my 
days. This thought was no ſooner con- 
ceived than executed: I threw myſelf 


| headlong into the water; and, after ſome 


ſtruggling, funk to the bottom. But 


how was the ſcene amazingly changed, 
"when I found myſelf in a palace of cryſ- 


tal, re poſed on a ſopha of yellow amber 
Aſtoniſned at this miracle, I thought it 
was but a dream; when the Fairy appeared 


to me again. My lord, ſaid the, your 


© dittreſs grieves me much; and I am 


* forry, as you love Gulguli-Chemame, 


* that I cannot with all my art aſſiſt your 
© paſhon: a ſtranger, it ſeems, is deſtined 
* to poſſeſs her hand and her heart, 


However, be comforted; I will aſſiſt 


vou to chuſe another miſtreſs from 
© among a number of the moſt charming 
« princeſſes in the univerſe.” Saying 


this, ſhe uttered to herſelf certain myſte- 


rious words; and, from that moment, 
Madam, I confeſs, I perceived in 1 
heart that the extreme paſſion which 


had entertained for you, gave place only 


to an eſteem for now the 


you. An 


Fairy, having entirely changed my ſeu- 


timents, led me to a private cabinet; 
where, upon looking into an enchanted 


- glaſs, I ſaw ſome of the moſt beautiful 


rinceſſes in the-univerſe. A num 
bes of them eſcaped me without the leaſt 


of which was 


Jovely Satche-Caraz her appearance re- 
newed thoſe delightful tranſports in a 
more lively manner than I had ever felt 


At theſe laſt words (continued Gul- 
guli-Chemame) the Princeſs of Borneo 
bluſhed extremely, and was about to in- 
terrupt the prince; who, perceiving her 
confuſion, prevented her reply. Per- 
mit me, ſaid he, Madam, firſt to fi- 


niſh a hiſtory ſo particularly rare and 
'F uncommon as mine.“ 


Then, reſum- 
ing his diſcourſe, he thus proceeded, 


As ſoon as the Fairy obſerved the rif- 
ings of a freſh-paſſion for this amiable 
rſonage, ſhe raillied me very agreea- 
y, * You ſee, my lord, faid ſhe, 


_ £ how. effeQually the charms of the 


« brown lady can obliterate thoſe of 
© Gulguli-Chemame! | 
thing may be wanting to compleat 


© your good fortune, I will repair in an 
inſtant the injuſtice you have received 
from Nature. Drink this liquor with- 


* out fear, and you ſhall ſoon pereeive it's 


happy effects. No ſooner had Iobey- 


ed the Fairy, than I felt a ſtrange kind 


of tremor run all over my body, and 


limbs ſeemed as if they were di ointed, 
till my whole frame, without altering my 
features, became ioned juſt as you 
now behold. But this is nat all, ad- 
ded Mulladine, I intend to dofor you; 
I will ſend your picture to the prin- 
* cels, who muſt crown your utmoſt 
* wiſhes, and you ſhall receive her's in 


return.“ She then preſented me a box 


enriched with diamonds; in the bottom 
pourtrayed the adorable 
vatche-Cara, adorned with all thoſe 
graces of which ſhe is now poſſeſſed; 
and having encloſed my reſemblance in 
ſuch another box, ſhe further informed 
me that, in a ſhort time, it ſhould have 
the like effect on her heart, as her piòture 
had already had on mine. ST 2 

I was fo tranſported with a ſenſe of 


the Fairy's goodneſs, that I proſtrated 


myſelf at her feet without being able to 
utter one word. She raiſed and tender- 
ly embraced me. © Go, my lord,” faid 
© © go and deliver the dear object of 
your affeQions from a miſerable cap- 


\ 


\ 1 
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attention: but not ſo when I beheld the 


Cara is 


and the great 


But, that no- 


eee. 


guli-Chemame at liberty. The Fair 
having diſguiſed me with fir veil Sept | 
der to ſurprize you the more, agreeably 
tranſported me in this gilded veſſel; and 
the winds, 1 find, have wafted me where 
my preſence was molt neceſſary. I have 
vbeyed the commands of Mulladinez 
and am ſo happy as to have executed, in 
a ſhort time, all that can contribute to my 
future happineſs, if the charming Satche- 
pole to follow d es re- 
luctance the wiſe counſels of the Fairy 


my protectreſs, DT 


The Prince of Achem having finiſhed 
his narration, (continued Gulguli-Che- 
mame) the Princeſs of Borneo refuſed 
her conſent, while her heart was ſtrug- 
gling between a tenderneſs for the prinee 
: with which ſhe 
Was inſpired by the Fatry Mulladine and 
Feng wlll ber, th wo longer for 

ongly her, ſhe no loi - 
pled to confeſs that ſhe loved this charm- 
ing prince from the moment the found 

Boulaman Sang-hier was overwhelm- 
ed with joy when the princeſs apprized 
him of his good fortune with her own 
mouth. He expreſſed a tender and live- 
ly ſenſe of themany and great obligations 
he was under to Mulladine, when that 
Fairy ſuddenly appeared in a ſhip far 
more {ſplendid and magnificent than that 
of the Prince of Achem, which had all 


this time been concealed in a cloud which 
had rendered her inviſible. 


The Fairy was accompanied by the 
King and . of N and N 
Samir- agib and the princeſs his ſpouſe. 
© I come,*' ſaid Mulladine, to crown 
c my wor k.—Behold, my lord, ſaid ſhe 
to 32 da ps l there * the 
© only perſons who could oppoſe. your 
E may 5 Koto and they are ps fo fa- 
« vourably diſpoſed, as to conſent hear- 
* tily to your union with the beautiful 
« Satche- Cara.” | 4 
They all embraced each other with 


great tenderneſs; and the Fairy, who 


was unwilling to defer their bliſs any 
longer, tranſported them in an inſtant to 
Borneo; where, after Faruk was cured 
of his wounds, the nuptials of this illu - 


ſtrious pair were cele with featt- 
ings, triumphss, and a thouſand other de- 


. 
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THE CONTINUATION. OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF GULGULI- CHEMAME, 
PRINCESS OF TEFLIS, A 


| F. my own part, (continued che 


L beautiful S however ſoli- 
citous I might be to 


from being tired with this illuſtrious 
company. Faruk was reſolved not to 
forſake me; and, following the example 
of the Prince of Achem, he converted the 


violence of his paſſion into a high eſteem 
for my perſon. Madam, ſaid he one 


day, * ſince I have not the happineſs to 
© be choſen by the great Prophet to re- 
© inſtate you in your kingdom, I cannot 


contribute leſs to your good fortune, 
than to affiſt you in your ſearch after 


© the prince whom the ſtars have ordain- 
© ed for that purpoſe.” As I was fully 
ſatisfied of this good man's ſincerity, (a 


virtue ſeldom found in perſons of his 


profeſſion) I made no dithculty in cloſ- 
ing with his offers, and, without the leaſt 


| heſitation, put myſelf again under his 


protection. | „ 
At length, my lord, after a conſidera- 


ble ſtay in Borneo, Iembarked with Fa- 


ruk. The winds were very favourable 


tte firſt three or four days; but on the 
fifth there was ſuch a ſurprizing calm, 


that we could neither advance nor put 


back. Though Faruk's uneaſineſs by 
this delay was different from mine, he 
neglected nothing which might ſerve to 


divert my chagrin during a calm of nine 


days. To diſpel which, he ſtrove to 


amuſe me with ſeveral entertaining hiſ- 


tories; and, as he was very polite, and 
| poſſeſſed a large ſhare of good ſenſe, he 


acquitted himfelf ſo well, that I heard 
him with prodigious delight. But, 
© Sir,) ſaid I xy rag © among all theſe 
© ſingular adventures, am I to be left 
ignorant of your own? Your con- 


© duet to me hitherto makes me ſuſpe& 
_ © That you are different from what you 


© apyear to bez and therefore I am more 


curious to know your hiſtory than any 


I have hitherto heard.“ 
* My ſuſpicions were preſently con- 


firmed; for Faruk, by an involuntary 


ſigh, diſcovered” that my curioſity had 
brought ſomething painful to his remem- 


brance. * You have, Madam, too much 
_ © power over my mind,' replied Faruk, 


© for me any longer to conceal from 


you who J am. Prepare, tlien, te hear 


nd the prince whom 
my deſtiny had allotted for me, I was far 


4 
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© the 2 of an unfortunate prince, 
« whole life has almoſt always been 
marked with ſome forrowful cataf- 

8 trophe. = NH | | 


7 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF OVUTZIM- OCHANTEY, 
PRINCE OF CHINA, 1 55 


J Us Tas the Princeſs of Teflis (conti- 
nued Ben- Eridoun) was about to re- 
late to Outzim-Ochantey the hiſtory of 
Faruk, Gulpenhe entered the hall. She pre- 
ſented her hand to the young Prince of 
China, and led him to a cabinet, in which 
was a carpet of gold and ſilk ſtrewed 
over with flowers of an odoriferous ſmell. 
He was then preſented with roſe- water 
to waſh his hands, and his beard was 
perfumed with a fragrant compoſition 
_ encloſed in a veſſel of gold. After this, 
a magnificent collation was ſerved up; 
which being ended, Gulpenhe ordered all 
her women to withdraw. _ | 
Ihe prince trembled at this order; and 
Gulguli-Chemame, who was not ex- 
cepted, gave him ſuch a ſorrowful look 
at parting, that he was once inclined to 
riſe from the ſopha, and leave Gulpen- 
he to herſelf; but, conſidering ſuch a 
ſtep would be highly imprudent, he was 
conſtrained to ſtay; and though the prin- 
ceſs uſed every artifice to engage his af- 
fections, he received all her careſſes with 

coldneſs and indifference. | 
A behaviour like this would have 


highly diſguſted uy other but Gulpen- 


he; but that princeſs either feigned her- 

ſelf ignorant of this indifference, or elſe 

attributed it to ſome other cauſe than 

that of contempt. She appeared, how- 

ever, highly delighted with his conver- 
ſation, till the hour of parting arrived, 

when ſhe configned him to the care of 
Kauroum, who was an old and faith- 

ful confidante of her pleaſures. The 
prince followed her; but, in paſſing 

through a kind of dark gallery, ſome- 
body mgeniouſly flipped into his hand a 

billet, the ſubſtance of which was couch- 

ed in the following terms. 


« FT is difficult cough long to refil 
| I © the tenderimpreſſions of that for a 
_ © perſon you have juſt now quitted. But, 
my lord, Lam opinion ou may elude 


© her artifices. Diſſemble a while till 


© you.can deliver me from this, miſera- 
ble captivity, . I hope to ſee you to- 
| | . A morrow 
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© morrow at the combat of tygers, with 
« which King Kuſeh intends to enter- 
« tain Prince Atabek, If there is no 
« ſpeaking with you then, I will con- 
« trive towards evening to convey you 
«© into my apartment, where I have a 
© thouſand things to ſay, 

Tur PRINCESS OF TEFLIS.' 


Outzim-Ochantey kiſſed this letter a 
thouſand times; and now his fidelity be- 
ing ſtrongly confirmed, he lay down with 


a heart full of exceſſive joy. 


The next morning Gulpenhe, purſu- 
ing her deſign, ſent to the prince, before 
he was well awake, a baſket embroidered 
with gold, in- which was a magnificent 
rich ſcarf ; intimating, at the ſame time, 
that it would be very agreeable to the 
princeſs if he was diſpoſed to riſe. 

As the apartments of the princeſs were 
expoſed to all comers, he flattered him- 
ſelf that Gulguli-Chemame would be 
He was not miſtaken; for this 
latter was appointed to receive the prince, 
if he arrived before the princeſs was 
awake: but, as Gulpenhe had this meet- 
ing too much at heart to ſleep long, the 
young prince could do no more than juſt 


_ aſſure his miſtreſs that he would love her 


for ever. | 2 | 
The indifference with which the prince 
had received Gylpenhe's paſſion, had af- 


fected her ſo much, that this princeſs | 


enjoyed but little ſleep. She was not 
willing that this conqueſt ſhould eſcape 


her; and ſhe no ſooner knew of his being 


with the Princeſs of Teflis, than ſhe ſent 


for him. There were few perſons in her 


chamber when. ſhe left her bed, and be- 
ing clad in an affected negligee, ſhe ap- 
peared ſo charming, that the prince had. 
certainly been enſnared, if he had been 


leſs fortified. The princeſs, without tak-' 


ing theleaſt notice of his indifference, re- 
ceived him with a great deal of joy: ſhe 


\ cauſed him to be ſeated on a ſopha; and, 


bending her ear tawards him, aſketi him 
very obligingly why he .neglected to put 
on the ſcarfſhe had ſent him; telling him, 
at the ſame time, that he was ſurely ig- 


norant of it's great value. Madam, 


replied the prince, I did not dare to ap- 
* pear in this court with ſuch a glorious 
'© unmerited mark of your kindneſs: but, 
© ſince you are pleaſed-to permit me, I 


* will do myſelf the honour to wear this 


* illuſtcious proof of your goodneſs.” 


Their converſation had held near an 
| hour, when Prince Atabek, who knew 


8 


that the princeſs was always eaſy of ac - 
ceſs, entered ſuddenly. She had but juſt 
time to tell the Prince of China that, 
after dinner, he ſhould find her at the 
combat of tygers; and that he ſhould 
place himſelf at as little diſtance as poſ- 
ſible, becauſe ſhe defired to have ſome 
farther diſcourſe when the diverſion was 
ended. F GLUE FUE Fe 
The prince obeyed” her orders, and 
fixed upon a place beneath her balcony; 
and as Gulguli-Chemame was on the 
ſame fide with Gulpenhe, his eyes were 
always turned towards the former, with - 
out giving the leaſt umbrage to the 
latter. 1 . | 
During the combats of ſome leſſer 
animals; Atabek entertained the Princeſs 
Gulpenhe with great politeneſs and vi- 
vacity. This being ended, a monſtrous 


- tyger, and a prodigious large lion, were 


let into the area; and after they had 
fought near an hour and a half with 
equal ſucceſs, and 'with inconceiveable 
rage and fierceneſs, they rolled over each 
other directly under the balcony where 
Gulpenhe was placed. The ladies, that 
they might take a better view of the en- 
gagement, all bent forwards; but, while 
they were in this attitude, the Princeſs of 


Teffis dropped from her finger a ring, 


on which an eagle was engraved in a 
jewel. O heavens l' ſhe cried, perceivin 
it near thoſe outrageous animals, 4 muſt 
© I to-day be ſo careleſsly unhappy as to 
© loſe the only real good T poſſeſs 
Gulpenhe was ſo touched with the ex- 


. treme anguiſh of her favourite, that ſne 


called out, but in vain, to the keepers, 
to pick up the ring; no one was handy 
enough to execute her orders, though ſhe 
offered a conſiderable reward: when, 
behold ! the Prince of China leaped into 

the area, aud picked up the ring the 


© princeſs had dropped from her finger. 


Luckily for him, the lion and tyger had 
ſpent the greateſt part of their ſtrength 
in the long fight they had ſuſtained ; but 
as ſoon as they ſaw-the prince, they 
quitted each other, as it were by. conſent, 
and turned all their rage againſt him. 
The prince was only armed with a ſabre; 


which was, however, ſo well tempered, 


and he wielded it with ſuch ſucceſs, that, 
leaving them both dead, he returned un- 
hurt with the ring to the Princeſs of 
EN e ey 

If the intrepidity of the prince aſto- 
niſhed the king and all the ſpectators, 

Gulpenhe was ſurprized to the laſt de- 
* * : 2 | ; gree. 
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She began now to open her eyes; 
and rightly judging that the coldneſs 
with which ſhe was treated proceeded 
from the charms he had diſcovered in her 
favourite, ſhe could not indeed publickly 


dliſapprove an action ſo truly heroick: on 


the contrary, ſhe beſtowed high enco- 
miums on the prince; but conceived, at 
the ſame time, a lively reſentment againſt 
the preference he had given to the Prin- 


ceſs of Teflis. 


With reſpect to King Kuſeh, he was 
ſo little accuſtomed to atchievements of 
this {ort, and was ſo charmed with the 


behaviour of the young prince, that he 


perfectly loaded him with careſſes. An 
action ſo ſuperlatively great as this, 
ſaid the monarch, * deſerves ti higheſt 
« praiſes, and the largeſt rewards : and I 
would, young ſtranger, find how to 
recompenſe ſo much valour, if there be 
any thing in my kingdom that is wor- 
thy of your acceptance; and if there 
be, demand it boldly: if it be one of 
my daughters, I-can refuſe you no- 
thing.“ | . 

Outzim-Ochantey replied with great 
modeſty to theſe encomiums of the king, 


My lord,” faid the prince, a private 


1 gentleman, as I am, ought not to aſ- 
t pire to the honour of your alliance; I 
© am not ſo ambitious: but, ſince your 
{ majeſty has aſſured me of your eſteem 
© and goodneſs, permit me to make one 


© (mall requeſt in fayour of, Gulguli- 
| c Chemame ; which 18, that ſhe may be 


« ſet at liberty. | | 
The king, my lord, was till more 
aſtoniſhed to ſee this young man ſet ſuch 


à narrow hound to his wiſhes, which he 


eſteemed as en in compariſon to 
thoſe immenſe treaſures with which he 


was ready to honour him. 


0 


Gulguli-Chemame is from this mo- 


ment her own miſtreſs, replied the 
monarch, embracing the prince; and 1 


© heartily with ſhe may make you a ſuit- 


able acknowledgment: and I believe 


the pringeſs my daughter wil not op- 


pode my will.“ 


AQAQulpenhe was almoſt choaked with | 
rage; the viſible contempt the prince en- 


teriained' for her charms threw her into 
deſpair: but being a perfect diſſembler, 
ſhe embraced the Princeſs of Teflis with 


oll the marks of tenderneſs and ſincerity; 


and taking from her hair a cluſter of 
jewels of prodigious worth, ſhe joined 
this as a prelent ta the liberty ſhe, had 
had juſt obtained. ee 


The beautiful Georgian was in the 
utmoſt confuſion; joy and terror had 
ſucceſſively made ſuch impreſſions on 
her mind, chat ſhe was Hallen into 
ſwoon. She could ſcarce believe, when 
ſhe was recovered, that her dear prince 
was alive, when he even informed herthat 
he had obtained her liberty. 

They returned to the palace; and the 
king ordered an apartment for the prince; 


and being invited by Prince Atabek to a 
repaſt, that he might give Outzim-O. 


chantey the greater pleaſure, he cauſed 
Gulguli - Chemame to 2 the table 
with her preſence: but this princeſs wag 
more attentive to the behaviour of Gul- 
penhe than to the honours. which were 


paid the prince her lover. She remarked, | 


in ſpite of all her artifice, ſomething ſtiff 
and reſerved in her looks and behaviour; 
and even her very jeſts had a tincture of 
that rancour which predominated in her 
heart. In thoxt, ſhe was very uneaſy, 
as ſhe was too well acquainted with the 
genius of this malevolent princeſs. 


Supper being ended, and paſſing into 


a magnificent hall, they were entertained 
with a fine concert of vocal and inſtru- 


mental muſick. Gulguli-Chemame took 


an ene, to tell the prince not to 
come to the place appointed in her letter; 


but gave him the key of a wardrobe which 


communicated to her apartment. 
The concert being finiſhed, the prince 


retired to the chamber which they had 


prepared for him; and diſmiſſing all his 
attendants, he haſtened to the wardrobe 
of the Princeſs of Teflis. As he was 


greatly fatigued, and not chuſing to be 


ſeen, he concealed himſelf under a table, 
which was covered with a large carpet. 
He fell into ſuch a profound ſleep, that 
the princeſs, after ſhe had put Gulpenhe 
to bed, entered the wardrobe without 
giving him the leaſt diſturbance. As ſhe 
did not perceive her lover was come, ſhe 
fancied he could not execute his promiſe; 
but, not deſpairing of his appearance, ſhe 
lighted two wax-candles ; and placing 
them on the table, ſhe laid down on a 
lopha, and fell preſently after into a calm 
ſleep. But, my lord, how great was the 
ſurprize of theſe two loveis, when they 


were awaked by a violent noiſe of a per- 
ſon falling with all her weight on the 


floor, and whom they ſoon pereeived to 


be the Princeſs Gulpenhe m the very 
agonies of death. O heavens!” cried _ 


the prince, dreadfully frightened, and 
creeping from under the table, what 


- 6 


«fatal object is this? Am I aſleep or 
not? Alas] rephed Gulguli-Che- 
mame; would to God it were a dream, 
© it would quickly be diſpelled!- But, 
© unfortunately for us, this is a ſorrow- 
« ful truth! The princeſs, animated with 
revenge, has entered my apartment with 
t deſign to deprive me of life; but 
Heaven, who always preſerves the inno- 
« cent, has given this event another turn! 
judge you by theſe fragments of this 
« glaſs-tube,- and the convulſions of the 
i unfortunate Gulpenhe 
Watching for you, my lord, I grew 
t ſleepy, without knowing you was {0 
« near; and I flept fo quietly, that when 
the princeſs, with the help of another 
© key, ſtole hither without doubt to put 
nan end to my life, the had filled this 
© tube with a powder which was poi- 
© ſoned, and then applied it to my noſe ; 
© when ſuddenly awaking, I ſneczed with 


* ſuch violence, that, inſtead of receiving 


© it in my noſe, it went into her mouth. 
According to all appearance, this poi- 
ſon is of fo ſubtle a nature, that ſhe tel] 
© backwards upon the ſpot; and, as you 
© ſee, is juſt ready to expire.” 


The prince, being ſhocked with the 


blackneſs of this deed, reſolved forth- 
with to abandon the wretched Gulpenhe 
to her fate. Let us fly from an object 
* fo full of horror, ſaid he to the prin- 
cels, © that we may elude the wrath of 
the king; for, though we are entirely 


innocent, theſe appearances will cer- | 


© tainly condemn us.'— Ah, my lord!“ 
feplied the princeſs, © how ſhall we fly? 
The gates of the palace are all guard- 


© ed; But, continued ſhe, caſting her 


eyes on the prince's fcarf; yes, my lord, 
| © Tperceiye our remedy mult ſpring from 
* the ſource of this evil. This ſcarf is 

* enchanted, and will deliver us from 
© perils wherever we are; for it renders 
* thoſe who wear it inviſible till it is 
* turned; and it was to ſecure you from 
being {landered, as you paſſed to and 
fro in the palace, that the princeſs made 
this extraordinary preſent ; which vir- 
tue ſhe had not undoubtedly yet ex- 
e plained to you.” Es 
The princeſs then put on the ſcarf, 
and became inviſible immediately; nor 
did ſhe become viſible to the prince till 
the had turned it again. WE.” 
While the two lovers were waiting for 
„that they might eſcape the king's 

It, the convulſions of Gulpenhe 


Sa 
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redoubled. Her eyes emitted only a 


feeble kind of luſtre, and which, upon 


fetching her laſt figh, were for ever ex- 
tinguiſhed : ſhe died in their arms; and 


in a moment after looked fo horrible, 


chat, notwithſtanding her former ill in- 


tention, theſe two lovers could not refrain 


from tears. ä a 

The gates of the palace being at length 
opened, theſe lovers made their eſeape by 
means of their ſcarf ; and, without be- 
ing perceived, walked to the next village, 
where they refreſhed themſelves; and 
then purſuing their journey, they made 
no ſtop till they were clear of the domi - 
mons of King Kuſeh. They had now 
time to reſt ; and th- prince, recollecting 
the adventure of the ring, deſired the 


princeſs to explan\ the reaſons which 


rendered it ſo precious to her. It is # 
« preſent," ſaid ſhe, © which my grand- 


A 


on my finger when he was dying; 
which was a circumſtance in the hiſtery 
of my life I had forgot to inform you 
of. He aſſured me that, when my 
misfortunes were drawing to an end; 


i ſhould perceive in this ring, as in a 


glafs, in what manner I ſhould regu- 


late my conduct: but I was to take 


for from that moment it would loſe ali 


it's virtue. I know not what poſſeſſed 
me to wear it at thę combat oft 

but you now may judge of my diſtreſs; 
when 1 dropped it from my finger, I 


o 

c 

* 

( 

o 

* 

* 

0 

care it did not touch a drop of blogdy 
— 

« 

5 

c 

a 

© ſhall be for ever obliged to you for the 
c 
* 


unparalleled proofs you then gave me 


of your love and intrepidity.” | 

Permit me, Madam, rephed Out: 
zim- Ochantey, to examine this inva- 
© lnable ring. Beſides, it is high time 
© that we ſhould even conſult it. 

The princeſs then pulled out a little 
perfumed purſe, in which the ring was 
preſerved. She preſented it to the prince, 
pronouncing, at the ſame time, ſome 
myſterious words taught her by her 


- grandfather 3 when on a ſudden it darted 
tuch rays of light, that they were both 
of them dazzled with it for ſome time. 
After the light was abated, the prince 
examined the ring with great attention 
he beheld in miniature, and in order, all 
the adventures of this. princeſs, Here 
King Kuſeh was ſeen in all the agonies 


of defpair for the death of Gulpenhe: a 


ſtately monument was erected to her me- 
mory ;; and as theſe two lovers . 


* 


father Zal- Reka made me, and put it 


tygers; 
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76 
be the ſole authors of her death, a con- 
ſiderable reward was ſet upon their 
heads. 3 . 
This new difcovery which they had 
made of the virtue of the ring, rejoiced 
them exceedingly. bg fangs it every 
day, if I may ſo ſpeak, how they ſhould 
conduct themſelves; and regulating 
themſelves by it's inſtructions, they pur- 
fued the an to Georgia. | 
They had now travelled more than 
two months; when, forgetting one morn- 
ing to conſult their ring, they had ſcarce 
proceeded a league, before there aroſe a 
great fog which quite obſcured the day, 


and involved them in thick darkneſs. 


This prodigy aſtoniſhed our adventurers; 
but the prince 9 taken out a car- 
buncle, which he had received as a pre- 
ſent from Amedi, it emitted ſuch a bright 


light for twenty paces round them, that 


they could eaſily conſult their oracle. 


If the carbuncle was uſeful to them 


for the preſent occaſion, how great was 
their grief to find, by their ring, that 
they mult be ſhortly ſeparated, and meet 
no more, till they had each of them ſur- 
mounted ſeveral dangerous adventures ! 
The idea of their ſeparation drew tears 
from their eyes; when, in the midſt of 
their grief, the horſe on which the prince 


was mounted ſuddenly took fright, and, 


in ſpite of all his efforts, carried him out 
of tight. The princeſs followed him 
| ſome time by the light of the carbuncle; 


but that light ceaſing, and it being very 


dark, ſhe was obliged to ſtay till it grew 
light; when, in about an hour after; the 
day began to appear again. The princeſs 
was almoſt in deſpair for the loſs of her 


lover. To compleat her misfortunes, the 


prince had carried away her ring; ſo 

that ſhe was at a loſs what courſe to 
ſteer; and, after having ſearched in vain 
for the prince, ſhe reſolved to direct her 
way for the kingdom of China; where, 
after a tedious journey, ſhe arrived, not 
doubting of his appearance there, either 
Honer or later. wt PO 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF GULGULI- CHEMAME, 
© PRINCESS OF TEFLES, 


' CF NUTZIM OCHANTEY, my lord, 
(continued Ben - Eridoun) had 


been abſent from his father above fix 


4 Na-quin is one of the chief cities of China, where it is certain Fanfur reigned 
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years. The good King Fanfur; beher. 
ing him to be dead, was at length re- 
Tolved to give his kingdom a new heir, 
It was not more than three' months after 
the king had raiſed'to his throne a very 
beautiful flave, before Gulguli- Chema- 
me entered Nanquin “, the reſidence of 
the king, and capital of China. As ſhe 
did not defire to be known, ſhe concealed 
her ſex under the habit of a man; but, 
in ſpite of this diſguiſe,” that graceful 
eaſe and charming air diffuſed all over 
her perſon, rendered her not the leſs 
obſerved by the inhabitants of Nan- 
quin. | 43 „„ 
Fanfur, with his new ſpouſe, were 
ſtanding at a window in the palace the 
very ;nflant the princeſs paſſed by; and 
being deſirous to know who this ſtranger 
was, ſent word that he ſhould be glad to 
ſpeak with him. Gulguli-Chemame ap- 
peared before the monarch; and, with a 
truly charming air, informed him that 
ſhe was the ſon of a Prince of Georgia; 
that ſhe only travelled for pleaſure; and 
that ſhe was called Souffel, and ſhould 
make no long ſtay at Nanquin. | 
The Queen 3 (for that was 
the name of the ſlave the king had ex- 
alted to his throne) was preſent when 
the princeſs paid her court to Fanfur. 
dhe repreſented how much beneath his 
grandeur it would be to ſuffer a ſtranger 
of Souffel's rank to have apartments out 
of his palace. The good king, following 
the example of perſons at a certain age 
who marry young women, was entirely 
governed by his wife, and highly ap- 
proved of this 'advice, which was given 
rather from a principle of love than 4 
generoſity to Souffel. She could not but 
mae a viſible diſparity between the 
atter and her huſband; and, as ſhe ne- 
ver had any inclination for the king, lie 
appeared odious to her from this mo- 


ment, and her heart: conceived a violent 


paſſion for the young Souffel. 

The favourable reception that the 
queen gave Souffel did not give the leaſt 
alarm to Fanfur; who, thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied with the prudence of the queen, 
ſoon prepared for the entertainment of 


Souffel; and the queen was not long be- 


| _ ſhe diſcloſed what paſſed in her own 
heart, 2 

- Gulguli-Chemame, who attributed the 
kindneſs of this princeſs to quite a dif- 
ferent motive, was aſtoniſhed at ſuch a 


ſudden 


— i 
* 


3 


| 


_ 
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ſudden and prefſing declaration. She 
- ſtood fixed like a ſtatue; but the queen, 
utting a too favourable conſtruction on 
this 3 thus: I love you, 
© my lord, ſaid ſhe, and I hate the 
king; and J am fo powerful in Nan- 
e quin, that, if you are a man of ſpirit 
and reſolution, it is eaſy for me to give 
« you the throne of China. I will my- 
« {elf poiſon the king; and I only wait 
« your approbation of this project.” 
The princeſs, - trembling at this diſ- 
courſe, ſtarted back with horror. O 
© heavens, Madam !* cried ſhe, © that 
ſuch a baſe deſign ſhould ever enter 
your heart! And can you believe me 
© capable of ſuch an execrable attempt? 
Judge better of Prince Souffel, Madam; 
© and know, that I would not accept of a 
© throne on a leſs condition than to pu- 
r niſh you for a crime, the bare mention 
© of which has filled me with horror.” 
The Queen of Nanquin, being con- 
vinced of her imprudeuce, in that mo- 
ment her love was extinguiſhed, and rage 
and vengeance took . poſſeſſion of her 
heart; but diſſembling her reſentment 
© My lord, replied ſhe, we eaſily for- 
get our duty when we are captivated 
by love; and you cannot but own that 


* the exceſs of my paſſion has put me 
upon forming this ſtrange project. 1 


© thought the enjoyment of my perſon 
© alone was too little to offer you, and 
that a tu one would tempt you. It is 
© a glorious thing to reign; and I can- 
not put the crown on your head with- 
out the death of my ſpouſe: but, ſince 
* you diſapprove of my propoſal, you 


may at leaſt be grateful for the good- 


* neſs which a woman of my rank has 
for you; and conſider that a refuſal 
can only be paid for but by death.. 
The Princeſs of Teflis, beſides the 
impudence of Kamzem, remarked a great 
in Fuer in her countenance, when 
the King of Nanquin entered the apart- 
ment of the queen. His unexpected ar- 
rival greatly diſconcerted Kamzem : ſhe 
was ſo confounded, and the princeſs in 
ſuch a diſoxder, that the king was not 
able to comprehend the cauſe of their 
confuſion. What is. this, Madam, 
faid he to the queen, which I perceive 
in your countenance, and in that of 
Prince Souffel? Does, my preſence diſ- 


turb you? —* No, my lord, inter- 


rupted the en bein taking her 
reſolution on the ſpot. If you ſee me 
in a ſurprize, it proceeds from this 


© young hero's al. He is come,” 


continued. ſhe, * to-throw himſelf at my 


© feet, in order to obtain your permiſſion 
to fight with the blue centaur, which 


will appear to- morrow before the city- 
gates; and he will loſe his head if * 


does not conduct him alive to one of 


your priſons.” 


hough the Princeſs of Teflis trem- 


1 


bled at the begiuning of this diſcourſe, 


ſhe immediately took the hint, though 
ſhe was an utter ſtranger to the blue cen- 
taur. * My lord,” faid ſhe to 'Fanfur, 


© I do not retract my word to the queen; | 


© and I earneſtly beg that you will not 


ſe the deſign I have conceived to 


. oppo 
© rid you of this monſter.” 

The king was aſtoniſhed at this reſo- 
lution of Souffel, and at firſt oppoſed his 


deſign. © I admire your intrepidity, ſaid 


he; © but I greatly doubt the ſucceſs of 
your undertaking. But ſince the queen 
C 5 deſired my conſent, go, ny 08 
© and be well aſſured that an ample re- 


Ward attends the execution of ſo dan- 


& gerous an enterprize. 


þ | 


THE HISTORY OP THE BLUE CEN- 


TAUR. 


C7 OU are to underſtand, my lord, 


1K (purſued Ben-Eridoun) that, not 


far from the city of Nanq : in, there ſtood 
a little mountain, at the foot of which 
was acavern ; from which, for five years 
pait, on a certain day, iſſued forth a blue 
centaur, who, approaching the gates of 


the city, carried away with him both 


cows and oxen: ſeveral arrows had been 
diſcharged againſt him, but to no pur- 
poſe, for his ſkin was harder than iron. 


The king had ſeveral ſnares fet, all 


which he eluded with great addreſs; and 
though that monarch offered conſider- 


able rewards for him, either dead or alive, 


nobody was able to ſeize him; and all 
who had endeavoured periſhk4 in the at- 
tempt. But to return to Gulguli- Che- 
mame. This princeſs, after ſne had ſa- 
luted King Fanfur, very reſpectfully re- 
tired to -her chamber; and, having in- 
formed-herſelf of the hiſtory of the. blue 
centaur, rightly conceived that it would 
be much eaſier to circumvent him by 
ſome artifice than to ſeize him by force. 
With this view, ſhe was reſolved to avail 
herſelf of Gulrenhe's enchanted ſcarf, 


which luckily remained with her in the 


moment of her ſeparatiou from the Prince 
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of China; and at length hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient I am going to relate to 
your maje She demanded of the 


ing of China a chariot to be drawn by 
two ſtrong horſes, ſome large iron chains, 


four copper veſſels, a tun of the beſt 
. fore cakes made of the fineſt 
of meal, | | 

Fanfur having complied with theſe de- 
mands, the princeſs ordered them to be 
laid in the chariot; and being directed 
to the place where the centaur made his 
retreat on the eve of the preceding day, 

ſhe went thither in her chariot; and hav- 
ing placed the veſſels on the ground, filled 


them with the wine ſhe had brought; and 


having ſcattered the cakes about in piece- 
meals, ſhe retired to a little neighbouring 
wood, where, having turned her ſcarf, 
me paſſed the night in great perplexity. 

| As ſoon as the morning began to 
dawn, the princeſs awoke; and from the 
| | where ſhe was concealed, diſtinctly 
w the blue centaur coming out of his 
cavern; He was amazed to ſee the four 
copper veſſels, and the odour of the wine 
drew him near; but firſt he taſted ſome 
of the pieces of the cake, and finding 
them to be exquiſitely good, he greedily 
_ devoured the reſt; and after that, ſwal- 


lowed all the wine. He had taken in 


ſuch a large quantity of the wine; that, 
bein =I end, he could 
ftan ee ut was ſoon ohliged to 
lay himſelf down on che earth, and fell 
into a profound ſleep. ; 
The Princeſs of Georgia percewing 
this, ran quickly to ſecure the blue cen- 
taur; with the chains ſhe bound him fo 
Faſt as to render it impoſſible for him to 
break them, ſhould he exert all his 
might; and having with ſome difficulty 
' faſtened him to her chariot, ſhe mounted 
it herſelf, and then moved towards the 
city, whoſe gates were opened to receive 
8 
The rumbling of the chariot diſſipated 
by degrees the fumes of the wine the cen- 
taur had ſwallowed he appeared in the 
utmoſt aſtotliſhment on perceiving him - 
ſelf bound; and when he found that all 


his efforts to obtain his liberty availed 


him nothing, he lay down to be conduct- 


ed like another beaſt. | 


All the inhabitants of Nanquin were 


ſtruck with terror and admiration; Gul- 


guli-Chemame alone appeared upon the 


chariot, with the blue centaur, modeſt and 


0 e of the principal gods of the Indians, 
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ſerene. They had now advanced a good 


way into the city, when their march was 
interrupted by the funeral of a young 
Chineſe, whole father wept. bitterly for 
his death; while one of his bonzes, wh) 
conducted the funeral pomp, chanted 
merrily a kind of hymn in praiſe of Ram 
and of Vichnou*. The blue centaur 


Taiſed his head at that inſtant ; and hay. 


ing for ſometime attentively ſurveyed the 
ceremony, he burſt into ſuch a violent fit 
of laughter as almoſt deprived him of his 
breath, and at the fame time threw the 
princeſs into the utmoſt conſternation. . 
The princeſs, as we obſerved, beheld 
with ſurprize this ſudden fally of mirth; 
but fhe had not proceeded far before it 
was conſiderably increafed; for, in paſ. 
ſing through a great place, the centaur 
broke out again into larger fits of laugh · 
ter at the people, who looked with plea- 
ſure on a young thief faſtened to a gib- 
bet, and who was juſt going to be turned 


öff. 5 
The more the centaur laughed, the 
They 


more the ge was aſtoniſhed. 
continued their courſe amidſt aprodigious 


throng of people; but when they arrived 
before the palace of the king, nothing 
was to be heard for ſome time but the 


ſhouts of the people, crying—* Long 
© ive! lon live the brave courageous 
© Souffel!” at all which the centaur laugh- 
ed louder than hie had done before. 
The king, upon theſe acclamations, 
deſcended into the court of his palace, 
leading the queen by the hand. The cen- 
xed Nis eyes ſteadily upon the 
queen, and then upon the ladies in her 
train; and having ſucceſſiyely ſurveyed 
them all, he ſet up ſuch peals of laughter 
a-freſh, that the king, with his whole 
court, were beyond meaſure aſtoniſhed. 
Panfur aſked the princeſs why the 
centaur laughed ſo heatiily: ſhereplied ſhe 


could net tell; and then related to him all 


that had paſſed ſince he was taken. Upon 
this the king aſked the centaur himſelf, 
but e, no anſwer. 5 

was then put into a double iron cage 
ſecured with two keys, one of which 
the king kept himſelf, and gave the other 
to Gulguli-Chemame: both of them fail- 
ed not to viſit the centaur twice a- day, 


and treated him with all the kindneſs he 


could poſſibly receive; | 
amzem, who reckoned. herſelf ſure. 
of Souffel's overthrow, was ſtrungely ſur- 


prized 


The centaur . 
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i2ed to ſee her deſigns defeated. The 
ight of this accompliſhed prince re- 
kindled her paſſion, and being reſolved to 
attempt the conqueſt of his heart once 
more, ſhe ſeut for him under pretence of 
congratulating him upon his late victory. 
Gulguli-Chemame wag forced to obey: 
the attended the queen,” who was alone, 
and in her cabinet. © You ſee, my lord, 
faid this vile woman, * that, in ſeeking 
s your life, I have covered it with glory. 
6 But let this experiment ſuffice; f love 
« you in ſpite of your rigour; and muſt 
s Fal own, if you had fallen a prey to 
£ that monſter, I ſhould have died with 
grief: but, if your heart is not ſoften- 
© ed, I have other means to effect your 
ruin. Leave, then, your ſtubbornneſs, 
my lord. No, Madam, interrupted 
Souffel, neither the aſcendancy you 
* have over the king, joined. to all your 
4 threatenings and intreaties, ſhall force 
me to violate my honour. Abandon 
© all hopes of ever ſeducing me, and 
* tremble and fear leſt in the end I 
* ſhould advertiſe the king of your un- 
5 governable paſſion.” 
heſe remonſtrances rendered the 
ueen quite * Perfidious! 
dad ſhe, © thou ſhalt inſult my beauty no 
longer! at the ſame time ſhe ſcratched 


her face, and cried out with all her might; 


then commanded the eunuchs her cries 
had brought thither, to ſeize Souffel, 
while ſhe ran all in tears to the king to de · 
the Prince of 

for endeavouring to violate her honour. 
Fanfur being n with the 
ſeeming modeſty of his wife, never doubt - 
ed the truth of her complaints. He wat 
in a violent paſſion with Souffel; and, 
without Further enquiry, loaded him with 
chains, and endoling him to the priſou 


where the blue centaur was confined, he 


reproached him with his 1 upon 
che hotiour of his queen, aſſuring him that 
he ſhowld ſhwrtly be put to a moſt ſhame- 


ful death. 


As ſoon as the centaur heard theſe 
tueatenings, he laughed ſo violently, that 
the vaults of his priſon perfeMy echoed. 

king was now: more ſurprized than 
ever: this extraordmary laughter re- 
doubled his curiofity, and he defired him 
to explain the reaſon upon the ſpot; and 
declared that if he did not deceive him, he 
ſhould be ſet at liberty; otherwiſe he 
exe ha to death before the day ex- 


: The blue centaur, flattered with the 


© huſband's 
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hopes of liberty, and frightened with the 
thoughts of death, approached to the bars 
of his cage. King of Nanquin, faid 
he, will you keep your word? Þ 
© ſwear by my h t I will” replied. 


% 


the king, aſtoniſhed to hear the centaur 


ſpeak for the firſt time. Aſſemble, then, 
© in this place, zejoined the centaur,* the 
© grandees of your court, the queen, and 
© all her ſlaves without exception, and 
© I promiſe in their preſence to give you 
a all the ſatisfaction you can — 
The king, who had a great deſire to 
know the cauſe of his laughter, inſtantly 
ſummoned his whole court before the 
blue centaur. 'The afſembly being com- 
pleated, the uy called upon the centaur 
to keep his word; but he refuſed to open 
kis lips unleſs Souffel was unbound. 
This deſire being executed, he thus 
addreſſed himſelf to Fanfur : King of 
« Nanquin, if I laughed heartily at the 
0 er of NE child, _ _ to * 
© his ted fat | itterly, 
s wide wo of the cells, who It — 
© was the real father, maintains a cri- 
© mina] correſpondence with the good 
© man's wife. He ſung with all his 
+ might at the ſolemnity; nor could he 
* forbear laughing himſelf at his miſtreſs 
| 13 for the loſs of a ſon 
he himſelf had begot. | | 
Again, who could forbear laughing 
5 on ſeeing a thouſand thieves who every 
8 rob over and over again the pub- 
0 lick of immenſe ſums; who, I ſay, 
could help laughing on hearing them 
* extol your juſtice, in executing a young 
man whom neceſſity forced to ſteal ten 


_* ſequins for the ſupport of himſelf, his 


« wifeand children; whilſt they, for their 


© extortions, ought to have been in his 


i place?” 

Here the centaus topped, and ſeemed 
as if he would proceed no farther; but, on 
the king's urgiag him a- freſh, he replied 
— King of Nanquin, do not compel 
me to come to a farther explanation: I 


had rather be filent than diſcover 


* things which will igfallibly torment 
s you." | e 
The king, who was now more curi- 
ous than ever, replied However dif- 
< agreeable-what you have to ſay to me 
© may. be, I conjure. you to diſtover all 


© you know. Well, then,” replied the 


centaur, how could I keep from laugh- 


© ing with all my heart, to hear the peo- 
© ple ſhout—“ Lon live the brgve 


6“ Souffel, the heroick conqueror of the 
f L 2 « blus 
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« blue centaur!ꝰ when at the ſame time 
© I knew that habit concealed a beautiful 
* young virgin, for whom your ſon, who 
< 18 not dead, entertains a ſtrong paſſion.” 


Tf Gulguli- Chemame, my lord, bluſh- 
ed at this diſcovery, a livid paleneſs co- 
vered no leſs the face of the queen, whom 
the king heheld with indignation. As 

| ſhe ſtood near the iron cage, the centaur 


ſeized her arm. Cruel and laſcivious 
* woman," cried he, your deceit is but in 
part diſcovered to that monarch. When 
I renewed my laughter, it was to ſee 
you attended by a train who are all 


the innocent Souffel was unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed and impriſoned, had not I ſuf- 
tempted who takes fo little care of it; 


for there are two men concealed among 


of the little tenderneſs you have for 
the king.“ As theſe were truths eaſy 


to be diſcovered, Kamzem was ready to 


die with fear: the king cauſed her to be 


taken from his preſence; and, in ſpite of 


Gulguli-Chemame's interceſſion, con- 
demned her, with her two gallants, to be 
burnt alive; and then ordered all her 
Mlaves to be ſtrangled. © But, Madam, 
faid the king to the princeſs, how ſhall 
© T repair the injuſtice which a blind 
* pathon for Kamzem hurried me to 


commit againſt you? Happy ſhould I 
© be, if my ſon, my dear fon, whom I 


have ſo long loſt, to whom I under- 


privy to your debaucheries; and when 


ficient cauſe? Since it is impoſſible a 
woman could have her honour at- 


your ſlaves who daily diſburden you 


© ſtand you are fo dear, would, by his 


© unhoped-for return, acquitme to you, 


by ſharing-with ſo charming a princeſs 


that crown whoſe weight, fince his ab- 
© ſence, has weighed me down.? 

The remembrance of the Prince of 
China drew tears from Gulguli-Che- 


mame's eyes, when the centaur, who was 


nou ſet at liberty, thus ſpoke: © King of 
Nanquin, faid he, ceaſe to afflict 
_ © yourtelf—and do you, fair princeſs, dry 


up your tears—your forrows ſhall ſoon 


© terminate in the return of a dutiful ſon 
aud a faithful lover. 


Go, meet the 
prince, who, while I am now ſpeaking, 


is entering Nanquin.* Saying this, the 


centaur aroſe like a cloud, and vaniſhed 


from all their eyes. ; 
a 


The king and the princeſs could ſcarce 
contain themſelves for joy. The cen- 
taur had performed ſuch wonders as left 
no room to doubt the truth of this agree- 


ble news. They went directly to meet 


1 
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the prince, and found him ſurrounded 
with the people, who teſtified by a thou. 
ſand chearful ſh" ts the joy they con- 
ceived for his return. 
Outzim-Ochantey would have thrown 


himſelf at his father's feet, but that mo- 


narch prevented him; and, tenderly em. 
bracing the prince O my ſon!” ſaid 
he, what ſhowers of tears has your ab- 


© ſence cauſed me to ſhed! But I forget 


© all thatis paſt, and think only of what 
© has befel me to-day.'— I am not ig- 
* norant, my lord, of all your:ſorrows,' 
replied the prince, and in what manner 
© they are terminated by the Princeſs of 
© Tetlis. . A celebrated enchanter, who 


aſſiſted me to puniſh the perſecutor of 


this adorable princeſs, has informed 
me of all that paſſed in your court. He 
was ſo firmly attached to my intereſt, 
that he concealed nothing from me 
within the compaſs of his art, and then 
tranſported me hither with inconceiva- 
ble rapidity, after he had apprized me 
of the juſt revenge you have taken on 
Kamzem's infidelity.” ORE EW, 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the pleaſure 
the princeſs felt from the return of her 
lover. She was no longer afraid of loſing 
him again, ſince ſhe received. him now 
as the vanquiſher of the perfidious Bizeg- 
el-Kazak. She then expreſſed an ar- 
dent defire to be e with the par- 
ticulars of this glorious victory; when, 
after he had entered the palace, and had 
recited to his father all his adventures 
from the moment of their ſeparation, he 
continued his hiſtory in the following 


manner. | | 


TEE. CONTINUATION OF THE Bis- 


TORY OF OUTZIM-OCHANTEY, 
PRINCE OF CHINA. © 


V OV very well remember, Madam, 
I could not govern my horſe; for, 
in ſpite of all my endeavours, he carried 
me out of your reach: it is true, the light 
of my carbuncle diſpelled the darkneſs 
which covered the earth; but my horſe 
ran at ſuch a rate, that I could ſcarce diſ- 
tinguiſh the objects that ſurrounded me; 
yet, as far as I can remember, the road 
on each fide was full of dangerous pre- 
cipices, ſo that I could not proceed witl- 
out running the hazard of falling with my 
horſe to the bottom. After all, I am not 
ſure whether the ground failed under his 
feet or not; but falling from his back, I 
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rolled near a quarter of an hour without 
ſtopping; and, after remaining ſenſeleſs 


for ſome time, I found mylelf on a 
green turf, near the mouth of a frightful 


care. I was doubtleſs a good while be- 
fore I recovered from the fwoot my fall 
had occaſioned; and, when T came to 


myſelf, ſaw nothing near me but theſe 


pits. I entered the cave by the light of 
my carbuncle; I walked near an hour, 
and met with nothing but reptiles of all 


Finds, which fled before me: at laſt I 


came to a rock, which ſhone ſo bright, that 
it looked as if it was ſet with diamonds; 
on the top thereof ſat an ape of a fiery 
colour. As ſoon as this animal ſaw me, 
he deſcended from the rock, and, pro- 
ſtrating himſelf at my feet, beſtowed on 
me a thouſand careſſes. . 5 
As I was afraid of being ſurprized, I 


drew my ſabre in the entrance of the cave. 
The ape then made ſigns to me to ſtrike 


the rock in that part which ſhone bright- 
eſt: I;did ſo; and preſently it ſplit in 
two, and diſcovered a black marble ſtair- 
caſe with ſteps of ſolid gold. 

I did not heſitate (continued the prince) 
to follow the ape, who was now become 


my guide; and having deſcended near 
five - 


undred ſteps, we arrived at a large 


hall illuminated with twelve cryſtal 


lamps, in the midſt of which was raiſed 


a tomb of white marble, whereon was re- 


preſented, ſeveral apes in different atti- 


tudes. This fight ſurprized me not a 


85 when I beheld the living a 


| * ſome water on them, which he 


w from a fountain in one corner of the 


hall; they ſtarted up, bore him in triumph 


to the baſon, and plunged all together 
into the fountain. | 5 
This fantaſtick ceremony ſurprized me 


greatly; but, while I was waiting impa- 
_ tiently for the event, there aroſe out of 


the tomb a man of a gigantick ſize, in a 
coat of mail: he advanced towards me 
with his ſabre drawn; I prepared to de- 
fend myſelf; aud, after a very obſtinate 

fight, I threw him on the ground; and, 


going to unlace the ſtraps af his armour, 
nov 8 


reat was my aſtoniſhment to find 
Ihad all this time only engaged an empty 
piece of armour, artfully Tad, with- 
out a body to occupy it. 
Anenchantment of this kind very much 


ſurpriaed me: I then collected all the ſtraps 
which laced this armour together; and, 


thuowing them into the fountain, my ears 


. 


7 Ans, in Arabick, Ggnifics Beautiful, © | 


were immediately ſaluted with ſoft ſym- 
phonies of muſick; after which I bebeld 


| r which ] weld” 
everal men and women who had been 
changed from thoſe apes and monkies 
who had before plunged into the foun- 


tain. 


At the head of this company there ap- 
peared à man of a very majeſtick ſtature, 
cloathed in a long robe of the car t 
fire, embroidered with gold, and adorned 
with pearls and diamonds : he accoſted 
me with a noble air My lord,” faid 
he, I have waited impatiently a long, 


© time for you to put an end to an a 


venture on which the future happineſs. 
of both our lives muſt depend; ſince, 


in delivering my ſpouſe from the cruel 
© Kazak, and by deſtroying that monſter, 
c you will EY re-eſtabliſh - the 
c Ie 


© Princeſs of Teffis in her dominions, and 
c become poſſeſſed of that charming per- 
Clo. ian hong 

© You ſtand amazed, my lord, to hear 
© that Lam acquainted with your paſſion; 
© but this wonder will — when you 
come to know who Jam.“ Then, ſet. 


ting me on a ſopha near himſelf, he thus 


„„ js 


THE HISTORY OF BIZEG-EL-ASNAs 


M* name is well known among tlie 
L YA enchanters: they call me Bizeg- 
el-Aſna*; not that I am more e 
than another, but to diſtinguiſh me from 

my brother Bizeg-el-Kazak, whoſe fir- 

name was given him to denote the de- 

pravity of his manners. His power has 
been always ſuperior to mine, by means 

of the 5 5 with whom he holds a 

cloſe correſpondence, and who have in- 

ſpired him with ſuch extreme malice as 1 

was always unwilling to attain. | 
There dwelt near us a beautiful virgin, 


called Sahik. I had often viſited this 
damſel; and, bg a mutual ſympathy 


of inclinations, we ſoon diſcovered it by 


a mutual eſteem, for each other. As yon 
know, my lord, the cloſe connection be- 
tween love and eſteem, the latter was ſoon 


ſwallowed up in the former. I propoſed 


to bind our hearts with the moſt ſacred 


ties; ſhe conſented, and a day was ſet for 
the concluſion of that ceremony 

Though there was but little corre- 
ſpondence between my brother and me, 
I thought it would be civil to acquaint 


him 
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him with our intentions. He not only 
approved of the match, but muſt needs 
ſettle our nuptials himſelf. Though I 
welt knew he was capable of the blackeſt 


deſigns, I imagined that he would atleaſt . 


regard the ties of blood, little dreaming 
of the bloody treaſons ke has of late exe- 
cuted againſt me, | 


We enchanters are in general partly | 
en a footing in point of ſcience. We 
can neither deſtroy nor hurt the deſigns = 
of each other, except it be on our ved - 


ding day; and then, during that time on- 


ly, we are deprived of our power; unleſs 


we eſpouſe a Fairy, or an elementary 
fpirit, which does not make us degene- 
rate. For this cauſe, we ſeldom match 
with ſimple mortals; and when we do, it 
zs with as little noiſe as poſſible. 
My perfidious brother took this ad- 
vantage. Either he was enamoured with 
my wife, or his own evil inclination diſ- 


poſed him to act ſo by me. He had the 


aſſurance to accoſt Sahik in a very unbe- 
coming manner. This I at firſt attri- 
buted/to his folly ; but perceiving my pre- 


fenee ſet no reſtraint to his inſolence, I 
reſented it. He then raillied me for a 


jealous fool ; and, in ſhort, extended his 
impudence ſo far, that, loſing all patience, 
J was going to fell him to the ground with 
my ſabre; to prevent which, he touched 
me with his wand. Be not ſo raſn, he 
cried. Though I am not diſpoſed to 
* ſtain my hands with your blood, I will 
puniſh you in a way that ſhall more ſen- 
ſibly affect you. Be transformed into 


R K a (a 


come a witneſs to the happineſs I in- 
tend to enjoy with your ſpouſe. 


No ſooner had this perfidious brother 


uttered theſe words, than J took the fi- 


gure of the ape which conducted you hi- 


ther. The traitor received no other treat- 
ment from the amiable Sahik, but what 
teſtified her horror and averſion. He 
then cauſed this marble tomb to riſe out 
of the earth, in which he encloſed that 
armed enchanted figure you defeated; 
and, after he had changed all my retinue 
into apes and monkeys, he cauſed the pa- 


lace, in which our nuptials were cele- 


brated, to ſink deep into the earth, and 
conducted me to the top of this ſhining 


rock, where I have been confined up- 


wards of a year. 54 
Judge, my lord, what anguiſh I have 

| Fuſtained in that cruel fituation. Your 

valour has already, indeed, terminated 


— 


an ape of the colour of fire, and be- 


my misfortunes in part, and there re- 
mains no more than to break the enchant- 
ment of the tomb, to effect which you 
muſt ſeize on the golden chain; but, be- 
fore you proceed, you muſt refreſh your. 
ſelf after the combat you have been en- 
„ | 


THE CONCLUSON OF THE ADVEN- 


TUREs OF THE PRINCE OF CHI- 
NA. 2 fa 


J Followed the enchanter (continued 


the prince) into a cabinet, where I 


| ſoon recruited the ſtrength and ſpirits I 


had loſt with a magnificent collation, 
Afterwards, we returned into the hall; 


and, as ſoon as I had ſeized on the golden 
chain, there felt from the cieling two 


fiery globes; each of theſe opening in the 
middle, diſcovered a monſter 2 
form from the waiſt upwards, '* 

Theſe two monſters, ranging them-. 
ſelves on each fide the tomb of white 
marble, endeayoured to hinder my ap- 
proach; when, behold! there aroſe out 


of the middle of the tomb a pillar, on 


which wasen in letters of gold 
© Strike! defeat! 'deſcend!* This inci- 
dent great encouraged me; though I 
had reſolved to engage the two monſters, 
and, being aided by the enchanter, whoſe 
blows were all well-timed, we vanquiſhed 
every obſtacle ; for the the fiery globes, 
and the two monſters, were ſwallowed 
up; and, on my approaching the pillar 
both that and the tpgb, from the ba 


touch of my ſabre, were reduced to 4 


powder. 


We went down a kind of a trap-door, 


and deſcending a ſtair- caſe he vn out of 


the rock, were conducted to the banks 
of a river, whoſe waters were very black. 


Here we found a little boat, furniſhed for 


a long voyage with all ſorts of provi- 


ſions. The enchanter and myſelf en- 


tering the boat, putoff; and falling down 


the ſtream, arrived, about a month after, 
at the mouth of a cave into which theſe 


waters were diſcharged. 

Though the current which brought us 
thither was very rapid, we were five days 
in croſſing it by the light of my carbun- 


ele; and we did not recover the light till 
about that time. We then moved byt 


ſlowly ; and, coaſting along the banks, 
beheld at a diſtance two women bathed in 


tears running towards us, We beck- 


oned 
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ened to them; and making directly to 


the ſhore, leaped out upon dry land, and 
joined thera immediately. * Ah, my 
© lord!” cries one of them, if you have 
© any pity for the beautiful Sahik, make 
© haſte and reſcue her from the perfidi- 
© ous Kazak, He has perſecuted her a 
© whole year; and who is reſolved toſuf- 
fer immediately the moſt cruel death, 
© rather than eſpouſe the cruel Kazak.” 
As the charming Sahik has defended 
© herſelf ſo well, it is time, my lord,” 
cried I, addreſſing myſelf to Bizeg-el- 
Aſna, * to revenge the treaſon of your 
, perdious brother. Let us fly to the 
- * reſcue of your beautiful ſpouſe, and 
not ſparea monſter. I am infinitely 
* obliged to you, interrupted the en- 
chanter; but there is another method, 
more ſure and leſs dangerous, for m 
© revenge. Kazak is ſo blinded wit 
* his brutal paſſion, that he thinks no 
more of me. I intend he ſhall proceed 
© to far as even to marry my dear prin- 
* ceſs; then, as ſoon as he has diveſted 
© himſelf of his power, I ſhall puniſh him 
© for his wickedneſs to me.. 1 


This reſolution the enchanter commit 


ted to writing; and inſtructed Sahik, at 
the ſame time, ſo to behave, that Kazak 
might be effectually enſnared; and giv- 
ing what he had wrote into the ſlave's 
hands who was come to implore his ſuc- 
cour— Carry this, ſaid he, © to your 


© beautiful miſtreſs, and tell her here is a 


© remedy incloſed for all her misfor- 
© tunes.” The ſlave was out of fight in 
an inſtant, and acquitted herſelf forth- 
with of her r ; and, upon Sa- 
hik's opening the letter, ſhe was ready 
to die with joy to find her dear ſpouſe 
| had recovered his primitive ſhape. Ka- 
zak eutcring her apartments, ſhe diſſem- 
bled her ſentiments admirably. Well, 
© my lord, ' ſaid ſhe; with an air that ap- 
peared ſerene, © ſince I muſt reſolve, I 
* conſent to marry you this day, pro- 
© vided yow abſtain three days from con- 
* ſummating the marriage-rites: my 
© hand is yours on that condition only. 
— Ah, Madam !' replied Kazak, tranſ- 
ported with joy, I ſwear by all the ten- 

* derneſs I feel for you, your will ſhall 
© be obeyed ; and may I be for ever de- 


* my oath.” Upon this aſſurance, Sa- 
| lik eſpouſed him; and he adorned his 
nuptials with every pleaſure his art could 
furniſh, or his fancy deviſe, © 


* 
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' During this, interval; Kazak omitted; 
nothing which might divert the printeſs, 


who grew very uneaſy till the return of 
her real ſpouſe. At lat, to the dreadful 
altoniſhment of Kazak, we entered her 
apartment. He would fain have fled, 
but his brother 8 that; and, 
touching him with his wand“ Stay, 
© traitor," cried he, and make a ſuitable 
© acknowledgment of thy crime.” 


As ſoon as Kazak found his feet fixed | 


to the floor, ſo tliat he could neither ad- 
vance nor retreat, he grew ſo outrageous, 
that, without diſcovering the leaſt re- 
morſe, he uttered againſt his brother eve- 
ry thing rage and deſpair could poſſibly 


ſuggeſt. Tranſported beyond all bounds, 


I cried—* This is too much, my lord, to 


be any longer endured; this wretch has 


© lived too long: and ſo, without re- 
ding the interpoſition of his brother 
iruck off his head. | 
The enchanter was no ſooner expired, 
but all the people of his retinue, who 
groaned underneath his tyranny, threw 


themſelves at his brother's feet, to im- 
plore his clemency, who received them 


very graciouſly; and having tranſported 


us in an inſtant to his palace, he baniſh-_ 


ed, by his preſence, ſorrow, which had. 


ſolong Ay ans there. After he had in- 


dulged a tew moments tenderneſs with 
his thous, he conducted me in an inſtant 
0 


to Teflis; where having aſſembled the 


ſtates of your kingdom, I declared to 


them the death of the uſurper; and, at 


the ſame time, renewed in your behalf 


thoſe oaths of allegiance they owed to 


you. He then informed me of the cruel 
trial that the infidelity of Kamzem had 


put you to for having ſlighted her love. 
He inſtructed me in the victory you ob- 


tained over the centaur; who it ſeems is 
an enchanter, and was condemned for 


ſome fault to waſte nine years under that 


form, unleſs he ſhould happen to be over- 


come by the addreſs of a virgin, by whaſe 
means he might obtain his 2 Af- 
ter this, Bizeg-el-Aſna bore me with in- 
conceivable ſwiftneſs through the air, 


and landed me at the gates of Nanquin 
juſt in the inſtant the flames were putting 


a period to the life of the perfidious Kam- 


em. 
* prived, of my power, if I once violate 


This narration wonderf ully delighted 
the king and the young princeſs. * My 


© dear ſon,” ſaid the ae; IJ can 5 


* defer your happineſs no longer; I am 


doo much obliged to this amiable ꝓrin- 


© cels, 
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'© kingdom of China, and Iwill No, 
no, my lord, replied the prince, em- 
bracing his knees, you ſhall by no 
means quit your throne. If ambition 
' © had been my ruling paſſion, I need not 
'© want a kingdom, where I can truly ſay 
© I might have enjoyed the affections of 


© reviſiting you. 
© lis is ſufficient to boun 
© views; but, if my advice has ſufficient 
weight with the princeſs, I had much 
rather, my lord, be the firſt ſubject in 
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. ceſs, not to admit her with joy for m 


But this is not all; T will 


daughter. 
x: our hands the 


with ſurrender into 


© the people; but I parted from thence 
© without regret, purely for the ſake of 
he kingdom of Tef- 


my utmoſt 


© your court, than to reign in Georgia,” 
Gulguli-Chemame was ſo charmed 


with this truly noble behaviour, that her 
will ſeemed to be entirely reſolved into 
that of the prince. And Fanfur was 
forced to give way to their united in- 
ſtances; but on this condition, how- 


ever, that the prince ſhould ſhare the di- 


adem with his father; and, as this lat- 


ter would be obeyed, Outzim-Ochantey 
He then efpouſed 
the Princeſs of Teflis, and enjoyed a fe- 


licity with that charming lady, uninter- 


Tupted by thoſe accidents to which the 


| lives of princes are fo ſubjeft. 


— ee 


Here the newvizir ſtopp 


Thy converſation 
© enchants me, ſaid the monarch, em- 


bracing him: © hut, my dear Ben-Eri- 
© doun, how is it poſſible that all theſe 
d adventures occur to your memory? I 
am ſurprized to hear with what eaſe 


© you have related the hiſtory of the 


7 Princeof China, together with all thoſe 
© whichare comprized in this narration.” 


Ah, my lord!” replied the ſon of A- 


bubeker very modeltly, © I rather ap- 
_ © prehend, from your majeſty's obſerva- 
tion, that IJ ought to have been leſs 
© prolix in my narrations, and that I 
© I ſhould have paſſed on to the hiſtories 
of the Prince of Achem and the young 
FI Princeſs of Borneo. 


This I perceive 
« myſelf; but to this is owing the ſu- 
© ſpenſion of thoſe adventures which could 


© not beſo well related till thoſe of Out- 
© zim-Ochantey were all unravelled,'— 
Never mind that, replied the King of 


| Aſtracan; I ſhall not loſe the thread of 


W 


| d; and Schems- 
Eddin declared himſelf highly ſatisfied 
with his diſcourſe. 


TARTARIAN TALES, 


* your narrations. 1 well remember how 


c 
c 
4 
6 
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ingeniouſſiy you brought - Gulpenhe 


back to the hall juit as the Princeſs of 

Teflis was going to rehearſe the hiſto 
ry of Faruk the Corſair; and obſerv- 
ed, at the ſame time, you did not ex- 
plain by what means this princeſs loſt 


the protection of that brave man, ſo as 


to become Gulpenhe's ſlave.—“ This, 


my lord,” replied Ben-Eridoun, was 


a circumſtance I e omitted, in 
order to prolong the hiſtory of that cor- 


fair. But, as your majeſty deſires to 


be inſtructed, I will tell you how the 


beautiful Georgian became the ſlave of 
Gulpenhe. 

© 'The calm, which had laſted fo long, 
ceaſed at length; and one night, when 
the ſhip was under full ſail, the princeſs 
was attacked with a great ſickneſs at 
her ſtomach. She walked out upon 
the deck to take the air; and bending 
over to diſcharge what offended her 


ſtomach, a ſudden ſquall of wind throw- 


ing the ſhip on that ſide, ſhe fell into 
the ſea, It was very dark, and they 
did not perceive the ſoſs of the princeſs ; 
but hearing ſomething fall into the wa- 
ter, the pilot imagined it was one of 
the ſeamen. Several planks were di- 
rectly thrown overboard, one of which 

the princeſs happily gained, and float- 
ed about between life aud death till 
break of day; when a little veſſel haſt- 


ening to her ſuccour, took her up. 


The maſter of this veſſel was a dealer 
in ſlaves; and though the lady was half 
dead, he perceived, as ſhe was very 
beautiful, ſhe would beara conſiderable 
price, With this view he took great 
care of her; and the capital of the king- 
dom of Kuſeh being the firſt port he 
landed at, he fold her to the Princeſs 
of S for eight hundred ſequins 
d. 1 | | 


of go 7 
3 Thus, my lord, you have heard all 
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the adventures of this beautiful prin- 
ceſs," continued the ſon of Abubeker; 
and as for thoſe of Faruk, if you pleaſe, 
they ſhall be poſtponed a few days long- 
er: mean while, I ſhall begin fuch an 
entertaining ſtory, as I dare ſay will 
highly amuſe and divert your majeſty. 


Proceed, then, my dear Ben-Eri- 


c 
o 


doun,” replied the king, and you will 
oblige me infinitely,” The new. vi- 


2ir, being permitted, reſumed his diſ- 
courſe in the following terms. 


THE 


- 


TARTARIAN TALES. 


THE HISTORY OF ALCOUZ, TAHER, 
AND THE MILLER. 


1 lived at Bagdad two young 
merchants, who contracted from 
their infancy ſuch an eſteem and friend- 
ſhip for each other, that they were never 
aſunder. Every body talked of the 
friendſhip of Alcouz and Taher; and 
as they had neither of them a father, and 
were their own maſters, being reſolved to 
be more cloſely connected, they entered 
into partnerſhip, and in leſs than three 
years they made a very great gain. 
Taher, as he was talking one even- 
ing with Alcouz, obſerved that he was 
thoughtful. © What, ſaid he, is want- 
ing to your happineſs? Our ſtock is 
© increaſed fourfold, and our warehouſes 
© are ſtored with the beſt of commodities; 
yet I have obſerved, for ſome days 
* paſt, that you are very melancholy, 
© and that you ſeem to delightin nothing 
but ſolitude. Am I not worthy, then, 
© to. be entruſted with your ſecrets ?'— 
© Ah! my dear Taher,' rephed Alcouz, 
embracing him, I am aſhamed to con- 
* feſs my weakneſs to you; which, if it 
© were poſſible, I would even conceal 
from myſelf; but I feel it has an abfo- 
* lute power over my heart. Do you 
© know Behloul “ the barber, who lives 
not far from Bagdad bridge?'— Yes,' 
replied Taher; he is better known by 
© his daughter's being reputed the hand- 
© ſomeſt girl in all Bagdad, than by the 
© lively repartees which havegained him 
the name he is called by; and I begin 
to think, by your ſighing, that you are 
not inſenſible of the charms of that 
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adorable girl. You have gueſſed 
right, returned Alcouz, bluſhing: I 
love the beautiful Lira; and I ſhall go 
diſtracted too, if I do not enjoy her: 
and I believe, from the converſation 
that has paſſed between us, I am not 
wholly indifferent to her, I wavered, 
you ſee, whether I ſhould acquamt you 
with my paſſion, fearing it might make 
ſome alteration in our friendſhip."—* L 
know, replied Taher, * that matri- 
mony will deprive me at leaſt of one 
half of your friendſhip; but, my dear. 
Alcouz, I prefer your ſatisfaRjon. to 
my own; and I will go and endeavoug 
to promote your happineſs, As you 
know my. mother had the honour tg 
give ſuck to Giafferf, firſt vizir to the 
Huſtrious Haroun Arreſchid, the ſo- 
vereign Commander of the Faithful, 
during the fickneſs of the mother of 
that Barmecide, which hindered her. 
from ſuckling him; I intend to uſe 
his authority with Behloul, and then 
I am ſure to obtain the conſent of the 
beautiful Lira. 5 5 
Alcouz, tenderly embracing his friend, 


_ conjured him to loſe no time; and the vi- 


zir engaging in the affair, Behloul Toon 
conſented to the marriage of Lira to Al- 
couz. i ee 

This couple loved each other beyond 
example: fruition rather renewed than 
extinguiſhed the ardours of their paſſion; 
and they ſhewed ſuch frequent and ſtrong 
marks of perfect love in the e 
Taher, that he could not för envy - 
ing the good fortune of his friend. 'The 


innocent careſſes the wife of his friend 


beſtowed on him, enflamed him to ſuch a 
degree, that, to avoid being unfaithful to 


7 

* Behloul, in Arabick, ſignifies a Jeſter. 1 1 

+ Giaffer was one of the ſons of Jachy, and grandſon of Kaled, who way deſcended from 
Barmac, from whom they derived the title of Barmecides. Jachy and his three ſons were all 
vizirs at one time to Haroun Arreſchid: he entruſted them with the government of his king- 
doms. Giaffer diſcharged his truſt with great fidelity, and enjoyed the royal favour ſeven- 
teen years; when he was ſo unhappy as to incur the caliph's diſpleaſure, who put bim to 
death. The reaſon was this; the caliph was very amorous of bis own fiſter, who was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and whoſe name was Guebaze z and, that he might have more frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing her, he married her to his favourite Giafter, forbidding him, at the 
ſame time, to have any commerce with that princeſs. The vizir abſtained ſome time; but 
not being able to do ſo any longer, he had a ſon by the princeſs, whom he ſent to be nurſed 
at Mecca, The caliph being informed of it, was fo enraged with Jachy, that he threw him, 
with all his children, into a loathſome N where they periſhed miſerably. The ca- 
liph after this being touched with remorſe for his injuſtice, forbad any one to talk of the 
Barmecides on pain of death, that he might remove from his mind the injuſtice he had com- 
mitted, But bis intention was not anſwered: the wits of the court writ encomiums on theſe 
faithful miniſters, and the memory of theſe great men are to this day preſerved in their 


writings, 
„„ 55 | 3 Alcouz, 
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| ours he «Me takes his have of 
is tender pair, Accordingly he de- 
4s and ſome e For a few 
* but, in ſpite of the reſolytion he 
had taken, he was unable to preſerve it 
long; be ſunk under the reftraint he 
lack upon his paſſion; and, in ftriving ta 
extihguith that, he fell a prey to a dan- 
gxxous diſternper. 
© Alcouz and Lira never quitted the 
bolſter of Taher's bed: but th 
far frora contributing to his recovery, 
that their preſence rather increaſed than 
abated his diſorder; which grew ſo vio - 
lent, that the moſt eminent e in 
| Bagdad delpaired of his life, Taher 
being on the point of death, both Al- 
cbuz and Lira wept bitterly at the im- 
minent danger of their friend. His 
youth, however, and the ſtrength of a 


P 


4 


ood conſtitution, overcame the diſtem- 


Ter but left him in a very weak condi. 
1 n. EONS ELITES ON | 
The parjterihip 


tween theſe dear friends, obliged one of 
them to go and ſettle ſome. affairs in 


Grand Cairo. As Taher was too weak 


to undertake this voyage, Alcouz was 


blged to go himſelf ; and, after he had 
made the neceſſary preparations, took 
leave of Taher, and recommended his dear 
Lira to his care, whom he tenderly em- 


17 with his eyes all bathed in tears: 
of 


en parting for Balſora, he embarked in 
a ae was going to Cairo. 
Taher, far from complying with the 
intentions of his friend, no fooner ſa 
him depart from Bagdad, than he took 
pd much cars as poſſible never to be alone 
with bis wife. But at laſt, this beauti. 
fol creature obſerving his behaviour, 
which appeared rude to her, ſaid to hinr 
one evening—* You always avoid me, 
taking him at the ſame time tenderly b 
the hand... © Since Alcouz's abſence, 
© have been conſidering if I have done 
< any thing to diſpleaſe you; but I can- 
not comprehend the meaning of this 
© coldnefs which appears in your beha- 
* yiour. Such a conduct is really inju- 
© Fjous, as well as unkind; and I defire 
6 vou will either treat me with leſs - re- 


beo, or else tel me wherein T have of. 


fende. 5 | 
Tahber was in the utmoſt confuſion at 
this remqnſtrance; the tears which he 
ſhed, without dazing to logk, upon Lira, 
touched her in a wall 


ed him to come to an explanation; 


8 E Taher, throwing himſelf at her feet, 


— 2 ——— 


TARTARIAN TALES, 


Madam, ſaid he, to open my heart; 


ey were ſa 


which ſubſiſted be- 


lively manner. She 


conjured her not to put this violence on 
his inclinations. Urge me no more, 
you will regard me as the vileſt of men, 

if I diſcover all that paſſes in it, ſince 
neither the ſacred ties of friendſhip, 
nor the near approaches of death, can 

triumph over a criminal paſſion: and 

I feel that Stop, Taher!* cried 
Lira, in the utmoſt confuſion; I begin 
© to underſtand you now! How is it 
* poſſible you could forget your obliga- 
tions to my ſpouſe, ſo as to conceive a 
©* paſſion fo prejudicial to my honour? 
© Ah! if this be true, let me be for ever 
ignorant of it.—“ No, Madam, re- 
plied Taher; it is hs 1 
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© amavillain! But Iam theſe in ſpite o 
* myſelf, for I have uſed ever Abe 
© was maſter of to extinguiſh theſe law. 
© leſs flames. I would have died the 
© moſt cruel death, and I was condemned 
to an eternal ſilence; but you forced 
* me to ſpeak: however, I ſhall ſoon 
« puriſh-myſelf for having invaded the 


© rites, of the ſtricteſt union.“ Here 


glancing his eyes by accident on Lira, 
and perceiving ſhe was thoroughly in- 
cenſed, ſuch was the violence of his orief, | 
that he ſunk downat her feet in a ſwoon, 
To this at firſt ſhe ſeemed inſenſible; 
but pity at length getting the better of 
her juſt reſentment, ſhe did all ſhe wag 


able to reſtore him to his ſenſes; and the 


unhappy lover, feebly opening his eyes, 
faw how anxious ſhe was for his reco- 
ver. Let me die, Madam, faid he 
tenderly: your aſſiſtance is cruelty z 
and my life, after having offended you, 
© 1s become odious to me, and I quit it 
© without regret.*. He fell then into ano- 
ther ſwoon; and Lira yerily thought, he 
had but a few moments to live, _ 
Hitherto, my lord, (purſued Ben-Eri- 
doun) I have drawn youa beautiful pic- 
ture of this lady's conduct: but as — 
ſometimes occur ſome moments when the 
virtue of certain women are reduced to 
a dangerous criſis, Lira truly proved this 


truth. Terrified at the reſolution of her 


lover, and ſoftened by the exceſs of his 
paſſion, ſhe made a ſudden tranſition from 


the violence of her reſentment to the molt 


lively tranſports of tenderneſs, © What 
* has Alcouz done for me equal to this? 
ſhe cried, in that moment, to herſelf. 


He never loved me half ſo much as 


* Taher does, or he would not, for the 
© ſake of a little paltry gain, which he 


could 
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* © could have eaſily lighted, enterprized 
© a voyage from which he is Rot Body 
to return in a twelvemonth. It is done, 
then, my dear Taher; I will both live 

and die for you: old. lince you died 
© for me, I ſacrifice to you, without far- 
© ther ſcruple, all the tenderneſs I enter. 
© tained for Alcouz, and which he fo 
© little merited. Live, then, my dear 


© lover; and live for Lira. | 
Thele 


proteſtations of this beautiful 
. perſon, my lord, were accompanied with 

careſſes ſo touching, that Taher ſoon re- 
covered from his fl ; and the extreme 


ſurprize he was in to find himſelf encloſed 


in the arms of his miſtreſs, who perfectly 
overwhelmed him with the moſt lively 
marks of her paſſion, quickly reſtored 
him to his, ſenſes. He thought he ought 
not to neglect an opportunity ſo favour- 
able to bis love; and, forgetting his 


obligations to his friend, and taking ad- 


vantage from the weakneſs of his beau- 
tiful ſpouſe, he became at length the 
compleat conqueror of her affections. 

| The ſacrifice which Lira made of her 
virtue was attended, however, with ſome 
degree of ſhame and remorſe; but as this 
was not a time to refuſe any thing to her 
lover, thoſe impreſſions were eaſily ef- 
faced: his tender and reſpectful beha- 
viour was ſuch, that ſhe thought no more. 


of Alcouz than if he had never been her 


huſband. 8 

Entirely given up to their paſſion, they 
dallied away near a year in the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe pleaſures which appeared 
to them always new; and, not content 
with ſeeing each other every moment, 
they muſt needs expreſs their love by the 
moſt paſſionate letters they could deviſe. 
Thus lofing the memory, the one of his 
friend, and the other of her ſpouſe, nei- 
ther of them ever dreamed of his return 
from Grand Cairo. 


Alcouz, however, little as they ex- 


1 him, returned to Bagdad, after 
e had terminated his affairs at Cairo. 


Though his preſence was not very de- 


firable, they received him with open arms, 
and deceived him with their careſles. 
His long abſence made him fancy his 
wife looked more charming than when 
he parted from her: not à moment eſ- 
caped without beſtowing on her ſome 
of his tender affection; and fo 
far was he from ſuſpecting her fidelity, 
that he. furniſhed her with frequent op- 
portunities of being alone with Taher. 


and ſtole away with the ke 


KB 


One evening, as Lira lay relied on 


her ſopha, ſhe was ſeized with a violent 
head-ache; to aſſuage which, ſhe wanted 


to apply a kind of diſtilled water, which. 
was reckoned an excellent reme 2 for 
1 ed. 


ſuch diſorders; but, being diſtracted 
with the pain, ſhe gave her huſband, 
he bottle was which held. 
Alcouz, who tenderly loved. 


without a thought, the key of a little 
-cabinet, where th 

this water. | 
his wife, ran to the cabinet; but he was 


no ſooner gone, than Taher was fur-, 
prized to ſee his miſtreſs tearing her hait. 
Ah! ſaid ſhe, my life, my dear. 
© love, we are utterly ruined! M im- 
8 prudence will become the future ſource 
© of our misfortunes; I have been ſo 
© thoughtleſs as to give my hutband the 
© key of my cabinet, 2 all 45 letters 
© lie in which you have expreſſed the 
© livelineſs. of your paſſion. | 


© his wife nor his friend.“ 


Taher was vexed to the laſt degree; 


but being a man of great. preſence of 
mind, he ran after Alcduz; and the 


cloſet-door being open, he ſaw him read» 


ing one of theſe letters: then ſhutting it 
ſoftly upon him, he double.locked it, 

| > EB le Al- 
couz's ſurprize at the infiddity of his 
wife and his friend was too great to at» 
tend the motions of the latter. Taher 
went directly where the caſh was kept; 
and taking all the gold he could find, 


fled away with Lira to the firſt village 
vhich offered; where being mounted on 


two horſes, they purſued their journey 
all night, till they were gotten more than 
twenty leagues from Bagdad. | 


In the mean time, Alcouz having read _ 


all Taher's letters, which left him no 
room to doubt of his misfortunes, 10 


a poniard, and would have deſcended 


directly to pierce the heart of his wife; 
but, to his great ſurprize, found the door 


locked upon him: he called to his ſlabes 


to come and open the door; but the key 
was not to be found. Alcouz, enraged 


which being done, he ran dire&l 
hall where he had left his wi 


at this, ordered it to be broke opep 5. 
to the 
but 


neither ſhe nor her lover were to be 


found: he was informed that they were 


both gone together in great diforder,. 


He went to the place where the caſh was 
kept; and finding his coffers empty, he 
threw himſelf on the 


$ 
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Icouz, in 


© his rages will doubtleſs ſpare neither 
ite 


ound, and his 
cries terrified the boldelt of his attend. 
M . 55 ants. 
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ants. None of his ſlaves durſt demand 


the cauſe of this fury; but, being re- 


covered from his firſt emotions, he ſent 
them about their bufineſs. © Whatever 


may be my unhappineſs,” ſaid he, let 


me act with prudence on this delicate 
© occaſion, and not expoſe myſelf to ri- 
* dicule. I am, it is true,” ſaid he, be- 
© trayed by my friend, and my wife is 
© unfaithful; and this is a fore afflic- 
© tion, I muſt own. But ought I to bear 


_ © myſelf the puniſhment of their guilt ? 


© No! let them groan and die under a 
* ſenſe of their perfidy: the loſs I have 


4 felt to-day is not ſo conſiderable as 
© wholly to obſtrutt my future happi- 
neſs. Then baniſhing Taher ſuddenly 


from his mind, he deſpiſed them ſo much, 
that he never once thought it worth while 
to purſue after them: but leaving them 


to their deſtiny, he applied his mind, as 
uſnal, to his buſineſs; and ſought to re- 


pair, in the embraces of other women, 
the loſs he had ſuſtained. , 
Six months were now elapſed ſince the 


departure of Taher and Lira, when Al- 
cou was advertiſed of the death of one 
cf his correſpondents in the Eaſt Indies. 
As that man was conſiderably in his debt, 


and had never ſettled with him, he was 
reſolved to $0 thither, and ſettle his ac- 
compts with the heirs of the deceaſed. 


| , With a view to this, he left his effects 


in the hands of his nephew, in whom he 
entirely confided, and embarked at Bal- 
ſora in a veſſel which he had loaded with 
ſundry kinds of merchandizes. They 


touched at ſeveral ifles, where Alcouz 
bartered his goods at an advantageous. 


rate, but eſpecially for diamonds, which 


he always preſerved in a leather-purſe in 


his girdle. A ſudden ſtorm overtook 
them at length; and, after the ſhip had 
for ſome time bore up againſt the winds 
and waves, ſhe unfortunately foundered. 
During the tempeſt, Alcouz happily 
laid hold of a plank, and, in ſpite of the 
winds, floated two. days and two nights; 
at laſt. he was thrown on an iſland which 
appeared to him to be wholly uninhabited. 


Being almoſt dead with hunger, he ate 
fome fruits that grew wild, and which 


were of a delicious taſte; and marching 
afterwards nine days without meeting 
with any habitation, he arrived, towards 
the cloſe of the tenth, on the banks of a 


river, which he paſſed by ſwimming, and 
deſcended a charming fine meadow, which 
led to a noble city called Brava *. | 

As Alcouz made but an indifferent 
figure in point of dreſs, and fearing to be 
inſulted, he declined entering the city till 
night. After he had refreſhed himſelf 
with the remainder of thoſe fruits he had 
brought with him, the coolneſs of his 
ſituation invited him to reſt; and, as it 
was a good while fince he enjoyed a com- 
fortable" rer, he fell into a profound 
ſleep, out of which he did not awake be- 
fore the night was far advanced; when 
he was ſuddenly awakened. 

A dreadful fire, which reflected it's 


blaze from a fine houſe that ſtood de- 


tached from the city, Jonny opened the 
eyes of Alcouz. He immediately ran to 


afford his aſſiſtance; and hearing ſeveral 


frightful ſhrieks from within, took up a 
great piece of timber which lay balls 


the ſtreet-door, and having broke it open, 


and two others, which communicated to 


the —— of ſome women,, they 
were 


appily reſcued from the flames, 
and ſaved themſelves without ſtaying to 
thank their deliverer. After this, he 
a er, into a little cloſet, whoſe door 

e drove inward. Here he perceived an 


old woman half burnt, and a young lady 


of exquiſite beauty almoſt naked, but 
more beautiful than any he had ever ſeen, 
fainting away by herſelf; and taking 
her m his arms, he carried her in the 
condition ſhe was to the place where he 
had ſlept. _ „ | | 

This young woman, whom he ima- 


gined the ſmoke had ſuffocated, was no 


{ooner reſtored to the freſh air than ſhe 


opened hereyes. 'The day appeared, and 


ſhe was ſurprized to find herſelf in the 
country; but being informed by her de- 
liverer how ſhe came there, ſhe beheld 
him with leſs reluctance, and began to 
conſider him as the only perſon to whom 
ſhe owed her life. She told him her 
name was Salle; that her father, who 
had been dead three years before, was 4 
rich jeweller; and that ſhe lived with 
er mother and ſome ſlaves in that houſe 
which was now burnt. She then ex- 
preſſed a great uneaſimeſs about the fate 
of her mother; and having learned from 
Alcouz that he had ſeen the body of an 
elderly woman half conſumed in the 


* Brava is a city of New Arabia, has a very good port, and is the capital of a free and 
Independent republick of that name, This city is remarkable for it's large traffick in gold, 


cloſet 
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cloſet from which he ſaved her, ſhe no 


longer doubted her loſs, and abandoned 
herſelf to all the moſt lively ſorro p. 
Alcouz did every thiuig he was able to 
conſole this beautiful perſon; he re- 
turned with her to the mother's houſe, 
which was now entirely reduced to aſhes. 
This mournful ſpectacle drew a freſh 
torrent from her eyes, and reduced her 
to the utmoſt miſery. Alcouz, who be- 
gan to conceive a violent paſſion for her, 
conveyed her from this fatal place; and 
conducting her into the city of Brava, 
directly provided new habits both for 
her and himſelf by the fale of one of his 
diamonds : and having hired a houſe 
_ ready-furniſhed, he carried her thither; 
and in a few days after repaired her 
loſſes, by buying, in her name, the houſe 
in which ſhe lodged, and preſenting her 
with a young ſlave. 
The perſon of Alcouz, my lord, was 
very well made: he had ſaved the life of 
Salle, and his conduct to her was ſuch 


as excited her gratitude. He paſſed fe- 


veral months with this beautiful crea- 
ture in the ſofteſt and moſt endearing 


delights; and learned with exceſſive joy, 


from her own lips, how deeply her heart 
was impreſſed. with his tenderneſs. | 
Never was Alcouz in ſuch a happ 
ſituation before. "The careſſes of a ml 
treſs are quite of a different nature from 
thoſe of a wife; and Salle continually 
beſtowed on him ſuch lively marks of her 
love, that he had reaſon to think he was 
the moſt beloved of all men. But though 
the paſſion he entertained for this lady 
was very great, yet, as the conduct of 


Lira had inſpired him with a general 


diftruſt of the whole ſex, he watched the 
actions of his miſtreſs ſo narrowly, that 
he thought he beheld her not altogether 
indifferent to a young man of Brava, 
who paſſed often through her ſtreet, and 
whom ſhe always ſeemed to regard with 
more than ordinary attention. What- 


ever „ ee felt, he diſcovered nothing 
uſpicions to his miſtreſs : but one 


olf his 

evening, this youth, more indiſcreet than 
_ uſual, had placed himſelf oppoſite to the 
| _ of Salle's houſe; we as ſne was 
at her window, 1 highly de- 
lighted 8 and 3 of 
expreſſing his paſſion. Alcouz could 
not govern his paſſion; he deſcended 
haſtily into the ſireet; and rufining ab- 


Barboa is the capital of the kingdom of Ades, in the country of Ayan. It is fituats4 


onthe arm of the River Quilmanca. 
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. purſe full of gold. 


her finger. 


very agreeably. 


ruptly to this giddy- headed youth, * 


him ſuch a violent blow, that he fell to 


the ground. The youth, aſtoniſhed at 


this treatment, got up directiy, drew his 
ſabre, and made furiouſſy at Alcouz: but 


he having more ſtrength'and addreſs than. 
his antagoniſt, with two ſtrokes of his 


ſabre put an end to the combat, and left 


his rival all bathed in his blood. 
The ones which Salle made when ſhe 


ſaw the bloody conditionof her new lover, 
alarmed all the neighbourhood. As there 


was how no ſafety for Alcouz in Brava, 


he-fled directly); and having gained ſe- 


veral bye: ſtreets which conducted him to 
one of the city- gates, he ſtopped a little, 


not knowing what courſe he ſhould take: 
but bei 
whom 

killed, 

Judged it would be very improper to re- 
turn to the city, He had about him, 
beſides the greater part of his jewels, a 


all night, and ſeveral days after, he ar- 
rived at length at Barboa*. Here he 
embarked on the River Quilmanca, which 
empties itſelf into the Oriental Ocean, 
and purſued his voyage to the Indies. 
There he arrived without any actident ; 
and having ſettled his accompts with the 


heirs of his correſpondent, he made a 


8297 of pepper, cinnamon, and am- 
er, by which he gained cent per cent. 


Afterwards, being re- embarked, he re- 


turned without any accident to Balſora, 
from whence he ſent, by land, his mer- 
chandizes to Bagdad; but ſtaid at Bal- 
ſora for ſome time to recover himſelf 
from the fatigues of his voyage. 

One evening, as he was walking out 


of the gates of the city, he drew near to 


a mill; and obſerving the miller's wife 
to be very pretty, he became paſſionately 
in love with her. He accoſted her with- 
out ceremony; and then made her a de- 
claration of his love, accompanied with 
a very handſome ring, which he put on 
He found ſhe was not averſe 
to his wiſhes. | 
him, in the evening: my huſband will 


© be abſent three or four days; fo that 
* we ſhall paſs away the time together 
In the mean time, I 

* will go and prepare ſomething for ſup- 


C * 


© » 
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informed that the young man 
had wounded, and perhaps 
s a perſon of conſequence, he 


"ravelling with theſe 


Come here, ſaid ſhe to 


Alcouz returned to his lodgings: he 
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bathed himſelf, and changed his habit, 
and returned towards ſun - ſet to find the 
milleri's handſome wife: the neatneſs of 
her dreſs was ſufficient to1nſpire him with 
delight; and ſhe received him with the 
molt paſhonate careſſes. In ſhort, my 
lord, they had dallied away 4 85 of the 


night, when on a ſudden the door of the 
| ml 


| was opened, and they faw a man ha- 
bited like a merchant enter their chamber, 
The miller's wife, who looked upon Al- 
couz with ſurprize, turned pale at this 
fight :-fhe aroſe to excuſe herſelf to this 
new comer; but he anſwered her with a 
blow, and followed it with ſeveral other 
inſults. _ | | 
Alcouz, highly provoked with this 
brutal behaviour, ſeized the man by the 
collar. As neither of them were armed, 
they could only ſcuffle with their fiſts : 
but the miller's wife interpoſing between 


them, how great was their ſurprize, when 


they, on ſurveying each other with a little 
more attention, found that one was Ta- 
her, and the other Alcouz. This latter, 
who was in a rage at ſeeing the former, 
and calling his rreafon to mind in that 


inſtant, was juſt going to throw a joint- 


ſtool at his head; which Taher perceiv- 
ng, proſtrated himſelf at the feet of 
Alcouz. My brother, ſaid he to him 


with great ſubmiſſion, © I conſeſs myſelf 
'N guilty of the blackeſt perfidy: I have 


© merited death for robbing you of the 
© affeCtions of Lira; but if you were to 


know what I have ſuffered ſin e my 


© abſence, and with what remorſe I have 
been agitated, you would undoubtedly 
© pardon me a crime I have committed in 
« tpite of myſelf.” | | 

his ſubmiſſion of Taher, being at- 
| tended with a flood of tears, wrought 
eatly with Alcouz. As he believed 
himſelf on the neck of his friend. I par- 


© reaſon I had to hate thee, it ſhall never 
more be ſaid, a woman diſſolved ſo ami- 
© able and long a friendſhip as our's. 
But pr' y thee now tell me what is become 
of Lira? —“ Ah! replied Taher, em- 
bracing his friend, I conjure you to en- 
© quire no more about a perſon whoſe 
© memory 1s perhaps ftill dear to you. 
No, no, returned Alcouz, Lira does 
© not in the leaſt trouble mT: her infi- 
* delity has entirely effaced her from my 
© heart; and, to convince you of the 


« as retùru with this miller's wife to the 


. 


he had entirely forſaken Lira, he threw 


don thee, Taher,' faid he; and whatever 


ET YT ur a 


* little regard I have for her memory, let 
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© table; and ſince ſhe is diſpoſed to divide 


© her favours between vs, let ns both 


© love her without jealoufy, and drink to 
© the good health of her huſband,” The 
miller's wife ſoon poured out ſome drink; 


and peace being reſtored, all three re- 


turned to the table; and Alcouz and Ta- 
her, with hand and glafs, ſwore to main- 


tain an eternal friendſhip with each other. 


After the wine had a little enlivened 
their ſpirits, the miller's wife renewed the 
converſation. . If Alcouz, ſaid ſhe to 


'Taher, * is incurious to know what is be- 
5 


© come of his wife, or to be informed of 
* what paſſed between you two, I con- 
jure you to tell me without further de- 
As for him, I am perſuaded he 
© will hear you without pain; and J ſhall 

conſider this recital as an ample ſatis- 


6 
faction for the violence you have com- 
« 


_ mitted.” Taher, however, heſitated to 
gratify her requeſt; but when his friend 


aſſured him that Lira was become ſo in- 


different to him that his paſſion for her 


was not only abſolutely extinguiſhed, 
but that he ſhould ſee that the hiſtory of 


her infidelity ſhould not ſo much as make 


-a change in his countenance, he proceed- 
ed to inform him in the following terms. 


© I ſhall, my dear friend, lightly pals 
over the Nile I felt for Lira. The 
beginning of it had well nigh been 
fatal, fince it brought me to Death's 


the beautiful Lira triumphed over my 
reſolutions; I would rather have died 
than betrayed my friend; and her im- 
prudence in truſting you with the 
ey of the coffer, where all my letters 
were, obliged me to fly with her to 
avoid your juſt vengeance. | 
Although my mind was often tor- 
mented for my perfidious treatment of 
on, I expected to be very happy with 
Lek but, alas! I had never ſufh- 
ciently ſtudied the character of this wo- 
man. How great ſoever that paſſion 
was which ſhe teſtified for me, I ſoon 
perceived a coquettiſh air to reign 
through all her actions; and, wherever 
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we went, this foible ſeemed entirely to 


© pcſſeſs her whole behaviour. I ſpoke 


| © to her about it ſeveral times, whenever 


© ſhe vouchſafed to hear me on this ſub- 


© ject: at laſt—* Taher, ſaid ſhe to me, 
ſmiling, “ it is extremely unkind to be. 


© come jealous. Canſt thou doubt o 


* my tenderneſs, after I have done ſo 
© much for thee? Go, my dear, ſet your 


heart at eaſe, for I love you only 22 


door: I was not maſter of my deſtiny; 
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8 do not teaze me with your unjuſt ſu- 
«© ſpicions. EN 

« Theſe words were ſo far from being 
« ſatisfaRary, that they ſtung me to the 
quick; and yet I borethemwithpatience. 
After we had paſſed through ſeveral 
r cities, we arrived at length at Viſapour*. 
I took a reſolution to ſettle there, and 
t hired a houſe handſomely furniſhed of 
a Jew, which ſtood in a very agreeable 
quarter: but I did not obſerve what a 
dangerous neighbourhood I had; an 
© amorous handſome young Indian lived 


, © it ſeems in the next houſe to mine. I 


© watched both Lira and him ſome time, 
« without ſeeing any thing ſuſpicious in 
their behaviour; but unexpectedly, one 
_ © evening, entering the hall where Lira 


© uſed to paſs the whole day, I was in the 


© utmoſt ſurprize to ſee a man ſlip behind 
© the hangings of a wall, and endeavour 
to pals through an opening that com- 
© municated to the next houſe. 

I ran after the man; and, ſeizing him 
© by the foot, brought him back into the 
© hall, and ſoon diſcovered him to be the 
young Indian who had given me ſo 
© much uneaſineſs. I then ſeized Lira 
© with my other hand; and, after havin 

© reproachee her for her infidelity in the 
* ſharpeſt. terms rage and fury could dic- 
tate, I was preparing to puniſh the at- 
front the young man had offered me, 
* when Lira threw herſelf betwixt us: 
© Hold, Taher, faid ſhe. in a very 
* haughtytone;z** reſtrain yourſelf a while, 
9 ws remember that you deſerve at leaſt 
the ſame chaſtiſement. Learn toreſpect 
the man I love. What right have you 
© to controul my actions? Am I your 


« wife? Am I your ſlave? And ought 


you to hope, in our ſituation, chat I 


«© muſt be more faithful to you than 1 


“% have been to my huſband ? If you 
4% think I love you better than another, 
& you are under a miſtake: my inclina- 
*© tions are not to be forced; and my heart 
is juſt now fixed upon this new lover, 
« till I ſhall think proper to diſpoſe. of 
it in favour of another,” TEENY: 
The aſſurance of Lira ſtruck me 
with ſuch aſtoniſhment, that I remain- 
© ed ſome time motionleſs :. and the 
* young Indian, taking this advantage, 
* eſcaped*through. the hole in the wall; 
* and before I could ſpeak a word, cloſed 
* the breach with ſame planks. . Reco- 
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# ng, ſpeech atlaſt—® Lira, (aid 


I to her very calmly, I did not ſu- 
ſpe& your boſom incloſed a heart fo 
black: but, fince you have thought 
proper to take off the maſk, let us 
break off all further correſpondence; 
let us divide the reſt of the money, and 
ſeparate for ever.“ YN. LEY 
Lira received this propoſal with joy. 
I had ſtill near ſeven thouſand ſequins 
left; I 2 her one half, and quitted 
her without regret. I departed from 


© Viſapour fully convinced of the infide- 
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lity of all women, and with a reſolu- 


tion to deſpiſe them. I then embarked 


at.the firſt ſea-port,purſued a voyage to 
Arabia, and arrived at Brava; where, 
as ſoon as I was landed, I went to a 
taylor's ſhop to he provided with ſome 
new cloaths : I bargained with him far 
a compleat ſuit; and, after I had paul 
him, I was going from thence: but in 
my way I obſerved on the other fide af 
the ſtreet two women in veils, fitting on 


a ſtone bench; one of them appeared to 


be in a ſwoon, and the other endeavour- 
ing to recover her, I directly offered 
my ſervice, which was accepted: tak 


ing the ſick lady under the arm; Lcon- 


ducted her, with the help of her ſlave, 
to her own home, We entered a little 
houſe very well furniſhed, which by it's 
appearance ſeemed to belong to ſome . 
private perſon, We laid the lady on a 


ſopha; and her flave lifting up her veil | 


for the ſake of air, how was I raviſhed, 
my dear Alcouz, at ſeeing one of the 
moſt beautiful perſons, in the univerſe! 
Dazzled at this charming objeR, all | 
reſolutions vaniſhed in a moment; I fi 

in love with this young beauty, 


ny 
and heartily ſympathizing with her, 


offered her every. thing in my power. 
Sir, replied the charming creature, 

with her eyes bathed in tears, IL have phy: | 
loſt the man who was going to compleat 
my happineſs, by a union with me, if a 


brute in my preſence had not put an 


end to his life. We were to have been 
married to-morrow; and my lover, ac» 
cording to cuſtom, was, coming to viſit 
me about the time of evening-prayer, 
when a perfidious Muſſulman, who 
waited for him at the corner of a neigh- 
bouring ſtreet, gave him two blows - 
with his ſabre, which laid him dead at 
his feet. At my cries the villain fled. 


® Viſapour, a capital city of the kingdom of Decan, berween the Idan Ocean, Ou 


dann, GAconda, and B ſnagase 
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© I deſcended haſtily into the ſtreet, and 
& ſaw, as they were carrying him home 
ee bathed in, his blood, that the angel 
4 of Death had ſeized his foul. Behold, 


« Sir, the real cauſe of my grief. 


The young lady then renewing her 


. © tears, diſcovered a deſpair fo violent, 


that I began to apprehend her life was' 
in danger: I never Jeft her; and when 
ſhe was put to bed, ſtaid by her, with 


next day ſhe appeared more compoſed; 
and, having thanked me for the care I 
had taken, ſhe fixed her eyes ſtedfaſtly 


torrent of tears. 
this new, affliction; and, upon demand- 
ing the cauſe very reſpectfully “ Ah! 


4 Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, fobbing as ſhe ſpoke, 
„ the more [I look upon you, the more 
de] feel my forrows augmented : the 


be features of your face bear ſuch a lively 


3 reſemblance to thoſe of my lover, that 


% J cannot behold you without being 
66 foftened for the irreparable loſs I have 
© From this ſimilitude of features, 
continued Taher, I took care to inſi- 
« nuate my ſelf ſo far into her affections, 
© her former lover. 
© Whatever prudence the * of 
Lira had inſpired me with, I beli 
now I ſhould be the happieſt of men if 
I could eſpouſe a lady whoſe heart ap- 
ared ſo well formed. This reſem- 
+ oh of features which I mentioned, 
did my buſineſs effectually; and, in fine, 
J was fo favcurably attended to, that 
I became the ſpouſe of this beautiful 
creature, without having ſighed for her 
more than eight _ „ | 


© Never did I taſte ſuch perfect pleaſure 


that ſhe began to forget the death of 


me ſome days after our marriage, that 
the was with child. This news redou - 
bled the ardours of my paſſion, andi ſhe 


derneſs. But, though my wife made 
very affectionate returns, I found that 
all my careſſes could not entirely diſſi- 
pate a melancholy which hung on her 
Pirits As I imputed this to the loſs 
of her former lover, I took no notice of 
it; but it was not long before I diſco- 
vered the true cauſe. BN 

* Returning home one evening, about 


* 


her ſlave, all night to comfort her. The 


ou me, and burſt forth into a freſh 
I was ſurprized at 


eved 


as I enjoyed with my new ſpoule; and to 
add, if poſſible, tomy happineſs, ſhe told 


appeared ſo ſuperior in wit and beauty 
to all other women, that I was for ever 
beſtowing on her freſh marks of ten- 
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three months and a half after we were 


married, my wife, who had ſome days 
© before been ſlightly indiſpoſed on ac- 
count of her pregnancy) complained 


of a violent colick: I did not perceive 
* my- preſence embarraſſed her; on the 
* contrary,' ſuch was my tenderneſs, 
© that when ſhe deſired me to retire into 
another chamber, I would not quit her 


for a moment. But, my dear . 


* how was I ſurprized, when in the mid 

of her pains I perceived ſhe was deli- 
* livered of a girl! 4 became more cold 
s than marble, 4 O heavens!” I cried, 


© after I had recovered a little from 


my aſtoniſhment,” am I then to be 
6 betrayed by every woman TI love? 


„ Perfidious Salle!“ continued I, ad- 


© dreiſing myſelf to her How, in- 
© terrupted Alcouz, © was your wife's 
“ name Salle? — ““ Yes, my dear 
4 friend, returned Taher. And did 
© not ſhe hve in the Banker's Street, 
«© oppoſite a lemon-merchant, in a little 
© low houſe?” —“ Right,” replied Ta- 
* her; © and this houſe her — ſhe 
« faid, had given her ready furniſhed, 
+ who was killed the very evening I ar- 
“ rived at Bras. | 
At this, my lord, (continued Ben- 
Eridoun) Alcouz laughed fo heartily, 
that he fell backwards, and remained ſo 
long in that poſture, that Taher and the 
miller's wife were ſurprized to the laft 
degree. W 8 1 
What is there in all this to be laugh- 


ed at?” replied Taher: I do not ſay, 


indeed, you ought to be afflicted.— 


What, my dear brother, interrupted 
Alcouz, laughing more heartily than be- 
fore, was this woman who mourned 
6 


the loſs of her lover ſo tenderly, and 
whom you afterwards married, and 
who in three months and a half was ſo 

happily delivered in your arms, the 

very Salle that lived in the Banker's 

Street? Oh, my dear friend! a hiſtory 

ſo ſingular as this deſerves to be tranſ- 

mitted to poſterity. Vou are to un- 
deritand, my r Taber, that this 
little girl, which thy wife would have 

fathered upon thee, was of my beget- 
ting. Salle, without being my wife, 

ratified my warmeſt wiſhes, after I 

had reſcued her from a fire which had 
conſumed her own houſe; and it was 

I who furniſhed her with that ſhe occu- 

pied at Brava. - A new lover having 

engaged her, I was ſo tranſported with 

* jealouſy, that with two blows m cl 
. ahr 
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© ſabre IJ mortally wounded him. This 
obliged me to provide for my own 
ſafety, and leave Salle, who had been 
wy nant above four months and a 
alf. , 4 
An adventure fo ſingularly rare ſur- 
prized Taher. He then recalled to his 
mind that of Lira. Now we are even 
« with each other, cried he, laughing 
with all his might. Yes, my dear friend, 
replied Alcouz, embracing him, there 
is no room left for reproach, fince our 


« vengeance is become mutual. It is 


© beyond compariſon," ſaid the miller's 
wife; „and you ſee, inſtead of being of- 
« fended, this accident alone has amply 
* avenged you of your rival.'—* I affure 
you, returned Alcouz, the characters 
of theſe women are ſo extraordinary, 
that they have almoſt deſtroyed our 
tenderneſs for them; and this double 
trial of them may make us wiſe for 
the future. Let us henceforth fly all 
ſuch Engagements with the ſex. Let 
us put upon a footing with ourſelves 
thoſe Tots who ſecurely repoſe on the 
de eitful careſſes of their wives; and 
among that number, let us begin to 
place the huſband of this charming 
© creature.” -- y 
The two friends, after they had em- 
braced this new propoſal, ſwore never to 
quit each other. Taher then continued 
his hiſtory, and informed them, that 
ſuch was his vexation at being ſo cruelly 
deceived by his wife, that he left her im- 
mediately without taking his leave; and 
being reſolved to forſake Brava, embark - 
ed for Balſora, and arrived there near a 
month ſince, during which time he had 
carried on a tender engagement with the 
miller's wife, without _ aware that it 
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would end in being reconciled to Alcouz. 


Alcouz and Taher, after making them- 
ſelves very merry with their adventures, 
upon all which the miller's wife heartily 
raillied them, had diſpoſed themſelves to 
pals the reſt of the night very agreeably, 
when the miller, who had finiſhed his 
affairs ſooner than he expected, arrived 

wy the mill. 3 
reat was the aftoniſhment of all 
parties; and the miller, who ſaw how well 


the table was ſpread, little expected to 


find his wife in ſuch good company: hut 
ſhe informed him, that theſe two gentle 
men being overtaken with a ſhower of 
rain, had deſired ſhelter in the mill, which 
ſhe thought would be uncivil to refuſe; 
that the rain continuing ever ſince, ſht 


forthwith, fled as faſt as p 


* 1 N 


had given them a collation. He ſeemed 
ſatisfied with this excuſe, though he was 
inconceivably enraged. He had before 
now ſuſpected the fidelity of his wife; but 
as the 8 were not very ſtrong, he had 
diſſembled his reſentment. Having ſent 
for freſh wine, he ſat down at the table 


with his gueſts, who made him drink as 


long as he was able. - | 

It being now too late for Taher and 
Alcouz to return to Balſora, when the 
got up from table, the miller conduct- 
ed them to a chamber, in which was 


a pretty good bed, where they repoſed 


themſelves, waiting for the return of the 


day. The miller then went to his own bed, 


and was juſt going to lie down by the fide 
of his wife, when he obſerved ſhe was 
buried in a profound fleep. As a thirſt 
for vengeance entirely occupied his mind, 


he went down ito the ſtable, took the 


halter of his mule, and, ſlipping it round 
his wife's neck, was- on the point- of 
ſtrangling her, when, happily for her, ſhe 
awaked in the very moment he was be- 

inning to execute his cruel deſign; and, 
artfully ſhpping her hand between the 


| halter and her neck, without making the 


leaſt noiſe, ſhe affecting to be as ſtiff as a 
E deprived of breath, made the mil · 
er, who was all this while in the dark, 
believe ſne was quite dead; and who, 
being afraid of being puniſhed, ſtaid no 
longer in the mill, but mounting his mule 
fdle from 
Balſora. PM: x 
The miller's wife no ſooner perceived 


her huſband had left the mill, but ſhe 
roſe in a very 2 condition, and 


locked the doors after him: the lighted 
her lamp, and went to awake her two 
ueſts, who were fallen into a ſweet ſleep. 
he acquamted them with the danger ſhe 


had undergone, and then ſhewed them 


her neck, on which were impreſſed the 
marks of her huſband's cruelty. | 

Taher and Alcouz were ſurprized at 
this reſolution of the miller. If every 


© looſe woman was to he puniſhed thus, 
ſaid Alcouz, whiſpecing to his friend, we 


© ſhon]d never find halters enough. But, 
© my dear friend, continued he, raiſin 


his voice, © let us leave the mill directiy : 
© the miller will undoubtedly aceuſe us 


„ with the murder of bis wife; and, 
© though ſhe can readily confute him it 


is beſt for us not to be involved in ſuch 


an affair.“ That is right, rephed 
Taher; but muſt we leave behind the 
* wife !. No, yd 
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ſaid ſhe; ! I will follaw wherever you 0, 


rovided you can provide me with the 


8; 
4 habit of a man. That may eaſily be 
done, continued Taher; and as we 
_ © are pretty near of a ſize, if you will 
come to my lodging in Balſora, we 
mall finda compleat ſuit” | 
This reſolution being taken, the mil- 
ler's wife ſtripped the mill of every thing 
they could conveniently carry away, and 


ſet out with her lovers, as ſoon as it was 


light, to Taher's lodgings; where the la- 
| 4 being diſguiſed, they paſſed ſeveral 


ys with great pleaſure.  _ 
Alcouz and Taher ſhared together, 


without ear, their good fortune; but 
a 


Alcouz, who had ſent his merchandize 
to Bagdad, fearing a further delay would 


retard the ſale, and diminiſh the price of 


of his wares, propoſed to Taher to take 
their route to that city. The miller's 


- wife follqwed them thither ; and, as they 


travelled but ſlowly,. they were near ten 


days before they arrived at the end of 
their journey; which happened to be in 
the evening, juſt as the gates of the city 


were going to be locked. This obliged 
them to 1 


ſeek a retreat, and leaned back againſt a 


little door, over which there was a kind 
_ of a pent-houſe. The rain being no 


more than a ſudden ſhower, was ſoon 


over; but as our three adventurers, who 
waited till it was fair, that they might go 


and ſeck a lodging, were'thus ſupporting 
themſelves againſt the door, which pro- 


| katy was not well hung, the weight of 


their bodies forced it off the hinges, and 


all three turnbled backwards on the 


ground. | 


Tue noiſe, occaſioned by the falling in 
of the door with our three travellers, to- 
gether with their loud laughing at this 
accident, alarmed in a lower apartment 
_ _ three perſons who lay on one bed, and 

- who demanded, in very high terms, why 
they diſturbed their repoſe. The two 


friends, and the miller's wife, approached 
the bed to ſee who ſpoke to them. The) 
perceived by the light of themoon, whic 


now ſhone full upon the bed, a porter 
lying between two handſome women; 


and who, as well as the porter, immedi- 
ately hid their faces under the covering. 


Alcouzand Taher renewed their laugh- 


© following 


e up their lodgings in the ſu- 
| burbs; but as they were going to the firſt 
caravanſera that offered, they were over- 
taken with a violent ſhower of rainz and, 
leaving their horſes to the care of a ſlave 
they had bought at Balſora, they ran to 


ter at an adventureſo uncommon as this, 


Their curioſity being excited, they forced 
off the covering; but how unutterable 
was their aſtoniſhment, when theſe two 


'women were known to be Salle and 


Lira. Perfidious, infamous wretches!' 


cried the two friends at once, do you 
carry your debaucheries toſuch a length 


© as to take up with a raſcally porter! 


Then drawing their ſabres, they were 


going to ſacrifice their wives and. the 
porter to their juſt revenge, when the 


miller's wife, haſtily ruſhing between 


them, cried out Ah, gentlemen! ſu- 
© ſpend your rage a little, and look well 
© at the features of that man, whom a 
double amazement had thrown into a 
ſwoon, * I will then give you no fur- 
ther interruption, if you think well of 

the firſt emotions of your 
© blind reſentment!  # 


Alcouz and Taher had ſo much com- 


placence for their miſtreſs, as to govern 
their rage till they had examined the por- 
ter; and having diſcovered who he was, 
in ipite of the paleneſs of his face, they 
were now both ready to die with laughter, 
They threw down their ſabres, and re- 


doubled their laughter to ſuch a degree, 
that their wives were convinced their 


lives were out of preſent danger; and, 
taking advantage of this ſudden change of 
humour in their huſbands, of which they 
knewnot the cauſe, they threw themſelves 
from off the bottom of the bed, and, pro- 
ſtrating themſelves at their feet, implored, 


in a trembling manner, a pardon for all 


their crimes. But the porter had no 
ſooner opened his eyes, and turned them 
towards his diſguiſed wife, but he cloſed 


them again; believing without all doubt 
that the devil was come to carry him, 


away, Sir, ſaid ſhe, and laughing 
with all her might at the porter's ima- 
gination, * I no longer hinder yo.1 from 


following your firſt reſolutious: I leave 


« you to conſider whether in juſtice you 


© oughtnot to berevenged of this man. 


— No, no, replied Alcouz; talk no 
more of vengeance; on the contrary, 
© this is a pleaſant adventure, Behold 
* weare all three upon a level: and ſince 
* the miller,” for it was no other than 


himſelf, has lain between our wives, 


* we have no more grounds of complaint 
© againſt him than he can have agaiuſt 


us. It is but juſt to admit him into our 
* friendſhip; and we will ſhare our for- 


© 'tune together, as we have done our 


* wives, The preſenceof Lira, unfaith- * 
| [ | | 


* — * * * * 
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e ful as ſhe has been, has revived the re- 
© mainder of a love not 4 extin- 


c me” in the heart of her hu 
- 

ler, who by this time was come to him- 
ſelf; I go to ſet the firſt example of per- 
« fe&t reconciliation.” Then raifing his 
wife, whoſe confuſion had made her 


ſpeechleſs, he embraced her tenderly. 


Lira, ſaid'he, * I forget all that is 


« paſt, and will not even be informed of 
* your conduct ſince your infidelity, leſt 


© it ſhould renew that wound of which I 


I defire my two companions to do the 
* ſame; and 1 do not doubt but they, 


from my example, will ſincerely par- 


don their wives. 


Taher an d the miller, without op- ; 
poſing Alcouz, tenderly embraced their 
wives, and were perfectly reconciled to 


them. After ſeveral mutual and lively 
careſſes, theſe three extraordinary cou- 


ples could not look upon themſelves 


without recalling every thing that had 


em between them: a thouſand circum- 
ances of their adventures. each more 


pleaſant than the other, which paſſed 
through their minds, afforded them ex- 
ceſſive matter of mirth. 


The Caliph Haroun Arreſchid, (pur- 


ſued Ben-Eridoun) whom I had the ho- 


nour to mention to your majeſty, fre- 
quently uſed to walk out in the night diſ- 


Pa with his firſt vizir Giaffer, and 
eſrour the chief of the eunuchs. He 


paſſed by juſt at the time that this ſingu- 


lar adventure was tranſacted; and the 


loud laughing exciting his curioſity, he 


entered the houſe without ceremony, 


- which was wide open, and civilly ſaluted 


the four men; for the miller's wife, 7 5 
dreſs, always appeared to be one. 


* tlemen,” faid he, as your mirth ſeems 


© to be grounded on ſomething extraor- 


© dinary, pardon my rudeneſs; if, in en- 


* tering without your permiſſion, I defire 
* to ſhare a part of your pleaſure. I 
© love dearly to laugh; and you cannot 
© oblige me more, than by acquainting 
me with the ſubje& of your mirth.” 

' Alcouz and Taher turned their eyes 
directly to their wives; and perceiving 


both bluſhed, and that the requeſt was 


not agreeable to them, they deſired the 

caliph, in handſome terms, to excuſe 
them the recital 'of an adventure it was 
their intereſt to concel. 


*. 


and. — 
o, ſaid he to Taher and to the mil- 


commadious to paſs 


very decently furniſhed. A handſome 


- collation inſtantly was ſerved up, with ' 
ſome excellent Greek wine, of which he 


| | made them drink heartily; and when the 
© would not have the leaſt mark remain. 


caliph perceived it began to operate, he 


deſired them again to acquaint him with ' 
the cauſe of their extraordinary laughter. 
Alcouz and Taher would fain have 


concealed their adventures from this ge- 
nerous man; but, as the miller threat- 


ened to publiſh his, in ſpite of their op- 
poſition, Alcouz informed the caliph of 
every thing I had the honour to relate 
of theſe ſix married perſons. Haroun 
Arreſchid, who never heard a hiſtory ſo 


ſingularly intereſting as this, thanked 


his gueſts for their complaiſancez and 
in order to further his pleaſures at their 
expence, he cauſed them to repleniſh | 
their glaſſes ; into each of which he com- 
manded Giaffer to infuſe a certain kind 

of powder, which had the virtue to la 
them aſleep for twelve hours, not ſpar- 
ing even the vizir, himſelf, nor Meſ- 
rour; and having ingeniouſly given each 


his doſe, they preſently fell afleep. The 


caliph then called up two mutes, and 
ordered them to lay theſe eight perſons 


on a chariot which had been brought 


there by his orders, and then conducted 
them two leagues from Bagdad, to a ve- 
ry fine houſe on the banks of the Tigris, 
to the ſurveyor-general 
of his buildings, Here he cauſed the 
three men and their wives to be ſtripped 
naked in his preſence z- and having put 
them on freſh linen and fine drawers *,; - 
he commanded them to be put two and 
two into three heds, which were fitted.” 
up under one alcove. After this, he 
painted the grand vizir all black with his 
' own hands; and caufing, him to be 
cloathed like a flave, and Meſrqur like a 
- woman, he placed them on à Perſian car- 


which belon 


t, near the men and their wives. The 


caliph hid himſelf behind a curtain, and 


walted impatiently for the time when th 


ſhould all awake. Theſe eight perſofis 3 
recovering from their ſtupefaction partly | 


L Theeaſtern nations in general, both men and women, deep in their drawers. 
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95 
The caliph, my lord, preſſed them no 
further: but, as this place was very in- 
e night in, he of- 
fered them one more agreeable, Which 
ſtood at a little diſtance. They accepted 
his kind invitation; and following him 
to the walls of the city, he led them 
through a ſubterraneous paſſage into the 
city, and conducted them to à little houſe, 


7, 


in the ſame time, but eſpecially Alcouz, 
Taher, the miller, and their three wives; 
they were amazed to find themſelves in 

„in a place to which they were ut- 
ter ſtrangers; and to ſee likewiſe the rich 
embroidered robes which ſeemed to be 


dieſigned for their uſe. 


They confidered all this as a dream, 


- 


with ſilencè and aſtoniſhment; when the 
vizir, ſeeing the chief of the eunuchs in 


a woman's dreſs, burſt out a laughing: 
© Good morrow, my pretty brunette, 
cried he; how have you ſlept to-night?” 
The eunuch, having attended to his 
garb, was for ſome moments perfectly 
confounded; but as ſoon as he had taken 
a ſtrit furvey of the vizir, he laughed as 
loud to ſee how black he was painted. 
< Good morrow, handſome black,“ re- 
plied he merrily: one may fee by the 
© freſhneſs of your countenance that you 
©: have had a ſound ſleep r 

This anſwer ſurprized the vizir; who, 
examining his hands, and his flave's 


* dreſs, muſed ſome time upon this pleaſant 
adventure; and not being able to recol- 


lect any thing of the room he was in, 
was ata loſs to comprehend the meaning 
of his own and the eunuch's diſguiſe; 


dut remembering the three men and their 
vrives to be preſent, he immediately de- 


termined how to act. This is doubt- 
© tefs,* fays he to himſelf, © fome new 
©: frolick which the Commander of the 
Faithful has contrived to pleaſe his 
fancy: we will humour the jeſt, and 


© endeavour to make him merry in the 


* fcene I am to act. Then embracing 
Meſrour in a jocoſe manner My love- 


ly companion, and light of my eyes, 
laid he, let us follow the example of 


© theſe happy married folk. I promiſe 


to reſtore you my affection, if you will 
© be more faithful hereafter; but if ever 
I ſurprize you with the handſome Zem- 


* tond, who was with you yeſterday, I 
© {wear I will either ſtab or poiſon you 


in revenge of your perfidy. 


The chief of the eunuchs, amazed at 


this behaviour of the vizir, and 28 
ſteadily at him“ Are you mad, Giaf- 


fer? ſaid he. Have you forgot who 


_ © you are? No, my dear Zulica, re- 


plied Giaffer; I perfectly remember that 


I am Chapour,* your faithful ſpouſe : 
hy, do you pretend not to know me? 
Have you forgot, ſince yeſterday, the 
. © goodneſs of our maſter Saed, who re- 


„ caneiled us together? And did not 


© you- promiſe: him never to ſee your 
© ſpark Zemtoud again? And do not 
« you remember to have heard the hit. 
© toxy of theſe gentle huſbands, whom 
© he engaged to come and livewith him, 
aid from whoſe example I am induced 


 *© ſincerely to pardon your paſt behaviour, 


on condition that you are more faith. 
© ful for the time to come? 
The more ſeriouſly: the vizir talked, 
the more Meſrour believed him to be out 
of his wits; and yet neither could ac- 
count for this ſtrange metamorphoſe. 
What ſenſeleſs diſcourſe is this, my 


dear friend? replied theeunuch. * Com- 


, ps yourſelf; and remember that I am 


© Mefrour, the chief of the eunuchs to 


© the ſovereign Commanderof the Faith- 
ful, to whom you are the grand vizir, 
© Geaſe, then, this pleaſantry; and ſup- 
© preſs—*' Lou miſtake, interrupted 
Giaffer: you are mad to think ſo ridi- 
© culouſly. I wiſh you was came to 
_ © yourſelf; but the wine you drank yeſ- 
© 'terday has confounded your ideas. 
© Remember that we are no-more than 
© the poor flaves'of Saed; who is certain- 
ly the beſt maſter in all Bagdad,” 
_ . Giaffer, in pronouncing; theſe laſt 
words, was going to embrace Meſrour a 
| ſecond time; but this laſt, rudely repulſ- 
ing him, cried out You are mad your- 
ſelf! And I appeal to theſe peo- 
bo ples whether we had not yeſterday the 
© honour to accompany the caliph in his 
© nocturnal ramble? Did not we go 
© with him intoa houſe inthe ſuburbs of 
© this city, being led by the extraordi- 
* nary laughter of this company? Did 
not we engage them to paſs the night 


© had an excellent collation, and where 
©. they entertained us with their adven- 
© tures, which were very extraordinary ? 
Did not we infuſe into their wine a pow- 
der/ which laid them inſtantly aſleep i 
© What! am I now dreaming? And 
© are not you diſtracted; or your mind, 
© at leaſt, diſturbed with the fumes of 


* the wine of which you yeſterday drank 


© too plentifully ?? . 


. Alcouz, Taher, the miller, and their 
wives, my lord, who liſtened with a pro- 
found filence, were in the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment to hear this diſpute between 
the vizir and the eunuch. They were 
not unacquainted with the frequent and 
comical adventures of the ' caliph; but 
Giaffer and Meſrour were fo perfect 


— 


in a houſe cloſe to the palace, where we 
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diſguiſed, that they imagined-them to be 
the two. ſlaves who had attended him 
whom Meſrour {aid was the caliph. | 


In the mean time, Haroun Arreſchid, 


who was concealed behind the curtain, 
beheld with infinite pleaſure all that paſſ- 
ed between theſe eight perſons. He could 
ſcarce forbear laughing to ſee the chief of 


the eunuchs torment himſelf on account 


of the obſtinacy with which Giaffer in- 


ſiſted that he was his wife. 6 1 am not, 
faid the eur gains 50 dear Zu. 


< lica, neither is Zemtoud "iy ſpark ; 


© nor do believe there are in al Bagdad 
any ſuch perſons. You: are certainly 


drunk ſtill: if you are not, I cannot 


© tell what pleaſure you can take in wea- 
© rying. my patience, And though I 


cannot deviſe how. we came by theſe 
© cloaths,. yet I am ſure my name is 
Meſrour, and that I am the chief eu- 


nuch to the Commander of the Faith- 


« ful; and, in ſpite of that ſooty com 


© plexion, the features of your face de- 
« chre you to be no other than Giaffer 
* the grand- vizir. It is true, I am not 
© able to comprehend how we and theſe 
three couple were tranſported to this 
* ſtrange place; yet, in ſpite of theſe de- 
* lufions; which can never alter our ſtate, 


© I ſhall always be Meſrour, and you 


« will never ceaſe to be Giaffer. 
Though Alcouz, Taher, and the reſt, 


bore no part in this converſation, yet 


they were thoroughly provoked at the 


obſtinacy of the eunuch, who could not 


be brought to acknowledge Giaffer for 
his huſband; This laſt, who played his 
part to perfection, at length pretended to 
tall into a furious paſſion with Meſrour. 
He had already cuffed him with his fiits, 
which the other bore very gravely; when 
the. caliph, who was cloathed like a mer- 


chant, and had hitherto reſtrained his 
laughter, entered the chamber where this 
merry ſcene was exhibited, Zulica, 


laid he to the chief e ravely, 
© why. does your huſband f retain 
© theſe marks of reſentment? Did not 
© you both promiſe me yeſterday to live 
© in perfect union? Axe all your pro- 
© miles come to this? Some freſh ſub- 
« xCtofjealouſy,' occaſioned I ſuppoſe by 
© the handſome. Zemtoud, has autho- 
* ized Chapour to treat you in thisſharp 
0 TTEERTATD 0 

_ © The ſudden appearance of the caliph, 


the diſcourſe he held with Meſrour, and 


the name Tulica, which he had darch him, 
ſo diſconcerted this eunuch, that he was 


to their habitations. 


 atfirſt ſtruck dumb but recovering from 


his ſurprize, he quickly perceived the ca- 
liph had dive dl lf at his expence, 
and that Giaffer had acted the wiſeſt 
art. He then burſt out a laughing: 


* 


My lord,“ ſaid he to the Commander 


of the Faithful, proſtrating himſelf at his 
feet, I am clearly convinced Glaffer 
© has a hundred times more wit than 1 
have; but I eſteem myſelf happy, if, 
* through my fooliſhneſs, your majeſt7 
has for a few moments been agreeabl 
entertained. © I ſhould have been 
©, very ſorry, my dear Meſrour, replied 
the caliph, if you had diſcovered the 
* preſence. of mind as Giaffer has done; 
© that would have deprived me of an infi- 
© nite pleaſure, But now, as we have 
*. taken off the maik, I ſhould be glad to 


© know. how Alconz, Taher, the miller, 


/ 


and their wives, reliſhed your diſpute.* 
—* Sovereign Commander of the ars 
ful, replied Alcouz, (for decency would 
not permit him to proſtrate himſelf with 
the reſt before the caliph, as he was in 
d) * the magnificence of your apart- 
© ment, and the ſplendour of the robes = 
* lying on; theſe ſophas, induced us to 
5 2 the diſpute between Giaffer and 
Meſrour only as a dream ariſing from 


_ ©. the intoxicating fumes of the wine; 


© nay, I am not yet ſure, while Thave the 
©: honour of ſpeaking to your majeſty, 
© whether we are awake, ſo wonderful 
© and ſupernatural does the whole tranſ- 
action appear 1 


| The caliph laughed at this thought of 


'Alcouz. No, no,' ſaid he, you are 


all wide awake. But riſe ; and let each 


gf you put on thoſe robes, which I de- 
' * ſigned you as a reward for reciting 


your pleaſant adventures; and when 
© you are diſpoſed to. depart, you. will 
© find a chariot ready to carry you | 
© home.” 38 
Haroun Arreſchid, my lord; then re- 
tired with Giaffer and Meſrour into ano- 
ther chamber; where the vizir cleaned 


himſelf, and all three changed their ha- 
bits. In the mean while, the fix married 


people dreſſed themſelves with thoſe mag - 
nificent rabes the caliph had appointed 
them; and after having demanded and 
eaſily obtained leave, they thanked the ca- 
liph for his generoſity, and were conveyed 

But I am igno- 
rant, my lord, whether Lira, Salle, and 
the miller's wife, were afterwards as 


faithf'1 to their huſbands as they had 
e 717 75; 8 
„„ A hiſtory 


| ( + 


| © hiſtory ſo ſmgular as this which 


Ben-Eridoun had rehearſed to Schems- 
Bddin, wonderfully delighted him; and, 


though afflicted as this unhappy prince 
was, he could not forbear laughing ſe- 
veral times at the comical adventures it 
contained. . My dear vizir, ſaid he to 
the ſon of Abubeker, * if the loſs I have 


© ſuſtained in my dear Zebd-El- caton 
from my mind, you 


© could be er 


_ © doubtleſs would be able to baniſh it 


© from my memory: but, as I well know 
this cannot be effeed by human art, 


I ſubmit myſelf to the ſupreme dif- 
+ © poſal of the Almighty. The only re- 


© queſt I daily make is, that you at leaſt 
©. may ſurvive to entertain me till the 


© vreat prophet ſhall be pleaſed to pre- 
dent me before the throne of his Di- 
vine Majefty.'—* Ah, my lord! re- 


jed Ben-Eridoun, tenderly embracing 
is feet, why is this goodneſs extended 


2 to ſuch a ſlave as I am? And why am 


I not permitted to lay down my life, 


that I may render my ſovereign per- 


„ fectly happy? Yes, I ſwear, by the 


* ſixdropsot ſweat of Mahomet *, which 


© produced the role and rice, that I am 
© ready to ſacrifice my heart for your 
majeſty. But, my lord, we ſhould 

© deſpair; for, if one ought to give any 
© credit to a dream, that which I had 


not 


* laſt night would incline me to think 
* your misfortunes may be relieved.'— 
And what haſt- thou dreamed laſt 


night? returned the king very eagerly. 


_ © I dreamed, my lord, replied he, © that 


© bolſter the Alborak f of our of 
« prophet, who beſtowed on me a thou- 


* 


I vas in a deep ſleep, when a great wind 
opened my chamber- window, at the 
© noiſe of which I was ſuddenly awaked; 
© and, to my aſtoniſhment, beheld at my 


© fand careſſes. Inſpired, without doubt, 


in that moment, I aroſe and purified 


_ © myſelf; and having offered my devo- 


* tions, I mounted this divine animal, 
© which tranſported me through the air 


© with incredible ſwiftneſs, till at mags 
r{t 


© I arrived at Serendib; where the 


© perſon 1 ſaw was my father. 1 haſtily 


Mabemet making a journey to the throne of God in Paradiſe, God turned and looked 
at him. Mahomet was fo greatly aſhamed, that he ſweat; and having wiped the ſweat off 
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© got off the beaſt, whom J bound to 2 
© tree, Abubeker took me by the arm, 
and conducted me to a mofque, whoſe 
door ſpontaneouſly cloſed upon us. 
% Adore,” ſaid he, the meſſenger of 
© God?” and proſtrated himſelf. I im- 
© mediately threw myſelf with my face 


© to the earth God is God! I cried, 
% and Mahomet is his great prophet!” 


* Scarce, my lord, had I finiſhed a prayer 
© ſo common with us, betare ee 
broke from a ſhining cloud: he led a 
© lady in his hand, 5 4 appegred to me 
© far ſuperior in beauty to all the women 
© T had ever ſeen. 5 Happy Schems- 
% Eddin,” ſaid he, for th deſtiny is 
e worthy of envy, thou ſhalt recover a 


© wife whoſe merits are equal to one of 
% my Houries. Were I to return to the 


* earth, my utmoſt deſire would be 


* bounded in poſſeſſing a beauty like 


«© hers.” Then putting her into the 
hands-of Abubeker, darkneſs inſtantly 


concealed the prophet from my eyes; 
and finding myſelf inſenſibly remount- 


ed on the alborak, I flew with the ſame 
velocity as before, and re-entered my 


5 

= 

c 

c 

c 

chamber. I went to bed again, and 
« ſlept till morning, when the hour of 
* 
6 
o 
6 
» 


prayer awaked me: but I was ſo fa- 


the journey to Serendib in ſo little time, 
I believe I ſhould not have been more 
weary. This, my lord, was my dream; 


and I wiſh it may portend a happy 


* 1ſſue to your misfortunes. Ah, my 


dear Ben- Eridoun!' replied the king, 


in a ſorrowful tone, ſhould even the 


© return of thy father reſtore me to my 


« fight, I muſt yet be miſerable, ſince 


my dear Zebd-El-caton is irrecovera- 
bly loſt. But as I promiſed Abube- 
© ker, in the moment of our ſeparation, 
© to ſubſcribe without reluctance to the 
_ © decrees of my deſtiny, I will baniſh * 

from my breaſt an idea fo frightfully - 


« afflicting as this. Though I cannot 


© but obſerve, if Mahomet had 9 7 
he might long ago have ende 

. © diſtreſs by depriving me of a miſerable 
life: but then my ſorrows would not 
have been fo agreeably.beguiled with 


with his finger, fix drops fell out of Paradiſe, from which immediately ſprung up the roſe 


and ane. 5 ee ee yt 0049 e 4 4585 . 
I The Alborak is an animal leſs than àa mule, and bigger than an afs; it partakes of the 


nature of both thoſe animals, and which the Mahometans believe was ſent by God to carry 


their great prophet into Heaven, 


% 


ar 


7 


tigued, that, if T had really undergone 


my 
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thy entertaining hiſtories, Purſue, my about the kingdom. As there can but 
dear friend, purſue thy career, and re- one of us aſcend the throne, ſaid Fa- 
move the melancholy remembrance that ruk, © what will became of the other 
« overwhelms me with ſome freſh nar- three? Iperceive, if either of them che- 
« ration.” —* Yes, my. lord, replied riſh the leaft ſpark of ambition, his 
Ben-Eridoun, who had much ado to re- * fituation will be pitiable indeed. 
ſtrain ſhedding of tears for the misfor- Let us, then, rephicd Suffrak, pre- 
tunes of his ſovereign + is your majeſty' © yeat-the diſappointment in good time. 
then diſpoſed to hear the adventures of There is the glluſtrious Zey fading by 
Faruk the Corſair?! Very willing- his ſage counſels it ſeems as if the ſun | 
ly, returned the monarch; © I am in- and ſtars were taught to regulate their 
.* tereſted in the deſtiny of that unfor- © courſe: his admirable {kill in aſtro- 
© tunate prince: and, if I rightly re- logy is ſo extenſive, that his mouth is 
© member, he aſſumed that title himſelf.” * the. treaſure of the ſublime ſciences. + 
It is true, my lord, replied the young Let us $0 and conſult him in our duty, 
vizir; © and you will perceive his life to *© but under ſuch a diſguiſe as his art can 
© be a complication of evils: and I ſhall only detect; and, fince we firmly be- 
© not only rehearſe his hiſtory from the. © lieve his predictions to be ratified by 
time he was ſeparated from the Princeſs | © Heayen, we will each of us take a fo- 
_ © Gulguli- Chemame, but alſo every. * lemn oath to abide by his deciſion: 
© thing recorded of him by an ancient then, without murmuring, let thoſe 
Arabian author, who wrote a hiſtory who are excluded the throne depart 
* of thoſe princes that reigned in the iſles © hence, and by their valour procure 
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| 
* 
of Divandurou“. | | © other kingdoms. | 
Hy 8. 5 cCeived, the four brothers diſguiſed them- i 
_ "THE HISTORY OF FARUE, \ ſelves, and ſet out on their journey, with- 1 


1 | 8 bout any retinue, and in a few days arrived 
| ON Mount Caucaſus there formerly on the ſummit of Mount Caucatus, where 
ſtood a little city called Gur , Zeyfadin made his abode. 1 
from the multitude of wild aſſes which This admirable perſon was at his de- 
inhabited a neighbouring foreſt. The votions when they knocked at his door. 
king of this country had four ſons, by As he did not interrupt himſelf to let 
as many different ſultanas, all born in them in, they knocked again. Princes, 
one day. The firſt was called Sutfrak, cried he, without ſtirring, © wait a little ; 
the ſecond Kobad, the third Bzarmeher, he whoſe hand turns the celeſtial ſpheres, 
and the fourth Faruk;- _ x * ought to be preferred to all mortals : I 
As this monarch treated his four ſons will attend you in an inſtant . 
with equal indulgence, it was unpothple The princes of Gur were {truck with 
for them to judge who ſhould be his ſuc- = admiration to hear that Zeyfadin, before 
ceſſor: but if any one deſerved to fill the he had ſeen their faces, was apprized of 
throne preferably to the reſt, it was un- their dignity. They waited vel reſpect- 
doubtedly Faruk; in him were united fully till he had finiſhed his | das wat 
all the eminent qualities neceſſary to form and then the door was opened: but how 
the character of a great prince. He had was their aſtoniſhment increaſed, when 
ſcarce attained to his twelfth year, when, he called each of them by his name, and 
by rivalling his brothers in every manly - recounted the ſubject of their journey! 
and military exerciſe, he attracted the It is eaſy, my lords, ſaid he, © to gra- 
daily applaufes of the people of Gur; .* tify your curioſity; but it is. almoſt 
and your majeſty may well ſuppoſe theſe * always. dangerous to pry too.narrowly 
encomiums penetrated, like poxſoned ar- into future events, and you will not be 
rows, into the hearts of Faruk's three *' contented with my anſwer : for, as much 
brifhers: nn» a as 1 foreſee, he that is to ſucceed the 
Faruk frequently talked with his bro- Yin his, father ſhall not only-riſque 
thers of the difficulty that would ariſe * his life in returning home to Gur, but 
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tains. F 


© his. own brothers will one day become 
© his moſt inveterate enemies. This reply, 


one would have thought, was ſufficient 


to terrify the young princes; and, in- 


deed, Faruk adviſed them not to carry 


their curioſity farther : but his brothers, 


who contemned his wiſe counſels, preſſed 


the aſtrologer to gratify them about what 
they ſo paſſionately withed. _ : 
© Since you are not to be deterred from 


© yourdefigns,' ſaid the ſublimeZeyfadin, 


© deſcend the mountain by that narrow 
© path; and, towards the cloſe of the da 
© you will find a woman, who ſhall in- 
* form you which of you four is deſtined 
© to wear the diadem of Gur.” | 


I be princes obeyed; and, following 
the altrologer's directions, arrived in the 


evening at a little plain ſurrounded with 
mountains, from the midſt of which aroſe 


à thick ſmoke out of a pit not much 
broader than the mouth of. 

| woman was fitting on a great ſtone 
on one ſide of the pit. This is ſhe," 


a well. The 


faid the brothers, from whom we are to 


learn our deſtiny. They approachetl 
the old woman; and having acquainted 


her with the occaſion of their viſit, ſhe 


ordered them to take off their ſandals, 


and throw them, one after. another, into 
that pit. Suffrak had no ſooner obeyed, 
than their ears were aſſaulted with a 
dreadful noiſe; and his ſandals being 
thrown up with impetuoſity, they fell at 
their feet all blackened with ſmoke, and 
half burnt. Kohad and Bzarmeher were 


repulſed in like manner: but Faruk's 


treatment was quite different; the poiſe 


_ ceaſed, the ſmoke vaniſhed for. a little, 


and his ſandals were caſt up without be- 


| mg in the leaſt mjured. * It is you, 


then, my lord,” ſaid the old woman, 
Vo are deſtined to he one day King of 


© Gur; ſince here are the certain marks 
by which Zeyfadin, who foreſaw your 
arrival, aſſured me I ſhould know you. 


© Take your ſandals, my lord, and con- 


tinue your way.” 


If the heart of Faruk: was ſecretly 
elated with this prediction, his brothers 


were no leſs ſw. ed with rage and jea- 


louſy. However, they diſcovered no- 
thing of their minds; but, reſolving to 
deprive Faruk of his throne, they ſecretly 


contrived to make away with him. 
As they were obliged to return home 
dy the ſame road they arrived, their way 


— led them through two moun- 
is place was Ne to ſtay 
all night in, on account of it's beipg in- 


rounde 
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feſted with monſtrous ſerpents, who then 
came out to take freſh air, Here it waz 
the three envious brothers contrived to 


deſtroy Faruk, who was ignorant of this 


dangerous circumſtance. They propoſed 


to him to paſs the night in this place. 


Faruk agreed; aid, after a {light repaſt, 
they laid down on the graſs: but as ſoon 


as Faruk was fallen into a profound 


os his three perfidious brothers ſud- 


denly ſtarted up, and left him in this 
dangerous place. 


The ſerpents, according to cuſtom, 


aſſembled in the middle of the night. 
Their frightful hiſſings might be heard 
more than half a league; and approach. 
ing the 3 where Faruk lay, they ſur- 

him, and were juſt on the point Fi 


of throwing themſelves on him, when, 
by the greateſt good fortune, a Genius 


who traverſed the air took pity on this 
unfortunate prince. Some words he pro- 
nounced fixed. the ſerpents to the earth, +» 


and rendered them- ſo ſtiff, that they 
ſeemed as if they were all petrified. 


At length Faruk awoke; but how 4 
great was his fright to ſee himſelf, as it 


were, ſurrounded with death! He ima- 
gined his brothers were deſtroyed by the 
ſerpents; but obſerving they were all 


immoveable, had the baldneſs to venture 
through them; and, without their being 


able to offer him the ſeaſt injury, con- 
tinued the road to Gur. He wept bitterly 


for the ſuppoſed death of his brothers; 
but he was informed, about ſix hours 


after his arrival, that they were ſafely re- 
turned; They were aſtonNhed to fee him; 
and. pretended they were fo dreadfully 


affrighted with the hiſſings of the fer- 


pents, that each fled for his life, without 
being able to reflect on the almoſt certain 
death to which he was expoſed, Faruk, 
rather than ſuſpe& his brothers gullty of 


ſo black a treaſon, admitted their ex- + 


cuſe: he diſcovered not the leaſt diſcon- 
tent, but lived with them as uſual, with- 
out even preſſing thera to obſerve the 


"oath they had taken to-depart from Gur 

as ſoon as the aſtrologer ſhould decide in 

favour of one of them. 

It was nat more than eight months 
after the princes had conſulted Zeyfadin, - 

'when the king their father, being a hunt. 


ing, fell backwards from his horſe, and 


was unfortunately killed on the ſpot. As . 


he had nominated no ſueceſſar, the three 
brothers refuſed to abide by their former 
agreement; but, endeavouring to. ex- 


clude Faruk, each had gained over 2 mY 
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to cleft bimiuf'in, his place, This laſt relate to:your majeſty. He cauſed. the 
roceeding diſcoyered to Faruk all the ll corpſe of the deceaſed king to be bound 
aich of his brothers: he directly con- to a tree; and having meaſured from it 
vened an aſſembly of the ſtates of Gur, a conſiderable diſtance, he declared which 
and acquainted them with their journey ever of the four brothers had ſkill to diſ- 
to the aſtrologer ; and whether they charge an arrow into the heart of his fa- 
thought or loved him better than his ther, ſhould be his fucceſlor, 
brothers, they did not heſitate about de- , That there might be no grounds of 
claring for him. ', +  '. , _.complaint among them, the princes drew | 
There were in Gur at this time four lots who ſhould begin; and Kobad be- 
parties, who were ready to tear one ano- ing the firſt; he diſcharged his arrow, 


ther to pieces with a ciyil war; when, and pierced. the throat of big ff 


behold all the people, as if inſpired, laid .Bzarmeher, alittlemoreingenious, ſtruck 
down their arms, and unanimouſly pro- him in the breaſt, without touching his 
poſed to the princes to. abide by the de- heart; and Suffrak wounded him in the 
ciſion of the let perſon who ſhould enter lower part of his belly. \ 55 
the city the day following; and at the There was now only Faruk left to try 
fame time declared, that, if they refuſed his ſkill; and the ple, knowing his 
to accept this condition, all four ſhould ability, were in no doub 
be excluded the throne. The three bro- the prize; v 
thers conſented with great reluctance; bow and arrow to pieces. * 
but Faruk ſhewed not the leaſt oppohi- What barbarity is this l' cried, Fa- 
tion. The grandees, having confined ruk. My lords, ſaid he, addreſſing 
them in ſeparate apartments, poſed cen- himſelf to the grandees of the realm, L 
tinels to prevent their deſigns from being _ © renounce the throne, if it muſt be ac- 
eluded; and then locked the gates of „ 8 by an action ſo unworthy, and 
the city, which were alſo very firictly * ſo inhuman. Let my brothers reign, 
guarded. _ „ ii if they pleaſe; I ſhall behold their good 
All the people paſſed the night on the * fortune without envy. As for me, I 
; walls, impatiently waiting the appearance * wall never pollute my hand with an 
of one who was to give peace to Gur. * action ſo impious as that which they 
The day broke without diſcovering any have been induced to commit. 
body; when at laſt there. was ſeen com- The principal lords, and all the peo- 
ing, at a great diſtance, an old calender ple, were to the laſt degree aſtoniſhed ; 
almoſt naked*. The air rent with the and were fo touched 5 3 this greatneſs 
joyful ſhouts of the people; they directly of ſoul in Faruk, that they preſſed the 
opened the gate on that ſide the calender calender, with one voice, to determine 
was ſeen; they ran to meet him, and in his favour. That was my goed in- 
hore him in triumph to the palace where © tention,” Meng this wiſe old man; 
the corpſe of the deceaſed king was de- I propoſed this expedient with no other 
polited, | 5 view than to leave yourſelves to diſ- 
The calender was greatly ſurprized, * cern perfectly which of theſe princes 
and knew not what to make of theſe pro- is worthy to fill the throne, Humanity 
.,ecetlings ; but he was ſoon informed that and piety ought to be the prime yirtues 
he was appointed to give them a king, of a monarch ; and as Faruk has given 
and that he was to chuſe one from a- * you natural proofs of them, I believe 


mong theſe four princes, who were to the, 12 prophet would be offended if 
acquieſce in his judgment. As the ca- © I did not agree with you that he alone 


lender was a man of age and experience, * is worthy to reign. as - 
he was not ignorant that, in nominating This deciſion of the calender was im- 
one of theſe princes, . he ſhould cre- mediately attended with a thouſand joy- 
Ate to himſelf enemies of the reſt; and ful acclamations; and the three princes 
therefore, to avoid determining himſelf, retired from the city overwhelmed with 
he propoſed the expedient I am about to | ſhame and confuſion. - They conceived - 


* Theſe calenders, who abound'in all the eaſt, are perſons who ſeem to bave renounced 
every thing; they quit their parents, wives, and children, and all their relations, to run 
through the world, and ſubſiſt on alms: but they are obſerved to be not very exact in tþ eir 
religious conduct; on the zontrary, there ans often ſeen among them perſans whi live in all 
kinds of debauchery. 4 t Fr 3-6 Sta Uo} N q 14 | 

7 h a violent 
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ambitious thirſt after power had betrayetl 
them into the commiſſion of an mpiety 
which themſelves regarded with horror; 
and, reſolving to work their Brother's 


dieſtruction, they departed from Gur wit 
a full purpoſe to pur their deſign in exe. 


cution. 


taken to the new king. He celebrated 
the obſequies of his father with 
magnificence, and would fain have re- 


tained the calender near his perſon. But 


this good old man defired to be excuſed. 
It will be thought, my lord,” faid he, 


that your goodneſs is ouly the effect of a 


bare complaiſance hich T had to de- 
cide in your favour: but I would have 
fd known that I followed the diftates 


of conſcience, without the leaſt view of 
© my own intereſt. May Heaven grant 
you a happy reign; and when you ap- 


-< proach the periodof your life, may the 


© angels who are to regiſter all your 


© words,” preſent thoſe only which are 


* moſt agreeable to the Divine Beinp!*- 


Saying this, he * from Gur, with- 
out receiving the leaſt mark of generoſity 
from this prince. | {nao 
Three months had now paſſed, my 
lord, (continued 'Ben-Eridoun) during 


and his ſubj 
der his mild and gentle admini 
vyhen his brothers ſurprized the city one 


dark night at the head of fix thouſand · 
men, of which the greateſt part were 


Arabian robbers. Theſe villains, takin 
advantage from the general fright which 


prevailed, maſfacred all that oppoſed their 


fury: but while they were buſted in plun- 
= the inhabitafits, Faruk, having 
' rallied all the officers and ſoldiers he could 
| — fell Uke a 828 * 
He performed every thing that could 
expected from the rave | 
perceiving his attendants were almoſt all 


' expoſe his perſon to farther harard, he 
changed his cloaths with an Arabian 


whom he had killed with his own hand; 


and having diſguiſed his face, he retired 
alone from Gur, and ſought his ſafety 
by night. _ , 


The horrors of the day fucceeded thoſe 


of the night; nothing was to be ſeen in 
| Are of the city but torreuts of blood; 
ad the Arabians not only found among 


7. 


, 


dle of it, which in 


- they had. 
' which Faruk poſſeſſed his throne in peace, 
s were rendered happy un- 
tion; 


of men; but 


FAR TARIAN TALES. | 
4 violent deſpair, not only from their 
being excluded the throne by the voice 
of the people, but alſo to ſte that their 


the flain- him whom they miſtouk fer 
Faruk by the richneſs of his dreſs, but 
alfo Juffrak, Kobad, and Bzarmeher, 
whe all periſhed by an effect, no doubt, 


of the Divine Juſtice. The Atabians, 1 
- fay, having finiſhed the plunder, and 


maſſacred all the inhabitants, Without 
ſparing either age or ſer, ſet fire to the 
our corners of the city, and to the mid. 
ee days time re. 

nn ͤ 


Tze unfortunate Faruk; not only de- 
prived of his throne, but alfo reduced to 
extreme miſery, could not depart. from 


Gur without ſhedding a flood of tears. 
The flames, which "now appeared at a 
great diſtance, took from him all hopes 
of ever re- aſcending the throne of his 
anceſtors. He haſtened, therefore; as faſt 
as he was able, from this frightful place, 
but with a reſolution. to conceal his niit. 
fortunes from all the world. 15 
The prince had travelled three days 
through ſeveral bye- roads, wien he en. 
. countered two calenders ſitting by a fou. 
tain at a flight repaſt. He approachet” 
them; and as they conjeured- from his 
looks he wanted ſomething to eat, they 
invited him to ſit down with them. Fa- 


ruk, who was almoſt famiſhed with. 


hunger, and needed no entreaties, de- 
voured, in a ſhort time, all the proyiſions 


As foon as the prince had appeaſed the 


rage of hunger, he croſſed his hands on 


his ſtomach ; and fixing his eyes to the 
earth, became ſo deeply abſorbed in his 
forrowful reflections, that he continued 
near an hour in that melancholy poſ- 
ture. 15 | | 


Tue calenders, who beheld him with 


aſtoniſhment, were touched with a lively 


ſenſe of his afliftion :' and the eldeſt hav- 
ing broken filence—* My brother,” ſaid 
he to the prince, we are fo deeply con- 
© cerned for the profound anguiſh which 
your mind ſeems to labour under, that, 
though we have known you but a 
| moments, yet both this young calendes 
lain, and that it would be raſhneſs to 


© and wi ge will omit 23 6 = | 
© power to afluage your grief, and du- 
4 pel that lo which 4 etcaſts your 
mind. Speak, Sir, and do not relin- 
quiſh the aſſiſtance we offer: weak a8 
* it is, it may do you more ſervice than 
you are aware of at preſent. 

The Prince of Gur, who had hitherto 
kept ſilence, was rouzed fi om his medi- 
tation by the obliging offers of this good 
old man, * Generous calender,” ſaid 5 

' | excu 
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9 excuſe my rudeneſs; the cruel ſituation 


I am in is ready to oyerwhelm me: 
© ſeek. not to be acquainted with my diſ- 
c treſs, I conjure you. If I have ap- 
« peared inſenſible of your kindneſs, I 
8 beartily thank you for your generous 
« ſentiments ; and all the favour I re- 
« quire is to be received into your com + 
« pany, and to be permitted to conform 
to your rules, and wear the habit of 


< your order. How, Sir?” returned 


the old man, a little aſtoniſhed, * are you 
really deſirous to become a calender? 
—* Yes,” replied Faruk, with a ſigh; © I 
« was determined from the moment I 
© came hither, fince at preſent I know 


© of no-better courſe. Here is a ring; it 


© js all I have left out of a conſiderable 
fortune I once poſſeſſed: I will ſell it 
© the firſt opportunity; and, while the 
money laſts, we will live as brothers,” 
— You know us badly,” replied the 
youngeſt of the two calenders: * the ſale 


© of your ring is uſeleſs} it ſhould be 


© kept to the laſt extremity. We are of 
© a profeſſion that ſuffers us to want no- 
© thing, provided we do not want aſ- 


( ſurance; therefore keep that precious 


© toy till another ſeaſon; and in the mean 


time never be perplexed how to live. 


This young calender, replied tlie old 
man, has ſpoke right; our firſt inſti- 
6. tntion teachbs us to forſake a little, 
that we may gain much. This doc- 
© trine may perhaps be difficult to com- 
© prehend. Here it is explained: we poſ- 
, Foſs nothing in this life but the bare en- 
* joyment thereof, becauſe death obliges 
© us to quit all the riches upon earth; 


© why, then, do we ſuffer our minds to 


be diſtracted, and cruelly harraſſed, to 
© preſerve thoſe riches which oppoſes ſuch 
© enemies to us? Let us only practiſe 


_ © thoſe maxims in philoſophy which are 
_ © peculiar to our profeſſion, We com- 
. ©* monly begin with ſpending all we poſ- 


© ſeſs; at leaſt, this is the practice of the 


| © wiſeſt amongſt us: and, when we once 


upon Wy 


« get this habit on our back, we look 
atrimony of others as an in- 


— 


© exhauſtible reſource on every occaſion. 


© In ſhort, who of any ſpirit will refuſe 
co entertain a calender, let him be in 


« what part of the earth ſoever? Who is 
© there, from the king to the, meaneſt 


© artizan, that does not think it an ho- 


« nour to admit us to their tables, and 
© help us to the moſt delicious morſels ? 
© It is true, we are obliged to wear a 
*-malk, and appear different to what. we 


dear brother; let us baniſh it 


' 


103 


© really are; its that xvhich lays jealous 
* huſbands aſleep, and renders us agree - 


© able to the N Aut their wives, 
© who are ſcarcely vilible to an 


but 


© ourſelves, tlirough the blind confidence 


they place ih our habit. In fine, my 


dear brother, there is not a life more 
© delicious, or mare ſenſual, than that 


© of an Able calender; and when onees 


© you poſſeſs the true reliſh thereof, you 
* will never deſire to change. 


Faruk liſtened very attentively to the 
old man's difcourſe, riotwithſtanding his 
grief, and obſerved that it abounded with 


good ſenſe. © Your way of life appears, 
ſaid he, * fo N that, from this 


picture alone which you have drawn 
« of it, I long to become a calender, and 
© take the, habit. Four ſnips of a 
c jor of ſeiſſars will initiate you into our 
* ſociety,” an{wered the youngeſt calen- 
der; and you have nothing to do but 
« ſtrip off your habit for a moment. 
Faruk obeyed in that moment; and tak- 
ing his garment, he cut it to pieces; and 
ſewing it neatly together again, was 
forthwith recognized by the other two 
„ | 


They had now fat long enough by 


the fountain; and all three ſtarting up, 
ſteered their courſe to the firſt city which 


preſented to their view. The prince, who 
could not.ſo ſoon forget his misfortunes, . 


ſighed now and then; which the old ca- 


lender obſerving, reproached him with 
it as unworthy the profeſſion he had em- 


braced, Come, my dear brother, ſaid 


he, remember that, in putting off your 


- © garment, you have diveſted yourſelf of 


© all human weakneſs ; drive therefore 


from your mind thoſe gloomy reflec- 


« tions which continue to diſturb you. 
Any 


© with the hiſtory of your adventures, 
and would probably ſay that the fe- 
eital of them would aſſuage your grief; 
© but nothing is more falſe” than ſuch 


perſon beſides us, of leſs expe- 
© rience, would defire to be acquainted 


© reaſoning ; for it would renew the re- 


© membrances of thoſe misfortunes which 
© you ought to. forget. We ſhall not 


« preſs you upon this head, till we may 


© judge by your behaviour that you are 
© become altogether inſenſible of your 
« paſt misfortunes. No more gr my 

rom our 
© company, it is a mortal poiſon to the 
© human mind. Let us, for the future, 


nt you 


« inſpire you with it, I will acquai 
| 0 2 = 


© breathe nothing but joy! And, tc 
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Vith the hiſtory of my life, from which 


< you will learn my reaſon for wearing 


this habit: liſten to me, and the jour- 


. * 


© ney: we have to go will appear the 


| 1 Was born at Backu“. My father vvas 
1a rice-merchant, who lived near a 
convent of derviſes. He lived an irre- 
gular life, and was ſcarce ever to be found 
In his ſhop; and as beſides he had but 
little buſineſs, he was ſoon reduced to ex- 


treme poverty. A dervis who uſed fre- 


quently to come to our houſe conceived 
a friendſhip for me, and taking compaſ- 


ſion on me, took me into his convent 


when I was about five years old; ſo that 
I was no. farther expence to my father; 
who, having paſſed through a weariſome 
life, died when I was twelve years old. 

J went to ſee my diſconſolate mother, 
and wept tenderly. for the loſs of my fa- 
ther; when my mother ſpoke to me in 
this manner: Do not x 
for my huſband; forbear ſhedding tears 
© for one who deſerves them ſo little; 
© weep no more as for a father, for one 
© who had no ſhare in your birth!* This 
diſcourſe ſurprized me; and looking ſted - 
faſtly at my mother You are aſtoniſh- 
ed, ſaid ſhe, *© I have reaſon to be ſo, 
replied I ; © for if the deceaſed was not 
my father, which he was always taken 


for, who am I indebted to for my be- 


o ing? 6 To the old dervis who has 
brought you up, anſwered my mother; 

£ you are his ſon and mine: without his 
< aſſiſtance we ſhould have lived this lorig 


_ © time paſt in the moſt ſhocking indi- 


gence; for my huſband's idleneſs and 
exceſſes had reduced me to beggary 
even a long time before you came into 
the world. e ab has been * 
entire ſupport, by ſupplying us abund- 
antly with the neceſſaries of life. On 


viſes do nothing for hothing; and I do 
not repent the return I have made this 
; one. N ws | 3 4 N n 3 

My mother was ſtill in tears, when the 
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dervis entered: the told him that the had 


N VV ſions of parental affection from my 
Wu avvexTURES of THE OLD A- z AN 

had hitherto. 
begged of him to leave me with my mo- 


iet yourſelf 


my fide I was not ungrateful: the der- 
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juſt informed me of his being my father; 
and this man enibracing me in the moſt 
tender manner—* Child,” ſaid he, be- 
© have yourſelf well, and honour your 


. © mother; you ſhall want for nothing.” 
1 made a ſuitable return to theſe expreſ- 


| 
new 


growing tired of the life I 
among the derviſes, I 


father 3 and, 


ther. He granted my requeſt, and gave 
us money to buy rice; and as my mo- 
ther lived in à very frugal manner, and 
almoſt entirely at the convent's expence, 
ſhe ſaved in ſeven or eight years about 
four thouſand ſequins.” | 
I often heard my mother ſpeak of a 
N 4 handſome girl in our neighbourhood; 
I became ſo enamoured with her 
from the bare report of her beauty, with. 
out ever ſeeing her, * J fought out 
eve zortunity of making myſe 
8 | At laſt one e y 4 
girl's father came to our houſe to buy a 
quantity of rice-meal, and agreed with 
my mother for a large ſack of it, that 
contained about twelve buſhels. My 
want of experience made me look upon 
this as a favourable opportunity of ſeeing 
my miſtreſs; and liſtening only to my 


fooliſh paſſion, with the aſſiſtance of a 


young man of my own age, I put myſelf 
tot e ſack, which wer tw Bled with 
meal as high as my chin, and was in this 
ſituation carried in the duſk of the even- 
ing to Kalem's houſe, (this was the name 
of the pers father) where they ſet me 
down in the corner of a room, where 
the family generally eat. I had made a 
hole in the top of the ſack, through which 
I could eaſily ſee every thing that paſſed, 
I was ſcarce ſet down when a dervis ap- 
peared; but I could not ſee his face, as. 
he ſat in a dark part of the room: there 


came in with him Kalem, his wife, and 


the beautiful Dgengiari- nar, my miſtreſs, 
with a little dog under her arm. A ſlave 
having laid the cloth, they immediately 


fat down to ſupper. Dgengiari-nar hap- 


pened to ſit juſt facing me, and I was ſo 
tranſported at the firſt fight of her, 
that, forgetting the company I was in, I 
fooliſhly cried out Alas, what a fine 
creature! This indiſcreet exclamation, 


which the company heard without knowe 


* Backu. is the capital eity of the province of Schirvan in Perſia, hich gives it's name to 


the Backu Sea. This city lies on the Caſpian. Sea. 


There is near it a very remarkable 


fountain which continually pours forth a black liquor, which is uſed throughout all Perſa 


inſtead of vil. 


# 


ing. 
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ing whenge1t came, terrified them greatly: 
they got up in great hurry and confu-: 
fon, looked Evel re, except at the 

ſack where 1 jay hid; but not without a 


thorough ſenſe of my folly, and finding 


nothing, fat down again to ſupper, where 
the voice they had heard made the chief 
ſubect of their converſation, 
Dgengiari-nar happened not to take 
the lame ſeat; ſo that not beir-z able to 

ſce her face, I was ſtill indiſereet enough 
to attempt turning myſelf about in-the 
ſick, to have the pleaſure of enjoying a 
full proſpect of her-charms; but T went 
about it ſo unſkilfully, that the ſack un- 
fortunately overturned, - 
Kalem, with all his far 
dervis, were greatly ſurprized at the ſack's 
fall; but the dervis, ſeeing that my mit- 
trels's little dog barked furiouſly at it, 
began immediately to ſuſpect what might 
really be the matter: he therefore raiſed 
up the fack, and untied the top of it, 


when 1 appeared, but my face was ſo 


covered with meal, that it was impoſſihle 


to know me. Upon this Kalem flew into 


a great fury, ran to the poniard that 
hung up againſt the wall, and was upon 
the point 'of ranning me through the 
body, when I threw a handful of meal 


into his eyes, which, by blinding him for 


à moment or two, gave me an opportu- 
nity of leaping out of the ſack in my 
ſlippers; and laying hold of a fabre that 


happened to lie in my way, I might eaſily 


have killed Kalem and the dervis, and 
then made my eſcape; and, as it was the 

only way left of ſaving myſelf, I had my 
{abre ready to ſtrike a blow, when, upon 
looking on the dervis, waoſe face I had 
not ſeen before, I found it was the per- 
ſon to whom I was indebted for my 


being. Ah, dervis!* faid I, en 


the point of my ſabre, * fee that I am 
* Hanif, whom your conſtant friendſhip 
F has always made you conſider as your 


£ own. child! I am upon this occaſion 


ö more indiſcreet than criminal. I loved 


c 
o 
- 


the charming Dgengiari-naron the bare 
report of her heauty; and not meeting 
with any other means but the preſent 
of ſatisfying my earneſt deſire of ſeeing 
7 her, I buniel 


family and the 


myſelf in this ſack, incon- 
© fiderately indeed, ſince I did not know 
© how I ſhould be able to get out of it.” 
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The dervis was greatly ſurprized to fre 
me in ilũs condition; and Kalem, having 
at the ſane time recovered his fight'by - 
rubbing his eyes, perceived that I was 
ſon to the woman from whom be Hack 
bought his rice-meal; and ſeeing, by the 
poſture in which I had put myſelf, that 1 
was reſolved toſell my life at a dear rate, he 
was the more eaſily appeaſed by thedervis; 
ſo that they ſoon found it impòſſible not to 
laughatthecomical figure I made. Since 
* this young man loves Pgengiari-narr 
ſaid the dervis, let him have her, I be- 
* ſeech you, my dear Kalem. We is an 
< 85 os and I will take upon me ta 
make his mother give him up her ſhop, 
with at leaſt four thouſand ſequins, I 
do not believe you. can find in all Backy 
a ſon-in-law wao has been better edu- 
cated, is an honeſter man, and will be- 
have towards you as a father-in-law 
F with more reſpect, '\——* Ahn faid I 5 it 
13 not enough that Kalem conſents to 
make me happy: Þvrenonnee his good- 
will, if the charming Dgengiari-nar 
does not approve of me. This delicate 


= 
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way of thinking made ſo great an im- 


preſſion on Kalem, that he took me in his 
arms, telling me that his daughter was 
her own miſtreſs, and that ſhe might 
that very moment decide my fate. She 
muſt firſt, then, ſaid the dervis, * ſos 
her new lover, ſuch as he is. And, 
upon this, he immediately conducted me 
to another room, where I cleaned myſelf; 
and Kalem, who was pretty much of my 
own ſize, having put one of his gowns 
on me, I made my appearance before 
the beautiful Dgengiari-nar, who liked 
me ſo well, that jhe immediately ac- 
cepted of me as a huſpand. The dervis, 
impatient to ſee my happineſs compleated, 
immediately ſent: for my mother, who 
was greatly ſurprized at my adventure, 
and conſented to a'l I wiſhed for. The 
marriage- contract was drawn dp and 
ſigned, and that very evening the iman 
joined our hands. I flept at my father 
in-law's; and my wife was ſo well fatis- - 
fied with her chice, that the next mom- 
ing ſhe ordered for my breakfaſt a large 
diſh of ſheep's feet“, with vinegar- ſauee- 

I was now, my dear brother, married 
to the charming Dgevgiari-nar, and the 
happieſt man living, if my want of ſenſe ' 


This is a ragoũt in Turkey, which they make uſe of as a reſtorative for perſons who 
have been weakened by any exceſs. They generally ſet it before married people the day after 
their wedding, in the ſame manner that in France they ſerre them..with what they call 


7 — 41 . 
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had 


- 


5 to 
their advice; and at laſt my madneſs in- 
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had not made me the moſt miſerable. 
Every thing ſeemed to conſpire to make 
nie happy: my bride in a manner adored 
me; yet, without any juſt cauſe, I took 
it into my head to be jealous of her to a 
degree that is ſcarce credible. Every 
thing alarmed me: did ſhe ſpeak to my 
Mother, I fancied that my mother had 


conſpired with her to betray me; even her 


innocent marks of affection to the dervis, 
to whom we were ſo much obliged, 
alarmed me ſo much, that I uſed to for- 
t his being my father; and my evil 
zenius made me conſider their behaviour 
as criminal. In fine, (continued the old 
calender) I did nothing but exclaim 
againſt Dgengiari-nar, and ſcarce ever 
ermitted her to ſee the day; yet, though 

| f gave her no reſt, ſhe never made the 
leaſt complaint of my ill uſage. _ 
My mother and- the dervis made me 
many repreſentations on my fooliſh jea- 
| louſy,  * 1t is neither bolts nor locks,” 
faid they, that can, cure your honour: 


© an honeſt woman is her own guardian; 


© and your groundleſs ſuſpicions tend 
more to make her forget her duty than 
rſevere in it. But I was deaf to 


creaſed to ſuch a degree, that they re- 
ſolved to try every method of getting the 
better of it. 5 3 
One day as the dervis was converſing 
with my mother, whilft I was employed 
in making ſome entries in my books 
© There. has arrived here, ſaid he, 
© within theſe three days, a young dervis 
from Circaſſia, whoſe beauty ſurpaſſes 
any thing that has as yet appeared at 
Becku: I imagine that the pages wao 
are to ſerve us with fruit in the para- 
diſe of our great prophet, can ſcarce 
compare with him*, ſince ſo much mo- 
deity has never been ſeen united with 
o many other perfections: his cham- 
ber 1s next mine; and, in conſequence 
of this neighbourhood, we have con- 
tracted a great friendſhip for one ano- 
ther. I am to give him a breakfaſt 
to-morrow; and therefore beg of you 
to ſend me a pullet and rice of your 


% 
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pleaſures, 
mon food all over the Eaſt. 
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© own dreſſing, and à diſh of pilauÞ," 
My mother promiſed to comply, and ac- 
cordingly got every thing in readineſs for 
theſe excellent ragouts, which ſhe ſent 
my father next morning at the appointed 
haqur. I had heard all their diſcourſe, wich- 
out ſeeming to take notice of it; but my 
curioſity prompting me to ſee ſo handſome 
a man, I reſolved to make one at break - 
faſt with my father. I keptmy mind to 
myſelf: when the diſhes were ſent off, I 
went into my wite's apartment, who was 
ſtill a- bed, on account of ſome ſlight indiſ- 
poſition, and in a profound ſleep. I did 
not think proper to awaken her, but only 
looked at her attentively for ſome time, 
when I ſhut the door; and having given 
the key a double turn according to cuſ- 
tom, I ran and knocked at the convent of 
the derviſes. I aſked for the dervis that 


was my father; and on being told he was 


in his chamber, I immediately ran to it ; 
but I had ſcarce entered it, when I grew 
pale and cold at the fight of his friend. 

I had no ſooner perceived in him all 
the features of 'my wife, than, falling 
down with mere weakneſs on a ſopha of 


ruſhes, and wiping my face, I cried out— _ 


Where am I? and what prodigy is this? 
My father interrupted me here, getting 
up in great confuſion, and taking me into 
his arms in the tendereſt manner, aſked 
me what was the matter, and what dark 


cloud had overſpread my imagination. 


I anſwered, that I found myſelf diſor- 
dered the moment I entered his chamber, 
and that I choſe to return home immedi- 


ately 3 upon which he led me back to the 


door of the convent : as I had only the 


ſtreet to croſs to get home, the moment 
I left him, I flew to my wife's apart- 


ment. I began to reſpire, my dear bro- 


ther, when I found her in the ſame con- 
dition I had leſt her the minute before, 
and my joy on the occaſion was ſo ex - 
ceeding great, that I caught her in my 
arms, and embraced her with the warmeſt 
expreſſions of affection; which ſhe re- 
turned in the moſt endearing manner. 
However, 1 made no great ſtay with her, 
but haſtened back to the convent, and 


* Mahomet promiſes. all good Muſſulmen a paradiſe: full of delights, in which, after 
having drank well and eat well, the moſt beautiful pages will preſent. them with lemons out of 
a golden diſh; and he aſſures them, that the minute they Nave taſted, them, there will appear 

ro each a young girl molt richly attired, that will always continue à virzin, and embrace 
them; and that they will thus ſpend fifty years in the enjoy ment of the moſt ſenſual 


+ This diſh-eonfiſts of rice ftewed with butter, lard; or ſuet, or greaſe; and is a very com- 


* 
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ran directly to my father's cell, telling 
him I had got the better of my indiſpo- 
ſition, and was come to breakfaſt with 
him. © You are welcome, faid he: this 
* handſome Circaſſian and I have already 
made a beginning. Sit down to table, 
and firſt ſatisfy yourſelf with a glaſs of 
« wine.” I rinced a glaſs, and my father 
was going to pour me out ſome wine, 
when the Circaſhan prevented him. 
Brother, ſaid he, © let me have the plea- 
ſure of helping him; I intend this day 
to do the honours of your table. The 
found of thefe words made me tremble ; 
my hands in an inftant became ſo weak, 
and my eyes ſo faſtened on this young 
man, whole voice n reſembled my 
wife's, that I ſpilled all the wine upon 
my cloaths and the table-cloth. I made 


in a ſingle inſtant a thouſand afflicting 


reflections; and, quitting the derviſes in an 

abrupt manner, I made but one leap from 

the ronvent to my houſe, where my wife 

was ſtill a- bed. I was fo thunder-{truck, 
that I could not ſpeak to her. What 
© is the matter with you, dear light of 
* mylife,” ſaid ſhe, ſtarting up in her bed 
in the greateſt confuſion,” © has any ac- 
« cident happened? Do not permit me, I 
© beſeech you, to remain any longer in ſo 
© cruel an uncertainty T“ 

I returned a little to myſelf. © Ah, 
* Dgengtart-nar!” faid I, may believe 
* what I hear? —“ Why," replied ſhe, 
* whatdo you fee, and what do you hear ? 


* Satisfy niy curiolity this inftant,'— 
No, {aid I, I am certainly deceived : 


© I muſt again try if my eyes are faithful 
_ © witneſſes of what has happened in the 
© conyent of the derviſes. I then left her; 
and, ſhutting the door as I had already 
done, I retnrned to my father's cell much 
eaſier in my mind than I had left it. I 
beg your pardon, faid I, at my firſt ap- 
pearance, for the ill- manners 1 have 
been guilty of. My reaſon for leaving 
vyou in ſo great a hurrry, was that I had 
forgot to leave money with my mother, 
to anſwer a demand ſhe expects in about 
a quarter of an hour. I have now no 
more buſineſs to take me away; and 
nothing can be more agreeable to me 
than to remain with you, and enjoy the 
p e of your company.“ Let it 


< taſte this diſh of pilau, which has not 
© as yet been touched; for as to the fowl 


“ ablence,” I now began to 


? 


of 


eating ſome pilau; but, happening togite 
à look at the young Circa. E | 
had taken ſome into my mouth, I found 


it impoſſible to get it down, my aſteniſh- 
ment mcreaſed to fach a degree. The 
young dervis was the very connterpart of 

gengiari-nar, both in voice and geſture; 
every thing, in fine, conſpired to make me 


believe that no two perſons had ever been 


ſo like each other. What is the matter 
© with you, fon?” ſaid the old dervis. 
© You betray in all your ations ſo much 
uneaſineſs and diflraRtion, that I am at 


© a loſs what to think of you to-day."— 


© Have I not, ' ſaid I, © the juſteſt reaſon 


© in the world to be ſo? Who the d=—— 


© would not take this young Circaſſian 


© for my wife? I muſt own to you that 


I ran home td be ſure F had her, L 
found her both times in bed; and this 
circumſtance ſhould have diſſipated my 
apprehenſions pnotwithſtanding which, 
I find myſelf unable to maſter' thoſe 
jealous ſuſpicions which tear my mind 


te pie tes. 8 

The two dervifes laughed heartily at 
this my candid confeſſion. As for my 
part, I was at a loſs how to behave on the 


- occaſion; when the young dervis took 
me up. What, Sir,“ ſaid he, © can a 


flight reſemblance, then, between your 


* wite and me, diſorder your brain in this 
manner? And ſhall jealouſy tyrannize 
© over you ſo far as to make you commit 
the extravagances with Which we have 


© for this hour paſt been entertained ? 
How much I prny your ſpouſe! Cer- 
tainly ſhe mult Have'a great fund of 
virtue not to take vengeance of your 
unjuſt ſuſpicions. I can eaſily forgive 
a delicate jealouſy; but, by carrying it 
the length you do, according te the re- 
port of this honeſt dervis, believe me, 
© Sir, yon take the readieſt way of mak - 
© ing your wife puniſh you as you de- 
© ſerve.” Te TEAS OO -. 
I liſtened with great confuſion to this 
lecture of the young dervis, and began 
to be aſhamed of my paſt conduct, at the 
ſame time reſolving in à manner to truſt 
e entirely to her own virtue; 
when the young preacher, in moving 


— 
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hiĩimſelf a little, diſcoyered to me, near one 

| | of his ears, a mark in every reſpect like © 
ſo, ſaid my father; © we may ſpend 
all the morning here very agreeably : : 


one that my wife had in the fame place. 
This ſtrange fight wound up my mad- 


neſs again to the higheſt pitch. I gave 


: 1 5 a great ſhout, which ſurprized the der- 
and rice, we diſpatched it during 7 our 


viſtes. © Ah! faid 1, I am certainly 


© betrayed, and all my ſuſpicions were 
4 too 


an, juſt as 1 
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5 too. Hell founded. What ſudden 


fury has ſeized you, ſaid my father. 
Haye you Jolt your wits, or I did 


not give him time to make an end of his 


diſcourſe; Iftipped out of his hands, and 
ran home in the greateſt hurry and confu- 
fron, where I found my wife employed in 
maling the Abdeſt®. I drew near her 
in the greateſt perturbation; and, haying 
examined the mark near her ear, I clapt 
my hands together, with my eyes lifted 
up to heaven, and ready to faint away 
with ſurprize. My mother, who was in 
the ſliop that was contiguous to my wife's 
; . came in on hearing my cries. 


and my wife enquired earneſtly what 


might be the cauſe of my diſorder, and 


of my ſo often going out and in; but I 


did not as yet think proper to give them 
. any fatisf; 


tion. I only begged of my 
mother to prepare a dinner for ourſelves 
and the — — dervis of Circaſſia and 


his companion, whom, I told her, I in- 
tended to invite; telling her withal, that 


I ſhould give before them a full account 


of every thing chat had happened to me 
that morning, which ſhe mult agree was 
very ſtrange and-uncommon. - 


9 


the convent, found my father and the 
young deryis ſtill at table. I mult,” 


e laid I, acquaint you with the full extent 
_ © of my weakneſs. The ſign which this 


«© handſome dervis has near his ear, gave 
my jealouſy a new alarm; for my wife 
© has one in the ſame ſpot ſo very like 


© this, that I again took it into my head 
c that it was her very ſelf I ſaw in this 
- © diſguiſe; I ran back to the houſe to 


clear up the matter to myſelf; but, 


_ © thanks to heaven, I found her at her 
£ uſual purification, ſo that all my ſuſpi- 


« cions are at an end, and I am returned 


. © eaſy and ſatisfied in my mind, to ſpend 


© the interval between this and dinner, to 
£ which I invite you. I have a mind to 


© convince thus young fervis, that, as he 
cannot be a twin of my dear 
. © giari-nar, ſince ſhe-is an only child, 
Nature has formed ſo great a reſem- 
© blance between them, that it is impoſ- 
© ſible not to be deceived by it. Iac- 
1 


* cept your invitation, replied the young 


Circaſſian, with great pleaſure: no- 


thing can be more 1 8 le to me. I 
am curious to ſee this extraordinary 


© likeneſs you ſpeak of; about which, 


. 


all his 


I then left them; and, at my return to 


ear D .. 
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© however, the dervis jily companion is 
not altogether agreed: but then it is 


© only on this expreſs condition, that ns 
© fit of jealouſy ſhall be permitted to in- 
„ terrupt out. joy; yy I am diſpoſed to be 

merry, and perhaps at your expence.* 
Af. ad 1, 8 ing him, 1 
< promiſe that you ſhall do at my houſe 
* as you like. I have ſuffered fo much 
© this morning, in the many ſtruggles I 
© have had to ſuſtain, that I am reſolved 
for the future to make myſelf eaſy.— 
It is the beſt thing you can do, replied 
the young man. Were I a woman, 
„and diſpoſed to play my huſband a 
* trick, he would find it to no purpoſe to 
watch me; I could eafily triumph over 
cautions, and 1 ſhall convince 
you of it preſently at your own houſe.” 
—* You will oblige me greatly, ſaid I, 
cin ſo doing, I will endeavour to en- 


© tertain_you well; and you cannot do 


© me a greater favour, than that of cur- 
ing me radically of my troubleſome 
8 par N * „ 
ſpent a couple of hours agreea- 
bly ith the on derviſes ll 2 
time drawing nigh, I left them to pre- 
pare for their reception. I thought pro- 
per, before my gneſts arrived, to ſee my 
wife, to make a merit to her of my con- 
verſion, and aſſure her that, for the fu- 
ture, ſhe ſhould enjoy all the liberty de- 
cency might allow. .. But, my dear bro- 


ther, how great was my ſurprize, on 


ning the door of my room, the key 
of which I had never let go out of my 


_ poſſeſſion, when I found her miſſing! 


But great as my ſurprize was in not 


finding my wife, it was much increaſed 


by finding, inſtead of her, the two der- 
viſes that I had but juſt now left at the 


convent. So unexpected a ſight ſtruck 
me motionleſs; and I ſhould no doubt 


have fallen to the ground, if my mother, 
who followed cloſe after me, had not ſup- 
orted me in her arms. I remained a 
ng time without being able to utter a 
ſingle ſyllable; but being at length come 


to myſelf— O Heaven!” ſaid I, do 1 
_ © dream, or is it the devil who has perſe- 


© cuted — all the morning, that 
< takes pleaſure in impoſing upon mo?” 
—* No, no, my dear Bani replied the 
old dervis, whom I told yon was my fa- 
ther, 10 you. artz not aſleep; there is no 
more chan a little conttivance in allthis | 


The Abdeſt, or Oblation, in ceremony which the inhabitants of the Eaſt never omits 


«ſpecially in che aargyyge | 
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© {[luſion. Your jealouſy was, become 
© ſo ridiculous, that we undertook to rid 
© youof it. I contrived, with your mo- 
© ther and your wife, every thing that 
© paſſed in my apartment this morning: 
Four be: aviour f lly anſwered our in- 


«© tentions; AG the beauti. al dervis is no 


© other then the incomparable D engi- 
© ari-nar. No doubt, you will find it a 
difficult matter to comprehend what I 
tell you, and I know you will even 
« ſcarce credit it; but it is eaſy to con- 
© vince you. Ah, then,” ſaid I, with 
the greateſt eagerneſs, * loſe no time m 
doing it; let me know how it was poſ- 
« ſible that my wife ſhould at one and the 
«© ſame time be in her bed and in your 
© cell, in her night-cloaths and in the 
© dreſs of a. dervis.'— I ſhall imme- 
« diately,* replied my father, © ſatisfy 
© your curioſity in this reſpect.” | 
0 ngiari-nar is no longer ignorant 
4 hot = related to 8 1 
ſelf under a neceſſity of revealing to her 
* the ſecret of your birth, to obtain her 
concurrence to the meaſures we wanted 
© to take, You muſt know, that your 
© mother's deceaſed huſband uſed to he 
* ſometimes jealous with her; and his 
© ſudden ſtarts often diſconcerted the 
* ſchemes we had laid to ſee each other, 
* which gave us no ſmall concern. But 
* as in quality of treaſurer to the con- 
vent I had money at will, I ſeized on 
© the opportunity of the brute's going 
© to the country for a fortnight, and em- 
* ployed workmen that I could confide 
in, to make a paſſage between my room 
© and this apartment, under the ſtreet, 
* which is very narrow; two trap: doors, 
* with proper counterpoiſes, do the reſt. 
It is an eaſy matter to o from this room 
to my cell in leſs than ſix minutes by the 
* trap-door, you now look at; whereas, 
*1n the common way, a perſon mult tra- 
© verſe our court, which is pretty long, 
© and and ſhut doors; ſo that you 
may eaſily judge if it was impoſſible for 
© your wife to put on the habit of a der- 
vis, to throw it off, and get into bed 
© again, in the interval of. time requiſite 
© for you to make ſo great a circuit to 
get into our convent, or out of it, and 
* arrive at this apartment. Here is, 
© then, my dear child, a plain diſcover 
* of the Whole myſtery. But I muſt add, 
* that it was with the greateſt difficulty 
* imaginable I prevailed on Dgengiari- 
* nar to act her part in it. She was wil- 
lung to put up with all your extrava- 


LEO 


a. © 6 ap kb 


< own ex 


"oo --> 
* gances, rather than expoſe herſelf to 

© your diſpleafiire, till I obtained her 
'* concurrence by aſtkying her that, if ſo 
* rudea trial did not bring you to a bet- 
© ter way of thinking, you ſhould never 
© know any thing = the trick that had 


© been played on you, and that I ſhould 


* {oon make the bandfome. Circaſſian Tet 
out for hisown country, 
We have, I believe, ſucceeded, my 
© ſon,” continued the old man; ſince 
© you have given me your word that you 
would be no more guilty of the ſame 
folly: and, indeed, no man ever had leſs 
© reaſon. to be jealous. Your wife is a 
© moſt virtuous woman; ſhe has ſtretched 
© her complaiſance for your weakneſs 
more than could be expected. But 
© though ſhe were ever ſo much the re- 
© verſe, judge, my dear Hanif, by your 
ence, What love is capable 
oF e is nothing that it does not 
invent and compals to get the better of 
© a jealous perſon's vigilance; and the 
© {ureſt courſe a man can take, is to truſt 
© entirely to the virtue and fidelity of his 
© wife. I know very well that this js 
© looked upon as a very fooliſh maxim in 
© theſe * countries; but there is a 
* difference to be made between living in 
the common way, which requires ac | 
women ſhould appear but ſeldom, in 
* publick, and treating them with that 
© 1njurious diffidence that you have done 
© the charming Dgengiari-nar. You 
© have carried your jealouſy to ſuch an 
* excels, as to take umbrage at me, who 
am your father. Even yqur mother's ' 


_ © affection for her daughter-in-law has 


given you uneaſineſs. Who can you - 
Fink, my ſon, ſhould have your ho- 
© nour more at heart than your mother 
© and I? And yet you have been weak 
© enough to ſuſpect us of à deſign upon 
c it.“ 5 7 e 
My furprize and confuſion were fo 
8 ra ang the old lender) that | 
I was-at a loſs what aniwer to make to 


the dervis's wiſe diſcourſe. * My dear 


father, ſaid I, © how much I am obhg- 
© ed to you for having undertaken m. 
© cure, ànd ſucceeding ſo well in it! 

© now ee all the force of your argv- 


© ments, and 1 am ready to fink: with 
ſhame for my paſt condudt; hut I am 


© reſolved to make amends for my folly 
© by ſo contrary 2 behaviour, that the 
« beautiful Dgengiari-nar ſhall have no 
© leſs reaſon to commend me for the fu- 


due, ban the hos had jult b 0am. 


* « plain 


— 


Sa 


* 


11d 


. Plain of me for the time paſt,” Upon 
- this, I threw myſelf at my wife's feet, 

Sho ſtill continued in the dervis's dreſs, 

and aſked her pardon for my ridiculous 
jedlouſies with fuch expreſſions of love 
and tenderneſs, as drew tears from my 
father and mother. 
Dgengiari-nar, unable likewiſe to con- 
tain hers, x15 xy raiſed me up: 
My dear lord, faid the 
ways loved you in ſpite of the hard 
manner in which you have ſometimes 


* treated me, gueſs to what a pitch my 


love muſt be-increaſed, now that you 
© affure me of an alteration that makes 
me comyleatly havpy!' She ſeaſoned 


her diſcourſe with ſo many endearments, 


that I kiſſed her a thouſand times; and 
cried out, in the tranſports of my plea- 


ſure—* No, my dear Dgengiari - nar, 
there is no difference between the ze- 
© phyr of ſpring and the mild breath of 
your mouth, which refreſhes my heart 


and my foul. I am a new man; and 
the moſt agreeable moments of my life 
will bc thoſe that I ſhall ſpend in leck- 


© ing the means of pleaſing you. This 


| ſudden change in me gave my father 


and mother the moſt ſenſible ſatisfac- | 
tion. Nothing could equal the pleaſure 


they enjoyed in having been inſtrumental 
in reclaiming me. As for Dgengiari- 
nar's joy, it was great beyond expreſſion. 
We now ſat down to dinner; at which 
every thing paſſed in the moſt agreeable 
manner, and I ever afterwards punctual- 
ly fulfilted the promiſe I had given. 
I lived thus with my wife about thir- 
teen years, during which time I buried 
the dervis and my mother. The chil- 


dren I had by my wife lived but a ſhort 


time. In fine, I Joſt herſelf, my dear 
brother, after a fickneſs of four months; 
and you may judge how ſenſibly afflifted 


I was at the loſs of a woman of ſo great 
merit. All my friends came to condole 


with me on the occaſion, and endeavoured 
to diffipate my get ; but what they could 
not do time e 

about every thing, fo it inſenſibly wore 


out the memory of my deceaſed wife. I 


at laſt began to think of nothing but how 
te divert myſelf; and giving myſelf up 
entirely to my pleaſures, I fell little by 


* ON 7 


ry and excels. 


"By negieBinginy buines, my kun 


* Schiraz, the captral of Perſia. 
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little intoa ſtats of the greateſt debauche- 


„ if TI have al- 


ected, As time brings 


* 
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ſoon fell into diſorder; and at the end of 
two years I was ſo loaded with debts, 
that, unable to ſatisfy my ereditors, I had 
no other choice left but flight to avoid a 
priſon. I therefore ſold my effects pri- 
vately for half value, and eſcaped out of 
Backu in the diſguiſe of a calender. 
From the very firſt day of my taking on 
the habit, I liked it ſo well, that I reſolved 
never to leave it off; and I have now 


perſiſted in this reſolution upwards of 


thirty years. I have ma de in it the tour 
of Perſia and Tartary; during which I 
have met with a great number of adven- 
tures too long to relate. I mtend, be- 
ſides, to take a journey to the Indies and 
China; and, for this purpoſe, joined com- 
pany two months ago with this young 
man, who is turned calender after my 
example, and whoſe adventures are at 
leaſt as uncommon as my own, 


When the old calender had made an 
end of his diſcourſe, Faruk, my lord, 
who had liſtened to him with infinite 
pleaſure, thanked him for his Kindneſs, 


Nothing, ſaid he, can be more an 


original than your hiſtory; and, what- 


ever aſſurance you have given me, I 


© can ſcarce believe that of your compa- 
nion can compare with it.'— You 
* ſhall ſoon have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for yourſelf,” replied the young ca- 
Tender, #108 en ; 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE YOUNG 


CALENDER. 


Y mother, (for I muſt tell you! 
| never had the pleaſure of know- 
ing my father, I was ſo young when he 
died;) my mother, I ſay, lived at Schi- 
Taz“, and car jed on a pretty conſidera- 
ble trade in milk, butter, and cheeſe, the 
produce of flocks that belonged to her, 


and which ſhe uſed to ſend me to town to 


diſpoſe of: but I ſoon grew tired of this 
way of life. There happened to arrive 
from the Indies, about two years before, 
a, company of comedians , who com- 
monly exhibited their performances in 


the market-place; where they afterwards 


uſed to ſell remedies, to which they attri- 
buted a ſurprizing efficacy in all manner 
of diſorders. As they Knew but little 
of the Perſian tongue, they at firſt played 


> , [4 . . k 5 7 


. Comedians apd ballet-dancers are very common in the Indies. Their performances 


re full of wit and humour, and they generally exhibit extempore, much like the Italian 
comedians at \heir firſt appearance amongſt us. . nA 


= nothing 


nothing but.pantomunes, and employed 


an interpreter e of their drugs 3 


but as they begun by degrees to make 
themſelves n! , they acquired ſo 


Nr reputation, that every body ſaw 
the 


am act with, pleafure. ; 1 never went to f 


Schiraz without going to ſee their enter · 


tainments ; and I took ſo great a likin 
to them, that J offered to make one o 


the company. I had naturally a genius 
that way: I begged they might give me 
ſome under - part; they pitched upon a 


very diverting one in the firſt play they 
the lik- 


ated; and I behaved ſo much te 


ing of all the ſpectators, that I ſoon looked 


upon myſelf as qualified to appear to ad- 
5 in the moſt difficult characters. 
Particularly, I excelled in acting the 
drunkard; and played ſo well the part of 
the fool and the blockhead, that I might 
have been miſtaken for a real inhabitant 
of Syvry-Hiſſar. At length, my dear 
| brethren, the drolleſt ſcenes had no merit 
but what I gave them. TE 
But, not ſatisfied with the character of 
an excellent actor, I had likewiſe a mind 
to ſnhine as an author. Till then we had 
played nothing but ſcraps of comedies, 
and almoſt always without any prepara- 
tion. As for my part, I reſolved to con- 
nect ſcenes, and thus form a contrived 
piece; and I ſucceeded ſo well, that my 
firſt eſſay proved a maſter - piece. I gave 
a little — called The Cadi Outwitted. 
1 2 inform you of the ſubject in a few 
words. 


A cadi of Candahar v, who is a great 


miſer, has a very pretty daughter, with 
whom a young Perſian falls paſſionately 
in love. This cadi has promiſed the girl 


to a very rich old Muſſulman. The Fer- 


ſian is ready to go diſtracted for fear of 
loſing his miſtreſs; and after having 
thought of many different ways of pre- 
venting a marriage which muſt make him 


finds none ſo likely to ſucceed as the fol- 
lowing, He waits on the cadi, who did 
not know him, to conſult him about car- 


rying away a young woman. The judge 
at firſt looks upon it as a very criminal 
 yndertaking, and falls into a 1 
| 0 


on; but is ſoon ſoftened by a 


Sold; and thereupon gives his advice in 


* 


| aan * . 0 
on account of the diſproportion in point 


* Candaher, the capital of a province of the ſame-pame. This town, bas, been often | | 
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ous 


can hinder you 


3 
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parents would marry her te and eſpe. 
cially as the perſon Ry hn to __ i 
her, off does it with à view of making 
her his wife; and in conſequence of ana- 
ther purſe of gold he forbids. the girl's 
father to give her lover any 8 
on pain of receiving one hundred blows 
on the ſoles of his feet. The young Per- 
fan literally follows the advice, or ra- 
ther the commands, of the cadi, and car» - 
ries off the daughter; and the outwitted 
father finds himſelf under a neceſſity of 
bello wng her as a wife upon her ingeni - 
Such was the plan of my piece: but 1 


. in it the cadi's avarice in ſuch- 
ively colours, at leaſt ag far as I may 
judge of the matter, eſpecially in a ſcene 


where I played the blockhead to admira- 
tion, that I could heartily wiſh you had 
ſeen my comedy acted. 5 5 


Wübar, ſaid Faruk, * ſhould nota 
© comic writer have his performances by - 


© heart from one end to another? What 
from giving us this 
« diverting ſcene?” 95 | : 


Ah, brother! (anſwered tiſe young 
man) it is impoſſible it ſhould appear 
E that it did on the 
*-* That ia c matter” replied the other 
two calenders; we ſhall make allow- , 
« ances for the want of actors. We 
© know that it is no caſy matter for one 


man to play different parts. 


Since you are ſo earneſt, then, (ſaid | 
the new comedian) I ſhall do my endea- 
vours to ſatisfy. you. 5 


Von muſt, firſt repreſent to yaurſelf 5 


the cadi alone at his houſe, complaining 
af the too good behaviour of the inhabi- 


tants of Candahar, and that buſineſs was 
yy lack this Fer: eſpecially in a cri- 
mial way. I entered his roam with 


one of my companions, dreſſed like coun: 
unhappy for the remainder of his life, trymen 


We appeared to be both of us 


tr Us : ” 
quite out of breath; and made him al- 


moſt mad with a very comical dumb 
ſcene. In fine, jmparient to ſee us ſpea 


only by figns, and ea 


g, that. the girl may be carried off, their ſigns, of which. L can make no- 


thing. 


taken end retaken by: the Indians and Perkans, and has at laſt remained in the poſſeſſion of 
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rept | 


TDocman and 115 animals ene. 


cM Nm Clown. 
yourſelf, if you can; I am o beſide wy. 


Oh eich vou 
228 25 eve, ohne haſtened with fo 
WS W. Ah, how Lam ont 
of of breath? tell hisworſh up) 
ſelf what wwe have ſeen; you can b 
8 the matter to him. uke 
Plague on the rent 
Lerying.] Tel it 


ſelf, and fo woubſtd:: it; 
Cadi. I believe thoſe Ante are 
come to make me mad. Will you ſpeak 


or no, ſcape-gallows? Let me "Know 
what you have ſeen. 


Fin Clown: ' Lofely, foftly! 11 5 
worſhip. Vou are going into a paſ- 
n: for, as Locman® ſays very fuſtly,'m 
Kis Book of Animals * 
Cadi. Ah, you fcoundrel, you! let 
What 


are his fables to what you have to ſay?” 


2 great deal of pleaſure. 


| e ſince you will not 
ws recover myſelf, to eut ſhort, I ſhall tell 


Fin Chaun. Your worſhip is in the 
right. But your worſhip knows that 
who have wit, are fond of ſhew- 

g itz and if your worſhip had not in- 


| terrupted me, I thould have compared 


your worſhip to an aſs. 


Cadi. Would you; eaſel * But there 
Js no taking notice of what the ſtupid dog 
you will make an 
end, and let me know what has brought > 


fays. Friend, T beg 
ou here 
Firſ Cloaun. By an means, Sir, with 
Ahl why don't 
you ſatisfy his wor ſhip? Now, Sir, we 


eame to tell yon; that as my goſſip and 1 

myſelf were jogging ulong withoutthink- 
Ing ofany thing of what was to happen, 
we faw=—-[ cies} Ah, my heart is rea- 


4y to break when'T think of it! it makes 


een inpreſios ome, that T cannot 
| 80 on. 1 


Cadi. Go. on, villain, or I fhall pu- 


niſn your anne there no one 


_ P” 
Jie Clown, well, . plesſe your 


give me leave 


ou without any perambulation, that— 
ut; hold; 'Way von a wager, that, with 


all your penetration, u cannot gueſs 
| what we have ſeen. 1 


is more natural. 
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Cat [Seizing bun by che throat. } 


have you a 


Hangman, that 7 are! 
mind then to make me ge mad in good 
exrtjeſt > Get st. 310 f F + Þ 

Fir Clown. He! be! Well pleaſe 
your worſhip, let me go; and I ſhall im- 
mediately tell you how we are come to 
let ww now that 7 bave ſeen a man 

* Now Lam myſelf . 
much the better; it is good news. er 
is a job to buy me a good ſuppe 

Second Clog Ahl pleaſe y bur wor- 
ſhip,]the worſt of it is, that — man that 
is Killed was my ſon-in-law, as he mar- 
ried my daugſrter; and nothing worle 


could appen to me. 


Cadi. So much the better, Tell: you3 
it is a very good affair, 


Enter one of me Deputy- Juſtice 8 Thief 
| takers. 


*'F 


Thief 1 Pleaſe your worthy; we. 


have juſt this moment apprehended a 


murderer; a little way from Candahar. 
Cadi. Haſte, haſte! my: gown and my 


turban Have youany witneſſes? [(To 


the country- fellow. ' 


Fir Cloaun. And hat we hive. Let 


us alone; there will be ſome to ſpare. 


Cali. As that is the caſe, I ſhall ſet 
ont this inſtant for the ſpot where the 
crime has been committed. But 1 muſt 
firſt know the circumſtances of the cri- 
ninal. | 
* Thief: taker. Hei 8 | 
Cadi. What is he? 
Thięf-tater. He is a clown belng- 
ing to the next village. 
Caai, A clown belonging to the next 
village I am in a fine hole truly. What 


right have ſuch ſcoundrels to commit 


murder? Ah, I am ready to go mad! 
This job would not buy me à cup of 
water, if I wanted it. [To his fer- 
vants. ]—Hold ! here is my gown and 


| turban. 


Firft Clown. Let us be gone; for the 


| extant); may eſcape while we are chats | 


tering here in this manner. 
Cadi. So much the better; nothing 
And, faith, it is 


1 There is ebenes of f fables ker the name of the wiſe 1eme and the accounts 
given of this Locman by the people of the eaſt, reſemble very much thoſe the Greeks have 


left us of Eſop. 


It is certain that Locman was an Abyflinian. 
the maſt. conſummate wiſdom and prudence. 


To a lively wit, he joined 
Mahomet has mentioned him in the 3uſt 


Saurate, or the 3 iſt chapter, of the Alcoran, which is called Locman's Sourate. Some of 


che eaſtern writers pretend that this Loeman was Job's nephew by a ſiſter; 0 WR any 


that he was a cotemporary of Dari: 5 and lived a ä 


* 
F 12 
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ales that won t Py fox ee 


„ 1 But wen. 
Cadi. Turn out theſt Nes WR 


break 1 . 2 8. d e 
diſcourſe. 


9 Enter the ce Deputy. | 


1 with your worſhip: joy 
A 3 has been committed. 

Cadi. Iknow it. 

Deputy. And if you do, a don t 
you run tothe ſpot? 


Ss 


Cadi. There is no time loſt. We 
ſhall have day-light enoygh t to-morrow. 

_ Deputy. But then— ! 

Cadi. Say no more of i Wo” on. 

Deputy. Your worſhip's indifference 
ſurprizes me. The beaſt is well ſhod. 

E What do you mean? 


1 ed Gel Knorr then that : 


chemo en Mn der to market? 

Cadi. * „ ſay you? | 

Deputy. I ſay, ſheep. 

Cad. nd well, what have you Jong 
With the ſheep? 

Deputy. A kg queſtion, truly! I 
immediately ſent them to priſon... [Ina 
low voice.] Anovicein the trade would 
have taken care of the eriminal: but I 
have ſtudied your ,example too well; I 
gave the murderer an opportunity 'of 
making his eſcape, and have kept the 
thee þ 
| l Quick, ck my gown and 

my turban! Let my mule- be bridled. 
x o the deputy.]—Yow will one d- 
| a figure in my ſtation. {To the 
San Yor afles, you,! why did you 
not inform me at firſt that the murderer 
e Chun, I. ly, pleaſ 
ir, ruly, e your 

ht we did not think he was the 
more ley for having ſheep. | 

Cadi. © You are miſtaken. 
murdered and ſheep! It is enough 
Nothing ſhall pacifyame! I will make an 
example this moment—of the ſheep, 

Firft Clown, Your worſhip is in the 
right; he deſerves to be hanged. But the 

ſheep, Sir, have done nothing; and 


1 


Ty 
owe! we aſk your rin $ pardon 


hem. 
Cadi. No, no; no quarters: juſtice 
mult be done. I ſhall juſt ſtep into this 


cloſet with my deputy, and be with you 
| in a minute or two. 


Second Clou. Faith, this is comical 
work,” 80 chen when a man has got 
ve OS KO OT». 45; 9144 e 


* 


. than a hundred 5 Ne 


| e 


enterin 


, the trialis over; he mayt 8 Far 
* gallows in, GOOG RY 

Fit Clown. 5 gall Al while r 

mud iges on 1s; N 48: in the 


humour, let us takeyengeance 
of our neighbour Caleb, Who is con- 


| „ playing us ns; trick ur 5 


Second Clown. T he Fellow: has * 


ſheep... This 

is a fine NN 995 ke rid of 

Tg cr at caſt of procuring; him a N 5 
nado. 

Firſ Clown, Youre i in the right ; 
and, faithz we 1 do f. or . 94 i 
have good luck if he eſcapes wit 83 

and we may afterwards divert ourſelves | 
well at his expence. wig Fra 


This i is, a ee en Wen 
the young calender) a ſample of my per- 
formance, I afterwards introduced the 
young Perſian drawing, by force of mo- 
ney, from the OR, has" an adtice | 
nite con to his deſign of marryi 
ba d: 8 the old Muſſulman. e 
I ſhall not entertain you with that ſcene, 
original, I think, in it's 


kind. It is enough that I have lately 


made you ſenſible of my genius. 1 now 


return to my hiſtor. 
Permit me firſt to aſſure you,” "64 | 
Faruk, that the ſcenes with which you 


5, have entertained us are the p 


© that ever I ſaw, 
; Your commendation. Gectied the 


ay young calender) is yery moderate. A 


play, from beginuing to end, is a 
excellent and charming performance; 
and none of our 'comick - writers haye 
produced any thing more perfe& and 
natural. All Schiraz did me juſtice: 
but the 2 of the * of whom I 
never thou t in compo ng my y comedy, 
jud otherwiſe of it; 9 took it into 
his ead that he ſaw bimſelf repreſented 
in it in the moſt natural colours; and 


into a quay” rag on pn 


both the author and player, 
drove us all out of Schiraz, bu, ep 


us, on pain of death, ever to a 
there again in that vality. 1 * 
enlarge upon a little baſtinado that 1 
received by the cadi's order, in the name 
of our company; it was by way of ac- 
knowledgment-for my being a 7 7 | 
author: all the other profits were 

divided amongſt us. Alter 2 Fn ro- 


ſed to hem, _ we N 0 21 
rote Fan 


- 


— rn re — — 


His ſides. © 


| Ir . gant ſo 
that I reſolved to renounce the profeſ- 
fion, and return tothe buſineſs I carried 
on before I took to the ſtage. 


een this, en, Len back tomy 


r, Who received ah vote 1.x | 
ur- 


aum. I bad faved ſome money 


„ eee 


Plaxers. 1 
by Part of this money T laid out in the 


purchaſe of a ſtock of cattle; and, being 


_ reſolved to indulge myſelf, could not 


think of travelling on foot to fell my 


butter and cheeſe ; I therefore bought a 
little mule, which coſt me thirty ſe- 


quins. As I was going home, very 


* quietly, on my new purchaſe, driving 


before me a purblind horſe that I gene- 
rally made ufe of to carry our butter to 
market, I met, at about a quarter of a 


league from the town, a man who aſked 


me if I was come from Schiraz. * You 


© may ſee, faid I, © that Thave but juſt 


left it.” —* No doubt,” replied he. 


Have you been making ſome purchaſe 


© at the fair there? —* I have bought 


< this mule there, anſwered I. What 
* mule?'— Why, the mule I ride on!” 


2 Are you in earneſt?” '— Certainly; 
© it coſt me thirty ſequins.” Upon this 


the man began to laugh ready to ſplit 


league farther, another aſked me pretty 
near the ſame queſtion. I anſwered him 


as I had done the firſt : but when I came 


to tell him that I had bought a mule— 


What l' faid he, do you take me for 
* a fool, to think of making me believe 


© that an aſs is a mule?* I had a mind 


to prove that he was miſtaken ; but he 


fell into a violent paſſion, abuſed me 
ſeverely, and went on, leaving me in the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment imaginable. _ 


I now began to think, in good earneſt; 
P d 


| 1 been impoſe 
upon; ſo I got off my purchaſe, and 
examined it from head to foot, without 


finding any thing to make me alter my 
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opinion of it's being a mule. How. 
, ever, unwilling” to rely you Me my 
re 


make him 4 


lot was well laid,” 
continued he; © whoever fold you the 
| © beaſt was no fool to palm an aſs on 
_ © you for a mule.* He then continued 
is journey towards Schiraz, laughing 
all the way as long as he continued within 
hearing. Ln 4%; 
really pitied the fellow, as I took him 
for a fool; when, behold ! about half a 


q my 


exes rg ocgaſion, I made 'mylelf a 


promiſe to lay the affair before the next 

man I met; and ſwore that, if he judged 

in favour of the afs, I would rekt 
preſent of t. 


32260 


* queſtion this? — 4 he. Do not 
* you know yourſelf better than I can 


to be revenged on my N che very 
dt 


1 

bought of one of my neighbours, and 
TA. 

I was 


went with her to the market of Sc 


\ 
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8 perceived me, and. ſurrounded 


rae, thinking they ſhould. ſoon be able 
to make a prey-of me as they had done 


before. I pretended not to know them; 
bought a 255 mutton, a turkey - cock, 
and three chickens; and putting them 


into my gets baſkets Pretty crea- 


ture“ ſaid I, loud enough for them to 
overhear me, make haſte home. Tell 
my cook to dreſs this leg of mutton 
« with rice, make a ſtew of the turkey- 
cock, and a fricaſſee of the chickens ; 
but, above all things, let her not for- 
get to make an excellent tart for the 
© deſſert; let her likewiſe ſet eight bot- 
© tles of wine to cool. I then gave 
the oat a little laſh, and off ſhe ca- 

x . | 


The three ſharpers were greatly ſur- 


prized at this odd ſcene. *©* What, then, 
© brother, ſaid one of them, © do you 
imagine that this creature will o 


« your orders? . No doubt, anſwered 


I, © ſhe will. This is not a common 
© goat; ſhe knows my intentions, and I 
am certain ſhe will to a tittle fulfil 
them. Upon this they fell a laughing. 
© It is no joke, ſaid [ very ſeriouſſy: 
© if you doubt of it, come home and 
dine with me, and judge for your- 
© ſelves.” The ſharpers took me at m 
word; and, curious to know the tru 
of what I told them, ſtuck. cloſe to me, 
while I took ſome, tarns in the market 
to make a few purchaſes ; which done, 
we all ſet out together on foot. I was 
no ſooner got home, but, in order to de- 
ceive them the better, I began to queſtion 
my mother as if ſhe had been the cook. 
d Welt, ſaid I, is the goat come 


© home?'— She arrived anſwered ſhe, 


a long time ago; you will find her 
© brouzing on the cabbages in the gar” 
© den; and your dinner would have 
© been ready by this, but that the gueſts 
you invited ſent word that ſome unex- 
e pected buſineſs deprives them of the 
22 e of waiting on you this day. 
However, the leg of mutton is almoſt 
© done; another half hour will compleat 
© theturkey ; the fricaſſee is quite ready; 
© the tart is in the oven; and 
© in, ſnow, as you directed.“ It is 
« all very well,” ſaid I. © Here are three 
„ gentlemen, whoſe company will make 
e of toſs 
- JDVUER. +73 0 Ay $204 UP dinner 28 
A 
Nothing could come up to the aſto- 


” 
4 
* 


the bottles 


— 


T1 2 
$37 
niſkment, of my. gueſts. at the anſwers 
given me by my. mother They went 
into the garden; and knowing the goat 
again by the marks ſhe had, which they 
had narrowly examiued, they reſolved to 


have her at any price. 


Dinner was ſoon ſerved. up; and 1 
made my ſharpers, who ſuſpected no- 
thing, drink very copiouſly. At | 
when we bad almoſt done, dne of them 
aſked me if I would. not * with my 
goat. I pretended to be willing enough, 

rovided I got the worth of her, They 

rit offered twenty ſequins of gold; but 
I refuſed them with contempt. In fine, 


my dear brothers, I played m ſo 
wall that I got out of them AG I 
ney they had, which in the whole made 
ſixty and ſome odd ſequins. -/ 

We fell to our liquor again to con- 
firm the bargain; and my gueſts left me 
towards evening half.- drunk, and tho. 
roughly ſatisfied with their purchaſe, 
The day following they thought proper 
to make a trial of their goat, in order to 
know if ſhe would obey their commands 


with the ſame obedience they imagined 


ſhe had done mine the day hefore. 


For this purpoſe they loaded her as L 


had done, gave her her directions, and then 


ſent her off; but they waited in vain for 
her return, ſhe never came back. - 


I mult here, my dear brothers, explain 
this myſtery to you. One of my neigh- 
bours had two white goats ſpotted with 
black, but ſo like one another, that it 
was impoſſible to find any difference be- 
tween them. Theſe goats I bought, in 
order to be reyenged on my ſharpers. 1 
made my mother acquainted with my 
deſign ; gave her, if I way ſay fo, orders 
for dinner; and, after having tied up 
one of my goats in the garden, led the 
other to market, where I bought the 
ſame proviſions that I had defied my 
mother to get r 75 I; then put them 
on my goat; and, after having given her 
directions to carry them home, turned 
her adrift, for any one that pleaſed to 
lay hands on her; nor did I ever learn 
0 view 1 ſhe Sh, My orders 2 
o punctually complied with, my mother 
ae her EL Tone, and the other 


goat, which my 27% found in tlie 
ry like 


den, as fo very like that which they 
Fad ſeen with me at Schiraz, that they 
really imagined that there was ſomething 


— 


above nature in the creature, and & 
bought her at the dear price I have bee 


telling you. But the met, no doubt, 
. with 


4 
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with the ſame fate that her ſiſter had done 
before her. Some ſtranger laid hold of 
her, and made a property of her and the 
proviſions ſhe had been loaded with. 

1 I made no doubt but that, when they 
found themſelves deceived, they would 
call upon me for their money; but I 
waited for them undauntedly. They 
knocked at my door, threatening what 


an example they would make of me. 1 


let them in myſelf, _ them quietly 
what could be the cauſe of their being in 
ſo great a paſſion ; Gor then told me it 
was. owing to the loſs of their goat. 
Have you not curried it this morning, 
faid I, * with the left-hand, as I debred 
* my cook to tell you yeſterday you 
© ought todo? She ran after you to ac- 
4. quaint you with that important cir- 
© cumitance, which the wine I had drank 
made me forget when we had concluded 


© the bargain.— What cook? replied 
the ſharpers.. Since we left your houſe, 


it never came into our heads to curry 
© the goat with the left-hand, as you 
© never acquainted us with that cere- 
© mony.* Upon this, I immediately 
called to my mother, who came in trem- 
bling on account of the great paſſion T 


pretended to be in. How comes it, 


2 wretch!* ſaid I, in a great fury, © that 
you did not tell theſe gentlemen, as I 

9 had ſo expreſsly commanded you, not 
to omit currying the goat with the 
_ © left-hand, as uſed to do myſelf every 
© morning ?'—* My dear matter,” ſaid 
ſhe, throwing herſelf at my feet, it was 
© my intention ſo to do, but I could not : 
© I ran after them a great way without 
_ © heing able to overtake them.'—* Ah, 
« you careleſs flut!* ſaid I, © this is one 
of your common tricks. No doubt 
you ſtopped to chattex it away with 
© {ome goſſip; and it is thus you undo 
me by your neglect: but I ſwear, b 
© Mahomet, that it ſhall not go far wit 


| © you!' With theſe words I took her 


by the hair; and drawing a poniard 
from my girdle-belt, gave her ſo home 
a ſtroke of it in the belly, as immediately 


laid her flat on the floor, In a minute 


' ſhe was all covered with blood; and my 
_ - three ſharpers were ſo ſtunned at it, that 
they immediately began to think, of mak. 
Ang their eſcape. * Gentlemen, ſaid I, 
« ſhe had only what ſhe deſerved ;- nor 
need you be in any 
can in an inſtant, if I pleaſe, reſtore 


ker to life: but ſhe is not worth tak- 


#%.4 4 * 


in about her; I , 


© iug any trouble with; only help me, I 
6 by of 75 to bury her in my garden. 
ſtare ateach other for ſome time; fill one of 


them, breaking the profound ſilence that 
this murder had c 


them in What! 
ſaid he, and is it really in your power 
* to bring the poor creatuꝶ back to life 
8 "x No doubt it ts," I replied. 
© Ah! then, work, we beſeech you, this 
« miracle in our preſence, and we will 
© renounce all claims we may have on 
© you on the ſcore of the goat." I made 
ſome dithculty of giving them the fati(- 
faction they required; they preſſed me 
the more eagerly: at laſt—* It is impoſ- 


ſible, faid1,*torefule ſuch worthy gen- 
© tlemen;' upon which 1 opened a box, 


and, taking out of it a hunting-horn, 


played two or three very briſk tunes in 


the ears of the deceaſed. | 

As I played, my mother ſeemed to re- 
cover life by degrees: in fine, the was well 
enough in a quarter of an hour to fit up, 


without expreſſing the. leaſt inconveni- 


ency from the wound I had given her. 
This Grange fight threw my ſharpers into 
the greateit amazement, and gave them 


fo great a longing for the horn, that they 
already began to think how they might 
ſtrip me of it. They aſked me from 


whom I had this ſo miraculous an inſtru- 
ment. I anſwered them, that I had 


bought it from a ſtraugerfor one hundred 
and four ſequins, and that he told me it 


would loſe it's virtue ſhould any one take 


1t forcibly from me; but that it would re- 


tain all it's power in the hands of any one 
I made it over to, provided I got for it eight 
ſequins more than it coſt me; becauſe it 


was abſolutely neceſſary that, in thus 


paſſing from hand to hand, the price 
ſhould riſe eight ſequins, Which was all 
it coſt at firſt, fo that I was the thirteenth 
perſon who had enjoyed it. 


My gueſts ſpeedily ſw allowed the bait, 


and nothing could equal their longing 
for the hornz but they did not chuſe to 
pay ſo dear for it: however, they at laſt 


came to a reſolution of letting me have 


for it the price under which I told them it 


could not be ſold, and preſſed me ſo hard, 
that I at length, after making a great 
many difficulties, ſuffered” myſelf to be 


perſuaded, and took their one hundred and 


twelve ſequins. They immediately went 
home; and, as they all lived under the 
ſame roof, ſent for their wives, fat down 


to table, and there ſpent the reſt of the 


ree ſharpers did nothing but 


2 — 1 1 Andes 6 M0 r le aa +=. W r 
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day . cotaing on, when bad 
5 almoſt Nights their meal, and Rag Ha 
| N chemſelves with wine, th 2 
proper to try their horn 3 
8 endeavoured to pick a . — 
with their wives, who, provoked by ſome. 
ſmart blows,,; reproached their huſbands 
with every cłime of their's they could 
think of, and even threatened to inform 
the cadi of the life they led. This was 
exactly what the ragues wiſhed ra At. 
theſe menaces they. pretended to fall into. 
the greateſt fury, and with their knives, 


cut throats of the three women, who. 


at bottom were as little good as their 
huſbands. The unhappy creatures were 
no ſooner, ſtretched out on the floor, than. 
the murderers fell to their horn; but the 


wretches were deaf to their muſick; no. 


lien of life ared. Upon this th fell. 
to it again; bs all their (kill was 
2 o purpoſe, they too late perceived that 
y had met wich one cunninger than. 


E and that I had, inſtead of. 


ſtabbi cook, only ran, as it really, 
was thecaſe,my — — f 


of blood.- You. may now imagine the | 


not only in the g agonies at m 
having ontwitted them, buts in the great 

« for having, killed their wives, 
1 out capt, 0 to diſpoſe of their 
dead bodies. 


me, and getting rid of the unha 
gäbe Kei aig whe nl pak. 
by but the ..cadi's,/ deputy . with 
azzas, who, hearing e ound 0 the > 
horn, knocked. at the 9 to know the 
reaſon of ſo unſeaſonable a noiſe: that 
by the zeſt of all the neighbourhood. , 
three ſharpers began now to con- 
gde themſelves as loſt men, and were ſo 
terrified, that, inſtead of opening the 
door, they thought of nothing but of mak - 


che door to be burſſ open; and, on ſceing 


the three bodies weltering in their bl, 
compared, his, e N to ſeize the . 


2 tart 
and th 


Cp ky 5 


3 ae » N 4: mop 2 43 25% ** 295 . 
wiz * This wa ver runs e : 


for the a 


ile they were deliberat- "A 
ing on the means of 7 reyenged of 


ing to be xeyenged i F 


| e fituation I 


the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who might. at tl 
time 
ing their eſcape; but the cadi ordered 
mien 


| 7 — . — 1 was, 
Was doing i 1 the ſack, and what was the 
arneſt cauſe of my amentation. Alas ' ſaid: - 


ty. + 


Ow; 


a 's daughter. — Not marry the Gadi's "A 
daughter! 
* « head ! aid bet "When cares. ' 


' 


45.2 fables day I had, 
eaſure oc 2 e | 
an we xy elr 72 x 
ES as I was eaſe 
geance, the eſcape, of ene of 
nals gave me no 105 1 5 be 
gan to be grea N aid that = 
m Pick, 21 I the 8 — 
y tric erefare m 
my n a conſiderable fimes burns 
length, in ſpite of all wy y | 


3 : 2 
1 N 2 
INTO. Power. . ns N FS Fe — . 
den ma 


One evening, as L wa 
pretty late from Dude 


mich d met this arch 2 FRI | 


BR Pg 
me on 0 Es „With an intentiong.. 
as I could p e to throw . 
Ws the river * "ail 
w, my dear CST mylels 
on loſt, and. be heartily 
Y for E ſought any pat 
of ny mule; h 


a Tie diſtance from t 


own 

2 complaintz: whic| 9 they, dan 
with an. tention. of ſoonh | — 

to take me away with. nomad rg , 225 E. 


earne 8 our great pr $3,but | 
not place ſa much at prophet bt 
alone, as not o inyoke, in Pine 


| — 
orders I had received n my aſſaſſins, 


pan that. Way. | 3 ; 
Need a butcher, who 88 x 
before him à flock of thirty 
Py hearing my cries, game up to the 


and aſked me what E 


I, vitha very ſorrovrful tone, I believe 
are going to drawn me, becauſe L. 
not co to marry the cadi . 


And why ſo, Jou block - 4 


have for not accepting of 


« wife? . 4 


. 
—— — 


_ © ſhall have my ſheep into the bargain, 
© But now I think of it, how will 
4 radi like the exchange? —“ He wants 
4 nothing but a fon- in- law, anſwered I: 
© he had given directions to his ſlaves to 
© ſtop the firſt paſſenger they ſhould 
© meet, and know of him if he was mar- 
1 ried, becauſe his daughter's lover hav- 
© ing died a few days ago, he was at a 
_© Joſs how to repair wo, rai The 
© lot fell upon me; but his daughter's 
dig belly diſguſted me at firſt ſight. 
V pon this he fell into ſuch a paſſion, 
chat he ſcarce condeſcended to look at 
© me, but ordered I ſhould be thrown into 
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« fomeſt girls in Schiraz.'—* A little 
© piecè of nicety hinders me, anſwered 
I: * ſhe js with child; it is none of my 


© doing; and the cadi, who has a mind 


to ſcreen his daughter's honour, wants 


« I fltould repair a fault committed by 


* znbther; but I would rather die a thou- 
fund times than ſubmit to ſuch an af- 
front. Plague on 25 ſtupiditylꝰ 
roplied the butcher: © I wiſh I was in 
© your place; they ſhould not have oc- 


_ © cafion ſo much as to pull me by the 
© ear to make me comply; Iwould marry 


© her directly. is no difficulty 


1 © in the thing) ſaid I: © you need onl 
put yourſelf into this ſack.'— With 
7 all my heart, my good maſter block- 


© head,” replied the butcher; and you 


© theriver,if I did not alter my mind. 


« Since it is ſo, brother, I will readily | 
© change my ſituation for your's, ſaid 


the butcher; and accordingly he untied 


the fack, and fixed himſelf in it in my 
place. I tied it in my turn; and, driving 
bis ſheep before me, made the beſt of my 
towards the village I belonged to. 

n about half an hour, my ſharper re- ' 


turned with his companions to take u 


where the poor fellpw ended his days, It 


eyes me, when J think of it; but, in 
ane, I am better pleaſed he ſhould be 
there than I. The robbers, after this 
exploit, turned towards the village I lived 
in, to compleat their revenge by burning 


my houſe. They happened to arrive at 
the very moment I began to knock at my 


„ 


the 


door; and the R ſight of me 


cauſed them ſo much horror, chat they 
were ready to die with fear. O heavens i 
faid they, what a prodigy is here! How 


have you eſcaped drowning? Whence 


* come you? Where have you got all 
6 theſe ſheep?* 3 | 
To be plain with you, I little expected 


to ſee theſe aſſaſſins ſo ſoon again. At 


firſt I was ſtruck dumb by their prefence 
and their queſtions; but my uſual rea- 
dineſs of thought _ to my aſſiſt- 
ance—* Go to , ſaid I, you are a 
© pack of aſſes: if you had but thrown 
© me but four fathoms further into the 


river, inſtead of thirty ſheep, I ſhould 


© have brought home three hundred. 
What is the meaning of all this?” aſked 
they. Why,“ anſwered I, no other 
0 han this: there is in that part of the 
© river a good Genius, who received me 
« very graciouſly, made me a preſent of 
© theſe ſheep, brought me back with 
© them to my houſe, and aſſured me that 
© had I dropt into the water alittle fur- 
© ther, I ſhould have carried away with 
© me eight times as many. 

This piece of news greatly ſurprized 


the robbers; and, after they had conferred 
together for ſome time in a low voice, 


one of them raiſing his voice“ No 
© doubt,” ſaid he to his companions, 
© there is ſomething very myſterious in 
this affair; for nothing is more certain 
© than that we threw this young man into 
©'the river: he had no ſheep; we have had 


but juſt time to come here, yet he is 


© here before us with thirty ſheep, and 


there is not on his cloaths the leaſt fi 


of their having been even wetted. | 
for my part, I think it is very well 
© -worth our whiles to make a trial, and 


p judge of the matter for ourſelves. U 
the ſack. It was in vain that the butcher 


vithin cried out Gentlemen, gentle- 
© men! take me back to the cadi! I have 

4 altered my mind; and will marry his 
4 daughter, let her beeverſo big-bellied.”. 
Whe rogues imagined that deſpair had 
turned his brain; and ſo, without an- 
fwering his remonſtrances, went and 
threw him into the river of Baudemir, 


this, he turned about to me, and aſked 
me if I had any ſacks. I have, I be- 
© lieve,” ſaid I, half a dozen. It is 
© two too many, replied he: put up 


vour ſheep, take four ſacks, and come 


with us.“ I chearfully obeyed them. 
They brought me to that part of the 
river where they thought they had juſt 
now thrown me in. They even went to 
get a little boat, that I might throw them 
the further into the water, and then went 
each of them into a ſack, whoſe mouth 
I bound up very faſt; which done, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be tumbled head- - 
long into the Baudemir to fiſh for ſheep. 
But I have not ſince, my dear brothers, 


heard a word of news from them. 


Lnow 
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I now returned quietly home, well ſa- 
tisfied with the vengeance I had taken of 
my enemies. I lived well on their mo- 
ney, and the ſheep I had of the poor 
butcher; but my good fortune was very 
ſhort-lived. One night my mother un- 
luckily ſet fire to our ſtable; the blaze 
ſoon ſpread itſelf, and not mine only, but 
ſeyen houſes more, were burnt down to 
the ground. My poor mother, who ſaw 
| Herlelf reduced by this accident to the 

eateſt poverty, ſoon died of grief. As 
For my part, as I had a profeſſion and a 
genius for it, I reſolved to make the moſt 
of them. I left Schiraz, with an inten- 
tion of joining ſome of the companies of 
comedians that ſtroll from one town of 
Perſia to another: I met with this old 
calender; we travelled ſome days to- 
gether; his converſation and way of life 
pleaſed me greatly; I am now become a 
calender likewiſe, and we have under- 
taken a journey to the Indies, where I do 
not deſpair of being able to ſhine as a 
comedian, in caſe I ſhould grow tired of 


this habit, 


. * 


Faruk, my lord, (continued Ben-Eri- 
doun) had liſtened with infinite pleaſure 
to the young calender's ſtory. © I may 
© well believe hel did,“ ſaid the King of 

Aſtracan, interrupting him: nothing 


i can be more agreeable than the adven- 


© tures of the two calenders; and I make 
© no doubt of their having been able to 
_ © ſuſpend that prince's grief for the loſs 
© of his kingdom; ſince I, who have 
© more reaſon to be afflifted than him, 
© have not ſo much as thought of my 
F misfortunes during the entertaining re- 


© cital of them. But return, I beg of 


you, to Faruk's hiſtory ; this unfortu- 
© nate prince has ſo much intereſted me 
jn his favour, that I burn with impati- 
© ence to know the reſt of his adventures. 
— I ſhall go on with them with plea- 
* ſure, my lord, replied the ſon of Abu- 


beker: it is an ealy matter for me to 


* ſatisfy your curioſity,” 


CONTINUATION OF FARUK'S HIS- 


TORY. | 7 


JAR K and the two calenders had 


.- now traverſed almoſt all Perſia, 
without meeting with, any thing worth 


© not be better pleaſed to take them, t 


o 
* 


your majeſty's attention; when one day, - 
to avoid the inſupportable heat of the fun, 
they quitted the high-road, and retired - 


into a little wood to take their uſual re 
freſhment. They had not been there 


long, when, hearing the cries of ſome- 
body that had fallen into bad hands, they © 


immediately ran up to the place from 
whence the noiſe came; but they came 
too late to aſſiſt an unhap 
whom four aſſaſſins had juſt killed with 


their poniards. As. theſe wretches were 


well armed, far from flying at the fight 


of the calenders, they ſtripped the un- 


happy victim of their fury, and one of 
them propoſed that they ſhould cut him 
into. ſmall pieces. Faruk ſhuddered at 


this piece of barbarity. * Ah, gentle- 


© men!” ſaid he wi N | 


© ſurely you may be ſatisfied with havin 
8 t X — 


fake, do not carty your fury to greater 
lengths. N N 


One of the murderers looked at Faruk 


with a ſtern countenance. Wretch l' 


ſaid he, why do you trouble yourſelf 


© about whatno way concerns you? 


« your remonſtrances for others. As you 
© regard your life, take yourſelf away, 
© you aud your companions: ſtop but 


© another moment, and I ſhall ſend you 
© to bear him company, for whom 


< intereſt yourſelf ſo unſeaſonably.* _ 


The Prince of Gur did not ſuffer him. 
ſelf to be diſheartened by this ſpeech. 


© But, Sir, continued he, how e 
80 


* ever your fury may be againſt 

© body, if I were to offer you two thou= 
© ſand ſequins for it's ranſom, would _ 
treat it in ſo outrageous a manner ?%==' 
© No doubt, replied the robber. 


* Swear, then, that you will let me have 
© the dead body, ſaid Faruk, and you 
© ſhall have the monęy that 1.— 1 : 


© ſwear, then, ſaid the wretch; ma 


© the ſcorpion of Kachan® ſting us al 


four in the hand, if we do not our 
* word: deliver us the two thouſand ſe- 
© quins, and the body is Jour's to diſe 
* poſe of it as you pleaſe.” Upon this, 
my lord, Faruk taking out of his boſom 


the only ring he had left, and whien was 


worth a 


great deal more than he kad pro 


miſed them, gave it up without ſhewing | 


V Kachanisa town of Perſia, where there are ſcorpions of ſo dangerous 4 Lites , 
hey have given riſe to this proverb; it being almoſt impoflible to cure their ting, © 


Qs w 


* 


y. traveller, 
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this poor manof his life, with= - 
© out treating his dead body with a 
© cruelty beyond example: for heaven's 
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© off,” 


the leaſt concern; and the wretches left 
him in poſſeſſion of the body of the poor 
man they had murdered. 94 


The two calenders were extremely far- 


prized at Faruk's behaviour, and could 
not but admire” his generolity, or his 


| Folly; and indeed they conſidered it as 
folly more than any thing elſe. 8 
(a What then,” ſaid they, can be your 


4 
* 


© jntention in doing what you have done? 
This ring was all that remained of 


© your riches: it was a ſure reſource for 


you in any extremity; and you parted 


_ © withit to redeem a dead body: can any 


© thing in the world equal your extra- 
© vagance?- For, in fine, what can you 


y < pretend to do with this body? — I 


© intend,” anſwered Faruk, to bury it 


in this ſpot: good works are never loſt; 


and you have told me yourſelves, that 


in char kind of life I had embraced, 
_ ©'this ring was altogether uſeleſs to me; 


© why, then, would you have me, for the 
© ſake of a ſtone which men are pleaſed 
© to call precious, and which only ſerves 
© for a Cartons ornament, loſe the 


© opportunity of performing ſo holy a 
duty as that of laying in the ground a 
Muſſulman, who may one-day or ano- 
| © ther perhaps intercede for me in hea- 
4Yeat 


© Your thought is very good,” replied 


the calenders; * but do not take it amiſs 


© that we leave you alone to go through 
© the pious ceremony: it is ſomewhat 
© dangerous to bury a perſon who has 
been murdered, in this place; and fo 
« g6aqd an action is capable of receivin 

© a. very bad interpretation: we ſhall 
« therefore go and wait for you without 


© the wood, and if you make any delay, 
I nieet you before night- fall at the gates 
© of Orraus, which is not above a league 


* 


— 


the wood, in which Faruk went to work 
with a Rake, labouring with all his 


The calenders upon this came out -4 
rl 


ſtrength to make a grave for the dead 
body; but while he was thus employed, 
the cady of Ormus happened to be going 


by. As ii this life people generally judge 
pecobding to appearances, the magiſtrate 


eized upon Faruk, on a preſumption 


that it was him that had killed the man 


he was going to bury. It was to no pur- 
poſe that he appealed to heaven for his 


innooence; they tied him to a horſe's tail, 
and dragged him to Ormus, where they 


threw hum into a dungeon. 


The firſt thing the judge did w 
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The two calenders ſaw him go by in 
this deplorable condition. © Weforetold 
© what would happen,” faid they to them 
ſelves; * and he may thank his obſtinacy 
for his misfortune.” However, they 
followed him at a diſtance; though, for 
fear of being made parties in ſo Here 
an affair, they thought proper not to ap- 
pear in his behalt. . 
The Prince of Gur remained all night 
in the dungeon, and the next mornin 
they brought him before the cadi. The 
magiſtrate examined him; but age 


he could ſay to juſtify himſelf met wi 


* 


any regard; ſo that he was condemned 
to death, and conducted directly to the 
market - place to be hung according to 
I THE 
This monarch behaved at the foot of 
the gallows with ſurprizing . 
Heavens! cried he, you are juſt! 
© Muſt I then be puniſhed for an action 
© which, in the ſight of God, deſerves to 
© be rewarded ?—1I now perceive, O wiſe 
© calenders, that you were in the right in 
* ſtriving to diſſuade me from giving 
© burial to this dead body.. | 
Juſt as the prince was finiſhing this ex- 
clamation, he happened to throw his eyes 
upon the cadi's hand, who thought proper 
to aſſiſt at the execution; and ſeeing on 
his finger the ring which he had given the 
murderers—* At ſaid he, my lord, 
our great prophet, who no doubt inte- 


_ © reſts himſelf in my favour, thinks it 


© improper that an innocent perſon ſhould 
N ſuffer you have actually got on your 
© finger the ring which I gave to thoſe 
© who, after having killed the Muſſul- 
© man, wanted to exerciſe on his bod 
an unheard-of piece of cruelty: it wil 
© now be an eaſy matter to find out the 
© criminals ; and the two calenders my 
_© fellow-travellers, who muſt now be in 
© Ormus, cannot but know the murder- 
6 ers again as well as myfelf.” 


. ” 


© The cadi turned paler than death at 
this news, put off the execution, and or - 
dered the Prince of Gur back to his 
houſe. 5 - 

- No wonder the cadi ſhould be greatly 
ſurprized when Faruk aſſured him he had 
his ring, whereas he had bought it from 
his only ſon for two thouſand three hun- 
dred ſequins; and his ſon was looked 
upon as a perſon of a very looſe way of 
life, and ſuſpeRed to keep company with 
robbers, aſſaſſins, and ſuch other 

n he 


cim 


% 
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tame home, was to ſend for his ſon, A 


ſlave told him that he was at a party of plea- 
ure with ten or a dozen friends at a gar- 
den «little way out of the town. The cadi 
followed him there inſtantly ; and having 


ſeized the whola company, had them 


brought before Faruk, to ſee if he could 
diſcover the murderers amongſt them. 
The prince narrowly examined every face, 


and fixing upon two, in ſpite of their dilj- 


iſe It is to one of theſe men, ſaid 
12 to the cadi, at the ſame time pointing 
out his ſon, that T gave my ring to hin- 
der him from cutting the dead body into 
© pieces: it is him, and one of theſe 
© diſorderly young fellows, that commit- 

" © ted the murder, of which two calenders 
© and myſelf were witneſles, 
c two other murderers, I do not ſee them 
© here; and if you doubt what I ſay, 
© cauſe enquiry to be made after the two 

© calenders my fellow-travellers, who 
© muſt now be in Ormus; and if they do 
© not confirm my teſtimony, I am ſatiſ- 


© fied to loſe my life by the moſt cruel. 


© torments.* | | _ 
It was no hard matter to find the ca- 
lenders, who were brought to the garden 
before the cadi. - Here they examined the 
twelve priſoners ; and, having confirmed 


Faruk's teſtimony, they were ſurprized 
to ſee the cadi tear his ry and his tur- 


ban, and throw himſelf flat upon the 
ground. Unhappy father! cried out 


the magiſtrate, muſt you then deliver up 


« your only ſon to an infamous death 
© No, wretch! ſaid he, I will fave my- 
_ © ſelf that diſhonour: but you ſhall die 
© notwithſtanding, and I will be your 
© executioner. Upon this he ſeized upon 
the ſabre of one of his attendants, and 


ſtruck off with it directly his ſon's head: 


and, after having put the other eleven pri- 
ſoners to the moſt cruel torments, and 
made them confeſs a thouſand horrid 
crimes, he directed they ſhould be caſt 
from a high tower upon iron hooks, giv- 


ing all Ormus in this manner a moſt 


_ dreadful example of his juſtice, + 
This upright and honeſt magiſtrate 
ſhuddered at the thoughts of the ſentence 
he had pronounced againſt Faruk. Hea- 
© vens!” ſaid he; were it not for this 
ring, I ſhould have robbed an innocent 
© perſon of his life. How confined is our 
© knowledge! How eaſy it is for thoſe in 
s my ſtation to be led away by prejudice ! 

I need no more 8 T 
my profeſſion; and will pend the re- 


* 
2. 


f 


3 


ſelf ready to ſink, with the difagree- 
As to the — 


renounce. 


/ 


* - , 
 -2ar 


© mainder of my life in ſeeking Goch ; 
« pardon for the faults I have committed 


© as a judge, through ignorance, preju= - 
dice, or want of ap N 5 


this, turning to Faruk, who, when be 


an out to the cadĩ the perſon to whom 
e had given the ring, knew nothing of 
the criminal's being ſo dear to him 
Pious calender, ſaid he, throw off this 
© habit, aud be to me what the wretch 
was that I have juſt now puniſhed for 
© his many crimes, I give you up all 
* that I am worth, ſeeing you know how 
© to make ſo good a ule of riches: Fbeg - 


you will accept them, and let me not 


« go to the grave, into which I find my- 
© able thoughts of your having refuſed 
me. W 


Faruk, my lord, touched to the heart 
with the words of this unfortunate father, 


caſt himſelf at his feet. My preſence,” 
ſaid he, © generous cadi, would only 
_ © ſerve to fix your thoughts on the un- 
happy death of your ſon : permit me, 
therefore, to remove far from your ſight 


an object On the contrary, replied 
the judge, it will wear out of my mind 


a remembrance which that retirement 


© to which I have devoted the reſt of 

© life, would otherwiſe render pe 2 
© Do not abandon me, I again beſeech 
« you, if you have any compaſſion for an 
© unfortunate father. In the mean time 
the cadi embraced Faruk in the tendereſt 
manner; who, unable to reſiſt his tears, 
granted him his requeſ t. 

The King of Gur is now adopted by 

the cadi of Ormus, and under a neceſſity 


of remaining at Ormus. As to the two 


other calenders, they continued their 
journey, in ſpite of the handſomeſt pro- 
poſals which the prince made them: the 
continued fixed in their deſign of viſiting 
the Indies and Chinaz and all the favour 
Faruk could obtain of them, was to ac- 
cept each a preſent of two thouſand ſe- 
quins of gold, POE WE By 
The Prince of Gur, my lord, lived very 
quietly and happily with che cadi, who 


had reſigned his commiſſion, much againſt 


the will of the King of Ormus. Faruk 
behaved towards this venerable magi- 
ſtrate with all the tenderneſs of a ſon, and 
the good old man had every day reaſon - 
to bleſs the Almighty for having made 
ſd worthy a choice. But he enjoyed but 
a ſhort time the fruits of his prudent 
adoption. At the end of eight . | 


4+ ef - 


Be fell d | ſly ill, and in fine re- 

his juſt ſoul into the hands of the 

Rau was decyly aMificd at fo 

3 aruk. was y afflièted at fo great 
à loſs; and, findin that the effects left 

kim were conſiderable, he made two ſhares 


of them. One fhare he took to himſelf, 


and hid out the other in building a 
moſque and a caravanfera at the gates of 
Ormus; near which he cauſed his bene- 
Actor to be buried, with a marble column 
at the foot of the graves on which was 
engraved an epitaph of his own! compo» 
Ation, worthy of the deceaſed. 
Fhe Prince of Gur having fulfilled all 
the pious duties of a good ſon, began to 
grow tired of Ormus, for want of em- 
| B The remembrance of what 
had been was conſtantly animating 
Trims to the performance of ſome actions 
trat might reſtore him to his primitive 
grandeur. To accompliſh this, he came 
q a reſolution of equipping atfhip, with 
_ which he hoped to acquire an illuſtrious 
name; and he ſoon put this deſign in 
execution. For this purpoſe, he engaged 
che braveſt men at Ormus, and in a ſhort 
mie the fame of his conduct and valour 


| was fo well ſpread all over the Arabian 


Sea and the Indian Ocean, that his ſuc- 
ceſſes and victories made the ſubject of 
every converſation. e 
It was at this time, my lord, that the 
Princeſs of Teflis and Borneo fell into 
his hands. Yon know the remainder of 
bis hiſtory to the time that Gulguli- 
Chemame fell into the fea. 


ire you the continuation of it, extracted 
2 the Annals of the Ifland of Divan- 
8 8 

Faruk, when he awaked, was in the 
utmoſt ſurprize not to find the princeſs on 
board his fhip; and, when he learned the 
_ zecident that had befallen her, was ſo 
much afflited at it, that he feveral times 
made an attempt on his own life. The 
attendants hindered him from commit- 


| ting ſo deſperate an action, and by dint. 


of reaſon brought him at length to a ſo- 


ber way of thinking. 
The prince was now beginning to en- 


joy ſome peace of mind, when he diſco- 


vered at a diſtance two ſhips that had the 
wind of him. He did not heſitate a 
moment to watt for them; and having 
attacked them, he in his deſpair at- 
chieved ſuch prodigies of valour, that he 
ſoon obliged them to ſtrike. He then 


went on board theſe veffels; and having 


ſem on board his own ſuch of the pri- 


I ſhall now 
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ſoners as appeared of any conſequence; 


he ordered the reſt to be ironed; but only 


for his own ſafety, and till he arrived at 


ſome port, where he intended to ſet them 
at liberty again. | NE 2 * 

Among the priſoners that Faruk or- 
dered on Poard his own ſhip, were two 


well-looking young men, very well 


dreſſed, whoſe features the prince thought 


de had ſome knowledge of. He exa- 


mined his memory for a long time, in 
order to recolle& where he might have 
ſeen them; but all to no purpoſe. Upon 
this, he aſked the priſoners it they had nat 
met him ſomewhere or another; but one 
of them anſwered that he did not believe 
he ever had that honour, and that they 
had been three years travelling throug 
China and the Indies. TEES 
Faruk, thinking himſelf miſtaken, put 


up with this anſwer; and, after 21 


ſpent the reſt of the day in quietneſs, (all 
the quietneſs he could enjoy after the loſs 


of the Princeſs of Teflis) he withdrew 


to his chamber; where, oppreſſed with 
fatigue, he fell into a pretty ſound ſleep. 

He had ſcarce flept two hours, when 
he ſtarted up, e e by a dream to 
which he thought himſelf obliged to give 
ſome attention. The traveller whom he 
had buried. ſome years before at Ormus 
appeared to him. *© You were in the 
© right, my lord, ſaid the ghoſt to him, 


'c in repre enting to the two calenders, | 


© who wanted to hinder you from be- 
© ſtowing the laſt rites on me, that a 
© good action never goes unrewarded. 
7 The time is now come that I may ac- 


© knowledge your pious earneſtneſs on 


© that occaſion. The two men that you 


© could not yeſterday recollect, are my 


© murderers; I mean thoſe who fled to 
avoid puniſhment. As for their parts, 
© they know you very well again, in 
© ſpite of the alteration in your condition; 
© and fearing your juſt vengeance, have 
already diſpatched the centinel that 
« was = or at your door, and are now , 
* ready to come into yout chamber to 


© pomard yourſelt,” 


The prince, who, as I already told you, 

my lied awoke at the cloſe of this dream, 

thought he could not in prudence neglect 
fo ſalutary an admonition. He got up; 
and hearing a noiſe at the door of his 
chamber, which was lightly illuminated 
by a lamp, took up his f{abre, placed 
hmmſelf in a poſture not to be ſurprized, 
and thus waited the event of ſo uneom- 
mon a dream, He had not been * 


1 


this fituation, when his door apening 

very ſoftly, two wretches came in, eac 
with a poniard in his hand. He did not 
heſitate a moment to put it out of their 
power to hurt him; and having ſtruck off 
jt arm of one of them with his ſabre, 
and ſtunned the other by a back blow of 
the pommel in his face, he called to his 
attendants, ordered them to ſeize on the 

allaſſins, and, after reproaching them 

with the murder they had committed 
near Ormus, cauſed them to be hung up 
directly to one of the maſts. 

Faruk, having given his ſhip's com- 
pany an account of his dream, retired to 
Re chamber. He there threw himſelf 
on his face, to thank the great prophet 
for the ſalutary.information he. had re- 
ceived; and being again laid down to 
reſt, he had ſcarce fallen aſleep when the 
ſame ghoſt again appeared to him. It 
© 3s not enough, ſaid this phautom, 
© that 1 have preſerved you from the 
© hands of thoſe who had a deſign upon 
„your lifez it was the leaſt I could do 
© for you: but then I muſt let you know 
© towhom you are indebted for fo ſea- 
ſonable an admonition. My name was 
© Almaz*, I was the only heir of Ze- 

I © -Jabdin, king of the iſlands of Divan- 

© Jduron. About fix years ago, I ob- 
© tainedleave of my father to travel; and 

I ſet out, with three attendants only, 
© to viſit Perſia and Tartary. My three 
© attendants died during the journey, and 

I was returning alone and incognito 

to Ormus, to take ſhipping for Divan. , 
© daron, when I was cruelly murdered 
© by the ſon of the cadi of Ormus. 

My father, who has had no news of 


me fince I left him, and who impa-, 


« tientlyexpe&s my return, has been this 
month paſt confined to his bed by a 
© diſorder of which it is wrote on the ta- 
© ble of life that he will not recover; 
© and our great prophet has obtained of 
God, in my favour, that the fword of 

© theangelof death ſhould be withheld by 


© ruſt in the ſcabbard till you have reach- 


ed the iſlands of Divandurou, where 
you are If marry the Princeſs Gerun, 
* my _ Proceed there, then, with- 


4 out f. 
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I will give them notice of 


© your coming; and that they may not 


commit any miſtake on this occaſion, I 


* will ſeal you with the ſeal of the elect. 


„ Almas, in Arabick, ſignifies Diamond. 


I The kingdom of Cananor is near Malabar, agd 


id 9 
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The ghoſt upon this, having preſſes. 
pretty violently a fiery ſeal on the Printe 
of Gur's arm, he at that inſtant felt 1 


great a pain from it, that he gave a r 
that awakened all the people on board the 
(hip. They immediately gathered about . 
him, and he gave them an account of his. 
ſecond dream; and as the impreſſion made 
on his arm, in which were to be diſtind iy 
ſeen the name of God and that of his 
great Prophet, left him no room to doubt 
of the reality of the viſion, he without the 
leaſt heſitation directed his courſe for the 
illes of Divandurou, where he arrived in 
about five weeks. | 


- The favourable winds he had daring 
his paſſage, had brought him to port ex- 
actly at the time mentioned by the ghoſt. 


The king of thele iflauds was nowwery . - 
far ſpent; and the princeſs his daughter, 
who never ſtirred from him, was in the 
greateſt afflition for his melancholy ſu— 
ation. The approach of her father's. 
death rendered her condition very deplor- 
able in reſpebt. The King of Ca- 
nanor , whoſe. anceſtors had formerhy - 
ſome pretenſions onthe iſlands of Divan- 
durou, only waited the death of Zelab- 
din to invade his territories, and take ad- 
vantage of his ſon's abſence. But Fa- 
ruk, my lord, foon gave another face tao 
2 ond ei „ oY 

Almaz having appeared: to the king 
his father the >. fore the r Ag.! | 
the Prince of Gur, gave him an acecum 
of his violent death, Faruk's compaſſion,” 
the orders he had received from Heaven 
to mark him with it's ſeal, .and to ſend 
him to Divandurou, there to marry the 
princeſs his ſiſter. He moreover di- 
rected his father, in the name of the great 
Prophet, to prepare for a hol death. 755 

Zelabdin, ſurprized at this dream, 
conſidered it however as the effebt of a 
burning fever; but how great was his 
ſurprize, when Gerun, — ſlept but at 
a little diſtance from his bed, got up in a 
hurry, and juſt throwing a gown over 
her ſhoulders, came running to his bed- 
fide. * Ah!” faid ſhe, * my lord,” che 
tears guſhing from her eyes, my bro- 
ther, no doubt, is no longer among the 
© living, He has juſt a d | 


© covered all over with blood, and in- 


© formed me that he had been murdered 
© by a ſon of the cadi of Ormus; that a 


the 30lagds of Divandurou in the Faſt 


— —— —— ——— 
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© young prinee, diſguiſed in the habit of 
9 — had beſtowed the laſt rites: 


upon him; that this very prince, whom 
e ſhould kn by the name of God 
which my brother had imprinted on his 


© arm; is juſt on the point of arriving 


here, to oppoſe the unjuſt undertaking 
of the King of Cananor, and that it 


vas wrote in heaven that I ſhould mar- 
4 8 our deliverer. —t Alas! my dear 
© Gerun,” replied the afflifted Zelabdin, 


© your dream is but too true! Almas, 
bo has but this inſtant appeared to 
© myſelf, has told me the very ſame” 


© thiugs, with one more, which perhaps 
your tenderneſs conceals, for fear of 
© terrifying me. Azrail is now at the 
4 fide of my bed; he there waits for my 
© fon}; whoſe union with my body is to 
© faſt ſo ſhort'a time, that I ſhall ſcarce 


n enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing you united 
Mith the Prince of Gur.— Ab, my 


lord it is true enough that I intended 
to hide this cireumſtanee from you, re- 
plied the Princeſs of Divandurov. * Muſt 
I then loſe you, my lord ??—* Yes, my 


© dear?” anſwered Zelabdin undaunted- 
ly. © Let us prepare ourſelves for this 
bitter ſeparation by an edifying ſub- 


© miſſion, which the agreement between 
© our dreams requires of us; and read 


© for me, I beſeech you, thoſe verſes of 


© the Alcoran which ſerve to take off the. 
© terror that naturally attends this una- 
© voidable tranſiti n. 
Geron, all in tears, took the Alcoran 
out of it's cafe of green cloth, and read to 
her father, till it was day-light, a great 


many chapters of this divine book. She 


was thus piouſly employed, when a mel- ' 
ſenger entered with the account of a. 
ſhip's: being juſt come into port that 
brought ſome news from his fon Prince 


E 


Upon this the good king's grief broke 
ont with new vigour; he gave a great 
ſhout. © Ah, my dear Gerun, faid he 
to the princeſs, © our dreams, then, you 
© ſee, are now accompliſhed. .. Go and 


8 ee yourſelf to appear before the 


Prince of Gur, and give orders that, 
© he ſhould be immediately introduced. 


into my apartment. Gerun obeyed ;-. 
ſhe went to dreſs herſelf, while meſſen- 


gers were carrying to Faruk the orders 
of Zelabdin. The young prince being 


couducted into the chamber of the dying 


monarch, ſaw ſo much griet painted on 
his countenance, that he had not refoly- 


Un enough to inform him of his ſon's 
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ackth. © Zelabdit"-Hiſcovered the pers 
plexity Faruk was in: Sirz' ſaid he, 


with a weak voice, (5 for J am not unac- 


quainted with b. name or your er- 
© rand) do not be afraid of increaſing 


my grief by giving me an account of 


the death of my beloved fon Almaz; he 
6 bye himſelf taken care to give me no - 
©tiee of fo atflicting a eataſfrophe. Fa- 
ruk, my lord, hefitated anſwering the in- 
tentions of Zelabdin, when the beauti- 
ful Gerun made her appearance. At 
the firſt fight of her, the Pee of Gur 
almoſt fainted away, and even fell on the 
bed of the ſick monarch. This acci- 
dent threw the King and his daughter in- 
to a great amaement. 
Nature, my lord, had taken pleaſure 
in preparing the ways of lobe between 
Faruk and Gerun. This princeſs: ſo 
perfectly reſembled Gulguli-Chemame, 
that the Prince of Gur could not lock at 
her without an extraordinary emotion. 
He got the better of his weakneſs by de- 
grees; and finding, by the difference of 
their heights, that he was miſtaken, he 
however judged it would be improper 
to let Gerun know the cauſe of his ſud- 
den fit; but, turnning to Zelabdin 
Ah, my lord!“ ſaid he, * pardon this 
* involuntary breach of reſpect. The 
fine eyes of the charming Gerun ſent. 
© fuch irreſiſtible arrows to my heart, 
* that I had not ſtrength enough to bear 


* 


. © up againſt them. But in endeavouring 


* to excuſe one fault, I ſee that I commit 
* another, It ill becomes me to ſpeak of 
love in places full of grief and horror; 
„and though I may think myſelf au- 
© thorized to behave: in this manner by 
* the words of the prince your ſon, and 
by the divine characters he imprinted, 
© on my arm, I am thoroughly ſenſible 
© of my indiſcretion. „„ IO 
_ © You cannot; Sir, give any offence,': 
replied the afflicted Zelabdin, . 5 ſince. 
Heaven has choſen you. for the huſ- 
band of the beautiful Gerun; It would 
look very ill in me to find fault with a. 

5 ee which is to conſtitg all the 
happineſs of her life; on th contrary, 

* I am extremely glad that Her charms 
have made ſo quick and lively an im- 

« preſſion on the ſenſes of ſo, accompliſhed, 
a prince. But be ſo kind, Sir, as to 
© acquaint me with the fate of my ſon; 

« ſince. you are the only perſon that can 
© give me any certain account of him. 
Fauk could no longer defer ſatisfyinÞ: 
Zelabdin's reaſonable curioſity; _ | 
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Inted-to him all the circumſtances of Al- 
maz's death, but as briefly as poſlible ; 
likewiſe the puniſhmentof the.murderers, 
the unhappy prince's appearance to him, 
and his poſitive orders to come to Pi- 
vandurou, where he aſſured him he ſhould 
have the good fortune of winning the 
heart of the accompliſhed Gerun. 

The Prince of Gur, my lord, had 
ſcarce finiſhed his relation, when word 
was brought tothe king, in great hurry, 
that the King of Cananor, in perſon, was 
juſt landed in the ifland, and laying waſte 
with fire and ſword. Ah, my lord!” 
faid Faruk, it is my buſineſs to revenge 
< you of the oppreſſion of this unjuſt 
© monarch. I will periſh, with all my 
< people, or bring you back his head in 
© a very ſhort time. The prince, after 
this, making a low reverence to his ma- 
jeſty, turned to the princeſs; Aud you, 
charming Gerun, ſaid he, may I 
< flatter myſelf with the hopes of being 
dear enough to you, to deſerve your 
© yows to Heaven for a prince who will 
* ſpill the laſt drop of his blood, rather 
than ſufferthe King of Cananor to ſuc- 
© ceed in his wicked and cowardly pre- 
© tenſions. 1 | 
Theſe words deprived Gerun of the 

wer of anſwering him; ſhe was at a 

ſs how to return the compliment: but 
as her love ſeemed to be authorized by 
the great Prophet, and by her father— 
Go, my lord, rephed ſhe, where ho- 
© nour calls you. Our cauſe is too juſt 
* for Heaven to give the day to the kin 
© who would oppreſs us: but do not Yield 
< toyour courage enough to give me freſn 
© cauſe of affliẽtion. The princeſs could 
not finiſh thefe words without a bluſh ; 
and Faruk, tranſported at feeing he'had 
an intereſt in the princeſs's heart, ran to 
put himſelf in a condition of executing 
what he had promiſed. He immediately 
aſſembled his followers; and being rein- 
forced by Zelabdin's troops, went in 
_ fearch of the enemy with ſo much reſo- 
tation, that the marks of victory were al- 
ary eds in his countenance, ' 
King of Cananor had at firſt 
ſpread ſo univerſal a terror; that all the 


inhabitants fled before him; but Faruk's 


preſence inſpired them with new courage, 
and he attacked the invader with ſo much 
reſolution and vigour, that he obliged 
him to retreat in his turn. The King of 


Cauanor, efiraged at ſeeing himſelf de- 


feated by a ſingle man, (for it was. Fa- 
vuk alone; in a manner, that brought vic- 
Sry to the party he ſided with) made 


his way through a thouſand ſwords to 

attack perſonally the young hero; who, -. * 
no Jeſs deſirous of meaſuring his courage 
with the king's, flew more than half way 
to meet him, bearing down every thing” 
that oppoſed his progreſs; ſo that a ter- 
rible battle ſoon enſued between - theſe 
two chiefs, in which, however, Faruk at 
length proved victorious. The King of 
Cananor loſt his life in it; and his dent 
having diſheartened his — they im- 
mediately endeavoured to get back to their 
ſhips; - but the Prince of Gur purſued 


them ſo cloſely, that they were all cut to 


pieces, and their ſhips given up to be 
plundered by the victorious ſoldiers. 
After ſo compleat a victory, the prince 
returned to che palace amidſt the accla- 
mations of all t ple. The king, 
and the matchleſs Gerun eſpecially, re- 
ceived him with unſpeakable joy. Sym- 
thy, which generall etrates a great 
— a very ſhort.t ane bad do perl ly 


gained him the heart of this princeſs, that 


the could {carce keep within bounds the 
tranſports. ſhe felt at the thoughts of 
being matched-with ſo accompliſhed "A 
prince. VVV 

Faruk, my lord, was perfectly well 
made; his features full of life, his air 
noble, his ſoul anſwerable to his make, 
very ſkilful, and courageous beyond 
imagination. So many ſhining quali- 
ties were more than ſufficient to enflame 
a young princeſs, whoſe happy reſem- 
blance with Gulguli-Chemame; rendered 
herextremely precious in the eyes of the 
young hero. In aword, Zelabdin thought 
rt improper to ſuffer theſe happy lovers 
to ſigh for a union any longer: he joined” 
them together that very day; aud, after 
declaring Faruk his ſuccefſor, went in a 
few days more to. give an account of his 
actions before the throne of Infinite Ma- 


jeſty. e e 
. have now heard, my lord, the 
adventures of Faruk. This prince, che- 
riſhed by the beautiful Gerun, after ha- 
ing ſincerely lamented the death of Ze- 
labdin, ſpent his days with his iHuſtrious 
conſort in a manner worthy of envy; and 
left children, whoſe deſcendants reign to 
this day in the iſlands of Divandurou. 
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 ABUBERER: | 
Us Tas Ben-Eridoun loun was finiſhing 
the hiſtory of Faruk, Afſtracan rang 
with a thouſand: acclamations of joy, 
| ao | Tm 
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which reached the palace of Schems- *. ſhoull be ſo ſoon diſperſed! Ves, F 
Eddin.. The monarch, ſurprized at.ſo *, againknow you, my dear Mutamhid— 
uncommon a noiſe, immediately ordered and you, my other faithful ſubiects 
vizir Mutambid to enquire what was * whole features have not been worn out 
the cauſe of it. Mutamhid accordingly *. of my memory by ſo long a blind- 
went out of the palace to get intelligence; * neſs. At leaſt, then, I can enjoy the 
but immediately came back, Ah, my 5 h ke e 
£-Jord1* ſaid he, in a tranſport of joy, he ſurprize of all the ſpectators was 
T haye juſt had a fight of Abubeker fo extraordinary, and the joy was fo 
conducting towards the palace a lady great, that nothing was to be heard in 
« covered. with a veil! No doubt your the hall but clapping of hands. But the 
«' misfortunes. will ſoon have an end; king, having e ſilence, turned him- 
— aud it is the preſence of thoſe two per · ſelf to the lady, who had remained ſtand. 
ſons which gives your ſubjects a plea- ing with modeſt ſilence. Whoever you 
< faxe that they cannot contain. are, ſaid he, illuſtrious heroine of 
Mutamhid had not finiſhed this agree- your ſex, you may expect every thing 
able account, when the father of Ben- for a ſervice too great to have a price 
Eridoun' entered the hall where Schems- © ſet upon it. e loſs. of my dear 
Eddin was ſeated, followed by a crawd - © Zebd-El-caton does not leave me at 
of people, who had forced their way af- liberty to divide my throne with you, 
hs The old man threw himſelf © No woman, let her be ever ſo hand- 
proſtrate at the king's feet, and ſaid * ſome, ſhall hereafter have any domi- 
Here is, my lord, your faithful flave nion over my heart; but you may de- 
& returned ſooner than I promiſed your * pend on a gratitude without bounds, 
| ©, majeſty; and J bring back with mea and that will be every day as new and 
_ © treaſure which I could not find any as lively as the firſt. 
| © where but at Serendib. It is the wo- Do not, then, Madam, hide any 
man who is to reſtore you your-fight.” longer from me and my ſubjects the 
3 Come near me, that I may embrace * perſon to whom Iam ſo much obliged; 
vou, my dear Abubeker, anſwered the © throw off this veil, I beſeech you, and 
King of Aſtracan. Such ſubje&ts as let us ſee thoſe eyes whoſe vivacity daz- 
©. you and your ſon deſerve all the love ales me, though their fires are blunted 
and confidence of their prince. Let * by the gauze that covers them.” | 
this ſo rare a woman make a trial of The lady in the veil thought Herſelf | 
© her ſkill. But I aſſure you, before - obliged to comply ih this requeſt ; and 
hand, that though ſhe ſhould not ſuc- accordingly unveiled herſelf. But what 
F ceed, I ſhall not think my obligation became of Schems-Eddin at this fight, 
4 to you the leſs.” Which he was not able to bear! He fell 
On the king's giving this order, the back on his throne ſpeechleſs; and it was 
veiled lady drew near his majeſty's throne, ſome time before . to himſelf 
all the ſpectators waiting impatiently for enough to expreſs his farprize. * Ah! 
the event; but few of them, the phyſi- © Zebd-El-caton! my dear Zebd-El- 
© cans, eſpecially, thought any — of caton!' cried he, is it yourſelf, then, 
this remedy ; when the woman, taking that I have now the 2 by A of be- 
but a golden bottle, which ſhe opened, holding; or may not my heart, upon 
the waſned the king's eyes with the water * which your image is ſo deeply en- 
he had gathered on the wonderful tree graved, miſtake for bu every thing 
5 of Serendib. This divine liquor had *© that my eyes now diſcover? No, 
; Tearce touched the king's eyes, but he my lord," anſwered, the lady, with 
+ perceivgd. in them a ſalutary coolneſs, tears of joy, I am that Zebd-El-caton 
Which he felt even at his heart; two kinds whom you had given up for dead.! I 
ra obſtructed the paſſage of © am ſtill alive, and happy enough to be 
de rays of light, fell from his eyes j and © inſtrumental in putting an end to your 
| the prince, recovering his ſight as per- * misfortunes,'—=* Ah, no doubt! re- 
fectly as ever he enjoyed it before Ben- _ plied the king, at the ſame time tenderly 
- buker had ſo barbarouſly deprived him embracing his beloved ſpouſe; all my 
ef it, cried out in a tranſport of joy— * misfortunes are at an end indeed, ſince 
Heavens! is it poſſible that the dark- I behold, you! I appeal ta Heaven, ! 
7 neſs in which Thave lived ſo long a time, I have been a ſingle day fine our 75 4 
e oy ern angel 35 14 6 nth N Gino 0 10 Fj R. lepargt f 
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lace of ſafety; and acbrdingl theydb id 
: pres ell they ba g 


t ſeparation without ſhedding a flood of 
tears for your loſs; but the ſource 
from whence they ſprung is now dried 


« u 5 5 
This diſcourſe, and the mutual and 
tender careſſes of this illuſtrious pair, 
ſenſibly affected all the ſpectators: ſo 
ſtrange aud miraculous an adventure 
filled them all with aftoniſhment; even 
Abubeker himſelf, who had conducted 


the lady from Serendib to Aftracan, 


without knowing that ſhe was Zebd-E1- 
caton, Soon after this happy difcovery, 
joy and pleaſure took place of ſilence and 


_ affliftion. The king loaded with favours 


Abuheker and his ſon, whom he ever 


afterwards retained about his perſon. 


He diſtributed immenſe ſums among the 
convents of derviſes and the moſques, to 
thank the ſovereign Prophet for his di- 
vine protection. But as he was impa- 
tient to know by what ſupernatural power 
his conſort had been reſtored to life, or 
by what accident Abubeker had met 


with her, he was no fooner returned to 


the palace with his vizirs and his phyſi- 
cians, than he requeſted Zebd- El- caton 
to ſatisfy his curioſity in their preſence. 
The queen loved the tender Schems- 
Eddin too well to defer his ſatisfaction 


ua ſingle moment, and began as follows. 


Tur HISTORY or ZEBD-EL-CATON. 


TT would be to no p* oſe, my lord, 
to put you in mind of the laſt words 


T ſaid to you at our ſeparation; they were 
dictated to me by our greit Prophet; 
and, as Azrail was at that time ſo near 


my pillow, I did nat imagine we ſhould 


ever meet again. However, life did not 


totally forſake me; a lethargick vapour 


deprived me of my ſenſes, enough no 
doubt to make every one believe that I 


Vas really dead. Even you yourſelf was 
deceived on the occaſion; and ordered, 
a8 I have been ſince told by Abubeker, 


who, without knowing who I was, re- 


* 


lated 1 kr misfortunes to the King 
di 


of Seren 


*a coffin: adorned with precious ſtones; 


face moch ry 
hien proved the happy means of ſav- 


| 


but forbid, at the ſame time, that my 
eld de covered; 2 precaution 


„ „„ 7 me AS tug. 
The jewels and gold with which my 


. coli! wa" eorered; inade it proper for 


the Arabian robbers to remove me to a 


having enqui 


of 8 b in my preſence; you or- 
dered, I ſay, that I ſhould be ſhiut up in 
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not divide their plunder 

above ten leagues from the place where 
they attacked you.  Aﬀterhavingbroke 
my coffin to pieces, they began ta ſtrip 
me, in order to threw me into a'prettyp 
deep river that ran hard by; when one 
flight, in endeavouring to rip the/ſleeve 
of my gown, to which an emerald was 
faſtened, was unſkilful enough to prick 
me in the arm; and this accident, my 
lord, ſecured me from a real death. My: 
blood flawed fo freely, that the robbe? 
was ſurprized at it; and this circum- 
ſtance, with ſome remains of heat, and 
feeble palpitation, made him conclude 


that I was not dead, but only in a deep 


lethargy. However, he thought proper 
not to acquaint the other robbers with 
what he had obſerved; but throwing me 
on his ſhontders, carried me towards the 
river, in order to make them believe that 
he really intended to throw me into it. 


In the mean time, the robbers removed 


to a greater diſtanee, without ſu 


ö ng 
that he underſtood ſomething of urgery- 


He let my blood run as much as 


thought my condition required, bound 


np my arm With the muſlin of his tur- 
ban, and, throwing water on my face, 


brought me back to myſelf by degrees. 


At length, my lord, I opened my eyes; 
and — 1 1 3 — . 
attentively at the objects about me, I was 
not a little ſurprized to find f alone 
in the company of a man 1 never 
ſeen before. As he ſoon perceived my 
grief and ſurprize by my Py gen and ac- 
tions“ Take courage, Madam,“ ſaid 
he; your life is in ſafety in my hands; 
and your honour runs no riſque, ſince 

it is out of my power to attack it, 


though I were ever ſo ill -diſpoſed. 


Theſe words quieted me a little 5 and 
of him in what manner 
J had fallen into his hands, I Was told, 
my lord, that your little caravan had been 
attacked by the wild Arabs at ſomt days 
diftance from Grand Caire; that you 


had made the boldeſt reſiſtance; but that 


at laſt; over; dy numbers, Ir. 


overpowered by 
had fallen with all your attendants} 
' rounded with more than thirty of your. 
enemies, whom 


kad killed with v, 
own hands. You may gueſs, my tlear 
ince, the greatneſs of my deſpair at 
earing this cruel news, I no longer 


4 


1 


reckoned you among the Hying; and, 
being de bos ef paying ar rentals = 
the fame honours you beſtowed on me, 


MS. 


* ; 


I requeſted 
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I requeſted the Arab to conduct me to 
the ſpot where the engagement had hap· 
ned. He was ſo good as to comply; 


but Las ſo weak, that I could not reach 


the place in leſs than four days. We 
examined together alk: the dead bodies; 


but as they were no longer diſtinguiſh. 
able, on account of the wounds which 


they had received on the face, and the 
blood that covered them, and by lying 
fo long expoſed to the air, it was im- 
poſſible for me to tell exactly which was 
yours. However, finding one that ap- 
peared to me of your ſize, I concluded it 


was yours, and waſned it's face with my 


tears. I even thought I could diſcern 


ſome of your auguſt features; which ſo 


increaſed my prieb, that I fainted on the 
body, which J held claſped in my arms. 
The Arab ſeparated. me, I remained 


above an hour in this condition; but I at 


laſt came to myſelf. With ſome broken 
ſabres that we found on the fpot, we then 


dug a hole Are to contain this 


body, which we accordingly put into it; 


and, having covered it with the earth, 


left the place full of horror and afflic- 


ö tion. La 


I vas fo amazed, notwithſtanding my 
affliction, at the civilities and politeneſs 


of the Arab, that I could ſcarce refrain 
a moment from expreſſing my gratitude. 


My lord, ſaid I, how is it poſſible 
< that, having embraced the lite of a 
robber, you ſhould preſerve ſo noble a 


Way of chipking and acting? Cer- 


tainly you were not born to fo baſe and 
£, cruel a condition; your living amongtt 
then muſt be owing to ſome very preſ- 
ſing neceſſity? — Ah, Madam !* re- 


plied the Arab, though J am but of a 


< middling condition, I never imagined 


© I ſhould be obliged to take up with the 


company of fuch wicked wretches. It 


Vas the deſire of being revenged for the 


6 greateſt injury that could be done a 
man, that alone induced me to unite 
© with the Arabian robbers; but the 
© death of my enemy has not reſtored 


© me What his unjuſt fury had deprived 


me of. Theſe laſt words drew from 


him a flood of tears; which having a- 


wakened my wan pee and ſtrengthen- 
ed my curioſity, I requeſted him to give 


me ſome account of his mis fortunes. 


His relation was to the following pur- 
poſe.::; . lane 15 Fran 


Han den en ie been em vs 
Aden is a ton ſituated in Arabia Felin, at the 
capital of the-kingdom of the ſame aname. 
„ | 
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T Am the fon, Madam, of a pretty con- 

ſiderable jeweller of Aden“. My ta- 
ther had an intimate friend of the fame 
buſineſs, whoſe name was Saman; and 
Saman had a daughter four years younger 


than me, whoſe rare beauty eclipſed: that 


of every other girl in Aden. My father 
and his friend, to ſtrengthen their friend- 
ſhip, had agreed that their children, when 
own up, ſhould become man and wife; 
ſo that I had ſcarce attained the uſe of 
reaſon, when Abdarmon was taught to 
conſider me as her ſpouſe; and that my 
father gave me to underſtand that I 
ſhould only pleaſe him in proportion to 
the progreſſes I made in the eſteem and 
affection of my little miſtreſs. 
It feldom happens that the hearts of 
children, given away at ſo tender an age, 
follow exactly the wills of their parents; 
one would even imagine that this kind 
of tyranny infpires them with: quite con - 
trary ſentiments. However, Madam, 
it was quite the reverſe in our caſe ; the 
more we grew up, the more we anſwered 
the intentions of our fathers. I uſed ts 
ſpend whole days with my little miſtrets, 


without deſiring any other enjoyment; 


and, on her fide, ſhe did not appear to 
have any ſatisfaction greater than that of 
ſeeing me in her company; fo that, if I 
ſtaid away but a ſingle moment beyond 
the time at which J generally uſed to wait 
on her in her apartment, ſhe reproached 
me in the tendereſt manner, and thereby 
added new ſtrength to my paſſion. * You 
do not love ine ſo much as you ought; 
my dear Aben-azar,” ſaid ſhe to me 
one day; © and 1 find that I am not 
* handſome enough to make you entirely 
mine. You often appear diſtracted in 
my company, at the fame time that 
vyou take up all my attention. What 
© 1s there then wanting to compleat your 
© happineſs ? Alas! did I know what it 
© was, I would with joy facrificemy life 
© tothefatisfaftionof my lover. You 

© are very unjuſt,” anfwered I; © and at 
the ſame time very ingemous in mak 
ing yourſelf very uneaſy. Why load 
me with reproaches that I ſo little de- 
5 ſerve? I languiſh in every place that! 
do not find you. I love. nothing But 

mouth of the Perſian Gulph: it is + 

3s Jou; 


„ 
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Fou; on your love alone depends all 
© my. bappineſs; and if any thingiean 
© give me pain, it is only the thoughts of 
_ © heing obliged to wait four years to 
© become: the ſpouſe of my dear ar 

4% Hanon ! 4. lo ee eb, 
My young miſtreſs (continued Aben- 
azar) was ſcarce ten years old, and 
ſcarce fourteen, when we entertained each 
other in this tender manner. Judge, 
then, Madam, how paſſionate our cen- 
verſation muſt have been, the nearer we 
drew to the term of our happineſs. In 
fine, Madam, I do not think it was poſ- 
fable for two young perſons to love each 
other with greater delicacy; and we were 
now on the point of ſeeing ſo pure and 
ſo faithful a love crowned by the happy 
union with which our parents had flat- 


tered our hopes, when, on a ſudden, We 


were made the moſt unfortunate lovers 
that ever exiſted. Our fathers fell out 


through a jealouſy created by their be- 


- ing of the {ame profeſſion. A mortal 
enemy of mine made it his buſineſs to 
foment the quarrel by a thouſand falſe 
reports; wa the  wretch ſucceeded fo 
well, that their enmity grew to an inve- 
terate hatred. The firſt thing they did 
was to break the engagement that Ab- 
darmon and I had entered into by their 
orders. We were forbid to ſee cach 
other, or entertain the leaſt hopes of be- 
ing ever united. What a ſenſible ſtroke 
this was! I thought I ſhould have died 
with grief: aud I muſt do Abdarmon 
the juſtice of ſaying, that her's was ſo 
great, that it brought upon her a violent 
fit of ſickneſs, which at length reduced” 
her to the greateſt extremity. The news 
of the danger ſlie was in threw me into 
perfect deſpair: I ran to Saman's houſe, 
tell proſtrate at his feet, and made uſe of 

the moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions to engage 
his pity; but I found him inflexible ta my 
entreaties. I then made uſe of the danger 
my dear Abdarmon was in to endeavour 
to ſoften him; but all to no purpoſe. 
Though ] love my daughter,” ſaid he, 
as much as any father can love a child, 
© I ſhould be better pleaſed to ſee her in 
© the-graye than in the arms of the ſon 
of my moſt cruel enemy: you. muſt 
© therefore think no longer of 'preyail- 
© ing over me; but withdraw) yourſelf 
<c 282 leſt I forget the kindneſs I 
5 ſtill have for you.“ I had a mind to 
reply; bat his cruelty afflicted me ſo 


much, that I fainted away at his feet, 


My grief made no impreſion on him; 


329 
ſo far from it, that he ordered tvvo ſlaves 
to take me, in E in and 
throw me out of doors. 

My father, in his Way home from ſome 
baſineſs that he had been tranſutting, 
unfortunately for me, happened to pais 

at that very moment through the ſtreet 
where Saman lived; and, having heard 


of his cruel. behaviour, was exafperated 
at it to the laſt, degree: he ordered me to 


be carried home; where in ſome time 1 
came to myſelf. 4 19) 02 88% 40754 1 fly 
The affront I had received was ſo puh - 
lick, that my father ordered me, on pain 
of his indignation, never to commit the 
fame fault again. But L had little in- 
clination to obey. him: the beautiful 
Abdarmon had made too deep an im- 
preſſion on my heart to be ſo readily for- 
got; on the contrary; e e 
every e inity of aſſuring her per- 
and 4 It val tenderneſs z/ though 
all to no prey 3 ſhe was too narrowly 
watched, and it was impoſſible for me to 
approach her. Upon this, I fell ſick 
with grief; and was ſcarce recovered, 
when, to compleat my miſery, I heard 
ſhe had been juſt married to Ilekhan, the 
ſon of our enemy. What an impreſſion 
the fatal news made on me! I uttered 
againſt Saman every thing that rage and 
deſpair could inſpire. Ah! I cried, 
is it poſſible, then, charming Abdar- 
* mon, that you ſhould become the prey 
* of the vileſt and moſt brutal of all 
© mankind!* Aud indeed, Madam, Ilek < 
han had ſo mean a look, ſo ſavage 4 
countenance, and fo much ruſticity iu his 
behaviour, that he was univerſally hated. 
But his father had prevailed on Saman, 
by the moſt artful ffattery, eſpecially by 
repreſenting to him that he could not re- 
venge himſelf of mine better than by 
giving Abdarmon to his fon; ſo that 
Saman did not heſitate a moment to ſa- 
crifice his daughter to his vengeance: 
and thus the beautiful Abdarmon fell a 
2 to the animoſity of our fami- 
ES. v 53+. N474054 \ 5 1 

It was not without tbe greateſt re- 
luctance imaginable that Abdarmon de+ 
livered herſelf up into the hands of Ilek - 
han; nor till ſne had tried every methad 


ſne could think of to avoid it; but her 


father was inexorable. It was not, how 
ever, poſſible to extort from her a formal 
conſent to a union to which ſhe ſhould 
have preferred death itſelf, had ſhe been 
left to her choice: but Saman forgot, bn 


this-orcalon, his quality of Nhe 


become 
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become her executioner. He put her 
into Ilelchan's bands, who brought her 
bome, without antes" e d about 
the averſion ſhe expreſſed againſt him; 
and, thinking that Saman's conſent was 
fufficient to entitle him to exact from 
Abdarmon what no wife ought to refuſe 
a huſband, he met with ſuch oppoſition 


from this virtuous. girl, that neither 


prayers nar threats made any impreſſion 
upon her. His impatient _ made 
him haſten away to Saman with a com- 
Pant of his daughter's behaviour; and 
Saman reproached her moſt ſeverely on 
the occaſion : but the. generous Abdar- 
mon, without failing in the reſpect ſhe 
owed her father, courageouſly proteſted 
that ſhe never would be Ilekhan's wife. 
No, my lord, ſaid ſhe, * it is in vain 
© that you try every method of making 
me unfaithful; my heart has con- 
© trafted a long and pleaſing habit of 
© loving Aben-azar : in this I have only 
© abeyed your orders; and the moſt cruel 
death cannot make me alter my ſenti- 
® menpts- "1/1. rode "7 
Saman was amazed at ſuch a reſolu- 


tion; but flattered himſelf that time 


might get the better of it: he therefore 


adviſed Ileklian to treat Abdarmon with 


great mildneſs, giving him hopes that he 
might in that manner overcome the cou- 
rage of the young heroine. | 


It was with great difficulty that llek- 
han could moderate himſelf ſo far as to 


follow his father-in-law's advice. He 


determined, however, to wait for ſome 
days to ſee if a reſpectful behaviour would 
not make ſome favourable impreſſions on 
Abdarmon; and reſolved to make uſe of 
his authority if he did not ſucceed by fair 
It was with unſpeakable joy I heard of 
Abdarmon's noble reſiſtance, and the re- 


ſolution that Ilekhan had formed. I 


thence conceived ſome favourable ex- 
2 and making uſe of every 

tagem to defeat the deſigns of my 
baſe rival, .I found means of gaining one 
pk. his ſlaves, whom I prevailed upon to 


Apartments. 


introduce mann night into his miſtreſs's 


For this purpoſe Thad put 


on a woman's dreſs, to give the lefs cauſe _ 


of ſuſpicion to thoſe who might ſee me 
go into his houſe; and in this condition 
was introduced into Abdarmon's apart- 


ment. IJ found her negligently ſtretched 


on her bed, with her arm under her head, 
in the poſture of a perſon thit*laboured 
under ſome great uneaſineſs of minde I 
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threw myſelf at her feet, and kiffed-on 
of her beautiful hands with ſo much 


tranſport, that ſhe could not but know 


that no one but a lover, ſenſible of his 
miſtreſs's loye, could take fo great a li- 
berty. If the ſight of me gave her ex- 
— joy, my being in a houſe of 
which Ilekhan was a5 hy gave her no 
leſs uneaſineſs. Ah, my lord!” ſaid 
ſhe, embracing me in the tendereſt man- 
ner, fly, I conjure you, a place where I 
© havemuchreaſon to fear your life is in 
e * Put yourſelf, if you can, in a 
condition that may enable you to ſnatch 

me out of the hands of my tyrant; and 
© be perſuaded, that I am ready to ſuffer 
© the moſt cruel torments, and death it- 
© ſelf, rather than break the vows I have 


_ © ſo often made of being only yours! 
© If it is ſo, Madam, anſwered I, come 


away with me this very inſtant, andi 
© ſhall deliver you out of the hands of a 

© man whoſe behaviour ought to be held 
in averſion by all the world. 
The ſlave, whom I had at firſt brought 
over, oppoſed himſelf to my reſolution; 
but a diamond ſtaggered him. I pro- 
miſed to take him away with us, and to 


requite his ſervices ſo well, that J at laſt 


made him conſent to eyery thing. I then - 
embraced my Abdarmon, with an ex- 
traordinary tranſport, and we were on the 
point of quitting her apartment, and 
making her retreat, when Ilekhan ap- 
ack; with a ſabre in his hand, and fol- 
owed by eight ſlaves armed in the ſame 
manner. This unexpected ſight ftunned » 
me to ſuch a degree, that-I gave the 
wretches time to ſecure me, - _ 
Abdarmon knew by the rage that ap- 


5 in the eyes of our enemy; that we 
nad 


no mercy to expect. She did not 
condeſcend to aſk any; but, looking at 
him with indignation—* I never con- 
cealed from you, tyrant,” ſaid ſhe, the 
© violent paſſion I have always had for 
© Aben-azar: he is lovely; he pleaſed me; 
© I have appeared in his eyes preferable 
© to all the girls of Aden. He has loved 
© me with all poſſible delicacy; and 1 
© belonged to him before an uniuft ani- 
© moſity, which has divided our families 
© made my father take a reſolution. 
giving me inte your poſſeſſion. This 


Is, ſavage, all the crime you have to 


e 6 tp 
be ſorry for having committed it,” She 


then reached me her hand, ſaying—1 


© ſee, my dear lover, that we mult die. 
The unworthy Ilekhæn is not generous 
; . enough 
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; enqughtareſtoreus to ourſelves. Let us 
ec courageouſly prepare to 
| over to a more ealy an Aelightful life, 
© vhere our enjoyments ſhall not he inter- 
rupted by the hatred- of our parents: 
© we ſhall ha ye ng jealouſy or tyranny to 
« fear there; and, as we ſhall bling there 
© hearts inflamed with love, we may pro- 
1 miſe ourſelves a reception amongſt 
* thoſe happy lovers whole ſole occupa- 
© tions will . to give themſelves up en- 
« tirely to the pleaſures of loving aud of 
| being beloved.“ 

This diſcgurſe, which had fo much 
ſweetneſs in it for me, and ſo much bit- 
terneſs for my rival, ſeryed only to in- 
creaſe his anger. Yes, falſe woman! 
ſaid he to Abdarmon, who had thrown 
herſelf into my arms; 
© die! and you ſhall die by 
t bands. I "mould not fully far 
* vengeance, were I to truſt any one elſe 
© with the execution of it.“ pon this 
he plunged his ſabre into the breaſt of my 
dear miſtreſs, who had juſt time to turn 

lier eyes towards me, and give me the 
| Jaſt farewel. 
Ah, Madam, (cont) nued the Arab, 
drowned i in a flood of tears, which the 
remembrance of ſo moving a ſcene had 
drawn from him) you canuot conceive the 
condition I was in at the ſight of ſo bloody 
an action. I had till no in a manner con- 
tinued motionleſs with ſurprize; but the 
death of Abdarmon ſoon brought me to 
myſelf again. I gave a ſhout that terri- 
fied' thoſe who held me; and my fury 
was ſo great, that I forced myſelf from 
them, and fell upon the barbarous Ilek- 
han. I ſoon got him under my feet; and, 
ſnatching a poniard from his belt, I made 
ſuch uſe 65 it, that in ſpitę of all his flaves 
could dq, 1 


tisfy my 


ſelf, that hey were all but very ſtight 
nes, I was at length beat to theground 
wy turn; and the fury of my rival 
85 wound up to the greateſt pitch by 
eing his blood Traitor! ſaid he, do 
{ not fmagine that my vengeance has no- 
thing worſe than death in ſtore for you: 
no, no; you mult not think of 
f meet your Abdarmon ; I intend-to pu- 
© piſh you in a manner more rible than 
7 1 any puniſhment in itſelf can de; hav- 
ing upon this ordered bis ſlaves, to bind 
de hand and feet. Ab, Madam ct 
tinned 8 with an bloc) flo 
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yes, you ſhall 


vr own. 


I hindered him. 
lord, faid I, © that care; a 


gave him a great many 
wounds with it; but I was fo beſide my- 


ing to it was on buſineſs of im 


- 
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me ſ ; what ſhall I ? The 
N Hekhan made me eee be 
what I was, without depriving me of 
life, and afterwards ordered me to be car. 
ried, weltering i in my blood, and ina ſtate 
of inſenſibility, to Mal father's Houſe 
when through compalſion, or to give him 85 
the ſooner the . frei of ſeeing me 
in ſo cruel a condition, the ſlaves no 
wirh all their ſrength. * 9 5 
My father, at this noiſe, Anden 
got out of bed, lighted his lamp, — 
came down into the ſtreet. What a 
ſpectacle had he then before him! Hit 
cries raiſed All our neighbours; I was 
(ng En carried tomy bed, and — 
n ſent for, who with his ß 
s ſoon ſtaunched my blood; — 
ike then applied an excellent balm, I 
began to open my 
ſigns of life: but I had no ſooner > 
tirely recovered the viſe of my ſenſes, tha 
on conſidering the lad condition Frans 
in, and the loſs of Abdarmon, 1 3 


to follow her, I therefore tore thedreſ- 


ſing from my wounds, and ve ſuch | 
ſigns of deſpair, that the a 8 

obliged to tie me, and cure me in ſpite 
of m apfel. y Father was perfectly mad, 


when he ben that it was * Tlekhan that 


had uſed me ſo barbaroully. He would 
have gone directly to his WAY to revenge 
the indignity done me, by his death; but 


ps Le, my my 


6 [have any regard ſtill left for me, do no 
«© make m ſhame publick in Aden. 
« ſhall find out means of paring | 
© enemy for his cruelty.” * 2 
yielded to my requeſt. In fine, Madam, 
in about * years time, I found myſelf 
in a condition to execute what L had prox 
poſed, But I mult. firſt acquaint y 
with what happened at Ilekhan's houſe, 
after the barharovs ufage I had Wechtl 
from him, aud the puniſhment of the 
ſlave that had given we JEU » | 
Addarmon, 58 
The weten immediately Fort Gow Sh 
man, though the night Was pretty far ad- 
vanced. As the meſſenger affured him 
ce; he made 
no ſtay, but came mera With him. 
* My land, ſaid Ilekhan to him, if 
F" you were in my place, and after the 
ſtricteſt charges given to 8 
© 'ter to have no correſporidente Wi 
K "Aben-azar, you ſhould's find them to- 
the parade bees =} 
A 3.43 & * [ 


s, and ſhewed ſome 5 


Hes, than real opinion, 
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a manner as to leave no room to doubt 
of their having already deſtroyed your 


© honour, what meaſures would you 
© take on finding your love fo cruell 
* deſpiſed? The urckeft and mo 
$ violent," anfwered 


Ekkhan, that we think alike: come and 
© ſee if I know how to revenge an in- 


© fult;” and upon this he conducted him 
to Abdarmon's apartment; and, after 


thewing her to him, weltering in her 
blood, acquainted him in a few words 


in what manner he had puniſhed my love 


for her | 
Saman could not but ſhudder at the 
Gght of his murdered daughter; for what 


he had ſaid proceeded: rather from the 


Hatred that prevailed between our fami- 
However, as he 
had kumnſelf condemned us, he could not 


recal lus fentence; fo that this tragical 
event ſerved only to confirm him in his 


averſion; and, with a view of doing us 
all the miſchief in his power when any 


| e ſhould offer, he united him- 


felf more firmly than ever witk Hekhan 


and his father, in order to accompliſh his 
wicked defigns. _ 5 f | 
As the cowardly Saman made no noiſe 
of Abdarmon's death, I began to ima- 


* that he had formed ſome evil defigns: 
therefore left Aden; and meeting with 


à company of wild Arabs that infefted 


the neighhourhood, I begged of them to 
admit me among them. I was well ac- 


Jquainted, by means of a faithful flave, 


with all the proceedings of my enemies; 


nnd, being one day informed that they 
were all three out of town in order to 


{pend ſome days at a country-houſe of 
Saman's; as I. knew the place perfectly 


. well, and in what manner it could be 
| — I propoſed to the chief of the 


Bedouins to make him maſter in one night 


of more than a hundred thouſand ſequins, 
provided he gave me a ſufficient detach- 
ment, and leave to be fully revenged on 
three of the crueleſt enemies I had in the 


World. 


The Arab received my propoſal with” 
Joy: I picked out twenty reſolute fellows; - 


I informed them of my. intentions, and 
conducted them all at night to Saman's 
eountry-houſe, and even led them to the 
Hall, where he was at table with Ilekhan 


and his father, after having ſecured ſome 


flaves, whoſe cries might have made our 


Frojest miſcarry. I was ſo well diſguiſed 


2 


aman. In my 
- © juſt anger I would bury my pomard in 
© their hearts. I am very glad, replied 


Arabs, went at 
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that it was impoſſible to know'me. We 
immediately ſecured my enemies; and, 
with our ponĩards to their throats, threat- 
ened inſtantly to take away their lives, 
if they did not give each of them a note, 
by which we might receive the caſes in 
which they kept their diamonds. This 
they conſented to, thinking thereby to 
fave their lives; but they had no ſooner 
complied, than I immediately laid hold of 
them, and ordered their hands and feet 
to be tied, their mouths gagged, and they 
and their ſlaves to be driven by blows into 


a little wood, which the company I be- 


longed to had that night choſen for a re- 
treat. I then delivered their notes to our 


chief, who thought proper to be himſelf 


the bearer of them; and having diſguiſed 
himſelf for that pu | | 
ay-break to Aden 
where the clerks of Saman, Ilekhan and 
his father, (for the two laſt deaſt likewiſe 
in jewels) ſeeing their maſters orders ſo 
preciſe, made no difficulty of giving 

their diamonds. I afterwards related all 
7 adventures to our chief, the cruelty 
of Saman, and the barbarous uſage of 


Ilekhan. Take vengeance, ſaid he, of 
© the traitors; I give them up to your 
_ © diſcretion: but it muſt not be to pardon 


them: ef you did, I ſhould myſelf be 


© their executioner and your's. U 


this I ſet the ſlaves at liberty, that they 
ſhould not know me again; and, having 


| thrown off the cloaths that hindered my 


enemies from knowing me, I toon ap- 
peared to them for what I was. They 
ſhyddered at the fight of me; and the tears 
with which they implored forgiveneſs 
_ to move me to compaſſion, when 
calling to mind their barbarity, I re-' 
proached them with it in the moſt furi- 


ous terms. I immediately diſpatched 


Saman and the father of Ilekhan with my 
poniard: as for Ilekhan himſelf, there 


was no torment J could think of, that 1 
did not inflit on my baſe and cruel rival 


before I put him to death; I even can- 
not think, without horror, upon what 1 
made him ſuffer. But what will not 2 


man do, when injured in ſo cruel a man- 
ner ? After having thus compleated my 
vengeance, I thought immediately to 


leave the Bedovins; but it was danger- 


ous to aſſociate one's ſelf with ſuch kind - 


of people, as one cannot withdraw from 
them when one pleaſes. affair of 
the diamonds ha: 
putation among them; it was conducted 


ſo pruclently, that our chief 1 | 


89 - 


fe, with three other 


what I 1 


acquired me great re- 
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tirely in me. He was therefore ſo far 
from letting me 55 that he would un- 
dertake nothing for the future without 


my advice; and thus have been obliged - 


out that he had been at Saaquem; where 


he had narried me. Few perſons were, 


thoroughly acquainted with Aben-azar's 


to remain with him theſe two months paſt, 
till yeſterday your ſpouſe killed him with 
his own Ra. As we bought this vic- 
tory very dear by the loſs of eight hun- 
dred Arabs, and our ſtrength was there- 
by greatly weakened, it was not thought 
proper, for fear of a ſurprize, to divide 
the plunder on the field of battle: we. 
therefore removed it all; and as your 


diſgrace, except the ſurgeon. We took 
of him durin lis Moeſ; and he 
was now. dead, and Ilekhan had never 
made a boaſt of his yengeance, As Iran 
no riſk in countenancing ſo well-invented 
a tory, I paſſed at Aden for. this. young 
man's wite,.and remained there as ſuch _ 
for about three years. I deſired he mould 
not inform his father who I really was, 


- Judge, therefore, if you n 


coffin was adorned with jewels, I had the 
charge of it. We did not begin to divide 
it till we reached the place, at which, on 

pretence of 1 you into a little 
river, which is pretty deep in ſome places, 
I parted company with the Bedouins. 
The confuſion and diſorder that then 


reigned amongſt them, did not permit 


them to take notice of my abſence, which 
I am now reſolved to take advantage of, 
and endeavour, by doing all the good I 
can, to obtain pardon for my crimes. 


= And indeed, Madam, I ſhall never have 


done reproaching myſelf with my un- 
heard-of cruelty towards my enemies. 
You have now, Madam, had a ſhort 
but fad relation of all my misfortunes, 
to ſcruple 
to repoſe an entire confidence in me, when 
I offer | 
think proper to go. 


CONTINUATION OF THE: HISTORY 
or ZEBD-EL-CATON., | 


to conduct you wherever you may 


K 4 „ „ 


but give the old man to underſtand that 


I was the widow of a Tartar who had 
been killed by the Bedquins at his.return 


from Mecca. He complied with my re- 
queſt; but his doing ſo. had like to have 


been very prejudicial to me. | 
| Aben-azar's father, thongh adyanced 
in years, was ſtill a well-looking man. 
I behaved towards him with the greateſt 
complaiſance and reſpe&; which he pro- 


dably imagined he could not bettet. ac- 
knowledge than by. 40 
believe he ſtruggled with 


love to me. 


a long time before he made any declara- 


tion of it; but at length he confirmed 


himſelf ſo well in his reſolution, that he 


thought proper to open his heart ta me. 


Though of an imperious temper, he made 


_ ute of ſome precautions in acquainting 


me with his intentions, which he inform- 
ed me of in a 


is paſſion for 


pretty odd manner. You 
paſs in Aden, ſaid he, for my ſon's | 
wife; but, at the ſame time that people 
-extol his choice of your perſon, they _ 
ity him, Madam, on account of your 
arrenneſs: theſe diſcourſes: give me 


I Liftened (continued the beautiful 

1 Queen of Aſtracan) with great atten- 
tion to to Aheri-azar's relation; and, as I 
thought I could not fall into ſafer hands, 
I agreed to his propoſal, and we both ſet 
out by bye roads for Aden. He was 
under Tome apprehenſion” of being ſu- 


great uneaſineſs, and I am afraid that 

© a diſcovery of our, impoſition would 

* furniſh ſufficient proofs of his having . 

* murdered Hekhan; and our two other 

© enemies. The memory of our quarrel * 
begins to revive, and people ſpeak of 

© the cruel vengeance taken of my ſon; _ 


ſpected with having had a hand in the 
murder of his enemies; for which reaſon. 
we did not enter the town till after night- 
fall, and went directly to his father's 


© Thaveeven heard ſome reports ſufficient . 


to make ill- natured people believe that 
on is cannot be ealy in 
ſo critical a conjuncture; and there is 


my ſon is guilty. 


houſe, to whom he gave an account of 
the horrible vengeance he had taken of 
them, and in what manner he had met 
me. The old man was ready to die with 
joy at the return of his ſon, of whom he 
had heard nothing for à long time; and he to refuſe you any thing. Only ſpeak, 
received me likewiſe with great Kindneſs; *- my lord; let me xnow how I may make 
and, as it was his intereſt to aſſign ſome * you cafy, and you ſhall immediately | 


© no one but yourſelf, Madam, who can 
put an end to ſuch difagreeable and 
dangerous reports.“ I, Sir!” ſaid I, 
in the greateſt ſurprize; I am too ſen- 
© ſible of every thing that conceins you, 


\ 
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to in 


8 me do every thing in my power, 


© and with the greateſt joy, to gtve-you 


+ ſatisfa&tion,'——*. Well then, Madam, 


replied the amorous old man, 4 you can 


© only do it in this manner: as my ſon 


6 1s not capable of ſtopping the tongues 
of ill- natured people, I thought it my 


duty to make up his inſufficiency, as 1 


do not as yet think mylelt too old to 
put an end to a barrenneſs that is the 
common ſubje& of diſcourſe in Aden: 
conſent to become a mother, Madam, 


doing you will diſconcert my enemies, 
who will take my own children for my 
grand - children; and, by ceaſing to rea- 
ſon. on a ſubject which cauſes me the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, the life of my ſen 
will be ſecured. | 

I was ſurprized' to the laſt degree 
(continued Zebd-El-caton) at the old 
man's propoſal. I was often on the point 
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of letting him know who I was : but, as I 


apprehended he would look upon my de- 
claration as a mere pretence for refuſing 


his requeſt, I thought proper to turn his 
love into a joke. This gave him offence, 
and we at laſt quarrelled. Some time 
after, he came and aſked pardon for his 
rudeneſs, but notwithſtanding, renewed 
his arguments ſo often and ſo eagerly, as 
to give me the greateſt reaſon to be in 


in for the conſequences of his extrava- 
gant paſſion. I therefore thought proper 
— the ſon of it: he aſked me a 
thouſand pardons; and, taking a reſolu- 


tion worthy of an honeſt man, made me 
a propoſal of embarking on board a ſhip 


that was to fail next day for Ormus; 


and I complied with the greateſt pleaſure. 


Upon this, he ſupplied himſelf with 
jewels: we both went on board, and were 


at a good diſtance from Aden before the 


ridiculous lover had any ſuſpicion of our 
flight. 4% 4 4 | 


Lou muſt now, my lord, repreſent me 
to yourſelf at ſea with Aben-azar, with 


an intention of ſetting out for Aſtracan, 


as ſoon as we ſhould arrive at Ormus. 
The winds proved very favourable, and 
we were in hourly expectation of reach» 
ing our port, when a terrible ſtorm ſur- 


prized us; which, after beating our veſſel 


for ſixteen days ſucoeſſively, at laſt daſhed 
it to pieces againſt a rock that ſeemed to 


lie at no great diſtance from the main 


land. Few of us periſhed by this ſhip- 
wreck, as we floated aſniore on the re- 


mains of the veſſel. But iudge what was 


| our ſurprize, when our pilot informed us 


j 


and let it be by my means. By ſo 


all infallibly periſhed, - 
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that we were on a deſart iſland, to which 
the King of Serendib generally baniſhed 
ſuch of his ſubjects as deſerved death; 
that there came no ſhip to it but once a 
year, and that ſometimes, even for want 


of criminals, there did not come any 


ſhip for many years. 4510 
This was very diſagreeable news. We 


ſurveyed the iſland however, but found 


only a few ſlight houſes in ruins, and no 
inhabitants. For a whole month together 
we ſubſiſted by dint of œconomy on ſome 
proviſions. which the waves brought us 
from the wreck, and were afterwards 
obliged to have recourſe to ſome fruits of 
a very diſagreeable taſte. In fine, my 
lord, the greateſt part of the ſhip's com- 
pany were dead through want and herd- 


ſhip, when we perceived at ſome diſtance 


a ſhip that ſeemed to be bound for the 
iſland; nor were we deceived in our con- 
jectures; it proved to be a ſhip with cri- 
minals from Serendib, by whom we 
learned that no ſhip had been. there for 
three years before; and had-this ſhip ar- 
rived but a few days later, we ſhould have 


The criminals, who amounted to five 
only, were put aſhore with ſome few 
eatables; and then, the captain having 
taken us on board, we ſet ſail for Ormus. 

There now remained but nine of us 
alive; Aben-azar was of their numher; 
and I arrived ſafe with him at Serendib. 
I ſhall not enlarge, my lord, on the riches. 
and magnificence of this young monarch, 


but mult juſt tell you, that he is one af 


the wiſeſt and moſt powerful kings inthe 
whole world, and that he received us 
with the greateſt diſtinction. My ſuf- 
ferings on the deſart iſland, and the fa- 


tigues of the voyage, had made ſuch an 


1mpreſſion on me, that I was no longer 
the ſame perſon. His majeſty, however, 
thought he could diſtinguiſh ſome remains 
of beauty in my features; and, having 


ordered that I ſhould be treated with the 


greateſt tenderneſs and reſpect, reſt and 
ood fare ſoon made ſuch. an alteration 

in me for the better, as engaged lis ma - 
jelty's particular attention. . 
I lodged with Aben- azar, who always 

paſſed for my huſband, in a houſe near 
the palace, and received every moment 
freſn marks of the defire his majeſty had 
ef contributing tomy ſatisfaction; but his 
allrdpitics were too reſpectful toalarm my 


modeſty. His paſſion, however, increaſed 


daily, and in a ſhort time became fo 
violent, that he reſolved to do e 
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chat in juſtice could be done, to break 
a union whoſe cloſeneſs created him ſo 
much jealouſy. He ſent for Aben- azar; 
and, after having made uſe of the greatelt 
precautions to * his love to him, 
1e offered him immenſe riches, and his 
_ choice beſides of twenty of the fineſt wo- 
men in his ſeraglio, if 1 would but ſur- 
render me to him, and engage me to 
make his paſſion a ſuitable return. 
Aben-azar, my lord, who was well 
acquainted with the ſecrets of ay heart, 
and knew that I would pay but little re- 
gard to the king's intereſted ſentiments, 


was thunder-ſtrock at this propoſal. 


© My lord,” ſaid he to the king, if it 
© depended on me alone to ſatisfy your 
* majeſty's deſires, I aflureyou I would 
_ © readily ſacrifice my own mtereſts and 
< inclination; but, when I married the 
© beautiful Fatme, (this was the name TI 
gave myſelf at Aden and at Serendib) 
I bound myſelf, hy the moſt dreadfel 
imprecations, never to divorce her 
againſt her conſent. If, therefore, you 
can prevail on her to conſent to my 
_ parting with her, I fwear not to oppoſe 
ee inclinations, notwithſtanding the 


{elf fo much with the hopes of being 


grief L muſt feel at the loſs of a wife of 


{o much merit, but ſhall ſurrender her 


pare her for the propoſal by every 
© kind and engaging means your inge- 

nious love can deviſe; otherwiſe ſhe 
would certainly take fright at the bare 
thoughts of a ſeparation, which ſhe has 


a thouſand times aſſured me would 


* 
c 
£ 
c 
6 
c 
« 
© to you directly. But you muſt pre- 
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make her the unhappieſt-woman in the 
whole world. | 
It was impoſſible to ayſwer the Kin 
of Serendib in a more prudent and dil 
creet manner. The amorous monarch 
embraced Aben-azar a thouſand times, 
and loaded him with favours.” defy: 
'T was ſoon made acquainted with the 
King's pretenfions. Whatever reluctance 
I felt in flattering a paſſion to which I 
reſolved to make no conceſſions contrary 
to thoſe tender ſentiments wlieh my 
heart ever cheriſhed for your auguſt ma- 
jeſty, Aben-azar recommended the im- 


* 
* 
— 


po ion with fach ſolid arguments, that 


was obliged to feign and expreſs ſome 
regard for this prince.” He no ſooner be- 
gan to percetre, as he jmagined, the pro- 
22 he had made in my affections, than 
e gave the moſt open marks of his ſatis= 
faction by a thouſund public rejoicings, 


where profuſion and magnificence vied 


with each other. Aben-azar even, my 


' 


de tenderly loved by bim. 


i," 
lord, whoas wo 7 myſelf imagined you 


were dead, adviſed' me with great car- 


neſtneſs to make the king's tenderneſs a 
ſuitable return, and accept-of the crown 
of Serendib. But I'can eaſily aſſure you, 
my lord, and the reſt of my adventures 
prove it, that I never ſeriouſly liſtened to 
the propoſal, however glorious it might 
have been. In fine, the monarch, who 


had abſtained for three months from any 


preciſe declaration, began to flatter him- 


loved, and of obtaining my conſent for a 
ſeparation from Aben-azar, that he was 


- 


on the point of offering me his hand and 


his throne, when Abubeker's arrival at 
Serendib put an end to all his deſigns... 

I ſhall now leave, my lord, to this, 
faithful ſabje& the care of acquainting- 
your majeſty with the reſt, of my adven- 
tures; and ſhall only tell you, that Iwas 
tranſported with joy when I learned from 


him that you were ſtill alive; the know- 


ledge of which made me think it proper 
to inform the King of Serendib of my 
rank, and the impoſition of Aben-azar. 
However amorous tiis monarch was, as 


ment cauſed in him by the relation of my 
own and your majeſty's adventures, he 
generouſly renounced his pretenſions to 


a heart that could not conſent to be his, - 
and offered me every aſſiſtance within 


ſoon as he got the better of the amaze- 


the reach of his greatneſs for my return 


to Aſtracan. I only accepted of. a ſhip 
to carry me to Ormus, - Our 22 has 
been happy. After this, I croſſed 


erſia 


with no other company than that of the 
faithful Aben-azar, (who I now preſent 


to your majeſty) and Abubeker, Who 


did not know who I was: and 1 have 


had the comfort, my lord, of reſtoring 


you your ſight; and along with it a 


ſpouſe, who has always counted it hi- 


therto, and will ever count it, her chief 


happinels to pleaſe: your majeſty, and to 


2 The King of Aſtracan covld. not les 


tain his tears at theſe new aſſurances of 


tenderneſs given him by his beloved 
Zebd- El. caton. On his fide, he vowed 


her a thouſand times an eternal love; 


and afterwards, turning to Abubeker, 


deſired him to ſpeak in his turn. What - 
ever impatience I may have, my dear 


friend, to hear the concluſion of the 
adventures of my beautiful queen, I 


Reade, | 


maſt defire you will not omit any cir» 


cumitances of 12 you muſt yourſel 


. : 
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© have met in ſo long a voyage. I make 


no doubt but ſome of them have been 


< ſingular enough; but, be that as it 


< will, IL am ready to hear you with the 


e greateſt pleaſure,:- 1-H 
Abubeker rephed wy by a very pro- 
ignify his obe- 
dience; and then returning to his ſeat, 
gave his majeſty an account of what had 


: 2 to him ſince his departure from 


acan, in the following manner. 


ee N 5 AN h 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE PHYSI- 
CIAN ABUBEKER. 


Y ou know, my lord, that the jokes 


of the phyſicians of Aftracan 
proved a powerful motive to ſpur me on, 


| to undertake this voyage; but I muſt 
candidly own, that I foon began to repent 


my having given credit to the Arabian 


manuſcript. I was very young when 1 
read it; ſo that I retained but a very 


imperfe& and confuſed notion of it's 


contents, and was no ways certain that 
the bird in queſtion was to be foùnd at 
Serendib: I reſolved, therefore, before I 


took the road for that iſland, to go and 


conſult ſome of thoſe famous philoſo- 


phers who live on a {mall mountain in 


the heart of India. I therefore left 
Aſtracan with this intention; and, after 
croſſing the Caſpian Sea, arrived at Per- 


bent“, where I ſought, in vain, for the 
woman I wanted to reſtore your majeſty's 


_ fight; ſhe was not to be found there, or 
in any other part of Perſia. I then went 
to Tauris, from Tauris to Hiſpahan, and 
from Hiſpahan to Schiraz, where I made 
ſome ſtay. But may I take the liberty 
of acquainting you, Sir, with my adven- 
tures in this city? think I may, as your 
majeſty has ſo. peremptorily commanded 


me not to hide any part of them ; and 
afford you ſome diver- 


| Gon. wenn Ie Se Tt) . 
I had heard ſome people ſpeak of the 
cadli of Schiraz's danghter, as of a com- 


leat beauty. I had often ſeen her paſs 


by the door of the houſe where I lodged; 
and, though her face and har ſhape were 
hid by alarge and very thick veil, I had 

formed to myſelf fo raviſhing an idea of 


her perfections, that I entirely Joſt my 
appetite. But a ſudden blaſt of wind 


a” / 7 


having one day raiſed the veil that hid fs 
many perfections, the fight of them daz- 


rled me ſo much, that I reſolved to ry 
0 


every means of gaining the heart of 


accompliſhed a lady. I did not recol- 


lect that I was almoſt fifty, and conſe- 


quently no longer at an age proper to 


excite tender defires in the heart of a 


young perſon; my fooliſh paſſion made 


me forget every thing. I acquainted an 


old woman who lived in the cadi's neigh- 


bourhood, and had acceſs to his houſe, 
with my love for Schahariar, (this was 
my charmer's name) and promiſed her a 
conſiderable ſum if ſhe could make any 
impreſſion on the young lady's heart in 


my favour. The old woman pretended 


to go about the affair with great earneſt. 
neſs; and, after repreſenting my miſtreſs | 
to me ſometimes cruel, and ſometimes 
compaſhonate, at laſt aſſured me that ſhe 
was ready to make me happy. I paid 
dearly for this information, and prepared 
myſelf for the rendezvous I had received, 
1 dreſſed myſelf in the meſt elegant man. 
ner I could, and failed not to attend at 
the hour appointed. The old woman 
introduced me into the cadi's houſe; and 
a young female- ſlave having conducted 
me by a back-ſtair to the top of the 
houſe, ſhut me up in a cloſet, where the 
object of my wiſhes ſoon after made her 
appearance. I was fo raviſlied with the 
ſight of her, that I immediately threw 
myſelf at her feet; which I was em- 
bracing, in ſpite of all the reſiſtance ſhe 


could make, without being able to ſpeak 


a fingle word, when the cadi her father 
entered the room. . I was thunder-ftruck 
at the ſight of him; and Schahariar fainted 
away on ſeeing the fury that appeared in 


his eyes. He ordered her to be removed 


to her apartment; and I remained the 
fole object of his yengeance. At firſt he 
appeared determined to liave me imme- 
diately put to death; but changed his 


reſolution, ordering me to be bound hand 


and foot, and left me in the charge of 
two ſlaves till the day following; when 
he intended to puniſh my inſolence in a 
publick and exemplary manuer. I 
It is impoſſible for me, my lord, (con- 


tinued Abubeker) to make you ſenſible 


of my grief and coufuſion in this fad 
ſituation. I ſaw E was to die; but I was 
only ſorry for it on your majeſty's ac- 


* A town of the province of Servan in Perſia, at the faot of Mount Caucaſus. This town 


count. 
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count. I did nothing but reproach my- 
ſelf with being the cauſe of rendering 
your ſufferings perpetual, I thodght I 
could diſcover in the flaves that Matched 
me ſome ſigns of compaſhon for my 
concern. I offered them every thing in 
my power if they could let me eſcape. 
At firſt they rejected my vropoial z but 
one of them, feigning himhif more at- 
fected with my diſtreſs than the other, 
at length argued his companion into a 
compliance: nothing, therefore remain- 
ed but to determine in what manner. 
ſhould make my eſcape. Ihe cloſet 
where I was bad a little window to the 
ſtreet; and they propoſed. letting me 
down by it into the itreot with the ropes 
that ſerved to bind mo. I accepted the 
propoſal with joy; and, after being un- 
tied, prepared myſelf to pit it in execu- 
tion; but unluckily the window was ſo 
ſmall, that with much ado I could get 
naked through it. I made no diſficulty 
of ſtripping myſelf for: that purpoſe all 
to my fhirt, my Keepers promiſing to 
throw me my _cloaths as ſoon as I was 
got down. I then, with ſeme difficulty, 


worked my way through the window, 


and flipped down the rope, which untor- 
tunately proved too thort for my pur- 

Doſe; and the darkneſs of the night 
Cd me from ſeeing how much 1t 
wauted of reaching the ground. How- 


ever, as there was no other way left of 


eſcaping the cadi's anger, I reſolved to 
let myſelf fall to the ground at all events: 
accordingly. J let go my hold. But I 
leave your Majeſty to judge of my ſur- 
prize, when I found myſelf ſurrounded 
wich a net that had been placed on pur- 
poſe to receive me, and heard my guards 
ready to burſt with laughing at the con- 
dition I was in. Al, my lord! you can- 
not conceive the greatneſs of my grief 


and rage in finding thatT had been thus 


tricked by Schahariar, and that ſhe took - 


ſo cruel: a yengeance of my paſſipn for 


her; I made a thouſand fad reflections 


on my misfortunes, and as many at- 


tempts to force the meſhes of my net; 


but all in vain, the ſcheme was too we 


concerted. I paſſed the night, which 
was pretty cold, in this cruel ſituation; 


and the next day had the mortification of 


ſeeing all Schiraz flock about me to ite 


ſo diverting a ſpectacle. In fine, the 


cadi put an end to the entertainment in 


the evening. The net was let down, I 


was taken ont of it; and then received, 


by his directions, fifty ſtrokes of a ſtick, 
well laid on, on the ſoles of my feet : 


they then returned me my cloaths, and 


ſet me leoſe to return to my lodging by 
favour of the night. I got home with 
ſome difficulty, without letting my land- 
lord know the real cauſe of my abſence. 


He had been one of the firſt 3 of - 


my diſgrace, but happily without know- 
ing who I was. However, I had the 
mortification of hearing my adventure 
related from beginning to end, and even 


ol being obliged to laugh heartily at che 
ſcene, for fear of leaving him any room 
to ſuſpect me of having ated the princi. 


pal part in it. ICS 1 
Vou may well imagine, my lord, that 
I ſoon got the better of my paſſion, and 


that I made no great ſtay at Schiraz, 


where I had been played ſuch a trick. 


The day gellowing I ſet out for Ormus; 


where, going an board the firſt: ſhi 
bound for India, we landed at Div®*:; 
but J had no better ſucceſs here than elſe. 


where; what I wanted was not to be 


found. I then traverſed part of Indi 


A2 | 
and at length arrived at the habitation of 


the Sages, or Gymnoſophiſts, of India . 


Theſe philoſophers live on à very high _ 


* The ifland of Niu is at about twenty miles from the mouth of the Gulph of Cambey; 
the Indians calling it Dive, but pronounce this )aſt I:tter very ſoftly. This word, in the Indian 


language, fignifies Iſland ; and this ifland is called fimply Did, or Dive, by way of eminence. 


| +* This habitat on of the wiſe Indians, who differed but very little from the Jogues or 
Joguis, of whom I have aiready-mace mention, is ſituated juſt in the center of India. On / 
the mountain where they dwe't there was a ſacred well, and the moſt ſolemn oath a man cou d 


take was to ſwear by th.s well ; near which there was to be ſeen a great baſon in form of a 


| chafting-diſh, full of fire, that yielded a lead-colour flame, without ſmell or ſmoke, and with... 
out ever riſing higher than the edges of the baſon. To this place the Indians uſed to come 


to purity themſelves of the fins they had committed; for which, reaſon the ſages called this 


well the Well of Sin;“ and the baſon, the Baſon of Pardon.“ Here were likewiſe two | 


tuns of. black ſtone, one for rain, and the other for wind. That for rain uféd to be opened 
when India was afflicted with a ſevere drought, and there immediately iſſued from it clouds 


that ſoon cover:d it with rain from one end to another; and when the rain hegan tv exceed - 


the wants of the country, it immediately ceaſed encloſing the other tun; and the weather grew 


ſerene and temperate, It waz in this place, too, 


uñſe of in their ſacrifices 


* 


that the prieſts cause for the ſacred fire made 


have kindled directly by the rays of the 
. (ec , Ns | 
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montitain almoſt in the midſt of a plain, 


and ſurrounded with a rock, as likewiſe 


with a ſtrong wall. This place is gene- 
rally covered with a very thick fog, which 
ſerves to render it's inhabitants viſible or 


_ inviſible, asthey think proper: but it is 
_ Probable they were not averſe to my un- 
dertaking, ſince I eafily reached their 


mountain, where I ſaw thoſe uncommon 


rarities, the well of fin, the baſon of 
rdon, the tuns ſo ſerviceable to India, 


and the ſacred fire, which they boaſt to 


Ah, my lord you may conceive better 
than I can expreſs, what reaſon I had to 
be fatisfied with my journey to this place, 
when the ſages informed me that I ſhould 
not only find at Serendib the bird men- 


tioned in the Arabian manuſcript, but 


likewiſe the only perſon deſtined to re- 


ſtore you poi Ggier, 


- I ſet out then for Serendib, full of con- 


fidence in the promiſes of the Indian 
ſages. I paſſed through a great many 
towns without meeting with any acci- 


dent; but, as I was making my way 
through a pretty thick wood, I was 
Ropped by eight robbers, who, after hav- 


ing taken from me my horſe, and every 


thing I carried with me, held a conſul- 


tation about cutting my, throat. Some 


of them were for doing ſo; but the reſt, 


being of a more cruel diſpoſition, were 


of another opinion. One of theſe laſt, 


ho had a very bad horſe, took mine 
_ Inſtead of it; and ripping open the belly 
of his own with a ſabre, emptied it, and 
havin me me quite naked, and 


bound me hand and foot, crammed me 


into it, faſtening it together in ſuch a 
manner, that it looked as if it never had 


been opened. They then left me to pe- 


riſh by a kind of death never before 
thaught ol, | 

I was in a very ſhort time almoſt ſaf- 
focated, and, no doubt, on the point of 


breathing my laſt, when my lamentations 


reached the ears of ſome travellers that 

happened to be going the fame roatl. 

Thiy looked out for me a long time with - 
out being able to find me; but one of 
them at laſt drawing near the horſe, ima- 
2 that the noiſe they heard proceeded 
from it's belly; but then he immediately 
withdrew in a great fright; His felloẽ,w- 


travellers} however, had courage enough 


to turn the horſe; and having ripped it 
* A town in the kingdom of Biſnagar, 2 I 


open, drew me out of it's belly with the 
greateſt ſurprize imaginable. As for my 
part, I was half dead; but I had ſcarce 
breathed the freſh air, when J began to 
ſhew figns of life, and in a little time I 
was able to give my deliverers an account 
of my misfortune. They ſhuddered at 
the thoughts of it. I then waſhed myſelf 
in a riyulet, and put on à ragged old 
coat that one of them gave me. As they 
were going to the ſame place I was bound 
to, they permitted me to travel in their 
company. We arrived at Gingy “; and 


- ſetting up a caravanſera, where I was 


extremely ſurprized to meet my horſe 
and my robbers, I let my friends know 
the fortunate diſcovery I had made; 
upon which ſome of them went to the 


governor of the town, who immediately 


came back with them, and ſeized the 
wretches, They not only confeſſed this 
laſt crime, but ſeveral others; and were 
the next day, after the governor had re- 
turned me every thing I had loft, pu- 
niſhed in the manner their cruelty de- 
ſerved. 14 0 ; VO-4 
As in giving my deliverers an account 
of my adventures, I informed them of 
my being a phyſician, and that I was 
bound for Serendib, to procure a remedy 
for your majeſty's blindneſs, they 'cried 
up my capacity to the governor of Gin- 
gy, and TI found an opportunity of prac- 
ting it in a very odd, but diverting man- 
ner, upon one of his ſons. But I do not 
know, my lord, if I can relate this paſ- 
ſage with a delicacy becoming your ma- 
jeſty's preſence. | 
Sarama (this was the governor's name) 
expreſſed great pleaſure at ſeeing me. I 
* am told, ' ſaid he, that you are an 
© able and experienced phyſician; and I 
cannot doubt it, fince the King of Af- 
* tracan has ſent you to look for the re- 
* medy he wants at ſo great a diſtance. 
A ſon of mine has been afflicted with 2 
* ſevere hypocondria theſe eight days 
© patt, and not one of our-phyſicians has 
* heen able to cure him of his folly. I 
© muſt own, indeed that it is quite new 
© and ſingular, He has taken it into 
© his head that he ſhall one day lay un- 
© der water the kingdom of Biſnagar. 
Nothing can free him from this odd 
« conceit; and accordingly he retains his 
«© urine ſo obſtinately, that he muſt ſpee- 
« dily fall a victim to his madneſs, un- 
© leſs means can be found of reſtoring him 


* to. 


* 


- 


© to his right ſonſes,”— That, ſaid 1, 
© my lord, is a very difficult taſk; the 
© diſorders of the mind are harder to be 


* cured than thoſe of the body: never - 
© theleſs, I can aſſure you, that in leſs 


than four hours I ſhail | np relief. 
Sarama, upon this, looked upon me with 
admiration; he ordered me to be con- 


ducted immediately to his palace, where 


I had the patient put into a warm bath. 
When I found the, young man of the 
temperament I deſired, ſo that nothing 
was wanting for his cure but a real deſire 


of it in himſelf, I went into another 
room, and ordered Sarama's ſla ves to cry 


out Fire! fire! with all their might, 
and with roſin and brimſtone to form 
the appearance of a conflagration at the 


door and windows of the patient. I then 


returned to him in a great fright: * Ah, 
my lord! ſaid I, all our hopes now 
center in you alone. Behold therava 


* which an irreſiſtihle fire makes at Gin- 
_ © gy! Half the town is already in aſhes: 
© the flames begin to reach the palace; 
and every thing is loſt, if you do not 


* ſpeedily interpoſe your aſſiſtance. The 


patient, upon this, got out of the bath 
in great confuſion. And what, then, 


ſaid he, muſt I do to extinguiſh it? 


* Ah, my lord! ſaid I, give your wa- 
© ter a free paſſage; this alone, powerful 


as the cataracts of the Nile, can ſtop 


© the furious en Vou are 


© in the right, replied the young man, 
with all the Cnonlnel imaginable. * I 
did not in the leaſt think of it: it ne- 


ver entered my thoughts that an inun- 
dation which I feared might prove ſo 


fatal to my country, for whole ſake I 
« was ready to ſacrifice my life, ſhould. 
turn out ſo much to it's advantage. 
Upon this he yielded to my advice, and 


delivered his urine, that had been fo lon 
pent up, with the greateſt freedom, 


moved in the proportion the young man 


ſeafonable interpoſition; and thus ended 

cmhis diverting. comedy, which was re- 

acted as often as the governor's ſor: re- 
| « | 


- 


might have reaſon to think he extin- 
guiſnhed them, and my orders were punc- 


tually obeyed. I had likewiſe poſted peo- 


ple to come and thank the patient for his 


lapſed. 


moſt grateful. manner, and very gene- 


N 


A city in the pronince of Coromandel, ea the Gulph of Bengal, 
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his ſon; who is now, às I have heard 
ſince my return, radicallj eured. I then 
{et out for Negapatan®*, Where I thought 
to take ſhipping for Sevendibz but the 
N00 I approached: the port; as I may 
ay; the nearer too I in appearance drew 
W definaion; Thad — a fe leagues 
to make to reach Negapatan, when I met 
with two Indians a- foot, whom I tookx 
to be very honeſt men. We travelled 
the ſame road together for ſome time, 
diſcourſing on indifferent matters; but 
as I was on horſeback, and the town at 


no great diſtance, I thought it would be 


unmannerly not to make the reſt of the 
journey a- foot; I therefore alighted, and 
was now walking in the greateſt ſecu- 
rity wich theie two men, when one of 
them, throwing a rope about my neck, 
drew me, with the help of the other, out 
of the high- road to the ſkirts of a wood. 
Here they robbed me; and, ſtripping me 


naked, threw me into a ditch that was 


twelve feet deep. After this, the two 
vvretches, of whom I had not entertained 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, tied my horſe to a 
tree; and ſitting on the brink of the 
ditch, began to joke on my ſumplicity, 
and divide their plunder. Oh, gentle»! 
men, {aid I, have ſome compaſſion 
© on me; and, as you did not think pro- 
per to take away my life, do not leave 
me a defenceleſs prey to wild beaſts. 
J only beſeech you to return me my 
© how and arrows, to kecp them 40 | 
he 


diſtance, as long as life remains. T 
robbers did not think they ought. to re- 


fuſe me ſo ſmall a requeſt; they threw me 

my bow and arrows. But I ſoon paid 
them for their folly; for before they could 

get out of their place, I pierced each af 
them with an arrow ſo fortunately, that 
they immediately eumbled down dead, 
with all their ſpoil, into the ditch; Har- 


| | ng taken from them every thing that 
ordered that the flames ſhould be re- be | 


elonged to me, I placed- one-a-top of 


r ˙ AD. —— aA. > — — — . 22 — — — 
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the other, and raiſed myſelf, by this 5 | 


means, enough to get out of the place + .. 
where I was. I then got on horſeback.” 
agnin, and got to Negapatan; when, af- 
ter a few days ſtay, I took: ſhipping for 
aeg. and at laſt fortunately arrived 
My firſt care, my lard, as ſoon as I 


id ola fe landed on the iſland, was to enquire 
Sarama, my lord, thanked me in the 


where I could find the bird I wanted. 1 


heard, with great pleaſure, that it was in 
roully xewarded my ſueceſs in relieving 


the. king's gardens. * 1 then thought of 


\ 


— 
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nothing elſe but diſcovering the woman 
that was likewiſe requiſite on the occa- 
fion; and, for this purpoſe, aſſembled by 
proclamation the wives cf all the blind 


men in the iſland. There appeared an 


infinite number of them. I let them 


know my buſineſs, and promiſed great 
rewards; but not one of them would 


venture to climb the dangerous tree, or 

fatter herflf with the hopes of being 

able to reſtore your maieſty's ſight. 
J was prodigiouſly caſt down at this 


diſappointment, and began to doubt of 


the truth of the Indian ſaves, when the 
king of the iſland ſeat one of his vizirs 
to me. My adventures had made too 
much noiſe in the iſland, not to reach his 
maſeſty's ears. He was curidus enough 


to defire to hear them from my own 
mouth; and I had the honour of relat- 


ing, my lord, all your hiſtory, from it's 


beginning to my departure from Aſtra- 


can, in the preſence of a well-looking 
Foung man, and a lady in a veil, who 


feemed to be mightily affected with every 


thing I ſaid. FED 
This monarch expreſſed great con- 
cern at your misfortunes; but he could 
not refrain laughing at my uneaſineſs for 
not finding a woman who thought her 
virtue and conjugal affection pure enough 
to elimb the tree of Serendib. There is 
© a tradition,” faid he, that the wan- 
© derful bird, in one of my gardens, is a 
© genius; who has lived in that form 
© there two hundred years paſt, on ac- 
© count of ſome offence given by him to 
© oneof the ſages who live on the moun- 
c tain of the ſacred fire. I know, like- 
© wile, that he is to continue in bondage 
© till-a woman ſhall have climbed up to 
© the top of the tree where he reſides ; 
© and, after gathering ſome of the divine 
© hquor that diſtils from his bill, ſhall 
0 
6 
c 
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get down again without experiencing 
the fatal effects of the tree: but then 
ſhe muſt have ſo many and ſo rare qua- 
lifications, that I really believe that the 
_enchanter muſt always remain a bird, 
and that the King of Aſtracan will ne- 

ver recover his fight by this means.” 
The lady in the veilezprefſed ſome re- 
ſentiment at the king's raillery. But 
© what, my lord!” faid ſhe,-* is it becauſe 
ſuch a woman is ſcarce, you think it 
impoſſible to find her?“ If you will 
permit me, Madam, to ſpeak ingenu- 
ouſly,” replied the king, I believe A- 
bubeker- looks for what he will never 
meet, and that a woman of fo ſingular 


A aA a 6A 
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2 character can only be conſidered ag 
an imaginary being.“ Well then, 
my lord,“ faid the lady, rarhng her veil, 
I am reſolved to convince you of your 
miſtake, and vindicate the honour of 


my ſex, which you ſo much deſpiſe. I 


lution than a great number of women, 
who have, as well as myſelf, the eon- 
ditions requiſite to climb it, and only 
want courage to attempt it.“ You, 
Madam!” cried ont the King of Se- 
rendib, in great conſternation; * you try 
the dangerous tree! Do you conſider 


ſhould permit you to undertake it, you 
- ought to reflect a little that you have 
not all the neceſſary qualifications; 
that to ſucceed you muſt be the wife of 
a blind many and that your huſband 
© has-a good pair of eyes.'—* Let that 
not make your majeſty uneaſy,” replied 


nA a a ca a a 6 


the lady, with great coolnefs; I ſhall 


in due time clear up that myſtery to you; 
© but I cannot, conſiſtently with my du- 


* ty, defer any longer the ſteps neceſ- £ 
© ceſlary for the King of Aftracan's re- 


covery. 


. : 


The frighted monarch, my lord, in 
vain oppoſed the lady's reſolution; ſhe 


was not to be diverted' from it: and all 
the ſatisfaction he Could obtain, was to 
make her defer the execution of her de- 


ſign to the next day, I lodged this night 


at the palace by the king's, orders; and 


the report being ſpread all over the ifland, 


that a woman was found bold enough to 
venture on the dangerous tree, the palace 


was by day-break ſurrounded by an in- 


finite number of people, who petitioned 
they might be permitted to behold fo 
requeſt, ordered the gates © the garden 
to be thrown open to them, and then con- 
ducted by the hand the lady, who had no 
doubt informed his majeſty who the was, 


ſtrange a fight. The king ne their 


to the foot of the tree, as he had no longer 


any reaſon to be in pain about her ſafe- 
ty. She then threw off a long gown 
that might encumber her; and climbing 
with great eaſe from branch to branch, 
at length reached the top of the tree, ga- 
thered the precious liquor that diſtill 

from the bird's. bill, in a flagon of gold 
tied to her girdle, and came down with 


the ſame eafe ſhe went up. Upon this 


the air reſounded with a thouſand ac- 


clamations of admiration and joy; rr 
the ſurprize of the ſpectators was 11 
. increaſed 


myſelf will make a trial. of the dan- 
gerous tree; and will ſhew more reſo. 


well what you fay? And though I 


WE * Edgin,” faid he, to po 
= © man!—Ah, my dear Abubeker! let 
© him know, I beg of you, how rejoĩced 


length are general 
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increaled on ſeeing the bird, who had 


been ſo long confined, ſoar freely into the 


ſkies; and the tree wither away to ſuch a. 


degree, that there did not remain a ſingle 
leaf on it. Ks 4 
The King of Serendib thought he 


could never ſufficiently commend and 


admire a lady who had given ſo ſhin- 
ing an example of virtue and conjugal 
affeftions * How happy 

e 


I am at his good fortune, It is ſoex- 
© traordinary, that I cannot ſee any thing 
© to equal it.. | | 
The lady in the veil liſtened to theſe 
praiſes with a modeſty that added new 
charms to her oy What ſhall I 
ſay to you, my lord? ( 
phyſician, 
rendib juſt as long as it was neceſſary to 
e for our return, we left it, loaded 
with favours by the wiſe and powerful 
monarch who reigns there with ſo much 
juſtice and moderation, and arrived at 
Ormus without experiencing any of thoſe 
diſaſters which 7 . by ſea of ſuch a 
y attended with. We 
then croſſed Perſia, and are now at laſt 
happily arrived at Aſtracan; where I 
have learned, and not before, from the 
mouth of the incomparable Zebd-El- 
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is Schems- 
ſs ſuch a wo- 


continued the 
After having ſtaid at Se- 


| 10 a 
caton, that Aben-azar, whom I always 
conſidered as her huſband, is nothing 


leſs; and have the happineſs of findin 


that, at the ſame time I have contribut 


to reſtore you your ſight, I have like- 


wiſe that of bringing you back an illuſ- - 
trious conſort, that you had ſo long be- 
wailed as loſt for ever, and without — 
our joy would have been imperfect. 
ay Heaven, my lord, propitious to my 
vows, grant your majeſty, and th 
comparable princeſs, a long ſeries of 
happineſs, uninterrupted by ſickneſs or 
old age! And may the ladies of Para- 
diſe, on God's ironing one day their 


portions in your love, place all their hap- 


pineſs in being beloved by you as much 
as the divine Zebd-El-caton has now 
the happineſs of being. | 


The wiſhes of Abubeker, which put | 
an end to his hiſtory, were fully accom- 


pliſhed. Schems - Eddin, the happy 
Schems-Eddin, loaded him, Aben-azar, 
and Ben-Eridoun, with favours; and 
lived in the moſt exemplary. union with 
his wife, who bore him many children, 
worthy heirs of their royal parents vir- 
tues. And this illuſtrious pair felt for 
each other, in their old days, thoſe ten- 
der ſentiments which one would imagine 
youth alone could experience. 


this in- 
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